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Abbot,  Archbishop  of  Ganterbar^, 
hiB  friendiilup  to  Geoxig^  Villiera,  li. 
i6,  17. 

Alboqaerqne^  prime  minuter  of  Pedro 
the  Cruel,  lus  sway  over  Castile,  i. 
76;  outwitted  bj  the  boy-princes, 
87;  his  fall,  91 ;  his  death,  118. 

Aldonza  I>on»  captivates  Don  Pedro, 
L  140;  rivals  Maria  de  Padilla, 
143  ;  retires  to  a  convent,  144. 

Amboibx,  Bossy  d',  minion  of  the 
Duked'Anjou,  i.  253 ;  escapes  a  plot 
to  assassinate  him,  254  ;  his  quar- 
ralsome  character,  157  ;  brawls  and 
duels,  258 ;  murders  manv  persons 
in  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
961 ;  rencontre  with  the  bmve  Cril- 
loo,  361 ;  his  quarrel  with  Be  Gram- 
mont,  363 ;  slain  by  Count  de  Mont- 
soreau,  165. 

Amboise,  castle  of,  i.  329. 

AmviUe,  Marshal  d*,  aspires  to  the 
hand  of  Mary  Stuart,  i.  298. 

Ancre,  Marquis  d*,  iu  GoncinL 

Anet,  castle  of,  i.  227  ;  lavishly  em- 
bellished by  Diana  of  Poitiers,  238. 

Angouleme,  Duchess  d',  i.  215. 

Anffouldme,  Duke  of,  younger  son  of 
Francis  I.,  i.  229. 

Anjon,  Rene  of,  tituUr  King  of  Sicily, 
i.  172,  179. 

Amou,  Marie  of,  queen  of  Charles 
Vll. ;  her  lineage  and  parentage,  i. 
171 ;  afiection  for  her  consort,  172. 

Anjou,  Duke  d',  visits  England  as 
suitor  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  i.  265 ; 
reasons  for  not  marrying  Queen 
Elisabeth,  276 ;  his  minions,  253, 
254. 

Amii  of  Aubtbia,  queen  of  Louis 
XIII.,  from  State  policy  a  bride  at 


thirteen,  i.  458 ;  her  appearance^  as 
described  by  Madame  de  Motteville, 
459 ;  frivolity  and  volatility  in 
youth,  iL  286  ;  serious  consequences 
of,  ii.  287,  288 ;  estranged  from  the 
king  for  the  first  three  years  by  the 
queen-mother  and  by  Richelieu, 
458 ;  resents  the  iron  rule  of 
Marie  de'  Medici,  460;  receives 
the  king's  favourite  into  her  fa- 
vour, 463  ;  gives  birth  to  a 
son  after  twenty-three  years'  bar- 
renness, 468 ;  grief  at  the  banish- 
ment of  Marie  d'Hautefort,  472  ; 
her  tnals  during  1637,  472 ;  in- 
trigues with  Ma£une  de  Chevreuse, 
and  carries  on  equivocal  correnpond- 
ence  with  her  brother,  the  King  of 
Spain,  473,  ii.  302  ;  suspected  by 
Richelieu  and  placed  in  great 
danger,  473 ;  her  ordeal  through 
the  arrest  of  La  Porte,  473 ;  her 
gratitude  to  Marie  d'  Uautefort, 
477  ;  the  birth  of  Louis  le  JHeu- 
donnS  restores  concord  and  amenity 
to  the  court,  478 ;  Buckingham  be- 
comes enamoured  of  her,  ii.  188  ; 
dangerous  example  of  her  favourite, 
the  Duchess  de  Chevreuse,  190 ;  Pla^ 
tonic  attachments,  and  Vhonnitt  ga- 
lanterief  191, 289, 337 ;  seleciB  Buck- 
ingham as  her  partner  in  the  "dance 
of  demons,"  19a  ;  introduced  to  her 
apartments  in  the  disguise  of  the 
White  Ladyy  193;  compromised  at 
Amiens  by  Buckingham's  insensate 
conduct,  198 ;  feigns  illness  to  avoid 
a  parting  interview  with  Bucking- 
ham, 201 ;  formal  adieu  and  gagt 
d^afMywTy  203 ;  returns  to  her  con« 
sort  at  Fontainebleau,  206  ;  jealousy 
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of  Louis  Xni.,  206 ;  ctismiflsal  of 
ber  confidential  ftttendants,  306; 
the  queen-motbei's  insidious  de- 
fence, 207  ;  Richelieu's  plot  to  effect 
Anne's  destruction,  aoiS;  affair  of 
the  diamond  aiguiUette,  209-2 11  ; 
mystery  uf  the  amour  of  Anne  and 
Buckingham,  211  ;  love-letters  in 
hieroglyphics,  2x1  ;  impromptu 
▼erses  by  Voiture,  2x2  ;  her  veiled 
portrait  in  Buckingham's  state- 
cabin,  244  ;  actual  part  taken  by 
Anne  and  Madame  de  Chevreuse  in 
ChAteauneufs  plot,  304,  305 ;  bound 
by  Richelieu  to  a  formulary  of  con- 
duct, 306 ;  pronounced  not  guilty 
of  treason  to  the  State,  301 ;  her 
dissimulation,  337  ;  loves  &fazarin, 
359  ;  her  regency  opens  under  bril- 
liant auspices,  360;  Mazarin's  as- 
cendancy over  her,  361 ;  relations 
between  the  queen  and  Mazarin, 
361 ;  her  rage  against  those  who 
conspired  to  murder  Mazarin,  362  ; 
proud  of  her  SOD,  Louis  XIV.,  385 ; 
sufferings  in  her  last  illness,  i.  48. 

Amrs  of  Denmark,  queen  of  James  L; 
her  want  of  affection  for  the  king,  i. 
390 ;  personal  appearance  on  coming 
to  Scotland,  392;  took  delight  in 
making  the  king  jealous,  392  ;  her 
first  favourite  and  victim,  the  Earl  of 
Moray,  393  ;  daily  life  In  England, 
393 ;  Alexander  Kuthven  said  to  be 
her  lover,  394 ;  tragedy  of  Gowrie 
attributed  by  some  to  her  love  for 
Ruthven,  394  ;  traditional  anecdote 
of  Anne  and  Ruthven,  395  ;  averse 
to  making  a  favourite  of  Villiers, 
ii.  14  ;  procures  him  knighthood, 
16  ;  familiar  letters  to  Villiers,  24, 
^9>  53 ;  ber  death,  56 ;  long-delayed 
funeral,  57. 

Arc,  Joan  of,  contrasted  with  Agnes 
Sorel,  i.  196-199. 

ArtuB,  caustic  satire  of,  upon  the 
miniozis,  i.  248. 

Baook,  Sir  Francis  (Lord  Verulam), 
subservience  to  George  Villiers,  ii. 
19,  40 — letter  touching  promise  of 
the  chancellorship,  19  ;  made  lord- 
keeper  and  chancellor  through 
Villiers'  influence,  20 ;  prepares 
Villiers'  patent  of  nobility,  25 ; 
curious  correspondence  thereupon, 
26 ;  his  admirable  advice  to  the 
ennobled  favourite,  27 ;  persistent 
opposition    of  Coke,  43;    advises 


Villiers  not  to  traffic  in  "patent 
offices,**  59 ;  honours  and  emolu- 
ments procured  through  VillierB, 
73 ;  enmity  of  the  Countess  of 
Buckingham  through  his  retention 
of  York  House,  74 ;  his  downfall, 
how  brought  about,  75 ;  celebra- 
tion of  his  sixtieth  birthday,  76 ; 
witticisms  on  his  downfall,  76,  77 ; 
Ben  Jonson's  address  to  York  House, 
75  ;  the  odium  of  trafficking  in  the 
'*  monopolies'*  falls  uponBaicon  and 
Buckingham,  95-97. 

Badlesmere,  Lord,  insults  Queen 
Isabella,  L  47  ;  executed  at  Ponte- 
fract,  49. 

Bannockbum,  battle  o(  its  results, 
i.43. 

**  Basquines"  and  "  yertugalles"  pre- 
cursors of  the  "cage**  and  **  crino- 
line," i  247. 

Bassompierre,  Marshal  de,  his  advice 
to  Louis  XIII.,  i.  441 ;  spirited 
reply  to  Charles  I.,  ii.  235. 

Batarnav,  Jeanne  de,  mother  of  Diana 
of  Poitiers,  i.  227. 

Beaufort,  Duchess  de,  see  "The  Fair 
Gabrielle." 

Beaufort,  Duke  de,  chief  of  the  Im- 
portants,  ii.  343  ;  »  dangerous  rival 
to  Mazarin,  346 ;  enacts  the  lod- 
captain  to  the  Duchess  de  Mont- 
bazon,  347  ;  places  himself  at  the 
head  of  Mazarin*s  enemies,  347  ; 
his  conduct  in  the  quarrel  of  the 
duchesses  de  Montbazon  and  Lon- 
gueville,  356, 357 ;  his  plot  to  assassi- 
nate Mazarin,  358  ;  arrested  at  the 
Louvre  on  its  failure,  362 ;  his  posi- 
tion after  the  Fronde,  374-37^  ;  cot 
to  pieces  at  the  siege  of  Candia^ 

Bellefonds,  Marshal  de,  friend  of  the 
Duchess  de  U  VaUi^re,  ii.  389. 

Berkeley  Castle,  description  of,  i.  65 
Edwftfd  II.  murdered  therein,  64 

65. 

Bestucheff,  Chancellor,  his  intrigues, 
ii.  440 ;  deprived  of  his  place  for 
lite  majetUf  442,  443. 

Blanche  of  Bourbon,  married  to  Don 
Pedro,  i.  88  ;  is  forsaken  by  the  king 
two  days  after,  91 ;  '*  Lament  <J 
Queen  Blanche,"  131 ;  her  death  in 
pribou,  156 ;  ballad  on  the  queen's 
death,  155  ;  did  she  die  a  natural  or 
a  violent  death  f  i57-i59» 

Blois,  castle  of,  murder  of  the  Duke 
de  Guise  in  the,  i.  267. 
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BLOTJin*,  Chftries  (ftfterwanls  Earl 
of  Deyoaahire),  favourite  of  Qaeen 
Elisabeth;  jvnX  of  Raleigh  and 
Eaeez  aa  competitors  for  the  queen's 
Csvour,  L  386  ;  presented  by  Eliza- 
beth with  a  chess-queen  of  gold  for 
his  skill  in  tilting,  287;  wounds 
Essex  in  a  duel,  187  ;  his  remark- 
able fate,  393  ;  dies  of  a  broken 
hearty  293. 

Bouillon,  l)uke  de,  it  326-330. 

BourgeSy  the  liUUking  of,  i.  174-180. 

Braccianoy  Don  Y.  Orsini,  Duke  di, 
cousin  and  equerry  of  Mane  de* 
Medioi,  i.  360 ;  causes  disputes  be- 
tween Henry  IV.  and  Marie,  373  ; 
visits  Queen  Elizabeth,  368. 

Brsntome,  the  Sieur  de,  his  anec- 
dote of  the  minions*  duel,  L  261. 

Br^z6,  Madame  de,  9U  Diana  of  Poi- 
tios. 

Brdz4,  Louis  de.  Count  deMaulevrier, 
husband  of  Diana  of  Poitiers,  i 
226. 

Brienne,  Lomenie  de,  in  love  with 
Mademoiselle  de  la  Valli^re^  ii. 
381. 

Bruce,  Robert,  drives  the  English  out 
of  Scotland,  i.  18 ;  his  decisive  vic- 
tory of  Baonockbum,  42. 

BUCEJNGHAM,  George  VilUeis, 
Duke  of^  prime  favourite  of 
James  I.  and  Charles  L  of  England ; 
his  mean  extraction  refuted,  ii. 
2 ;  parentage  and  lineage,  3 ;  his 
defective  education,  5 ;  goes  to 
Paris,  at  eighteen,  7  ;  accomplish- 
ments, personal  appearance,  and 
manners,  8,  9 ;  Mis  in  love  with  Sir 
R.  Aston 'a  daughter,  9  ;  love  yields 
to  ambition,  10 ;  attracts  the  atten- 
tion of  James  I.,  10 ;  his  poverty 
at  this  time,  1 1  ;  reception  at  court 
entirely  owing  to  his  personal  ap- 
pearance, II  ;  chosen  to  supersede 
Somerset  in  the  royal  favour,  12  ; 
his  friends  and  well-wishers  at  court, 
II,  13;  first  appearance  at  court, 
and  rapid  rise  therein,  13  ;  ob- 
stacles encountered  from  the  malig- 
nant jealousy  of  Somerset,  14,  15  ; 
made  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber, 
15,  16  ;  is  knighted,  16  ;  advice  of 
the  primate  Abbot  to  the  new  fa- 
vourite, 16,  17  ;  interview  between 
the  old  and  new  favourite,  17,  18; 
project  of  a  partisan  of  Somerset  to 
assassinate  Villiers,  18  ;  appointed 
Master-of-the-Horse  during  his  first 


year  at  court,  19  ;  office  of  private 
secretary  devolves  upon  him  on 
Somerset's  disgrace,  19 ;  Baoon*8 
letter  to  him  on  his  promising  the 
reversion  of  the  chancellurship,  19  ; 
the  favourite*8  frank  disposition, 
affitble  bearing,  and  generous  good- 
nature, 20 ;  Lord  Clarendon's  esti- 
mate of  him  at  this  period,  21  ; 
origin  of  his  nickname  of  "  Steenie," 
22  ;  Bishop  Goodman's  sketch  of 
him,  22 ;  popuUrity  with  the  no- 
biUty,  22  ;  created  a  Knight  of  the 
Garter,  and  named  Justice  of  Fo- 
rests north  of  Trent^  23  ;  familiar 
letter  of  Anne  of  Denmark,  24 ; 
his  patent  of  nobiliiy  prepared  by 
Bacon,  25  ;  ceremonial  of  his  crea- 
tion, double,  26 ;  Bacon's  letter  of 
advice  to  the  peer  of  twenty-four, 
27  ;  letter  from  the  queen  com- 
mending Villiers  for  "lugging  the 
sow's  (the  king's)  ears,"  29  ;  rela- 
tions between  Prince  Charles  and 
his  father's  favourite,  29 ;  created 
Earl  of  Buckingham,  3 1  ;  Sherborne 
Castle  and  domain,  Raleigh's  pro- 
perty, offered  to  and  nobly  refused 
by  him,  31 ;  becomes  sole  dispenser 
of  all  royal  favours,  33  ;  his  kins- 
men and  connexions  swarm  in  the 
king's  palace,  34,  35;  lampoons 
written  upon  the  favourite  and  his 
brothers,  35  ;  accompanies  Jjtmes  I. 
to  Scotland,  37  ;  implicated  with 
Bacon  in  intrigues  to  ruin  Chief 
Justice  Coke,  39 ;  first  instance  of 
his  rapacity,  40;  is  raised  to  a 
marquisate,  44 ;  celebrated  by  Ben 
Jonson's  "Vision  of  Delight,"  43 ; 
princely  liberality  to  his  household, 
48,  49 ;  his  magnificence  becomes 
marked  by  ostentation,  49;  the 
king  seeks  a  wealthy  wife  for  his 
favourite,  54;  Bacon  refuses  to 
traffic  in  patent  offices,  59 ;  in- 
creased intimacy  of  Prince  Charles 
and  Buckingham,  62  ;  mystery  and 
romance  of  the  favourite's  marriage, 
64 ;  correspondence  with  the  Earl  fk 
Rutland  on  bis  daughter's  elopement, 
68,  69  ;  is  married  in  the  strictest 
privacy,  73 ;  entertains  James  L 
at  Burleigh-on-the-Hill,  79;  bor- 
rows io,ooo2.  of  Lord  President 
Montague,  90;  the  odium  of  traf- 
ficking in  patent  monopolies  falls 
upon  Buckingham  and  Bacon,  95  ; 
reputed  amours  and  foibles,  97,  98; 
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loTe  of  ftdTentiire,  98 ;  pbm  the 
Mcret  joiiroeyto  BAjulrid  with  Priuoe 
Charles,  10 1 ;  definitiTely  nettled  in 
spite  of  the  king's  unwillingness, 
104  ;  sets  oat  with  Prince  Charles 
in  disguise  for  the  Continent,  105  ; 
adventures  on  the  road,  106-110; 
arrival  at  Madrid,  iix;  rapturous 
reception  of  Prince  Charles  and 
Buckingham  by  royal  fSunily,  113  ; 
joint  letter  with  the  Prince  to  their 
"poor  old  dad"  King  James,  115  ; 
lavish  gifts  of  jewellery  to  the 
Spanish  ladies,  133 ;  his  insolent 
letter  to  the  king  asking  him  to  send 
more  jewels,  133;  his  manners  in 
Spain  contrasted  with  those  of 
Prince  Charles,  137  ;  created  a  duke, 
138;  characteristic  letter  to  the 
king  thereupon,  130;  his  life  at 
the  court  of  Madrid,  131 ;  his  con- 
jugal fidelity  unjuRtly  impugned, 
I  ^  ;  scandalous  story  of  his  misbe- 
haviour to  the  Condessa  Olivarez, 
137 ;  enmity  of  the  duke  and 
Olivarez,  137,  138;  in  disfavour 
with  Philip  IT.,  quits  the  court 
without  leavetaking,  141  ;  popu- 
larity on  arriving  in  England,  144 ; 
his  debts  and  embarrassments,  144  ; 
intrigues  with  the  opposition,  147 ; 
worn  down  in  health  and  spirits, 
150;  Iniosa  accuses  the  duke  of 
treachery  to  the  king,  151  ;  James 
resolves  to  dismiss  the  &vourite 
from  his  counsels,  151  ;  the  duke's 
insolent  letter  to  the  king,  15  a ; 
scene  between  the  king  and  fa- 
vourite, 153 ;  restored  to  royal 
&vour,  154  ;  forces  the  king  to  de- 
clare war  against  Spain,  155  ;  turns 
the  tables  on  the  king  and  the  Earl 
of  Bristol,  156 ;  York  House  and 
other  bounties  bestowed  by  James, 
157 ;  familiar  correspondence  re- 
newed between  James  and  the  duke, 
'57}  15S ;  insecurity  of  the  duke's 
position  from  the  king's  fickleness, 
159 ;  sets  on  foot  the  French  match, 
160,  161,  165  ;  fatal  illness  of  King 
James,  168 ;  the  duke  accused  of 
poisonin|^  the  king,  169-176;  con- 
firmed m  favour  and  office  by 
Charles  I.  on  his  accession,  177  ; 
fatal  error  in  obtaining  impeach- 
ments, 1 78 ;  goes  to  Paris  to  con- 
duct Henrietta  Maria  to  England, 
184 ;  his  magnificent  retinue,  184- 
186;  hospitably  reoeivedn^y  French 


court)  187 ;  becomes  enamoiired  of 
Anne  of  Austria,  187 ;  a  votary  of 
female  beauty,  188 ;  abetted  in  his 
mad  passion  by  the  Duchess  do 
Cbevrense^  189;  .disguises  himself 
in  order  to  approach  the  queen,  193  ; 
offends  the  fVench  courtiers  by  his 
prodigal  largesses,  194;  compro- 
mises Anne  of  Austria  through  his 
insensate  conduct,  198  ;  returns  to 
Amiens  to  se^  a  parting  interview 
with  the  queen,  901  ;  daring  intru- 
sion, 903 ;  gage  tTamaur  on  leave- 
taking,  303;  meets  his  wife  at 
Boul^ne  and  embarks  for  Dover, 
105;  outwits  Richelieu,  a  10,  iii  ; 
love-letters  in  hieroglyphics,  iii; 
Richelieu's  intention  to  assassinate 
the  duke,  m  ;  the  favourite's  do- 
mestic joys  and  sorrows,  913;  his 
pecuniary  embarrassments,  ^14; 
passes  the  summer  at  Burieigfa,  the 
plague  being  in  London,  415  ;  his 
conduct  as  minister  and  lord  high 
admiral,  316,  117;  energetic  efforts 
to  create  a  navy,  317-319;  unjust 
depreciation  of  his  character  as  lord 
high  admiral,  318,  319;  abuse  of 
power  by  rashly  urging  on  a  war 
with  Spain,  331 ;  blune  of  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Cadiz  expedition  rests 
upon  him,  333;  taunted  by  EUot 
for  staying  at  home  from  the  war, 
335 ;  the  Commons  impeach  the 
favourite,  337 ;  his  speech  to  the 
Lords  on  the  arbitrary  conduct  of 
the  Conmions,  330 ;  motives  for 
going  to  war  with  France,  333 ; 
brings  about  the  expulsion  of  the 
queen's  attendants,  337;  jealousy 
of  the  queen's  influence  with  Charles, 
337  ;  harsh  treatment  of  Henrietta 
Maria,  337;  rage  at  being  over- 
reached by  Richelieu,  338 ;  resolves 
to  succour  the  Protestants  at  La 
Rochelle,340 ;  splendid  preparations 
for  the  expedition,  343  ;  veiled  poi^ 
trait  of  Anne  of  Austria  in  state 
cabin  of  his  yacht,  344  ;  sails  with- 
out taking  leave  of  his  duchess,  344  ; 
is  visited  by  Charles  I.  at  Ports- 
mouth, 346  ;  saib  for  La  Rochelie, 
347 ;  his  energy  and  chivalrous 
mode  of  carrying  on  the  war,  347- 
349  ;  obliged  to  retreat  for  want  of 
reinforcements,  353  ;  strikes  a  last 
blow  before  embarking,  353  ;  fright- 
ful loss  among  the  land  forces,  355 ; 
his  heroism — the  last  man  to  leave 
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the  boAch,  355 ;  Uie  kiiig'a  seDti- 
menU  towaHs  bis  nngncowfol 
&Toiirite»  156;  tnuifporto  of  the 
king  end  the  dake  at  the  vote  of  the 
five  sabeidies,  160;  beoomee  the 
object  of  univenal  hatred^  263 ; 
anticipations  of  his  fiJl,  264 ;  pro- 
phedesof  "the  doke's  devd"  and 
Ladj  Daviea^  264,  265 ;  piepares 
for  a  second  expedition  to  saoooor 
La  Rochelle,  265 ;  is  threatened 
with  assassination,  266 ;  resolves  to 
SDOceed  in  the  enterprise  or  perish, 
2<kS ;  his  impressive  fwewdl  to 
Charles,  269;  last  oonversation 
with  Land,  267 ;  incidents  during 
joomey  to  Portsmouth.  267  ;  assas- 
sinated by  Felton,  269 ;  the  govern- 
ment paralysed  by  loss  of  its  minis- 
ter, admiral,  and  general,  274 ;  lus 
'*  poor  and  confns^  "  lunenJ,  275 ; 
snmmaiy  of  his  character  and 
career,  276-281. 

Buckingham,  Countess  ol^  mother  of 
George  Yilliers — ^her  humble  antece- 
dents, iL  4  ;  marries  Sir  G.  Yilliers, 
of  Brokesby,  4 ;  contiacts  marriage 
for  the  second  and  third  time,  7; 
idolises  her  son  Geoige,  9 ;  figures 
conspicuously  at  court,  20  ;  created 
countess,  33 ;  her  true  character 
devdnpes  itself,  33 ;  introduces 
"country-dances,*'  34;  receives  a 
bribe  of  1500^.  for  Baleigh*B  release 
52  ;  abducts  Lady  Katherine  Man- 
nen,  67 ;  Sir  E.  Zouch's  letter  on 
the  abduction,  71  ;  partiality  for 
Bishop  Williams^  78;  her  match- 
making and  rapacity,  90,  91 ;  her 
retirement  from  court — ^the  affiur  of 
the  diamond  necklace,  92-94  ;  con- 
verted to  the  Komi^  faith,  93  ; 
aoeosed  of  poisoning  James  I. ,  1 70, 
I7^»  173 ;  farewell  letter  to  her  son 
before  saUing  for  La  Rochelle,  246. 

Bnssy-Babntin,  Count,  his  party,  iL 
376. 

Caltiv,  result  of  his  preaching,  i.  2 1 1. 
Campbell,  Lord,  exonerates  l^ynaud, 

Capello,  Bianca,  favourite  of  Fran- 
cis I.,  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  L 

355- 
CABR,  Robert,  Earl  of  Somerset, 
Csvourite  of  James  I.  of  EngUnd  ; 
his  ancestry — ^his  father  head  of  the 
noble  house  of  Lothian,!.  400;  page 
to  James  in  boyhood,  400 ;  the  ac- 


cident of  breaking  his  legthe  making 
of  his  fortunes,  401  ;  King  James 
teaches  him  Latin  and  lectures  him 
in  politics,  401 ;  is  reoognised  as 
Royal  Favourite,  402  ;  is  knighted, 
and  soon  after  cn*ted  Baron  Bianoe- 
peth,  then  Viscount  Rochester,  and 
made  a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  40a  ; 
transacts  business  as  prime  ministiT 
and  chief  secretary,  402 ;  his  mar- 
riage with  I^y  Frances  Howaid, 
the  divorced  wife  of  Earl  of  Essex, 
405;  makes  Overbory  his  confidant 
and  guide  in  his  career  of  favourit- 
i">^  4i3t  418-421;  obstacles  thrown 
in  tile  way  of  his  marriage  by  Over- 
buiy,  414  ;  entire  power  of  the  kini;- 
dom  in  the  bands  of  Somerset  and  his 
party,  422 ;  finds  a  rival  in  James's 
favour  in  (George  Tillien,  422  ;  the 
rival  Csvourites  divide  the  court  into 
two  parties,  424  ;  Somerset  arrested 
in  the  king's  preeenoe  for  the  murder 
of  Overbury,  425  ;  chaiged  with  the 
murder  of  Prince  Henry  by  Goke^ 
426 ;  committed  to  the  Tower  with 
his  countess,  426  ;  trial  of  the  Earl 
and  Countess  of  Somerset,  427 ; 
found  guilty,  but  their  sentence  ulti- 
mately remitted,  429,  431 ;  pass  the 
rest  of  their  lives  in  poverty,  ob- 
scurity, and  mutual  loaUun|^  431. 

Carr,  Anne,  daughter  of  the  fiivonrite 
— married  to  Lord  William  Russell, 
afterwards  Eari  and  Dukeof  Bedford 
^mother  of  Lord  William  RusseU, 
beheaded  1637,  L  431. 

Carrousel,  military  game  of  the,  i.  243. 

Cathebdik  XL,  Empress  of  Russia ; 
characteristics  of  her  fiivouritiBm, 
u-  434*  435;  her  antecedents  as 
grand-duchess,  437 ;  abandons  Poni- 
atowski,  447 ;  aims  at  popularity, 
447 ;  her  botuty,  sensuality,  and 
temerity,  447  ;  conspires  with  Bes- 
tucheff  against  her  husband,  448 ; 
becomes  Sie  tool  of  the  five  Qrlofib, 
452 ;  proclaimed  empress  of  all 
the  Russias,  455 ;  crowned  next  day, 
458;  treats  Peter  with  silent  dis- 
dain, 459 ;  receives  homage  from 
the  nobiuty  as  absolute  sovereign, 
461 ;  triumphant  entry  into  St. 
Petenburg,  462 ;  her  cruel  and  hypo- 
critical declaration,  465 ;  destruction 
of  the  Hoistein  Holdiers,  467  ;  coro- 
nation at  Moscow  and  reception 
there^  468  ;  plots  to  assassinate  her 
and  her  favourite,   472 ;    secretly 
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confined  of  a  boo,  475 ;  her  policy 
aod  projects  on  becoming  empress, 
475  ;  driven  to  Livonia  Dy  a  con- 
spiracy, 477 ;  attempt  of  Tcboglolcoff 
to  assassinate  her,  483  ;  projects  the 
invasion  of  the  Crimea,  491,  493 ; 
romantic  passion  for  Lsinskol,  495- 
497  >  progress  to  Elherson,  498 ; 
her  meeting  with  Poniatowslii, 
500  ;  with  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
Joseph  II.,  500  ;  design  of  making 
her  grand-daughter  queen  of  Swe- 
den, 516 ;  invites  the  young  king  of 
Sweden  to  St.  Petersburg,  510; 
Buflfers  from  a  stroke  of  apoplexy 
through  vexation  at  failure  of  the 
match,  5)3  ;  her  second  seiaureand 
death,  515-5)7  ;  summary  of  her 
reign  and  character,  530-539. 

Cantecroix,  Beatrice  de  Cosaoce,  Prin- 
cess de,  beloved  by  Charles  IV.  of 
Lorraine,  ii.  368. 

Gaylus,  Madame  de,  her  Sonvenin  of 
Madlle.  de  la  Vallidre,  ii.  379. 

Chalais,  Henry  de  Talleyrand,  Prince 
de,  dies  on  the  first  scafiPold  erected 
by  Richelieu,  ii  991 ;  his  conspiracy, 
990,  191. 

Chamboid,  Court  of  Francis  at  chftteaa 
of,  i.  130-234. 

Chableb  I.  of  England  incurs  the  vin- 
dictive rancour  of  Richelieu,  iL  315  ; 
intimacy  with,  and  confidence  in, 
Buckingham,  61 ;  secret  journey  to 
Spain  projected,  99-104  ;  departure 
for  the  Continent  with  Buckingham, 
105 ;  adventures  on  the  road,  106- 

1 10  ;  arrival  at  Madrid,  1 1  x,  112  ; 
reception  there,  114-119;  precluded 
from  seeing  the  Infanta,  no ;  ad- 
venture at  the  Cata  di  Campo,  110, 

111  ;  life  at  Madrid,  131  ;  anxiety 
in  England  at  his  protracted  stay, 
131 ;  departure  ot  Charles  from 
Madrid,  141  ;  conduct  of  Charles  in 
the  afiair,  147  ;  the  French  match, 
161-168;  his  accession,  177  ;  fatal 
error  in  the  matter  of  impeachments, 
1 79 ;  state  of  England,  1 79 ;  French 
match  concluded,  181 ;  rashly  enters 
upon  a  war  with  Spain,  111  ;  de- 
clares war  against  France,  133 ; 
dismisses  the  queen*s  French  suite, 
135  ;  viuls  Buckingham  at  Ports- 
mouth, 143 ;  his  sentiments  towards 
his  unsuccessful  favourite,  156, 157 ; 
parting  with  Buckingham,  166  ;  re- 
ceives tidings  of  his  murder,  173; 
orders  his  body  to  be  embalmed, 


174  ;  refined  taste  of  the  king,  178 ; 
welcomes  the  Duchess  de  ChevreusOy 

314. 

Chablbs  le  Bel,  his  policy  against  his 
brother-in-law,  Edward  II.,  i.  55. 

Chablbs  V.  opposes  the  marriage  oi 
Catherine  de'  Medici  to  the  Duke 
d'Orleans,  i.  111. 

Chablbs  VII.  of  France,  disastrous 
beginning  of  his  reign,  i.  169  ;  ena- 
moured of  Agnes  Sorel,  173;  re- 
sumes his  energy  at  the  instance  of 
his  favourite,  175  ;  re-enters  Paris 
with  Agnes  Sorel,  186 ;  bestows 
upon  her  the  manor  of  Beauti-iur- 
Mame,  188  ;  love  of  Agnes  impels 
him  to  drive  the  English  out  of 
France,  190,  198,  100. 

Chablbs  TjL.  of  France,  endeavoura 
to  suppress  duelling,  L  158. 

Chartier,  Alain,  poet,  attracts  the  at- 
tention of  Margaret  of  Scotland, 
i.  101. 

CHASTELAR,  favourite  of  Mary 
Stuart,  Queen  of  Soots,  a  nephew  of 
Bayard — attached  from  childhood  to 
the  house  of  Montmorency,  i.  197  ; 
his  character  as  a  poet,  soldier,  and 
duellist,  197 ;  his  wit  and  gallantry 
captivate  Ronsard,  the  poet,  997; 
pays  assiduous  court  to  Mary  Stuart 
during  her  widowhood  in  France^ 
198;  accompanies  the  queen  to 
ScoUand,  198;  confidant  of  Marshal 
d'Amville,  who  aspired  to  the  hand 
of  Mary,  199;  frenzied  verses  ad- 
dressed to  Queen  Mary,  300;  ar- 
rives secretly  in  Edinburgh,  301 ; 
interview  with  the  queen  at  Holy- 
rood,  303  ;  received  into  the  royal 
suite  as  court  poet,  304 ;  his  infa- 
tuation that  Mary  loves  him,  309  ; 
conceals  himself  in  the  queen's 
chamber,  311;  banished  the  court 
by  Mary's  command,  316;  his  se- 
cond offence  at  Burnt  Island,  316  ; 
sentenced  to  death  —  behaviour 
during  his  last  moments,  316,  317. 

CHATEAUBRIAND,  Countess  de, 
&vouriteof  Francis  I.,  i.  iii,  111, 
113,  117-110. 

Chateaubriand,  Sire  de,  the  original 
'*  Bluebeard,"  i.  118. 

Chftteauneuf,  Charles  de  TAub^pine, 
Marquis  de,  his  antecedents,  ii.  195 ; 
involved,  as  lover  of  the  Duchess  de 
Chevreuse,  in  a  plot  against  Riche- 
lieu, 296 ;  involved  in  a  plot  against 
Maiarin,  and  banished  to  Touraine, 
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363  ;  restored  to  office  when  BCasarin 

goes  into  exile,  363;  his  death,  363. 

GbiHilnes,    Duke    and    Marshal    de, 

brother  of  the  fiavourite  Be  Laynesy 

CHEVREUSE,  Marie  de  Sohan, 
Duchess  o(  faroarite  of  Anne  of 
Anstria,  her  character  oontrasted 
with  that  of  Madame  d'Hautefort, 
ii  383 ;  ancient  and  illustrious 
fineage,  384  ;  married  at  sixteen  to 
De  Luynes,  185  ;  second  marriage 
to  Claude  de  Lorraine,  Duke  de 
CheTTeose^  185  ;  appointed  turin- 
tendante  ik  the  queen's  household, 
^5,  2S6  ;  intimate  friendship  with 
Anne  of  Austria,  286  ;  her  first 
scrape,  187,  a88,  289;  Earl  of 
Holland  enamoured  of  her,  388; 
uds  Buckingham  in  wooing  the 
queen,  189 ;  her  reUtions  with 
VillierBy  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
989 ;  deeply  in  love  with  Lord 
HoUaad,  289;  banished  to  Lor- 
rune  on  account  of  Chalaia'  oon- 
spiraey,  tgi ;  captivates  Charles  I V., 
Duke  of  Lorraine,  393 ;  her  return 
to  court,  395 ;  entangles  Chateau- 
nenf  m  a  plot  against  Richelieu, 
396  ;  banished  to  Touraine,  399  ; 
goes  to  Paris  in  disguise  to  visit  the 
queen,  299,  305  ;  extracts  from  her 
secret  correspondence  with  ChUteau- 
neuf^  397,  198 ;  clandestine  corre- 
spondence with  Anne  of  Austria, 
303  ;  actual  part  taken  in  Cb&teau- 
nenrs  conspiracy,  304;  Richelieu 
tries  to  conciliate  her,  308;  the 
prayei^book  signal  in  error,  309 ; 
ffies  to  Spain  from  the  cardinal's 
vengeance,  310 ;  journeys  on  horse- 
back in  male  attire,  311  ;  adven- 
tures on  the  road  to  Madrid,  310- 

313  ;  wounded  in  an  affray  with 
robbers,  310;  honourably  received 
by  Philip  IV.,  313  ;  repairs  to  Eng- 
limd  and  is  welcomed  by  Charles  L, 

314  ;  her  letter  to  Anne  of  Austria, 
redaiming  her  property,  314;  her 
pecuniary  distress,  316  ;  protracted 
negotiation  with  Richelieu  for  her 
return  to  France,  317-319;  the 
warning  given  her  by  Chvles  of 
Lorraine,  330 ;  intercedes  with 
Charies  L  for  the  Duke  de  la  Valette, 
335  ;  renews  her  old  duel  with 
Richelieu,  325 ;  forms  a  faction  of 
emigrants,  325  ;  acts  in  BrusseLi  as 
the  oooneotiz^  link  between  Eng- 


land, Spain,  and  Lorraine,  326; 
her  important  share  in  the  con- 
spiracy of  De  Soissons,  326 ;  was  she 
implicated  in  that  of  Graston  and 
Cinq  Mari  f  3^7 ;  the  queen  aban- 
dons her  through  dread  of  Richelieu, 
331  ;  sinks  to  the  lowest  depths  of 
misfortune,  331 ;  her  triumphant 
return  to  court  on  the  deaths  of 
Richelieu  and  Louis  Xm.,  334  ; 
diminution  of  Anne  of  Austria's 
affection,  336;  Mazarin's  dread  of 
the  duchess,  339  ;  friends  and  foes 
of  Mazarin  and  the  duchess,  340, 
341  ;  she  attacks  Richelieu's  system 
and  its  adherents,  345 ;  party  of  the 
Importants,  342 ;  intercedes  for 
Cfa&teauneuf  and  the  Yendome 
princes,  345  ;  intrigues  and  counter- 
plots of  the  duchess  and  Masarin, 
348  ;  the  cardinal  and  the  duchess 
coquet  with  each  other,  349 ;  she 
detects  his  artifice  and  gives  him 
great  anxiety,  349, 350 ;  he  considers 
her  the  head  and  front  of  the  /m- 
partants^  35 1  ;  her  ffite  to  the  queen 
at  Benard's,  356  ;  her  step-mother 
offiands  the  queen  thereat,  356; 
serious  consequences  resulting  there- 
from. 35^»  357  ;  1*«*  Jiope  o^  the 
Important^  357  ;  failure  of  Bean- 
fort's  plot  to  kill  Mazarin,  358  ;  the 
question  to  what  extent  Madame 
de  Chevreuse  was  implicated,  dis- 
cussed, 358  ;  banished  from  court, 
364 ;  goes  for  the  third  time«  into 
exile,  336;  places  her  diamonds 
with  the  Marquis  de  Coetquen,  368 ; 
suls  for  Dartmouth — captured  by  a 
Parliamentarian  cruiser — carried  to 
Isle  of  Wight,  368  ;  finds  a  safe  re- 
treat in  the  Low  Countries,  368; 
once  more  the  soul  of  every  intrigue 
against  the  French  Government, - 
369  ;  plays  a  principal  part  in  the 
Fronde,  370;  brought  back  again 
finally  to  the  queen  and  MazArin, 
371 ;  her  restoration  to  royal  favour, 
371  ;  retires  from  public  life  and 
renounces  all  worldly  grandeur,  372 ; 
dies  humbly  and  obscurely  at  Gagny, 

37«. 

Chribtiak  IV.,  King  of  Denmark, 
his  visit  to  the  Court  of  England,  i. 
407. 

CINQ  MARS,  Henri  de,  favourite  of 
Louis  XIII.,  i.  479 ;  plots  to  over- 
throw Richelieu,  ii.  329;  brought 
to  the  scaffold,  330. 
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Clande,  Qaeen,  fint  ooDBort  of  Fzan- 
cis  I.,  i.  no. 

Clement  VII.,  Pope,  promoteB  a  mar- 
xiftce  between  hit  niece,  Catherine 
de' Medici,  and  the  Duke  d'Orleane, 

Goetquent  Marqait  de,  hospitably  re- 
ceives Madame  de  CheTreose  when 
exiled,  iL  368. 

CoBur,  Jacqaes,  the  moneyer,  favourite 
of  Charles  VII.,  i.  181-185,  190^ 
196 ;  figures  in  the  Icing's  triumph 
in  Normandy,  105  ;  incurs  the  en- 
mity of  the  great  nobles,  206  ;  is 
accused  of  poisoning  Agnes  Sorel, 
106 ;  tried  and  acquitted,  but  im- 
prisoned and  stripped  of  his  wealth, 
106,  107. 

Coke,  Chief  Justice,  his  disgiaoe 
brought  about  by  Buckingham,  ii. 
40,  41  ;  marries  his  daughter  to 
Sir  J.  Villiers,  43 ;  reinstated  by 
James  I.  43. 

CONCINI,  Condno  de',  favourite 
of  Marie  de'  Medici,  accompanies 
Marie  de'  Medici  to  France^  1-  557  i 
creator  of  Bichelieu's  early  for- 
tunes, 358 ;  antecedents  of  the  Flo- 
rentine favourite,  358  ;  betrothed  to 
the  queen's  foster-sister,  Eleonora 
Galligai,  356 ;  ouarrel  with  the 
envoy  Giovannim  disquiets  the 
French  court,  361  ;  Queen  Marie 
persecutes  Giovannini,  362  ;  Con- 
cini  visits  England  in  the  suite  of 
the  Duke  de  Bracciano,  370  ;  letters 
of  naturalization  granted  him,  373 ; 
marries  Eleonora  Galligai,  and  ob- 
tains the  post  of  chevalier  eThonneur, 
373  ;  his  increasing  influence  over 
Marie  de'  Medici,  373  ;  his  arro- 
gance and  ambition,  374  ;  bears  off 
the  prize  in  tilting  from  the  whole 
nobility  of  France,  374  ;  the  first  to 
announce  to  the  queen  the  assassi- 
nation of  her  consort,  374  ;  created 
Marquis  d'Ancre,  376  ;  his  personal 
attributes,  376  ;  his  career  of  rapid 
prosperity  and  pre-eminence  at 
court,  377 ;  mutual  hatred  of  the 
&vourite  and  the  Duke  d'Epemon, 
378 ;  hatred  felt  by  De  Luynes,  the 
king's  favourite,  against  d'Ancre, 
378  ;  plots  with  Cond^  and  Bouillon 
against  the  crown,  378;  incurs  the 
displeasure  of  the  queen  and  is  or* 
dered  to  quit  her  presence,  378  ;  his 
wife  effects  his  reconciliation  with 
Queen  Marie,   379 ;   is  created  a 


Marshal  of  France,  381 ;  insults 
Louis  XIII.  by  bis  ostentatious 
splendour  and  profusion,  383  ;  in- 
creasing unpopularity  of  Marshal 
d'Ancre,  384  ;  his  murder  planned 
bv  De  Luynes,  385  ;  his  last  inter- 
view with  the  queen- mother,  385 ; 
his  assassination  ;  savage  treat- 
ment of  his  remains  by  the  populaos^ 

387. 

CORNWALL,  Gaveston  created  Eail 
of,  i.  33. 

Coronel,  Maria,  disfigures  herself  by 
burning  to  escape  Don  Pedro's  im- 
portunities, i.  143. 

Dampubbe  Chateau  de,  fiivourite 
abode  of  Duchess  de  Chevreuse,  iL 

364. 
Dabhkotf,  Princess,  confidante  of  Ca- 
therine IL,  ii.  450,  453,  454,  455, 
461;  recalled  to  court,  469;  her 
spirited  reply,  refusing  to  be  the  in- 
strument of  Catherine's  vengeance, 

474. 

"  Day  of  Dupes,"  iU  result,  i.  463. 

Denmark,  Anne  of,  see  Aiine  of 
Denmark. 

DEYEREUX,  Robert,  Earl  of  Essex, 
fisvourite  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  op- 
posed by  Leicester  as  rival  to 
Raleigh,  of  whom  the  earl  was 
jealous,  1.  386  ;  the  queen's  sudden 
and  extravagant  partiality  for  Es- 
sex, 386 ;  sails  as  a  volunteer  to 
Portugal — is  recalled  by  the  Privy 
Council,  386 ;  Elizabeth,  in  a  threat- 
ening letter,  commands  his  return, 
386 ;  assumes  superiority  over  the 
rival  favourites  Blount  and  Raleigh, 
387 ;  is  wounded  in  a  duel  by  nis 
rival,  Bloant,  387 ;  the  queen's  re- 
sentment at  his  clandestine  mar- 
riage, 387  ;  censured  for  his  expe- 
dition to  Cadiz,  387 ;  makes  the 
Island  Voyage,  387 ;  is  created  earl 
marshal,  388;  appears  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  statesman,  388  ;  his  im- 
petuous temper  provokes  Elizabeth 
to  strike  him,  388 ;  his  contention 
with  Raleigh  in  the  tilt-yard,  389 ; 
the  "  feather  triumph"  an  example 
of  the  contentions  of  Elizabeto's 
favourites,  389 ;  deprived  of  his 
offices  for  his  conduct  as  Viceroy  of 
Ireland,  390 ;  enters  into  the  con- 
spiracy that  costs  him  his  life,  390  ; 
the  story  of  the  ring,  390 ;  perishes 
on  the  scaffold  at  Uurty-thiree,  391. 
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Digby  (Earl  of  Bristol),  negotiates 
the  SpixnUh  McUch,  il  99  ;  Bucking- 
ham's jeaioosy  of  him,  loi,  128; 
his  "destracted  despatch,"  112; 
accuses  Buckingham  of  high  trea- 
son, 226;  his  Chronique  Scanda- 
fewie,  227. 

Bnel  of  the  six  Minions,  i.  259. 

Dyer,  Edward,  letter  to  Sir  C.  Hatton 
on  the  means  of  regaining  Eliza- 
beth's favoor,  i.  277  ;  himself  incurs 
the  queen's  <Uspleasare,  283. 

Edwabd  I.,  the  Great  Plantagenet,  L 
4;  errors  alleged  to  have  been  com- 
mitted in  the  education  of  his  son, 
5  ;  imprisons  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
10;  banishes  Gaveston,  14  ;  gloomy 
apprehensions  of  his  son's  career, 
15  :  recalls  Gaveston  to  court,  16  ; 
his  rage  on  being  asked  to  create 
Gaveston  Count  de  Fonthieo,  17  ; 
sentences  the  favourite  to  perpetual 
exile,  18 ;  knights  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  his  companions,  19 ; 
joomeys  towards  Scotland  and  dies, 
20. 

Edwakd  of  Caernarvon,  II.  of  Eng- 
land, first  Prince  of  Wales,  his 
ebaracter,  i.  2  ;  made  Regent  of 
England  at  thirteen,  3  ;  educa- 
tion entrusted  to  Renaud,  4  ; 
keeps  his  separate  court  when  a 
child,  5  ;  makes  Gaveston  his  bosom 
friend,  6;  his  prodigality  and  ex- 
travagance, 10 ;  maltreats  Langton, 
bishop  of  Chester  and  kills  his 
deer,  10 ;  imprisoned  by  the  king, 
10 ;  for  further  offences  forbidden  to 
enter  his  father's  court,  1 1 ;  receives 
the  homage  of  the  barons  on  his  ao- 
eeasion,  2 1 ;  appoints  Eai'l  of  Pem- 
broke Gtiardian  of  Scotland,  and 
hastily  quits  the  North  to  meet 
Gaveston,  22;  heaps  honours  and 
grants  of  lands  on  his  favourite,  22, 
23  ;  goes  to  France  to  marry  Prin- 
cess Isabelhb,  26  ;  excites  the  anger 
of  the  nobility  at  his  coronation 
through  his  favourite,  28,  29 ;  enters 
Scotland  and  advances  to  the  Forth, 
34  ;  passes  Christmas  at  York  with 
Gaveston,  36 ;  withdraws  to  Tyne- 
month  and  thenoe  to  Scarborough, 
menaced  hy  the  barons,  37 ;  trans- 
porta  of  grief  at  Gaveston's  death, 
40;  the  barons  in  arms  against  him, 
41 ;  loses  Scotland  through  the  battle 
of  Bannockbum,  42  ;  favours  the 
TOL.  I. 


Despensers,  43;  his  favouritism 
excites  civil  war,  45 ;  advances 
against  the  barons  in  Yorkshire,  47  ; 
after  his  successes  against  the 
barons,  falls  again  into  favourit- 
ism, 50  ;  summoned  to  do  homage 
for  Guienne,  51 ;  resigns  Guienne 
and  Pouthieu  to  his  son,  52  ;  his 
queen  at  Paris  conspires  against 
him,  53  ;  his  letters  entreating  her 
to  return,  54 ;  flees  with  the 
Despensers  to  Bristol  Castle,  58 ; 
conceals  himself  in  Wales,  58  ;  im- 
prisoned in  Kenilworth  Castle,  59  ; 
IS  deposed  and  murdered  in  Berkeley 
Castle,  6365. 
Edward  of  Windsor  (III.  of  Eng- 
land) does  homage  for  Guienne  and 
Ponthieu,  i.  52 ;  afi&anced  to  Philippa 
of  Hainault^  56  ;  accedes  on  his 
father's  deposition,  61  ;  seizes  Mor- 
timer at  Nottingham  and  assumes 
the  government  of  the  state,  69. 
Edward  of  Woodstock  {the  Black 
Prince)  destroys  the  French  army 
in  Poitou,  i.  139. 
Eleanor  of  Castile,  queen  of  Edward  I., 

i.  5,  9- 
Eliot,   Sir  John,  compares  Bucking- 
ham to  Sejanus,  ii.  229. 
Elonora  of  Portugal,  sister  of  Charles V. 

and  queen  of  Francis  I.,  i.  216. 
Elizabeth,  Empress  of  Russia,  her 
choice  of  a  successor,  ii.  436  ;  her 
motives  for  choosing  Catherine 
Alexiewna  as  Grand  Duchess,  437  ; 
is  succeeded  by  Peter  III.,  438 ; 
her  death.  444. 
Elizabeth  Tudor  (Queen  of  England), 
her  favourites,  i.  268  ;  Leicester  an 
exception  to  her  ordinary  discrimi- 
nation, 268,  269  ;  receives  Raleigh 
into  her  favour,  271  ;  imprisons  him 
in  the  Tower  for  marrying  clandes- 
tinely Elizabeth  Throckmorton, 
272  ;  raises  Hatton  to  favour,  272  ; 
is  publicly  scandalised  on  that  ac- 
count, 274 ;  Burleigh's  objections  to 
her  marrying  Leicester,  276 ;  Hat- 
ton's  reply  to  her  letters  during  his 
absence  when  under  her  displeasure, 
280 ;  her  affection  revives  for  Hat- 
ton, 281  ;  favouritism  described  by 
GQbert  Talbot  in  a  letter  to  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  282  ;  curious  letter  of 
Hatton  to  Elizabeth,  signed  *'  Your 
Bondman,  everlastingly  tied,"  285  ; 
is  captivated  by  Essex,  286  ;  writes 
a  thi^atening  letter  commanding  big 
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return  from  Portugal,  286  ;  revokes 
her  threats  on  his  return,  and  be- 
stows new  grace  and  favour  upon 
him,  386  ;  takes  Charles  Blount  into 
favour,  a86 ;  orders  Raleij^h  off 
to  Ireland,  287  ;  presents  Blount 
with  a  chees- queen  of  gold,  287  ; 
her  favourites  contend  in  the  tilt- 
yard  on  her  birth- day,  288,  289  ;  she 
consigns  Essex  to  the  block,  290  ; 
the  story  of  the  ring,  290 ;  her  life 
a  sacrifice  to  grief  for  loss  of  her 
most  cherished  favourite,  292. 

Enclos,  Ninon  de  \\  her  circle,  ii,  375. 

Entragues,  Countess  d*,  the  cele- 
brated Marie  Touchet,  favourite  of 
Charles  IX.,  i.  352. 

ENTRAGUES,  Henriette  d',  (Mar- 
chioness  de  Verneuil)  favourite 
of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  attracts 
the  king  by  her  graceful  dancing,  i. 
352 ;  her  personal  appearance  at 
twenty,  352  ;  extracts  a  singular 
promise  of  marriage  from  the  king, 
352  ;  bitteily  reproaches  Henry  I  v . 
on  learning  his  betrothal  to  Marie 
de'  Medici,  353  ;  her  contemptuous 
allusions  to  theTuscan  princess, 353 ; 
her  popularity  at  Lyons  on  the  ar- 
rival in  that  city  of  Marie  de'Mcdici, 
35 3»  354 ;  threatens  to  make  Henry's 
sojourn  with  La  Florentina  brief, 
301  ;  is  visited  at  Verneuil  by 
Henry  IV.  shortly  after  his  mar- 
riage, 364  ;  description  of  the  cha- 
teau de  Verneuil,  36^  ;  the  favourite 
introduced  to  the  queen  by  the  king 
hiinstelf,  366  ;  takes  up  her  abode  at 
the  Louvre,  369  ;  compact  of  the 
queen^s  and  king's  favourites,  368  ; 
birth  of  her  son,  370 ;  her  anger  at 
Henry  not  visiting  her  on  the  occa- 
sion, 370  ;  intrigues  with  La  Galigai 
in  order  that  she  may  dance  in  a 
court  ballet,  371  ;  asserts  her  son's 
claim  to  the  throne,  373  ;  her  father 
and  stepbrother  sentenced  to  death, 
373 ;  the  favourite  banished  from 
court,  and  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment for  life,  373  ;  keeps  ^he  king 
her  slave  to  the  last  year  of  her  life, 
373  ;  dies  in  retirement,  388. 

Epemon,  Mademoiselle  d',  foils  Ma- 
dame de  Chevreuse's  design  of  mar- 
rying her  to  Beaufort,  ii.  348. 

Essex,  Earl  of  (son  of  Elizabeth's 
favourite),  married  at  fourteen  to 
Lady  Frances  Howard,  i.  403 ; 
"Masque  of  Hymen,"  written  by 


Ben  Jonson  for  that  occasion,  403  ; 
goes  to  the  University  after  his 
marriage,  405  ;  leaves  his  wife  at 
court  and  repairs  to  the  Continent, 
406  ;  returns  to  England  and  takes 
the  small-pox,  409  ;  Arthur  Wilson's 
praise  of  him,  410;  agrees  to  a 
divorce,  412  ;  becomes  general  of 
parliamentary  army. 

ETAMPES,  Duchess  d',  favourite  of 
Francis  I.,  birth  and  personal  attri- 
butes, i.  2 16  ;  presented  to  Francis  I. 
at  Bayonne,  216;  painted  by  Pri- 
maticcio  and  sculptured  by  Jean 
Gouion,  216  ;  mad  passion  of  Fran- 
cis I.  for  Mademoiselle  d'Heilly, 
217;  outrivals  the  Countess  de 
Chateaubriand  and  becomes  royal 
favourite,  217  ;  her  husband  said  to 
be  the  original  of  **  Bluebeard," 
218;  reappears  at  court  and  returns 
jewellery  remelted,  given  her  by 
Francis  I.,2 18 ;  rondean  and  epitaph 
upon  her  by  Marot,  218,  219  ;  pro- 
tectress of  the  serai-Huguenot  men 
of  letters,  and  patroness  uf  Rabelais, 
219;  attributes  the  charms  of  Diana 
de  Poitiers  to  sorcery,  235  ;  hatred 
existing  between  the  royal  favou- 
rites, 236  ;  the  sway  of  the  Duchesa 
ends  with  the  death  of  Francis  I., 
236. 

Exeter,  Bishop  of,  murdered  by  popu- 
lace, i.  57. 

Fadriqde,  R<manee  of  Don,  i. 
150. 

FAYETTE,  Louise  Angelique  de  la, 
favourite  of  Louis  the  Just  (XIII. 
of  France),  singled  out  by  Richelieu 
to  supplant  the  favourite  Marie 
d^Hautefort,  i.  466  ;  description  of 
the  queen's  maid  of  honour,  466  ; 
her  irreproachable  intimacy  with 
the  king,  467  ;  determines  to  take 
the  veil,  467  ;  endeavours  to  effect 
a  reconciliation  betweim  the  king 
and  queen,  467  ;  withdraws  to  the 
convent  of  *' the  Visitation,"  468; 
the  king  visits  her  there,  468. 

Fayette,  Madame  de  la,  flight  of 
Madlle.  de  la  Valli^re,  ii.  382. 

Felton,  John,  assassinates  Bucking- 
ham, ii.  269;  trial  and  execution, 
272,  273. 

Foix,  Frangoise  de,  tee  Countess  de 
Chateaubriand. 

FONTANGES,  Marie  Angelique, 
Duchess  de,  favourite  of  Louis  XIV., 
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maid  of  honour  to  the  Dachess 
d'OrteADs,  ii.  415 ;  designed  by 
^tadame  de  Montespan  to  supplant 
MadAme  de  Maintenon,  415  ;  her 
brief  but  brilliant  sway,  416  ;  effect 
of  her  deathbed  on  Louis  XIV., 
416;  rumours  of  her  having  been 
poisoned,  417. 

Forman^  Dr.,  the  magician,  supplies 
potions  and  philtres  to  Lady  Essex, 
i.  4^7. 

Fooquet,  Minister  of  Finance,  his 
pretengions  to  Madlle.  de  la  Val- 
lifere,  ii.  381  ;  Louis  XIV. *8  grudge 
against  him,  381. 

Fbaxcis  I.  and  Hekrt  VIII.,  their 
characters  contrasted,  i.  210;  his 
captivity  at  Madrid,  2 1 1  -2 1 7 ;  mad 
pa&^ion  for  Anne  d'Ueilly,  216  j 
rupture  with  the  Countess  de  Cha- 
teaubriand, 217;  curious  picture  of 
his  court,  220  ;  petite  bande  de  sea 
dame*  favoriiea,  224 ;  dies  at 
Rambouillet,  236. 

Fronde,  state  of  society  in  France 
aftar  the,  ii.  373. 

GABRIEL LE,  the  Fair,  f.iVourite  of 
Henry  IV.  of  France.  Parentage, 
birth-place,  and  girlhood,  i.  328, 
329;  her  personal  nppearance,  331- 
351 ;  her  early  attachment'  to  the 
Dake  de  Bellegarde,  329  ;  firnt  in- 
terview with  Henry  of  Beam,  330  ; 
refuses  Henry's  presents  at  Seulis, 
331  ;  her  emotion  at  Henry's  banish- 
ment of  Bellegarde,  333  ;  Henry, 
disguised  as  a  pejisaot,  seeks  an  in- 
terview with  her  at  the  Ciiateau  de 
CoBuvres,  334  ;  is  married  to  the 
B^ron  de  Liancourt,  336 ;  Gabrielle's 
sway  over  the  court  of  Henry  IV., 
338  i  Henry's  letter  to  Gabrielle  on 
his  recantation  of  Protastautism, 
340  ;  he  desires  to  elevate  her  to  the 
throne,  340 ;  opposition  of  Queen 
Marguerite  to  that  project,  340; 
Oabrielle  created  Marchioness  de 
Hooceaux,  341  ;  the  king  creates 
the  favourite  Duchess  de  Beaufort, 
541  ;  holds  the  state  and  dignity  of 
a  queen,  342  ;  accompanies  the  king 
on  the  opening  of  Parliament,  343 ; 
song  composed  on  Henry  quitting 
Gabrielle  for  the  wars,  344  ;  the 
king,  the  favourite,  and  the  ferry- 
man of  the  Seine,  344 ;  Gabrielle 
falls  into  melancholy  through  her 
superstition,  346 ;  Henr/s  hist  in- 


terview with  her,  347 ;  the  fisi- 
vourite's  sudden  death,  349;  her 
splendid  funeral,  350. 

GALIGAI,  Eleonora,  foster-sister 
and  favourite  of  Marie  de'  Medici, 
becomes  tire- woman,  reader  and 
confidante  to  the  Tuscan  princess,  i. 
356 ;  betrothed  to  Coucino  Concini 
by  consent  of  Marie  de*Medici,  356 ; 
daughter  of  the  joiner  Don,  she 
changes  her  name  for  that  of  the 
noble  family  of  Galigai,  357 ;  her 
personal  appearance,  manners,  and 
habits,36o^  361 ;  espouses  the  quarrel 
of  Concini  against  the  envoy  Gio- 
vannini,  361  ;  her  exclusion  by 
Henry  IV.  from  any  appointment 
in  the  royal  household,  362  ;  the 
Tuscan  minister,  Viiita,  remon- 
strates with  Queen  Marie  upon  her 
countenance*  of  her  obscure  fa- 
vourites, 363  ;  her  ascendancy  over 
Queen  Marie,  368 ;  the  queen*s 
favourite  enters  into  a  compact  with 
the  king's  favourite,  368  ;  promised 
an  appointment  in  the  household  by 
Madame  de  Verneuil,  368  ;  made 
daine  datours  through  intriguing 
with  Madame  de  Verneuil,  369  ; 
married  to  Concini,  372  ;  induces 
the  queen  to  purchase  the  marquis- 
ate  of  Ancre  for  her  husband,  376  ; 
her  personal  attributes  and  influ- 
ence, 377  ;  falls  into  temporary  dis- 
grace through  urging  the  preten- 
sions of  Cond£,  379 ;  her  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  queen  and  its  result, 
380 ;  popular  niunuurs  against  the 
marchioness  and  her  husband,  384 ; 
the  Mardhal  d' Ancre  in  vain  urges 
his  wife  to  leave  France,  384 ; 
brought  to  trial  for  treason,  soroery, 
and  magic,  388  ;  condemned  to 
death  and  burnt  as  a  witch,  388 ; 
her  vast  wealth  confiscated  and 
grasped  by  De  Luynes,  388. 

Gkston,  Duke  d'Orleans,  brother  of 
Louis  XIIL,  share  in  Chalais'  plot^ 
ii.  291  ;  in  the  conspiracy  of  Sois- 
Bons,  327  ;  seeks  an  asylum  in  Lor- 
raine, 307. 

GAVESTON.  Piers  de,  firet  fa- 
vourite of  Edward  II.,  accompanies 
his  father,  Arnold  de  Gaveston,  10 
England  when  fifteen,  i.  5  ;  mental 
and  bodily  endowmen's,  6,  7  ;  his 
dangerous  character  as  the  aMociate 
of  a  young  prince,  6;  leads  the 
Prince  of  Wales  into  a   prodigal 
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coarse  of  life,  to  ;  is  banished  from 
court  by  Edward  I.,  14  ;  a  pension 
granted  him  of  100  marks,  16;  is 
recalled  to  court  at  the  instance  of 
Prince  Edward,  16 ;  sentenced  to 
per()etual  exile,  and  to  quit  the 
realm  under  pain  of  death,  18 ; 
again  recalled  to  Eneland  on  the 
accession  of  Edwsrd  II.,  23  ;  created 
Earl  of  Cornwall,  and  has  a  grant 
of  the  Isle  of  Man,  with  other  do- 
mains, 72  ;  the  ministers,  judges, 
and  higliest  functionaries  of  the  late 
king  dismissed  by  the  favourite,  23  ; 
marries  the  king's  niece,  the  Princess 
Margaret  de  Clare,  33  ;  made  great 
chamberlain  and  the  king  s  secretary, 
23  ;  constituted  regent  of  the  realm 
during  the  king's  absence  in  France, 
34  ;  Gaveston's  contemptuous  treat- 
ment of  the  great  barons,  34 ;  his 
absolute  sway  over  Edward  II.,  14  ; 
challenges  all  comers  throughout 
England  to  tilt  with  him,  and  over- 
throws Earls  de  Warenne,  Hereford, 
and  Arundel,  35  ;  his  rapacity  and 
nnscrupulousness,  36 ;  becomes 
equally  detested  by  the  nobility  and 
populace,  37;  general  indignation 
felt  at  the  post  of  honour  being  held 
bv  Gaveston  at  the  coronation,  29  ; 
the  barons  petition  the  king  to 
banish  Gaveston,  19  ;  is  made  vice- 
roy of  Ireland,  31  ;  the  favourite  is 
again  recalled  31 ;  the  extent  to 
which  his  greediness  and  prodigality 
impoverished  the  crown,  32,  41  ; 
malignity  to  Queen  Isabella,  3a  ;  he 
escapes  to  the  Continent  to  avoid 
the  effects  of  the  barons'  hatred,  33  ; 
conducts  the  war  against  Scotland, 
34 ;  Is  for  the  third  time  banished 
the  realm,  35  ;  returns  secretly  to 
England,  36  ;  besieged  by  the  barons 
in  Scarborough  Castle,  37  ;  his  ca- 
pitulation to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
37 ;  falls  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemy,  "  the  Black  Dog  of  Arden," 
38  ;  is  beheaded  by  the  barons  at 
Blacklow  Hill,  39  ;  inventory  of  the 
vast  collection  of  plate  and  jewels  of 
which  Gaveston  despoiled  the  crown, 
4 1 ;  summary  of  his  character  and 
career,  43. 

Gloucester,  Earl  of,  killed  at  Bannock- 
bum,  i.  44. 

Grondomar,  Spanish  ambassador,  witty 
reply  to  Bacon,  ii.  76. 

Goring,  Lord,  centre  of  Madame  de 


Chevrense's  intrigues  with  the 
Spanish  party,  ii.  365- 

Goring,  master  of  the  "  fooleries**  to 
James  I.,  ii.  38. 

Goumay  and  Ogle,  assassins  of 
Edward  II.,  L  64. 

Gowrie,  tragedy  of— cause  of  Ram- 
say's fortunes  as  favourite,  i.  394, 

395- 
Gram  mont,     De,    challenges    Bossy 

d*Amboise,  i.  161. 
GUART,  Marquis  du,  minion  of  Henry 

III.,  i.  153, 154  ;  his  murder,  356. 
Guesclin,    Bertrand    dii,    Pedro    the 

Cruel  betrayed  by,  i.  163. 
Guise,  Duchess  de,  her  husband  cures 

her  of  levity,  i.  264. 
Guise,  Duke  de,  assassinated  at  Blois, 

i.  367.  • 
Gutierrez,  Vasco,  archbishop  of  To- 
ledo, i.  161. 

Haddington,  Viscount,  tee  Sir  John 
Ramsay. 

Harrington,  Lucy,  Countess  of  Bed- 
ford, promotes  the  early  fortunes  of 
George  Villiers,  ii.  12. 

Harrington,  Sir  John,  his  picture  of 
court  entertainments  of  James  I., 
i.  407. 

HATTON,  Sir  Christopher,  favourite 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  parantage,  edu- 
cation, and  first  step  to  promotion, 
i.  373  ;  personal  graces  and  accom- 
plishments, 173;  his  extraordinary 
elevation — becomes  lord  chancellor, 
373  ;  rivals  Leicester  in  the  queen's 
favour,  374;  scandals  propagated 
affecting  Elisabeth  and  this  fa- 
vourite, 274  ;  letter  of  Mary  Stuart 
accusing  Elizabeth  of  undue  inti- 
macy with  Hatton,  375  ;  grant  of 
Isle  of  Purbeck  to  him  and  his 
heirs,  375  ;  his  insinuations  addressed 
to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  375  ;  con- 
duct as  lord  chancellor,  376;  bar^ 
risters  refuse  to  plead  before  him, 
376  ;  Dyer's  letter  on  the  means  of 
Hatton  recovering  the  queen's  fa- 
vour, 377-379  ;  his  rival  the  Earl  of 
Oxford,  377 ;  letter  to  the  queen, 
having  lost  her  favour,  380  ;  appel- 
lation given  him  by  Elizabeth  of 
"Lids,"  or  "Lyddes,*'  383  ;  hU  re- 
ply  to  certain  letters  received  during 
absence  frum  the  queen,  384;  his 
death,  385  ;  his  character,  as  re- 
corded by  Camden  and  Naunton, 
«85. 
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HattoD,  Lady,  wife  of  Sir  E.  Coke,  ii. 
47  ;  her  manceuvres  to  marry  Buck- 
iogham  to  Diana  Cecil,  55  ;  preaeots 
a  sedan  to  James  I.,  57. 

HAUTEFOBT.  Mane  d\  favourite 
of  Louis  the  Jiut  (XIIL  of  France) 
brought  to  Paris  and  appointed 
maid-of-honour  to  Marie  de  Medici, 
L  461,  462;  her  birth-place  and  fa- 
mily  descent,  461 ;  the  king  first 
shows  her  marked  attention  at  Lyons, 
463  ;  her  beauty,  modesty,  and  intel- 
ligence, 463  ;  becomes  the  favourite 
both  of  Louis  and  Anne  of  Austria, 
463  ;  the  king's  first  overt  act  of 
gallantry,  463  ;  verses  on  the  fasci- 
nation she  exercised  over  the  royal 
lover,  465  ;  Louis  takes  a  billet 
from  her  bosom  with  a  pair  of  tongs, 

465  ;  Richelieu  grows  jealous  of  her 
influence  over  the  king  and  queen, 

466  ;  his  manoeuvre  to  supplant  her 
by  means  of  Mademoiselle  de  la 
Fayette,  466;  her  sympathy  for 
and  devotion  to  the  queen,  470  ; 
Richelieu  seeks  to  ruin  her  in  the 
king's  estimation,  470  ;  the  cardinal 
threatens  to  retire  unless  the  fa- 
vourite is  banished,  471 ;  Louis  bar- 
gains that  the  banishment  shall  not 
exceed  a  fortnight,  472  \  the  bicker- 
ings of  the  king  with  his  favourite, 
473  ;  Richelieu  effects  their  separa- 
tion, 472  ;  exhibits  her  devotion  to 
the  queen  by  entering  the  Bastille 
disguised  as  a  MouhrttU,  474-476  ; 
Anne  of  Austria's  gratitude  towards 
her  maid-of-honour,  477 ;  Louis' 
second  amorous  fit  for  Marie,  478  ; 
is  made  lady  of  the  bed-chamber, 
478 ;  sends  her  relative  to  warn 
Mademoiselle  de  Chevreuse  i.  474, 
ii.  309  ;  Richelieu  causes  her  to  be 
supplanted  in  the  king's  favour  by 
Cinq-Mars,!.  479 ;  the  king's  abrupt 
termination  ofhisplatonic  affection, 
479  ;  retires  from  court  on  her  dis- 
grace, 480  ;  recalled  from  exile  by 
the  queen  on  the  death  of  Louis 
XIII.,  480 ;  diminution  of  the 
queen's  affection  for  Marie,  480 ; 
is  married  to  the  Duke  de  Sohom- 
berg,  481  ;  attends  upon  Anne  of 
Austria  during  her  btst  illness,  483 ; 
Bummary  of  her  life  and  character, 
484,  485. 

HAY,  Sir  James,  favourite  of  James  I. 
of  England,  called  the  Scottish  He- 
Uoffabalus  from  giving  costly  feasts, 


i.  396 ;  created  Viscount  Doncaster 
and  £arl  of  Carlisle,  396  ;  his  cha- 
racter by  Lord  Clarendon,  396; 
sumptuous  ride  to  the  Louvre  when 
ambassador,  397  ;  his  embassy  to 
Paris  to  negotiate  the  French 
match,  ii.  165  ;  his  indignation  at 
Richelieu's  manoeuvres  and  firm 
conduct^  180. 
Hbnbuetta-Maria,  Queen  of  Charles 
I.,  her  prepossession  for  Prince 
Charles  II.,  162  ;  passionate  longing 
to  see  his  miniature,  163 ;  ceremonial 
of  her  espousals  in  Paris,  182  ;  her 
departure  for  England,  and  progress 
through  France,  ii.  195-205  ;  festi- 
vities in  London  on  her  marriage, 
215  ;  expulsion  of  her  French  at- 
tendants from  England,  235,  236; 
her  furious  rage  thereupon,  235  ; 
her  quarrel  with  Buckingham,  237  ; 
entreats  to  be  allowed  to  return  to 
France,  238 ;  welcomes  the  Duchess 
de  Chevreuse  in  exile,  314  ;  the 
queen  in  turn  a  fugitive  in  France, 

365. 

Henrietta-Maria,  daughter  of  Charles 
I.,  and  consort  of  Philip  Duke 
d' Orleans,  see  d' Orleans. 

Henry,  Prince  (son  of  James  I.),  pro- 
bably a  rejected  suitor  of  Lady 
Essex,  i.  409. 

HxNBT  II.  of  France  (of  house  of  Va- 
lois),  marries  Catherine  de'  Medici, 
when  Duke  d'Orleans,  i .  220;  his  love 
for  Diana  of  Poitiers,  223 ;  his 
saturnine  and  forbidding  nature, 
234 ;  subjugated  by  the  Orande 
SSfUchalt,  234  ;  killed  in  a  tourna- 
ment by  Montgomery,  240. 

HbmbtIII.  of  France  (the  last  Valois), 
Duke  of  Anjou  and  King  of  Poland, 
i.  242  ;  his  personal  appearance  and 
habits,  242 ;  his  effeminacy,  244- 
,  249 ;  adorns  his  bride,  Louise  de 
Lorraine,  with  his  own  hands,  247  ; 
description  of  his  Minions,  247-249  ; 
loses  all  his  favourites  in  duel,  260  ; 
has  the  Duke  de  Guise  assassinated, 
267 ;  murdered  by  the  Monk  Cle- 
ment, 267  ;  his  profane  couplet  00 
his  dead  Minions,  262  ;  lavish  ex- 
penditure upon  his  favourites,  266, 
267. 

HEKBERT,  Philip,  Eari  of  Mont- 
gomery,  favourite  of  James  I., 
"switched"  on  Croydon  race-course 
by  the  Scottish  favourite  Hadding- 
ton, i.  398. 
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Holland  Hnnse,  Kensington,  built  by 
Sir  W.  Cope,  ii.  i6i. 

Holstein,  Duke  of,  afterwards  Peter 
III.  of  Kusaia,  te  Peter  III. 

Howard,  Frances,  Lady  Essex,  after- 
wards Couuieas  of  Somerset— mar- 
ried to  £88PX  when  thirteen,  i.  403  ; 
left  at  court  whilst  Essex  goes  to 
the  University  and  the  Continent, 
405,  406 ;  makes  a  conquest  of 
Prince  Henry,  409  ;  fails  in  love 
with  Robert  Can*,  409  ;  unwillingly 
accompanies  Essex  to  Chartley,  41 1 ; 
her  marrisge  with  Essex  declared 
"utterly  void,"  413  ;  offers  a  thou- 
sand pounds  to  have  Overbury's  life 
taken  iu  duel,  414  ;  compasses  his 
death  by  poison,  417  ;  divorced  from 
Essex,  4 1 7 ;  marriage  with  the  king*s 
favourite,  418-4^1  ;  committed  to 
the  Tower  for  Overbury's  murder, 
416 ;  trial  and  sentence,  436-429 ; 
loathing  of  Somerset  and  his  wife 
for  each  other,  431  ;  her  lingering 
illness  and  painful  death,  431. 

Huntley,  Earl  of,  murders  the  Earl  of 
Moray,  i.  39a. 

"Importants,  the,"  faction  of,  ii.  342 ; 
their  increasing  violence,  354  ;  their 
dangerous  ground  in  August,  1643, 

^  356. 

Isabella,  tJitFair,  consort  of  Edward 
11.,  married  at  B<Julogne,  i.  13-16  ; 
neglected  by  the  king,  3  r  ;  suffers 
from  the  rapacity  and  malignity  of 
Gaveston,  32  ;  is  deserted  by  Ed- 
ward at  Tynemouth,  37  ;  insulted 
b^  Badlesniere  at  Ledes  Castle,  47  ; 
visits  her  brother  at  Paris,  51,  con- 
spires against  her  husband,  52  ;  her 
paramour  Mortimer,  50-53  ;  ma- 
tures her  plans  with  him  at  ihe  court 
of  Hainault,  56  ;  lands  in  England 
with  an  army,  57  ;  is  joined  by  the 
king's  brothers  and  several  bishops, 
57  ;  summons  a  parliament  to  de- 
pose her  husband,  60  ;  affects  to  la- 
ment the  misfortunes  of  the  king, 
61  ;  procures  his  death  through 
Orleton,  64  ;  chief  power  of  the 
crown  divided  between  her  and 
MoKimer,  65  ;  they  effect  the  de- 
struction of  the  king's  uncle,  66, 67  ; 
execution  of  her  paramour,  Morti- 
mer, 69 ;  deprived  of  her  jointure, 
and  confined  for  life  at  her  manor  of 
Risings,  69. 

Ivan,  Prince  (styled  Ivan  III.)}  un- 


prisoned  at  Schlasselbnrg,  ft  469  ; 
birth,  parentage  and  imprison- 
ment,  477  ;  his  cruel  treatment  in 
captivity,  478  ;  his  assassination  by 
the  Empress's  order,  479-481. 

jAVsaV.,  of  Scotland,  father  of  Mary 
Stuart,  i.  295. 

Jars,  FrAn9ois  de  Bochechouart,  Che- 
valier de,  imprisoned  in  the  Bastille 
by  Richelieu,  i.  474 ;  his  stratagem 
to  convey  a  letter  to  La  Porte'i 
dungeon,  475-477  ;  pardoned  on  the 
scaffold,  ii.  199  ;  returns  from  exile, 
336  ;  intrigues  on  Chateauneuf  s 
behalf,  365. 

Jonson,  Ben,  "  Masque  of  Hymen,"  i. 
404  ;  address  to  York  House,  ii.  75. 

JOTEUBB,  DB — miniou  of  Henry  III. 
— created  a  duke,  and  married  to 
the  queen's  sister,  i.  266. 

JuANA,  Dofta,  the  wife  of  a  day  (Pedro 
the  Cruel),  i.  106. 

Jumi^ges,  the  great  abbey  of,  i.  aoi. 

Kent,  Edmund  Woodstock,  Earl  of, 
his  destruction  effected  by  Queen 
Isabella  and  Mortimer,  i.  66,  67. 

Knox,  John,  condemns  Mnry  Stuart's 
familiarities  with  Chastelilr,  i.  310, 

KoRSAKOF,  favourite  of  Catherine  II. 
a  Serjeant,  raised  to  rank  of  aide-de- 
camp-general,  ii.  493. 

Lacy,  Henry  de,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  1 2, 

Laigues,  Marquis  de,  3fari  de  Con- 
science of  Madame  de  Chevreuse,  ii. 
370-372. 

Lake,  Sir  Thomas,  secretary  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  introduces  George  Vil- 
liers  to  court,  ii.  11;  buys  the  place 
of  cup-bearer  for  Villiers,  12. 

Lancaster,  Earl  Thomas  of,  opposes 
Gaveston,  i.  ig  ;  vows  vengeance 
against  him,  33 ;  taken  in  arms 
against  Ed  war  J  II.,  and  beheaded, 

49- 
Langton,  Walter,  Bishop  pf  Chester,  i, 

10-12. 
Laud,  Bishop,  rise  at  court,  ii.  88  ; 

chaplain  to  Buckingham,  88. 
Leicester,  Earluf,  guardian  of  Edward 

III..  65. 
Leickstkk,   Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of, 

favourite  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  i.  268, 

269;   accused  of  secret  poisoning, 

270  ;  his  dread  of  rivalship,  271. 
LxBKA,  Duke  de^  favourite  of  Philip 
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m.,  of  Spain,  his  sodden  fall,  U. 
6i ;  rapreseoted  by  Le  Sage  as  the 
patron  of  Gil  Bias,  143. 

Liffht  Brigade  of  Catherine  de*  Medici, 
i.  251. 

Uppomano,  describea  dress  of  French- 
women, i.  347. 

LiVABOT,  the  miniou,  engages  Schom- 
berg  in  the  duel  of  six,  i.  260. 

Longueville,  Duchess  de  (Cond^), 
slandered  by  the  Duchess  de  Mont- 
bazon,  iL  355  ;  her  loveliness  and 
generosity  of  character,  356  ;  idol 
of  the  Hotel  de  K&mbouillet,  357. 

Lonne,  Marion  de,  the  spy  of  Riche- 
Ueu,  ii.  374. 

LouiH,  the  Dauphin  (afterwards  L«)uis 
XL)  ;  hatr«^  of  Agnes  Sorel,  i.  178, 
190-193  ;  boxes  tho  favourit-e's  ears, 
192  ;  his  youthful  bravery,  191  ; 
jealous  of  the  dauphiness,  191. 

liottise  de  Lorraine,  queen  of  Henry 
IIL,  i.  247. 

Louis  the  Just  (XIII.  of  France), 
passion  for  falconry,  i.  434 ;  at- 
tachment to  his  favourite  De 
Laynes,  436  ;  his  irritable,  discon- 
tented, and  vindictive  temper,  and 
puerile  amusements  when  king,  441- 
436 ;  his  dfiiagreement  with  the 
queen-mother,  445-449  ;  want  of 
strength  of  purpose,  454-457 ;  es- 
trangement from  his  young  consort, 
45S-472  ;  hears  of  his  favourite^s 
death  without  regret,  455  ;  his  two 
virtuous  favourites,  458  ;  his  scru- 

Solous  chsstity,  462  ;  gallantry  to 
(arie  d^Hautefort,  463-466  ;  singles 
out  Louise  de  la  Fayette  for  his  at- 
tentions, 466  ;  renews  his  intimacy 
with  Marie  d*Hautefort,  478  ;  for- 
sakes her  for  the  favourite  Cinq- 
Mars,  479  ;  jealous  of  his  brother 
Gaston,  192 ;  jealous  of  Bucking- 
ham, 207  ;  signs  the  death-warraut 
of  Cinq-Mars,  330 ;  extraordinary 
clause  in  his  will,  332  ;  his  death,  333. 
Louis  leJ>ieu-donn£  (XIV.  of  France), 
his  auspicious  birth,  L  468  ;  educa- 
tion, accomplishments,  and  early 
youth,  ii.  385  ;  his  first  favourites, 
386  ;  love  for  Mademoiselle  de  la 
Valli^re,  379-383,  384;  hia  unfeel- 
ing conduct  towards  her,  388 ; 
adopts  the  manners  of  the  Grand 
Turk,  395 ;  his  court  described  by 
Madame  de  Sevign^,  403,  404 ; 
finds  a  refuge  and  consolation 
from  the  iU-humoor  of  Madame  de 


Montespan  in  the  society  of  Madame 
de  Maintenon,  420  ;  the  king^s 
quarrels  with  his  haughty  favourite, 
420,  421  ;  daily  jars  between  the 
rising  and  the  waning  favourite, 
422 ;  is  wholly  governed  by  Madame 
de  Maintenon,  425  ;  his  old  age, 
domestic  and  state  anxieties,  428- 
430  ;  death-beds  of  his  two  fa- 
vourites, Mesdaroes  la  Valli^re  and 
Montespan,  429,  430;  last  mo- 
ments, 432. 

Luther,  result  of  his  preaching,  1. 
211. 

LXJYNES,  Charles  de,  favourite  of 
Louis  the  J  tut  (XII L  of  France), 
humble  antecedents,  i.  434 ;  appears 
at  court»  and  trains  hawks  for  the 
dauphin,  434  ;  appointed  master  of 
the  royal  aviary,  435  ;  becomes  com- 
panion, counsellor,  and  favourite  of 
Louis,  435  ;  hatred  towards  Marie 
de*  Medici,  Concini,  and  President 
Jeannin,  437  ;  Concini  endeavours 
to  secure  the  fidelity  of  the  favourite, 
438 ;  appointed  governor  of  Amboise 
and  rapid  preferment,  439  ;  labours 
to  undermine  the  power  of  his  rival 
Concini,  440 ;  keeps  Marie  de* 
Medici  a  prisoner  for  fifteen  days, 
440 ;  causes  Concini  to  be  murdered, 
and  brings  his  wife  to  trial,  440  ; 
constitutes  himself  heir  to  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Concini,  441  ;  courts 
public  favour  by  recalling  the  old 
ministers,  442  ;  prevents  a  reconci- 
liation between  the  king  and  queen- 
mother,  443;  obtains  absolute  power 
over  the  king  and  all  state  a^airs, 
443  ;  marries  daughter  of  the  Duke 
de  Montbazon,  443;  his  subtle 
policy — separates  the  princes  of  the 
blood  from  the  cause  of  the  Protes- 
tants, 444  ;  his  illimitable  ambition 
and  rapacity,  445  ;  banishes  Kiche- 
lieu  to  Avignon,  445  ;  his  cruel 
tyranny,  446 ;  breaks  Siti  and 
Durand  upon  Uie  wheel  for  writing 
a  diatribe  against  him,  446 ;  makes  a 
treaty  with  the  queen-  mother  on  her 
escape  from  Blois,  447;  government 
of  Picardy  bestowed  upon  De 
Luynes,  and  his  two  brothers  created 
marshals  of  France,  and  married  to 
heiresses,  448;  marriage  compact 
between  the  favourite's  daughter 
and  the  Duke  de  Guise's  son,  451  ; 
made  Constable  of  France,  451  ; 
compels  the  queen-mother  to  accept 
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his  own  conditions  in  a  treaty,  451  ; 
raises  the  siege  of  Montauban,  and 
excites  the  discontent  of  Loais,  454  ; 
falls  into  disgrace  with  the  king,  is 
seized  with  a  fever,  and  dies  sud- 
denly in  camp,  455  ;  his  remains 
left  by  the  king  without  directions 
for  burial,  and  bis  tent  pillaged  of 
all  his  effects,  455  ;  summary  of  his 
career  and  character,  457  ;  began 
the  difficult  task  which  Kichelieu 
achieved,  457. 

Maidb-of-honoub  in  France,  institu- 
tion of,  11-379. 

Maine,  Duke  de,  son  of  Madlle.  de  Mon- 
tespan  and  Louis  XIV.,  ii.  405. 

MAINTEXON,  Frangoise  d*Au- 
bigny.  Marchioness  de,  favourite 
of  Louis  XIV.,  her  antecedents, 
ii.   406  ;  her  poverty  when  widow 

•  Scarron,  407  ;  pension  restored 
through  Madame  de  Monte/tpan*B 
influence,  408  ;  appointed  governess 
of  the  king's  children  by  Madame 
de  Montespan,  409  ;  profusely  re- 
warded for  her  care  of  the  Duke  de 
Maine,  411  ;  character  of,  by  the 
Duchess  de  la  Vallidre,  411;  the 
king's  repugnance  to  her,  413  ;  per- 
sonal appearance  and  characteristics, 
418;  created  a  marchioness,  419; 
assumes  the  task  of  bringing  Louis 
XIV.  to  repentance,  413  ;  charac- 
ter and  sway  of  the  Marchioness 
de  Maintenon — contrast  between 
her  and  Madame  de  Montespan, 
425 ;  persuades  Louis  XIV.  to  re- 
voke the  edict  of  Nantes,  426, 427  ; 
her  influence  in  state  affairs,  actual 
Queen  of  France,  431  ;  plays  only 
a  secondary  part  during  the  last 
moments  of  Louis  XIV.,  431  ;  re- 
tires to  St.  Cyr,  becomes  its  tu- 
perieurtf  and  dies  there,  442. 

Maitland,  of  Lethington,  the  Scottish 
Machiavelli,  i.  320,  321. 

Margaret,  of  Scotland,  kisses  the  sleep- 
ing poet,  Alain  Chariier,  i.  191 ;  dies, 
as  dauphiness,  at  twentr,  192. 

Marguerite  de  Valois,  tee  Valois. 

Marguerite,  Queen,  second  wife  of 
Edward  I.,  14. 

Manners,  Lady  Katherine,  called  'Hhe 
Rose  of  the  vale  of  Belvoir,"  Duchess 
of  Buckingham,  the  wealthiest 
heiress  in  England,  ii.  64 ;  her 
elopement,  68  ;  privately  married 
to  Buckingham,  72  ;  is  converted 
to    Protestantism,     77 ;   letters  to 


her  husband,  135,  188,  244;  meets  * 
her  husband  with  Henrietta  Maria 
at  Boulogne,  205  ;  her  distraction  at 
seeing  him  murdered,  269. 

Maria,  Dofia,  Infanta  of  Spain,  ii. 
113  ;  wooed  by  Prince  Charles  of 
England,  113-117  ;  incident  at  the 
Cata  di  Campo,  120,  121  ;  farewell 
at  the  Escurial,  142  ;  Charles's 
change  of  sentiments  oddly  tested, 
148  ;  married  to  the  Emperor  Fer- 
dinand, 148. 

Maria,  Queen  of  Portugal,  i.  1 36. 

M aria-Theresa,  Queen  of  Louis 
XIV.,  bitter  remark  upon  Madlle. 
de  hb  Vallidre,  ii.  382  ;  the  insult  at 
Avesnes,  383. 

Marot,  Clement,  poet  and  soldier,  i. 
213  ;  his  epitaph  on  Madame  de 
Chateaubriand,  218;  rondeau  on 
Duchess  d'Etampes,  219. 

Mayeme,  Sir  T.,  physician  to  four 
kings,  ii.  150  ;  imparts  certain 
chemical  secrets  to  Jean  Petitot, 
the  enamellist,  150. 

MAZARIN,  Jules,  Cardinal,  minister 
and  favourite  of  Anne  of  Austria, 
succeeds  Richelieu  in  office,  unsup« 
ported  at  firut  by  the  court  or 
nation,  ii.  335  ;  wins  the  queen- 
rttgent*B  confidence,  338 ;  dreads 
the  Duchess  de  Chevreuse,  339  ; 
manoeuvres  with  the  malcontents, 
345  i  opposes  the  ambition  of  the 
Prince  de  Cond^  to  that  of  the  princes 
of  Vend6me,  346  ;  encounters  a  dan- 
gerous rival  in  Beaufort.  346 ;  his 
counterplots  to  foil  Madame  de 
Chevreuse,  348  ;  flirts  at  the  same 
time  with  Madame  de  Chevreuse 
and  the  Princess  de  Guyni^u^,  349  ; 
indicates  Madame  de  Chevreuse  as 
the  head  of  the  fmportantSf  351  ; 
terrified  by  the  queen^s  dissimula- 
tion, 354  ;  discovers  the  plot  to  as- 
sassinate him,  358 ;  his  critical 
position  in  September,  1643,  359- 
361  ;  his  relations  with  the  queen, 
361  ;  arrests  Beaufort  and  banishes 
Cbateauneuf,  362,  363  ;  resumes  all 
Richelieu's  designs,  368  ;  tries  to 
seize  the  famous  d'Ancre  diamonds 
belonging  to  Madame  de  Chevreuse, 
368  {note) ;  near  losing  himself  by 
his  own  craft,  371  ;  his  spy  system, 
375  ;  state  of  society  in  Paris  after 
the  Fronde,  374-376. 

Mart  Stuart,  Queen  of  Scots,  called 
in  France  la  lUine  Blanche,  L  295  ; 
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her  fibYonr  nigDally  disaBtrous  to 
thoM  upon  whom  it  wu  bestowed, 
994  ;  characteristics  of  her  beauty, 
195  ;  mode  of  life  on  her  return  to 
Scotland,  295  ;  Ronsard'a  verses  on 
her  leaving  France,  199 ;  taught  by 
him  the  art  of  poetry  when  Dau- 
phiness,  399  ;  gives  Ronsard  a  buffet 
of  chased  silver,  300  ;  Chastel&r'a 
frenzied  verses  to  her,  300;  ap- 
points him  her  court  poet,  304  ;  in- 
spires him  with  an  infatuated  pas- 
sion, 309 ;  Knox's  condemnation 
of  her  familiarities  with  the  poet, 
310 ;  Moray  seeks  to  turn  to  account 
her  favouritism  of  ChasteUr,  311  ; 
dances  the  "purpose"  with  Ghas- 
te]4r,  310  ;  discovers  ChasteUr 
ooooealed  iu  her  chamber,  313  ; 
banishes  the  poet  from  court,  316  ; 

-  his  second  offence  at  Burnt  Island, 

•  316;  her  half-brother  Moray  attempts 
to  wrest  avowals  prejudicial  to  her 
honour,  319,  330  ;  her  endeavours 
to  save  Chastel&r's  life,  323  ;  un- 
suooessfol  attemDt  to  procure  the 
poet's  escape,  310. 

Medici,  the  de',  origin  of,  i.  333. 

McDici,  Catherine  de',  her  arrival  at 
the  court  of  Francis  I.,  i.  120  ;  mar- 
ried to  the  Duke  d' Orleans,  221  ; 
rivalry  with  Diana  of  Poitiers,  223  ; 
her  demeanour  towards  the  royal 
favourites,  223  ;  her  influence  upon 
Franch  manners,  243  ;  her  squadron 
cf  VenuM,  251  ;  file  champttre  at 
Chenon9eau,  251  ;  institution  of 
maids-of-honour,  ii.  379 ;  her  dying 
words  to  Henry  III.,  i.  267. 

Medici,  Don  Antonio  de',  I  367. 

MsDtci,  Marie  de'  (queen  of  Heniy 
IV.  and  mother  of  Louis  XIII.)  ; 
domestic  influences  during  her  in- 
fancy, i.  355  ;  childhood  controlled 
by  her  father's  favourite,  la  Afala- 
dtita  Bianco^  355  ;  her  first  favourite 
and  foster-sister,  356  ;  personal  and 
mental  characteristics,  357  ;  her 
cavalitri  aervtnti,  358 ;  arrival  at 
Marseilles,  358  ;  first  interview  with 
HeniylV.,  the  king's  disappoint- 
ment on  seeing  her,  359  ;  the 
king  disgusted  with  her  Italian 
suite,  360  ;  their  feuds  disquiet  the 
court,  361  ;  her  anger  at  their  ex- 
clusion from  the  household  appoint- 
ments, 362  ;  rejects  the  services  of 
Madame  de  Richelieu,  362  ;  Vinta, 
the  Tuacata  minister,  remonstrates 


with  the  queen  on  her  favouritism, 
363;  deficient  in  prudent  and  will- 
ing gentleness,  3O4 ;  the  king  quits 
her  to  visit  Ma^iame  de  Ver- 
neuil,  364  ;  the  favourite  presented 
to  her  by  the  king,  366 ;  magnifi- 
cence of  the  court  revived,  366  ; 
admits  Madame  de  Vemeuil  to  her 
intimacy,  369 ;  gives  bu-th  to  a 
Dauphin,  370;  dances  in  a  court 
ballet  as  Venus,  371  ;  altercations 
with  the  king  relative  to  her  cousin, 
the  Duke  di  Bracciano,  372  ; 
scratches  the  king's  face,  373  ;  pos- 
seses  only  the  empty  state  of  royalty, 
373 ;  Henry  assents  unwillingly  to 
her  coronation,  374 ;  shows  neither 
grief  nor  surprise  at  the  king's 
murder,  374;  seizes  the  reins  of 
power,  375  ;  dismisses  the  faithful 
ministers  of  the  late  king,  375  ; 
reverses  the  policy  of  Henry  IV., 
375  ;  Concini  and  the  Italian  fa- 
vourites come  into  office,  375  ; 
creates  Concini  a  marshal  of  France, 
381  ;  nobility  arm  themselves  to 
obtain  redress  against  the  abuses  of 
the  fiftvourites,  381 ;  unpopuUrity 
of  Marie  and  her  favourit^  384  ; 
her  hist  interview  with  Concini,  385  ; 
shows  no  pity  for  the  fate  of  l-a 
Galigai  and  her  husband,  387  ;  kept 
in  close  confinement  for  a  year  and 
a  half  at  Blois,  i.  388  ;  her  indigna- 
tion at  De  Luynes  excluding  her 
adherents  from  the  Order  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  449  ;  deplorable  cha- 
racter of  her  regency,  457  ;  insti- 
gates Cinq- Mars  to  overthrow 
Richelieu,  ii.  328 ;  escapes,  raises 
an  army,  and  declares  war  against 
hereon,  i.  389-447  ;  brings  Richelieu 
into  power,  389  ;  promotes  her 
daughter's  marriage  with  Charles 
I.,  ii.  168  ;  accompanies  her  daugh- 
ter, Henrietta  Maria,  to  Amiens,  ii. 
199  ;  sudden  illness  there,  195  ;  im- 
prisoned at  Compidgne  on  a  charge 
of  seeking  to  place  Gaston  on  the 
throne,  i.  389  ;  escapes  to  Brussels, 
and,  with  Gaston,  invades  France, 
but  defeated  at  Castelnaudari,  389  ; 
her  wanderings  in  the  Low  Countries, 
ii.,  324 ;  takes  refuge  in  England, 
L  389;  dies  in  utter  destitution 
at  Cologne,  390 ;  her  encourage- 
ment of  the  fine  arts,  390. 
Megrin,  Count  de  St.,  slain  for  aspers- 
ing the  Duchess  de  Guise,  i.  202. 
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MINIONS,  the,  favonrites  of  Henry 
of  Valob  (III.  of  France),  their  ap- 
pearance in  thetrain  of  Catherine  de' 
Medici,  i.  341,  243  ;  hatred  of  the 
Parisians  to  them  expressed  in  a 
popular  refrain,  34 1  ;  description 
of  Count  la  Mole,  Le  Baladin  de  la 
Cour,  345  ;  they  occupy  the  post  of 
chamberlains  to  the  king,  347  ; 
chasadter  of  the  royal  minion,  24B  ; 
ceremonies  used  at  the  lever ^  148, 
949  ;  Be  Yillequier,  the  minion, 
murders  his  wife,  251 ;  Du  Guast, 
the  prime  favourite,  defames  Mar- 
guerite de  Valois  and  is  murdered, 
^53'35^ ;  their  brawls  and  san- 
guinary duels,  257-262  ;  Count  de 
St.  Me^rin  assassinated  for  simulat- 
ing a  Itaison  with  the  Duchess  de 
Guise,  263  ;  Bussy  d'Amboise  falls 
into  a  trap  and  is  run  through  the 
body,  265 ;  the  French  nobility 
protest  against  the  infatuation  of 
Henry  III.  for  his  favourites,  266  ; 
tragedy  written  by  Chapman  ( 16 1 3) 
on  career  and  fate  of  Bussy  d'Am- 
boise, 266. 

Mirovitch,  employed  to  murder  Prince 
Ivan  in  prison,  ii.  479^481  ;  is 
himself  put  to  death,  481. 

Mole,  Boniface  la,  le  Baladin  de  la 
CouVf  the  minion  described,  i.  245. 

MOMONOF,  favourite  of  Catherine 
II.,  marries  the  Princess  Sherbatoff, 
ii.  512;  the  princess  flogged  for  bab- 
bling about  the  empress,  5 1 2. 

Mompesson,  Sir  G.,  the  original  of 
Massinger*s  Sir  Giles  Overreach, 
ii.  95  ;  shameless  Venality  in  "Mo- 
nopolies," 96. 

Montagu,  Lord,  son  of  the  first  Earl 
of  Manchester,  agent  of  Queen 
Henrietta- Maria,   ii.    305-341-314- 

3^5. 
Montalais,  Madlle.   de,   confidante  of 

MadUe.  de  la  Vallidre,  ii.  381. 
Montbazon,  Duke  de,  father  of  Marie 

de  Rohan,  Duchess  de  Cbevreuse, 

made  governor  of  Isle  of  France, 

ii.  447. 
Montbazon    (daughter  of  Count  de 

Vertus)  Duchess  de,  called  **  la  belle 

des  belles"  youthful  stepmother  of 

Madame  de  Chevreuse,  ii.  336-349  ; 

Duke  of  Beaufort  her  slave,  347  ; 

inimical  to  Mazarin,  349  ;  slanders 

the  Duchess  de  Longueville,  355  ; 

scene  at  the  garden  of  Renard,  356  ; 

its   consequences — the    Jmportants 


espouse  her  cause  against  the  queen, 
356 ;  her  insane  pride  defeats  her 
stepdaughter's  efforts,  357  ;  drags 
Beaufort  into  a  plot  to  assassinate 
Blazarin,  357. 
MONTESPAN,  Fran^oise-Athenals 
de  Rochechouart  Mortemart,  Da- 
chess  de,  favourite  of  Louis  XIV. ; 
her  indignation  at  La  Vallidrs 
being  the  king's  favourite,  ii.  383 ; 
she  supplants  the  duchess,  384,  385  ; 
rage  of  the  marquis,  her  husband, 
396  ;  her  uninterrupted  sway 
as  favourite,  398;  her  wit  and 
raillery,  399  ;  the  nature  of  her  in- 
fluence over  the  king,  398,  399  ; 
patronises  La  Fontaine,  Boileau, 
and  Racine,  399  ;  influence  in  the 
choice  of  state  minihters,  400  ;  the 
war  with  the  Dutch  owed  its  origin 
to  her  ascendancy,  400  ;  her  reion 
that  of  the  court  nobility,  400 ; 
Versailles  changes  its  aspect,  401  ; 
introduces  Madlle.  de  Fontauges  to 
the  king,  418  ;  growing  coolness  of 
Louis  for  her,  420  ;  rupture  with 
the  king,  423  ;  her  frank  and  gene- 
rous character,  424 ;  renews  her 
intimacy  with  Louise  dela  Valli^re^ 

429  ;  asks  panlon  of  the  marquis, 

430  ;  her   horror  of  death  in  her 
latter  days,  430. 

Montespan,  Marquis  de,  his  exaspenk- 
tion  at  his  wife's  infidelity,  ii.  396. 

Montgomery,  Count  de,  kills  Henry 
II.,  of  France,  in  a  tournament,  i. 
240. 

Montmorency,  Princess  Chariotte 
Marguerite  de,  her  dislike  of 
Madlle.  de  Chevreuse,  ii.  340. 

Montpensier,  Madlle.  de,  mention  of 
Louis  XlII.'s  attentions  to  Marie 
d'Hautefort,  i.  464. 

Moray,  Earl  of,  half-brother  of  Maiy 
Stuart,  his  character,  i.  306  ;  seeks  to 
turn  to  account  Mary's  favouritism 
of  Cbastel&r,  311  ;  procures  the 
death  of  the  favourite,  320. 

Moray,  the  "bonnie  Earl"  of,  favour- 
ite of  Anne  of  Denmark,  his  assas- 
sination by  Huntley,  i.  392. 

Mortemart,  the  sisters,  ii.  405. 

MORTIMER,  Roger,  Lord  of  Wig- 
more,  the  favourite  of  Isabella  the 
Fair,  i.  53  ;  twice  condemned  for 
high  treason,  50;  craftily  escapes 
from  the  Tower,  50  ;  chief  officer  of 
Isabella's  household,  53  ;  commands 
tlie  forces  invading  England,    57  ; 
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with  the  qaeen  aainmons  a  parlia- 
ment to  depose  Edward  II.,  60 ;  they 
com  pass  the  king's  murder,  63,  64  ; 
dtyides  the  power  of  the  state  with 
Isabella,  65  ;  is  seized  by  the  young 
king  (Edward  III.)  in  Nottiogham 
Castle,  69 ;  arraigned  for  murder 
of  Edwanl  II.,  found  guilty  and 
hanged  at  Tyburn,  69. 
Motteville,  Madame  de,  her  descrip- 
tion of  Anne  of  Austria,  i.  459  ; 
describes  Madlle.  de  la  Vallibre,  ii. 
377. 

Naxtes,  Edict  of,  revoked  by  Louis 
XIV.  at  instigation  of  Madame  de 
Matntenon,  ii.  426-427. 

OLIVAREZ,  the  Cond^  minister 
and  favourite  of  Philip  III.  and  IV. 
,  of  Spain,  his  character  and  talents, 
ii  112;  first  interview  with  Buck- 
ingham, 113  ;  courtesies  to  Piince 
Charles  and  Buckingham,  116;  of- 
fended by  Buckingham,  127  ;  is 
given  •*  the  lie  direct"  by  Bucking- 
ham, X  38 ;  his  grave  and  lofty  an- 
swer, 138 ;  tries  to  convert  Prince 
Charles  to  the  Church  of  Rome, 
1 39  ;  prevents  an  interview  between 
the  Prince  and  the  Duke  de  Lerma, 

O&LBANS,  Catherine  de'  Medici  mar- 
ried to  Duke  d*,  second  son  of 
Francis  I.,  i.  220. 

Orleans,  Marguerite  of  Lorraine, 
Duchess  d*,  second  wife  of  Gaston, 
ii.  336. 

Orleans,  Henrietta- Maria,  Duchess  d', 
her  maids  of  honour  at  St.  Cloud, 
ii  380. 

0RJ*OFF,  Gregory,  favourite  of  Cathe- 
rine II.,  plan's  chief  part  in  the  con- 
spiracy to  murder  Peter  III.,  ii. 
448-450  \  hxa  character,  469  ;  Bestu- 
cbeff*s  stratagem  to  create  him 
Emperor,  471,  472 ;  abuses  his 
power,  482  ;  his  splendid  embassy, 
484 ;  Catherine  grotvs  wearied  of  his 
tyranny,  484  ;  on  his  return,  finds 
a  rival  in  Vassilitchikof,  48  5  ;  is 
dismissed  with  immense  wealth, 
485  ;  recovers  his  favour  and  employ- 
ments, 485  ;  his  inordinate  power, 
494  ;  dies  insane,  494. 

Oxwni,  Don  Virginio,  see  Duke  de 
Braociano. 

Overbary,  Sir  Thomas,  the  adviser  and 
conlidAnt  of  Somenet^  i.  401-413 ; 


writes  Carr's  love  letters,  413 ; 
aversion  to  his  patron*s  marriage 
with  Frances,  Lifidy  Essex,  41 4; 
refuses  to  go  on  an  embassy  to 
Russia,  and  is  committed  to  the 
Tower  for  contempt,  416  ;  poisoned 
in  prison  and  buried  secretly,  417. 

Padilla,  Diego  de,  i.  134,  144, 
160. 

PAD  ILL  A,  Maria  de,  favourite  of 
Don  Pedro  the  Cruel,  selected  by 
the  minister  Albuquerque  as  bis 
tool,  i.  80 ;  descent  from  an  illus- 
trious family,  80;  first  interview 
with  tlie  king,  80 ;  description  of 
Doiia  Maria,  81 ;  question  of  her 
secret  marriage  to  Don  Pedro,  81  ; 
her  iuflaenoe  over  the  young  king, 
82  ;  magnificent  fdtes  on  birth  of 
her  daughter,  83  ;  instigates  the 
king  to  seize  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, 83  ;  the  enchantment  of  Don 
Pedro  by  Maria  de  Pad  ilia,  a  popu- 
lar tradition,  89  ;  quits  his  consort, 
Blanche  of  Bourbon,  two  days  after 
marriage,  for  Maria  de  Padilla,  90  ; 
her  moderation  towards  the  fallen  mi- 
*nister  Albuquerque,  95;  influence  of 
the  favourite's  rebfctives,  105  ;  endea- 
vours to  effect  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  king  and  queen,  105  ;  she 
is  forsaken  by  the  king  for  a  new 
favourite,  Dofia  Juana  de  Castro, 
105 ;  reconciliation  between  Don  Pe- 
dro and  Maria  de  Padills,  1 10 ;  the 
favourite  excommunicated  by  the 
Pope,  129  ;  takes  up  her  abode  in 
the  Alcazar,  at  Seville,  136;  fresh 
honours  bestowed  upon  her  relatives, 
144 ;  endeavours  to  prevent  the 
murder  of  the  king's  natural  bro- 
ther, 148 ;  improbability  of  her 
having  instigated  the  murder  of 
Queen  Blanche,  156,  157  ;  her 
sudden  death,  159  ;  question  of  her 
private  marriage  to  Don  Pedro, 
160- 162 ;  her  children  legitimized, 
and  her  eldest  son  declared  heir  to 
the  crown,  161. 

Palatine,  the  Princess,  her  anecdote 
of  Louis  XIV.  and  the  Duchess  de 
k  Vallifere,  ii.  388. 

Panin,  Count,  his  advice  to  Peter  III., 
of  Russia,  ii.  444  ;  conspires  to 
murder  the  Emperor,  451-453. 

Pedro,  the  Cruel,  King  of  Castile,  re- 
sults of  favouritism  in  his  court,  L  72- 
76  ;  his  first  favourite,  80 ;  marries 
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Blanche  of  Boarbon,  88 ;  called  the 
Haroun  al  Raachid  of  Seville,  71  ; 
mock  marriage  with  Juaoa  de 
Castro,  106  ;  civil  war  and  captivity 
of  Don  Pedro,  1 24  ;  escape  of  the 
king,  137  ;  regaine  ^his  authority, 
129;  the  masacre  at  Toro,  134; 
his  new  favourites,  140-144;  the 
king*8  reveuge,  145  ;  murder  of 
D014  Pedro,  164  ;  romaneero  on  his 
death,  165  ;  his  personal  attributes, 
166. 

^ETBR  III.,  Emperor  of  Russia,  ante- 
cedents as  Grand  Duke,  iL  436-440  ; 
gross  vices  and  habits,  439,  440 ; 
his  rage  at  his  wife's  amours,  443 ; 
his  puerilities  and  ignorance,  445 ; 
promising  beginning  of  his  reign, 
446  ;  his  unsoundness  of  mind,  448  ; 
meditates  the  imprisonment  of  his 
wife,  449  ;  is  deposed,  455  ;  repairs 
to  Peterhof,  456  ;  his  weakness  and 
cowardice,  457  ;  offers  to  share  his 
power  with  Catherine,  459  ;  bar- 
t>arou8  treatment  of  him,  489  ;  bitter 
humiliation  on  re-entering  the 
capital,  460 ;  signs  his  abdication, 
461  ;  the  punishment  of  his  pusil- 
lanimity, 464  ;  is  murdered  by 
Alexis  Orloff,  Baratiusky,  and  Tep- 
lof,  464,  465. 

Pembroke,  William,  Earl  of,  early 
patron  of  Qeorge  Villiers,  ii.  12, 

Phalzbourg,  Pnncess  de,  sister  of 
Charles  IV.,  of  Lorraine,  a  spy  of 
Mazarin,  ii.  369. 

Philip  IV.,  King  of  Spain,  his  court 
and  character,  ii.  113. 

Placita  Roll,  entry  in,  of  1304,  i  11. 

Plessis-les-Tours,  banquet  at,  i.  351. 

POITIEEIS,  Diana  of,  favourite  of 
Henry  II.  of  France,  rival  of  the 
Duchess  d'Etampes  and  the  Coun- 
tess de  Chateaubriand,  i.  211-319; 
her  political  union  with  the  Guises, 
212  ;  the  Comte  of  Guise  raised  to 
a  duchy  through  her  influence,  212; 
her  rivalry  and  companionship  with 
Catherine  de*  Medici,  223,  224  ; 
early  life,  betrothal,  and  marriage 
with  the  Count  de  Maulevrier,  226, 
227  ;  pleads  to  Francis  I.  for  her 
fathers  life,  228,  229  ;  her  advice 
to  the  king  relative  to  his  three 
sons,  231  ;  her  powerful  sway  after 
the  accession  of  Henry  II. ,  237  ; 
procures  the  exile  of  the  Duchess 
d'Etampes,  237  ;  is  created  Duchess 
de    Valeutinuis,    237 ;    obtains    a 


duchy  and  lucrative  privileges,  238  ; 
fosters  painting,  sculpture,  and  the 
arts  of  design,  239 ;  her  cypher 
interUoed  wiSi  initials  of  Henry  IL, 
at  Chambord,  Fontainebleau,  and 
the  Louvre,  238  ;  the  great  pa- 
troness of  the  Renaissance,  239  ; 
inspired  the  verses  of  Du  Bellay, 
Ronsard,  and  De  Pelletier,  239 ; 
the  famous  pottery,  "Faience  de 
Henri  Deux,"  made  for  her,  240; 
preserves  her  beauty  and  attractions 
to  an  advanced  age,  233,  238, 
240. 

PONIATOWSKI,  Stanislaus,  Kingof 
Poland,  favourite  of  Catherine  IL, 
of  Russia,  ii.  441. 

POTEMKIN,  Prince,  favourite  of  Ca- 
therine IL,  first  notice  of,  by  the 
Empress,  ii.  455  ;  loses  an  eye  in  an 
affrav  with  Orloff,  488 ;  retires  to 
Smolensk,  488  ;  is  restored  to 
favour,  488  ;  his  rule,  490 ;  re- 
commends a  successor  to  the  favour 
of  Catherine,  490  ;  remains  at  court 
when  supplanted,  491  ;  his  political 
and  military  career,  501  ;  sudden 
death  on  the  road-side,  506  ;  his 
character  by  Count  S^gur,  506-509  ; 
curious  particulars  of  his  life,  510  ; 
his  wealth,  510;  summary  of  his 
life,  509-5^2- 

Protasof,  Mademoiselle,  confidante  of 
Catherine,  ii.  489,  494,  5 1 3. 

Proveu9al  literature,  i.  6,  179,  191. 

QuBLUS,  theminion*s,  duel  with  En- 
traguet,  i.  259. 

Rabelais  obtains  an  asylum  from  the 
Duchess  d'Etampes,  i.  219. 

RALEIGH,  Sir  Walter,  favourite  of 
Queen  Elizabeth ;  first  appearance 
at  court  of  Elizabeth,  i.  271  ;  amour 
with  Elizabeth  Throckmorton,  271; 
factions  of  himself  and  Blount 
divide  the  court,  286 ;  Leicester 
opposes  his  career  by  introducing 
Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex,  28^;  or- 
dered by  Elizabeth  to  **go  and 
plant  potatoes  in  Ireland,"  287  ;  his 
unjust  execution  by  James  I.,  ii.  54. 

RAMSAY,  Sir  John,  becomes  the 
favourite  of  James  VI.  of  Scotland 
through  stabbing  the  Earl  of  Go  wrie, 
i.  394  ;  is  created  Viscount  Hadding- 
ton, and  receives  crown  lands,  gifto, 
and  pensions,  395 ;  marries  a 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  and 
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is  created  Earl  of  Holdernease,  395 ; 
"switches*'  Earl  Montgomery  on 
Croydon  racecourae,  398. 

Benand,  Walter,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, i.  4. 

Ben^,  Count  of  Provence,  titular  king 
of  Sicily,  i.  172. 

"Reign  of  the  Favourites"  (Henry 
m.  of  France),  i.  342. 

Eetz,  Cardinal  de,  regretted  by  the 
Frondeurs,  ii.  276. 

RiBABAO,  the  minion,  engages  Maugi- 
ron  in  the  duel  of  six,  359 ,  160. 

RICH,  Henry,  Earl  of  Holland,  fa- 
vourite  of  James  I.  of  England  and 
Queen  Henrietta  Maria ;  his  repug' 
nance  to  the  condition  of  royal  fa- 
vourite, i.  407  ;  becomes  eventually 
the  favourite's  favourite,  ii.  161  ; 
made  gentleman  of  Prince  Charles's 
bedchamber,  and  "preferred  to  a 
wife,*'  161  ;  de8|>atched  on  a  secret 
mission  to  France  touching  the 
French  match,  161 ;  his  letters 
about  the  Princess  Henrietta  Maria, 
163,  164  ;  created  Earl  of  Holland, 
164  ;  becomes  enamoured  of  Ma- 
dame de  Chevreuse,  164,  288  ;  aids 
Buckingham  in  wooing  Anne  of 
Austria,  289 ;  joins  the  royalist 
party  in  England,  325  :  brought  to 
the  scaffold  by  the  Parliamentarians, 
372. 

RiCHABD  of  Bordeaux  (II.  of  Eng- 
land), fatal  indulgence  in  favourit- 
ism, i.  2. 

RICHELIEU,  Cardinal,  Aniisnd, 
Jean  du  Plessiu,  obtains  royal  favour 
through  d' A  ncre,  i.  445  ;  brought  into 
power  by  Marie  de'  Medici,  389 ; 
drives  that  queen  into  exile,  389; 
retrieves  France  from  her  prostra- 
tion, 390,  469 ;  incites  the  queen- 
motlier  to  rebel  against  her  son, 
450;  his  extraordinary  task,  469, 
iL  241  ;  banishes  the  king's  vir- 
tuous favourite,  472  ;  banishes  Ma- 
dame de  Chevreuse,  473  ;  imprisons 
the  queen's  confidential  servant  La 
Porte,  473 ;  supplants  Marie  d'Hau- 
tefort  in  the  king's  favour  by  .Cinq 
Mars,  479  ;  sentences  that  favourite 
to  the  scaffold,  330 ;  jealous  of 
Anne  of  Austria,  ii.  301  ;  rivalry  of 
Bnckineham  for  the  queen's  &- 
vour,  188  ;  seeks  to  ruin  the  queen 
in  the  affiiir  of  the  diamond  aiguil- 
lette,  208 ;  is  outwitted  by  Buck- 
2x1;  refuses   to   receive 


Buckingham  as  ambassador,  234 ; 
his  struggle  with  the  Huguenots, 
241  ;  his  struggle  with  Bucking- 
ham at  Rochelie,  252  ;  contributes 
to  the  destruction  of  Charles  I. 
167  ;  jealous  and  mistrustful  of 
ChAteauneuf,  297  ;  Prince  de  Cha- 
lais,  his  first  victim,  291  ;  his 
wrath  on  discovering  Ch&teaunenf  s 
plot,  298  ;  endeavours  to  conciliate 
Madame  de  Chevreuse,  309 ;  tries 
to  prevent  her  escape  into  Spain, 
312;  retires  in  ill  health  to  Ta- 
rascon,  328 ;  discovers  the  plot  of 
Cinq  Murs,  329 ;  precedes  by  a 
few  months  Louis  XIII.  to  the 
tomb,  i.  480,  ii.  332. 

Richelieu,  Madame  de  (mother  of  the 
cardiual-niioister)  resigns  her  office 
of  dame  (TcUfmn  to  Marie  de'  Me- 
dici, i.  362. 

Rochefoucauld,  La»  author  of  the 
"Maxims;**  his  account  of  Ma- 
dame de  Chevreuse's  intrigues,  ii. 
348-350,  351  ,  endeavours  to  hush 
up  the  quarrel  of  the  two  duchesses, 
357  ;  position  after  the  Fronde, 
375,  376. 

Rochelie,  La,  siege  of,  ii.  249-255, 
261,  262. 

Rocroy,  battle  of,  won  by  Cond^  ii. 
360. 

Rohan,  Duchess  de,  and  daughter  eat 
horseflesh  at  La  Rochelie,  ii.  250. 

Rohan,  Marie  de,  see  Chevreuse. 

Ronsard,  the  poet,  page  to  James  V, 
of  Scotland,  I  299  ;  verses  on  Mary 
Stuart's  return  to  Scotland,  299  ; 
receives  buffet  of  silver  plate  from 
Queen  Mary,  300. 

Savoy,  Louise  of,  mother  of  Francis  I., 

i.  210,  215. 
Scarron,  the  widow,  tee  Madame  de 

Maintenon. 
ScHOMBERO,  the  minion,  is  killed  by 

Livarot  in  the  duel  of  six,  i.  260. 
SCOTTISH  FAVOURITESof  James 

I.,  quarrel  with  the  English  minions, 

».  397. 
Sevign^,  Madame  de,  describes  life  at 

Versailles,  ii.  402-404. 
Sforza,  Francis,  i.  222. 
Sherborne    Castle     unfeelingly    torn 

from  Sir  W.  Raleigh,  ii.  31. 
Sherbum,  Edward,  his  letter  to  Lord 

Holland,  ii.  29. 
Sicily,    Isabeau  of   Anjou-Lomdne, 

titular  queen  of  Sicily,  i.  172. 
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SOLTIKOFF,  Sergius,  firat  fayourite 
of  Catherine  II.  of  Rusaia,  ii.  440. 

Soltikoff,  Valeriao  and  Peter,  ii.  538. 

SOREL,  Agnea,  favourite  of  Charles 
the  Victorioui  (VII.  of  France),  her 
eleTated  though  faulty  character,  L 
168,  169  ;  parentage,  beauty,  and 
mental  acquirements,  172,  '73; 
maid  of  honour  to  Isabeau  of  Aiijou- 
Lorraine,  173  ;  Tisits  the  court  of 
Charles  VII.  at  Bourges,  173; 
arouses  the  king  from  his  lethargy, 
175  ;  the  astrologer*B  prediction, 
175  ;  awakens  the  slumbering  in- 
stinct of  French  chivalry,  1 76  ;  au- 
tograph letters  of  Agnes,  1 76  ;  her 
ascendancy  over  Charles  VII, ;  her 
share  in  the  redintegration  of 
France,  180, 181  ;  relations  between 
Agnes  and  Jacques  Cceur,  184,  185 ; 
enters  Paris  with  Charles  the  Vic- 
torioiUf  187  ;  unpopularity  with  the 
Parisians,  188  ;  called  the  Dame  de 
Beauts  in  contemporary  ballads, 
189 ;  visits  the  camp  before  Pon- 
toise,  190  ;  the  dauphin's  (afterwards 
Louis  XI.)  hatred  of  the  favourite, 
190*191  i  the  dauphin  gives  the 
JJame  de  BeatUi  a  box  on  the  ears, 
191  ;  Agnes  dies  suddenly  at 
Jumi^ges,  193 ;  lives  of  Joan  of 
Arc  and  Agnes  Sorel  contrasted, 
194  ;  their  portraits  in  the  same 
panel  at  the  Chdteau  d'Eu,  195  ; 
their  separate  nervices  to  the  cause 
of  Charles  VII.,  198-300;  mission 
of  Agnes  Sorel,  202,  203 ;  her 
tomb  and  effigy  at  Loches,  202. 

Strozzi,  reply  of  Marshal,  on  the  dowry 
of  Catherine  de'  Medici,  i.  222. 

8tdabt,  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  widow- 
hood in  France,  i.  293,  294  ;  con- 
duct on  her  return  to  Scotland,  295, 
296 ;  patronage  of  the  poets  Ron- 
sard  and  Chastelftr,  298,  290 ;  ap- 
points Chastel&r  **  court  poet, '  304  ; 
familiarities  with  Chastelftr  con- 
demned by  John  Knox,  3 1  o,  3 1 1 ;  she 
banishes  Chastel&r,  3 1 5  ;  Chastelftr's 
second  insult,  316  ;  her  interview 
with  Moray  thereupon,  316,  317, 
318,  319  ;  emotion  on  hearing  Cbas- 
tel&r  s  sentence,  322  ;  refuses  to 
commute  the  sentence,  326. 

Suffolk,  Lady,  her  avaricious  and  un- 
principled character,  L  407. 

Sully,  Duke  de,  minister  of  Henry  IV. 
presses  forward  the  marriage  with 
Marie  de'  Medici,  i.  353  ;  accompa- 


nies Henry  IV.  to  Lyons  to  meet 
Marie  de'  Medici,  358  ;  advises  the 
dismissal  of  the  Italian  favourites, 
362  ;  his  trick  upon  the  Italian 
ladies  at  a  banquet  with  the  wine 
of  Arbois,  367  ;  mediates  in  a  do- 
mestic broil  between  the  king  and 
queen,  373 ;  retires  from  office  in 
nvour  of  Concini,  377. 

Talbot,  Gilbert,  letter  about  the  ri- 
valry between  the  Earl  of  Oxford 
and  Sir  C.  Hatton,  i.  282. 

Talbot,  Lord,  letter  to  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury on  Hattou's  sickness,  i.  283. 

TemfUt  Chdteau  du,  its  society,  it 
374. 

Teuorio,  Juan,  the  Don  Giovanni  of 
the  stage,  i.  82,  92,  120. 

Thou,  De,  compromised  by  Madame 
de  Chevreuse,  ii.  328  ;  executed  for 
his  share  in  the  plot  of  Cinq  Mars, 
3^8-330. 

ToirMR,  his  courtesies  to  Buckingham 
before  La  Rochelle,  ii.  249. 

Turenne,  and  the  siege  de  ThionviUe, 
ii.  360. 

Turner,  Mrs.,  accomf>lice  of  Lady 
Es^exin  Overbury's murder,  i,  410- 
416  ;  her  roll  of  devils'  names,  427  ; 
convicted  and  hanged  at  Tyburn, 
426. 

VALLETTE,  La,  created  Duke 
d'Epernon,  i.  266  ;  precedence 
granted  to  this  minion,  266 ;  com- 
pared to  Gaveston,  266,  ii.  348. 

Val-de-Grace,  the  retreat  of  Anne  of 
Austria,  ii.  299,  300,  305. 

VALLIBRE,  Louise,  Duchess  de  la, 
favourite  of  Louis  XIV.,  parentage 
and  childhood,  ii.  376 ;  appointed 
maid  of  honour  to  Duchess  d'Or- 
leans,  376 ;  her  loveliness,  as  de- 
scribed by  contemporaries,  377  ;  by 
M.  de  Salnle-Deuve,  378  ;  by  the 
Abb^  de  Choiny,  378 ;  sees  Louis 
XIV.  for  the  first  time  at  St. 
Cloud,  379 ;  created  a  duchess, 
383;  offends  Maria-Theresa,  383, 
384  ;  supplanted  by  Madame  de 
Montespan,  384,  385,  394  ;  unfeel- 
ing conduct  of  Louis  XIV.,  388  ; 
flight  to  Ciiaillot,  389;  her  "Re- 
flexions," 389,  390  ;  her  gentleness 
and  humility,  390,  391  ;  her  suffer- 
ings from  the  superciliousness  of  her 
rival,  395  ;  she  take^  the  veil,  397  ; 
Madame  de  Sevign^'s  panegyric  of 
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^^^9  397 ;  ^61*  repeotance  uid  death- 
bed, 439. 

Tallier,  iSt.,  Count  de,  father  of  Diana 
of  Poitiers,  i.  227  ;  reprieved  on  the 
scaffold  through  the  pleading  of 
Diana,  72S. 

Vaiois,  Marguerite  de,  Queqp  of  Xa- 
▼arre,  and  sinter  of  Francis  I.,  i. 
313,  313  ;  the  '*  Heptameron,"  314^ 
her  court,  335. 

yAix>ia,  Marguerite  de,  daughter  of 
Henry  II.  and  wife  of  Henry  IV., 
her  ostentatious  devotion  and  licen- 
tiousness, i.  346  ;  guards  placed  over 
her  to  check  her  levity,  355  ;  pro- 
cures the  assassination  of  Du  Gusst, 
356  ;  cultivated  her  beauty  scien- 
tificaliy,  394. 

Venddme,  Csesar,  Duke  de,  son  of 
Henry  IV.  by  the  Fair  Gabriellc,  his 
factions  and   restletis  life,   iL   346, 

«74- 
VERB,  Edward  de,  Earl  of  Oxford, 

rivals  Hatton  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 

favour,  ii.  377. 
Versailles  ch.\nge8  its  aspect  under 

the  sway  of    the  Marchioness  de 

Montespan,  ii.  401  ;  picture  o^  by 

Madame  de  Sevign^,  402*404,  413. 
Ville,  Jlcnry  de  Livron,  Marquis  de, 

his    mission    to    the   Duchess    de 

Chevreuse,  ii.  331. 
VILLEQUIER,  De,   the  favourite, 

mordei-s  his  wife,  i.  353. 
Vinta,  Tu.<4can  minister,  remonstrates 

with  Marie  de'  Medici  on  her  tsk- 

vouritisro,  i.  363. 
Viteaux,  the  Baron  de,  hired  by  Mar- 

guetite  He   Valois  to   murder   the 

minion  Du  Guast,  i.  356. 


Vi  vonne,  Duke  de,  brother  to  Bfadame 
de  Montespan,  ii.  405. 

Voltaire,  his  bitter  satire  of  Catherine 
II.  under  the  mask  of  flattery,  Ii, 
530. 

VORONTZOFF,  Elizabeth,  favourite 
of  Peter  III.,  her  person  and  man- 
ners described,  ii.  439  ;  treated 
rudely  by  the  soldiers,  463 ;  exiled 
by  Catherine,  463. 

War  of  the  three  Henries,  i.  267. 
Williams,    Bishop    of    Lincoln,    the 

Cit  seal  given  to,  ii.  77  ;  converts 
y  Eatherine  Manners  to  Pro- 
testantism, 77  ;  introduces  Laud 
at  court,  78. 

YERMOLOF,  favourite  of  Catherine 
II.,  exposes  the  tyranny  of  Potem- 
kin,  ii.  497  ;  called  bj  Potemkin  the 
White  Moor,  497  ;  dismissed  to 
travel,  497  ;  enormously  enriched  du- 
ring his  twelve  months'  favour,  497. 

ZAVADOFFSKY,  favourite  of  Ca- 
therine II.,  succeeds  Potemkin,  ii. 
490,  491  ;  retires  at  the  end  of  nine 
months,  493. 

Zouca,  Sir  £.,  letter  on  the  abduction 
of  Lady  Katberine  Manners,  ii.  Ji, 

ZUBOF,  last  favourite  of  Catherine 
II.,  the  treasures  of  the  empire  la- 
vished on  him  when  twenty-five,  ii. 
513;  disposition  and  personal  at- 
tributes, 514;  created  count  and 
prince,  538  ;  literally  Autocrat  of 
Russia,  538  ;  sinks  into  instant  ob- 
scurity on  the  death  of  Catherine, 
529- 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  FAVOURITES  OF  EDWAED  OF  CAERNARVON 
AND  ISABELLA  OF  FRANCE. 


I. 


PIERS    D£    OAVESTON    AND    OUR    FIRST    PRINCE    OF   WALES. 

THE  proud  line  of  our  Plantagenet  princes^  reigning  over 
these  realms  for  more  than  three  centuries^  presents  two 
instances  of  deposition  and  violent  death  through  indulgence 
on  the  i>art  of  the  royal  victims,  Edward  the  Second  and 
Richard  the  Second^  in  the  culpable  weakness  of  an  infatu- 
ated favouritism.  Ancient  and  modem  annals  alike  show 
that  the  eldest  sons  of  great  monarchs  too  often  reverse  the 
order  of  nature  by  being  very  generally  their  parents^ 
/?  opposites.  Such  was  notably  the  case  with  Edward  of 
Caernarvon  and  Richard  of  Bordeaux,  the  unworthy  heirs 
of  two  most  noble  sires.  How  mournful  is  the  reflection 
that  our  first  English  Prince  of  Wales  should  be  the  first 
King  of  England  who  sacrificed  throne  and  life  through 
obstinately  and  perversely  clinging  to  unworthy  favourites, 
and  that  a  like  fate  should  befall  the  degenerate  son  of  our 
chivalrous  Black  Prince  !  But  the  weak,  wayward,  and  un- 
dutifdl  son  of  the  great  Plantagenet,  in  sporting  with, 
rather  than  wielding  the  sceptre  of  this  realm,  was  destined 
to  reap  a  fall  and  terrible  measure  of  retribution  for  his 
foUy ;  and  it  is  because  no  kingly  adversity  has  been  more 
clearly  traceable  to  the  personal  errors  of  the  sovereign,  that 
we  read  in  the  dark  and  troubled  record  of  both  reigns 
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such  signal  example  of  a  wasted  life^  a  lost  throne^  and  the 
catastrophe  of  a  terrible  death.  Those  lives  and  reigns  most 
strikingly  point  the  moral  of  two  historical  lessons  by  which 
future  sovereigns  may  be  warned  and  guided.  Other  ex- 
amples may  teach  a  King  of  England  what  to  imitate,  but 
the  careers  of  Edward  and  Bichard  Plantagenet  impressively 
point  out  what  he  must  avoid  in  order  to  reign,  not  merely 
with  honour,  but  even  personal  safety  and  ordinary  comfort ; 
and  are  beacons  to  warn  him  of  those  rocks  and  shoals 
amongst  which  even  a  royal  argosy  may  suffer  shipwreck. 
''  Weep  for  the  dead^  for  he  hath  lost  the  light,  and  weep 
for  the  fool,  for  he  wanteth  understanding;  make  little 
weeping  for  the  dead,  for  he  is  at  rest,  but  the  life  of  the 
fool  is  worse  than  death.'^  These  solemn  words  might  form 
not  an  inappropriate  text  to  the  humiliating  narrative  of  the 
reign  of  the  weakest  and  most  incompetent  monarch  that 
ever  sat  on  the  throne  of  England. 

Prince  Edward  of  Caernarvon  is  said  to  have  borne  great 
resemblance  to  his  illustrious  father  in  stature,  strength,  and 
beauty  of  person,  but  very  little  in  the  qualities  of  the 
mind.  Talkative  and  irresolute,  facile  and  intractable  by 
turns,  he  possessed  neither  the  mettle  nor  the  indomitable 
resolution  requisite  for  carrying  on  the  arduous  task  of 
conquest  and  repression  so  solemnly  bequeathed  him  with 
the  crown.  Though  not  deficient  in  the  physical  courage 
inhmted  from  his  race,  his  youth  had  been  so  wholly  given 
up  to  ease  and  pleasure,  that  he  had  neglected  to  acquire 
the  manly  virtues  which  hardier  life  best  produces,  and 
lacked  the  moral  energy,  endurance,  and  indefatigable  per- 
severance with  which  his  glorious  father  waged  the  rough 
trade  of  war — preferring  rather 

"  The  golden  canopy,  the  glittering  plate* 
The  regal  palace,  the  loznrious  hoKtd, 
The  Uv'ried  army,  and  the  menial  lord," 

to  the  din  of  arms,  and  hard  life,  and  frugal  fare  of  the 
soldier.  Guilty  of  many  follies,  but  few  vices,  Edward 
appears  to  have  ordinarily  spent  his  time  rather  in  a 
frivolous  than  in  a  criminal  manner.     But  the  most  striking 
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fieature  in  this  prince's  character  was  his  unbounded  and 
inviolable  attachment  to  the  two  successive  favourites — 
Gaveston  and  the  younger  Despenser.  By  such  obstinate 
indulgence  of  a  vicious  favouritism,  Edward  did  his  utmost 
to  shake  to  pieces  that  power  which  had  been  built  up  by 
his  ^mighty  father.  That  was  the  real  cause  of  all  the 
calamities  of  his  reign,  the  miseries  of  his  life,  and  the 
violenoe  of  his  death.  For  those  unworthy  favourites,  by 
their  insolence,  ambition  and  rapacity,  excited  universal 
hatred  and  indignation,  and  in  the  end  brought  ruin  and 
death  upon  themselves  and  their  too  indulgent  master. 

Whilst  the  first  favourite  of  Edward  of  Caernarvon  has 
been  stigmatized  as  the  immediate  tempter,  Edward  I.,  it 
is  all^;ed,  was  the  real  corrupter  of  his  son,  by  surrounding 
him  with  all  the  pomp  of  greatness  and  obsequious  flattery, 
at  that  period  of  his  life  when  the  character  most  needs  the 
wise  discipline  of  simple  habits  and  judicious  restraint.  From 
sheer  necessity,  soon  after  the  prince  was  thirteen  (1297), 
his  £Either  when  about  to  sail  for  Flanders  made  him  Regent 
of  England,  appointing  counsellors  to  assist  and  direct  him. 
But  these,  it  is  said,  contented  themselves  merely  with  a 
perfunctory  discharge  of  their  daily  business,  and  left  the 
young  viceroy  freely  exposed  to  all  the  blandishments  and 
adulation  which,  in  a  splendid  court, 

*'  The  fwum  that  in  the  noondde  heam  »  born  ** 

would  be  as  eager  to  pay  to  a  paternal  idol  so  prema- 
turely exalted,  as  the  flattered  child  would  be  impatient 
to  receive.  After  such  a  gratification  of  boyish  vanity 
before  any  judgment  existed  to  counteract  its  mischief, 
what  benefit,  it  has  been  asked,  could  Edward  expect  that 
his  son  would  receive  from  any  moral  or  lettered  tuition  ? 
Good  counsel  would  only  seem  monkish  severity ;  instruction, 
pedantry;  rebuke,  impertinence;  and  hesitating  obedience, 
even  to  irregular  caprices,  presumptuous  disaffection.  But 
Edward's  personal  pride,  it  is  asserted,  blinded  his  discretion; 
and  ''  that  bosom  sin  which  led  him,  as  much  as  his  policy, 
to  seize  the  crowns  of  Wales  and  Scotland,  equally  urged  him 
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to  invest  his  son^  even  in  childlioocl^  with  those  ostentatious 
distinctions  which  defeated  his  own  hopes  and  purposes^  and 
severely  avenged  his  persevering  and  unpitying  ambition/^  * 
Now,  all  these  are  self-evident  truisms.     Ambition,  like 
every  other  "  pleasant  vice*^  and  *'  bosom  sin/'  must  pay  the 
price  of  its  indulgence.    Whilst  the  '' ruthless  king''  headed 
his  armies  on  the  distant  plains  of  Flanders  or  Guienne,  the 
tutelage  of  his  son  was  necessarily  delegated  to  those  who, 
he  trusted,  would  show  themselves  competent  and  vigilant 
in  the  discharge  of  so  high  and  onerous  a  trust.     Absorbed 
in  his  schemes  of  conquest  or  repression,   alternately   at 
home  and  abroad,  what  better  provision  could  the  sagacious 
Plantagenet  have  made  for  the  care  of  his  son  and  nation,  than 
the  appointment  of  a  regency  of  which,  during  his  absence, 
the  heir-apparent  should  be  the  nominal  head,  with  such  men 
as  the  learned  Beynaud  and  the  sagacious  Bishop  Langton 
for  his  counsellors  and  executive  ?    Again,  with  regard  to  his 
nurture  and  education — although  Edward  of  Caernarvon,  at 
seven  years  old,  had  sustained  the  irreparable  loss  of  an  ad- 
mirable mother,  the  affectionate  and  high-minded  Eleanor 
of  Castile — every  care  had  been  taken  by  his  father  towards 
providing  the  young  prince  with  an  education  befitting  his 
lofty  destiny,  and  the  important  charge  was  entrusted  to  one 
of  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  the  time,  Walter  Beynaud, 
afterwards  Chancellor  and  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.     For 
the  abortive  result  of  his  teaching  and  tutelage,  the  late 
Lord  Campbell  thus  exonerates  the  learned  chancellor: — 
'*  Beynaud,  by  his  parts  and  address,  had  gained  the  favour 
of  that  discerning  prince,  Edward  I.,  who  made  him  tutor 

to  his  son He  cannot  be  held  accountable  for  the 

defective  character  or  conduct  of  his  royal  pupil,  who,  though 
he  might  have  been  expected  to  have  inherited  great  talents 
from  both  hb  parents,  was  by  nature  of  an  understanding 
narrow,  frivolous,  and  incapable  of  cultivation  or  correc- 
tion."! "^^  seems  a  more  just  judgment  than  that  con- 
tained  in  the  severe  strictures  passed  by  a  painstaking  his- 

♦  Turner. 
t  <«  Lives  of  the  Lord  ChanceUon^"  vol  u 
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torian  (Turner)  upon  the  errors  alleged  to  have  been  com- 
mitted hj  Edward  I.  in  the  education  and  nurture  of  his 
heir-apparent.  For  it  is  on  record  that  from  his  earliest 
infancy  this  young  prince — ^the  only  survivor  of  the  many 
fair  sons  of  Edward  by  his  first  queen,  and  the  sole  male 
heir  to  the  English  crown — was  treated  with  the  greatest 
solicitude  and  judgment.  It  was  probably  either  found  in- 
convenient for  him,  after  Queen  Eleanor's  death,  to  follow 
the  camps  of  the  soldier-king  his  father,  or  unseemly  to 
reside  in  his  court  during  the  royal  warrior's  absence.  We 
find,  therefore,  that  he  had  usually  a  separate  establishment 
of  his  own,  at  one  of  the  royal  residences,  over  which,  even 
when  quite  a  child,  he  presided  in  mimic  pomp,  receiving 
and  entertaining  as  his  guests  many  of  the  noblest  in  the 
land,  who  came  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  young  heir.  His 
sister  Elizabeth,  two  years  his  senior,  to  whom,  as  being 
nearer  to  him  in  age,  he  had  formed  a  strong  attachment, 
was  constantly  his  associate.  They  lived  together,  travelled 
together,  visited  their  father's  court  together,  offered  at  the 
same  shrines,  and  were  served  by  the  same  attendants.  When 
the  princess  married  in  1297,  her  innocent  companionship 
was  unhappily  soon  afterwards  exchanged  for  one  so  perni- 
cious, that  its  baneful  influence  proved  the  canker  of  her 
unfortunate  brother's  adolescence  and  early  manhood. 

Sir  Edward — as  the  eldest  son  of  the  King  of  England 
was  then  simply  called,  previous  to  being  created  Prince  of 
Wales  (1801) — when  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  had  placed 
about  him  by  the  king,  as  companion  and  page-like  attendant, 
a  youth  of  his  own  age,  one  Piers  de  Gaveston,  who  had  ac- 
companied his  father  to  the  English  court  some  time  in  1299. 
Arnold  de  Oaveston,  a  Gascon  knight  of  some  distinction, 
had  rendered  important  services  to  Edward  Longshanks  in 
Guienne,  and  amongst  other  acknowledgments  of  his  merits, 
obtained  the  reception  of  his  son  into  the  prince's  house- 
hold. The  education,  exercises,  and  pastimes  of  the  two 
youths  being  carried  on  together,  they  soon  became  familiar 
and  attached  friends.  A  certain  community  of  taste  and 
similarity    of  disposition  evidently  existed  between  them. 
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thongh  there  was  an  inequality  of  mental  power.  "  The 
stronger^  at  least  the  more  imperious  mind,  was  with  Piers ; 
and  in  this  case,  as  in  all  other  such  companionships,  the 
more  crafty  and  resolute  intellect  shaped,  ruled,  and  un- 
happily misled  the  weaker  understanding/'* 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say — nor  is  the  term  itself,  as  ap« 
plied  to  the  young  Gascon,  in  any  sense  too  forcible — ^that 
the  bosom  friend  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  first  led  him  into 
evil>  laid  enmity  between  him  and  his  father,  and  finally  set 
the  prince  upon  a  course  which  ultimately  tended  to  the  de- 
struction  alike  of  both  the  wanton  favourite  and  giddy  patron. 

The  Gascon  was  remarkably  handsome,  witty,  brave,  and 
accomplished;  but  there  was  a  mixture  of  elegance  and 
sensuality  about  him  that  made  the  daily  influence  of  his  ex- 
ample a  dangerous  standard  of  morals  and  conduct  for  imi- 
tation by  the  heir-apparent.  To  the  irresistible  charm  of 
graceful  manners,  a  prepossessing  countenauce,  and  a  stately 
figure,  were  superadded  mental  gifts  very  rarely  found  in  this 
country  during  that  rough  age  of  war  and  sport.  Endowed 
with  a  vivacious  and  brilliant  intellect,  Gaveston's  mind  had 
been  early  imbued  with  all  the  insidious  charms  of  the  soft 
yet  chivalrous  Provengal  literature  and  gaie  science,  at  that 
period  rendered  so  attractive,  not  only  in  their  native  '*  courts 
of  love,''  but  throughout  half  the  halls  and  courts  of  Europe, 
by  the  lais,  virelais,  and  sirventes  of  trouveres  and  trouba- 
dours. Thus  adorned,  however,  with  every  advantage  of 
person  and  manner  capable  of  creating  afiection,  he  was 
utterly  destitute  of  those  qualities  that  serve  to  procure 
lasting  esteem.  Yet  gay,  giddy,  debauched,  rapacious,  and 
arrogant  as  he  was,  he  possessed  that  peculiar  tempera- 
ment which  especially  coiomended  itself  to  the  taste  of  a 
pleasure-loving  prince,  who  seemed  to  think  no  reward 
equal  to  his  favourite's  desert.  A  life  of  sensual  enjoyment 
and  dainty  profusion  was  unhappily  but  too  congenial  to  the 
ruling  passions  of  the  youthful  Plantagenet,  and  with  his 
'*  Perot"  as  the  intimate  and  instrument  of  his  indulgences, 
he  gradually  became  prone  to  an  exuberance  of  vulgar  vice. 
•  Dr.  Doran's  "  Book  of  the  Princes  of  Walea." 
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This  prematurely  developed  indination  of  Edward  of  Caer- 
narvon and  his  Proyen9al  favourite  to  immoderate  pleasure^ 
luxury,  and  extravagance,  was  in  the  end  gratified  at  the 
expense  of  every  moral  obligation.  The  Grascon  sang  with 
Anacreontic  fervour  the  chansons,  and  recited  with  ribald 
verve  the  sirventes  of  his  native  Guienne,  so  full  of  pro- 
voking and  contagious  fire— flattering  the  abandoned  dispo- 
sition of  the  prince  and  his  followers,  whose  flagrant  immo- 
ralities were  rendered  more  seductive  by  the  poetic  veil 
which,  while  it  gracefully  concealed  the  nakedness,  invested 
with  more  winning  charm  the  prurient  forms  of  physical 
allurements.  Thus  fatally  did  the  fervid  Gascon  profler  in 
the  daily  routine  of  private  intercourse  the  disguised  charms 
of  the  Circean  cup,  and  thus  were  the  natural  deformities 
of  vice  hidden  by  the  raiment  of  a  splendid  and  impassioned 
fancy,  and  the  highest  ranks  of  grandeur  in  England  gave 
conspicuous  examples  of  vice  and  profligacy,  as  the  arts  of 
pleasure  stole  insidiously  through  every  class  of  the 
youthful  prince's  court  and  followers. 

Yet  Piers  de  Gaveston  was  no  vulgar  parasite,  no  servile 
sycophant  to  kiss  the  hem  of  a  royal  robe,  or  be  the  butt  of 
either  prince  or  courtier.  He  was  rather  the  glittering 
corypheus  of  a  state  pageant,  the  stately  symposiarch  of  the 
reg-al  feast,  the  arbiter  elegantuB,  and  master  of  the  revels  of 
Prince  Edward's  voluptuous  court.  Of  unflinching  nerVe, 
unscrupulous,  yet  intelligent,  he  led  rather  than  followed 
the  footsteps  of  the  hereditary  prince ;  and  so  long  as  the 
giddy  race  was  run,  enacted  the  boon  companion  and  bosom 
firiend,  and  high-handed  minister,  instead  of  the  obsequious 
attendant  or  fawning  flatterer  of  his  generous  but  infatuated 
master.  Of  a  disposition  to  be  easily  led,  Edward  found  in 
the  Gascon  favourite  an  enterprising  genius  eager  to  seize 
the  reins,  whether  in  the  career  of  pleasure  or  governance, 
and  that  dominant  will  and  cool  high-handed  daring  which, 
steadily  and  unscrupulously  exerted,  enabled  a  young  man  of 
comparatively  humble  origin  to  play  a  most  important 
though  exceptional  part  in  the  history  of  this  country  at  the 
commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
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Neither  was  the  public  mischief  wrought  by  the  favourite's 
conduct  and  demeanour  of  light  account.  Aristotle^  in  one 
of  his  profound  views  of  human  nature^  remarks  that  persons 
inclined  to  pleasure  are  disposed  to  placability,  but  qualified 
his  expression  by  the  exclusion  of  wanton  insolence.  It 
seemed  to  be  Gaveston's  natural  bias,  doubtless  as  a  Gascon 
born,  to  provoke  hostility  by  his  glaring,  petulant  insolence. 
In  its  unrestricted  indulgence  the  spoiled  favourite  was 
heartily  joined  by  his  thoughtless  and  reckless  master. 
Quick-witted  and  sarcastic,  the  Gascon's  wit  was  led  astray 
by  his  levity  and  ribaldry ;  and  intoxicated  with  immoderate 
power,  he  became  haughty  and  overbearing,  and  treated  the 
English  nobility,  from  whom  he  doubtless  frequently  received 
marks  of  contempt,  with  scorn  and  derision.  It  was  there- 
fore inevitable  that,  apart  from  the  hatred  caused  by  his 
pride,  rapacity,  and  arrogance,  he  should  excite  a  deadly 
enmity  among  all  ranks,  which,  in  the  end,  pursued  him  to 
exile,  ruin,  and  an  ignominious  death. 

There  is  much  to  be  urged  in  extenuation  of  the  censure 
passed  by  some  historians  on  a  monarch  so  sagacious  as 
Edward  I.  for  permitting  such  a  dangerous  person  as 
Gaveston  to  become  the  intimate  and  prime  favourite  of 
his  heir.  Yet,  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  prince  apart,  the 
Gascon's  natural  abilities  had  been  well  cultivated  for  that 
period ;  he  was  not  only  of  polished  mind  and  manners,  but 
well  skilled  in  all  martial  exercises.  These,  together  with  the 
exterior  advantages  of  a  fine  person  and  graceful  demeanour, 
presented  an  unusual  combination  of  excellences,  which,  had 
they  been  balanced  by  good  morals,  would  have  admirably  qua- 
lified him  for  the  post  to  which  the  great  king  appointed  him. 
Continued  absence  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  whilst  pursuing 
that  career  of  enterprise  and  conquest  which  so  preoccupied 
him  during  the  greater  part  of  his  reign,  probably  hindered 
the  royal  warrior  from  observing  till  too  late  the  evil  influ- 
ence exercised  by  Gaveston  over  his  weak  and  pleasure- 
loving  son.  Or,  it  might  be  that,  perceiving  the  English 
nobility  had  become  too  rude  and  fierce  through  a  long 
course  of  war,  he  hoped  that  the  elegant  accomplishments 
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and  graceful  demeanour  of  the  Frovenpal  might  exert  a 
civilizing  influence  over  not  only  the  heir-apparent,  but 
help  to  soften  that  asperity  of  manners  so  widely  prevalent 
amongst  his  island  nobility,  and  give  a  more  polished  tone 
to  the  English  court,  which  had  unfortunately  lost  the 
gentle  influence  of  the  illustrious  queen-mother,  his  chire 
reine,  the  faithful  and  heroic  Eleanor  of  Castile. 

It  is  not  very  surprising  then  that  this  all-accomplished 
young  courtier  should  speedily  insinuate  himself  into  the  good 
graces  of  the  hereditary  prince  by  the  charm  of  his  behaviour, 
wit^  and  varied  talents,  and  by  supplying  him  at  first  with  all 
those  innocent  though  frivolous  amusements  which  suited 
his  capacity  as  well  as  the  bent  of  his  disposition  and  incli- 
nations. Left  to  themselves  for  long  periods  to  enjoy  their 
full  swing  of  idleness  and  pleasure,  no  wonder  that  the 
personal  graces  and  other  seductive  qualities  of  Gaveston 
speedily  rendered  him  both  necessary  and  dear  to  a  prince 
who  early  manifested  such  a  decided  proclivity  towards  ease, 
show,  and  splendour ;  and  the  favourite,  whose  inclinations 
lay  in  the  same  direction,  neglected  nothing  that  could 
promote  the  vicious  indulgences  of  his  youthful  master, 
and  by  ministering  to  them  in  every  way,  he  insensibly 
acquired  that  ascendancy  over  Prince  Edward  which  his 
judicious  and  strong-minded  parent  only  perceived  when 
too  late.  Such  were  the  attributes  and  such  the  circum- 
stances that  doubtless  mainly  contributed  to  obtain  for 
him  that  hold  upon  the  mind  and  affections  of  the  thought- 
less and  pleasure-loving  Edward,  which  in  those  days  of 
ignorance  and  superstition  must  indeed  have  made  that 
feeble-minded  prince  appear  as  one  spell-bound  and  held 
helplessly  fascinated  under  the  influence,  as  it  were,  of  some 
irresistible  glamour. 

In  1303  the  King's  Exchequer  at  Westminster  was  broken 
open  and  robbed  of  a  very  large  sum  of  money  and  jewels 
laid  up  therein  for  the  expenses  of  the  war  in  Scotland.  But 
the  robbery  of  his  treasure  and  his  contests  with  his  clergy 
were  trifling  annoyances  compared  with  the  gloomy  fore- 
bodings with  which  he  regarded  the  conduct  of  his  eldest 
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son.  That  son,  now  nineteen  years  of  age,  had  already  been 
notoriously  remarkable  for  his  love  of  loose  company,  rude 
sports,  and  wasteful  expenditure.  The  prodigal  course  also 
into  which  Gaveston  led  the  Prince  of  Wales,  by  continually 
throwing  the  finances  of  the  heir-apparent  into  disorder, 
had  repeatedly  drawn  down  upon  them  both  the  anger  of 
King  Edward.  At  a  moment,  too,  when  he  ought  to  have 
conducted  himself  with  the  greatest  circumspection,  Gaveston 
committed  the  egregious  folly  of  instigating  his  giddy 
master  to  insult  a  high  functionary  of  the  crown — Langton, 
Bishop  of  Chester,  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — on 
his  refusing  to  minister  further  to  their  reckless  extravagance. 

The  prodigality  of  Prince  Edward  was  such  that  the 
weekly  allowance  assigned  him  by  his  father  had  long 
proved  wholly  inadequate  either  to  his  pleasures  or  neces- 
sities ;  and  when  the  king's  treasurer  refused  to  advance  him 
more  money,  and  gave  him  honest  advice  for  his  conduct,  he 
broke  out  into  the  most  opprobrious  language,  "  maltreated '' 
the  bishop,  and  not  satisfied  with  heaping  personal  abuse 
upon  him,  made  havoc  in  his  park  by  demolishing  its  enclo« 
sures,  killing  his  deer,  and  committing  other  outrages. 

Our  "  English  Justinian  ^'  had  too  high  a  sense  of  law 
and  order  not  to  resent  these  insults  to  one  of  his  chief 
ministers,  whose  ofiice  under  him,  apart  from  his  dignity  as 
a  prelate,  commanded  reverence.  The  king  therefore  con- 
sidered the  outrage  upon  the  bishop  as  a  contempt  ofiered 
to  himself  and  his  regal  dignity.  The  result  of  this  rank 
crop  of  the  prince's  wild  oats,  in  the  wide  sowing  of  which 
he  was  so  actively  helped  by  the  evil  companionship  of 
Gaveston,  led  to  the  imprisonment  of  both ;  a  punishment 
to  which  the  king,  with  that  stern  love  of  justice  which 
commands  our  respect,  sentenced  his  son  '^on  complaint 
brought  unto  him  by  Master  Walter  Langton,  Bishop  of 
Chester.'' 

But  even  so  severe  a  sentence  launched  against  the  heir 
to  the  crown  of  England  failed  to  prove  of  lasting  effect ; 
for  we  find  that  on  a  later  occasion  a  similar  charge  was 
brought,  when  the  prince  was  in  lus  twenty-first  year,  of 
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littving  used  abusiye  words  toward  the  same  minister.  This 
repetition  of  a  yery  ignoble  offence,  looking  to  the  relative 
high  rank  of  the  parties,  so  incensed  the  royal  father,  that 
he  forbade  the  prince  to  enter  his  court  for  nearly  half  a 
year,  and  further  issued  an  order  to  the  Exchequer  that 
money  and  sustenance  should  be  peremptorily  denied  to  him 
and  all  his  household.  The  Bishop  of  Chester,  it  appears, 
aa  the  king's  treasurer,  had  taken  the  liberty  of  reproving 
the  prince  for  the  follies  into  which  Oaveston  led  him ; — 
such  as  associating  with  buffoons,  singers,  actors ;  indulging 
in  drink ;  striking  the  bystanders  on  trivial  occasions,  &c.  j — 
and  the  resentment  of  the  prince  for  this  reproof  occasioned 
the  utterance  of  the  gross  and  bitter  words,  of  which  the 
bishop  had  a  second  time  to  complain. 

In  the  Placita  Roll  of  1304  there  occurs  an  entry  in 
which  reference  is  thus  made  to  the  punishment  inflicted  on 
the  Prince  of  Wales  for  this  unprincely  behaviour : — 

''  Roger  de  Hecfham  complained  to  the  king,  that  whereas 
he  was  the  justice  appointed  to  hear  and  determine  a  dispute 
between  Mary,  the  wife  of  William  de  Braose,  plaintiff,  and 
William  de  Brewes,  defendant,  respecting  a  sum  of  eight 
hundred  marks,  which  she  claimed  from  him,  and  had 
decided  in  favour  of  the  former;  the  said  William,  imme- 
diately after  judgment  was  pronounced,  contemptuously 
approached  the  bar,  and  asked  the  said  Roger,  in  gross  and 
upbraiding  language,  if  he  would  defend  that  judgment ; — 
and  he  afterwards  insulted  him,  in  bitter  and  taunting  terms, 
as  he  was  going  through  the  Exchequer-chamber,  saying — 
'  Boger,  Roger,  thou  hast  now  obtained  thy  will  of  that  thou 
hast  long  desired/ 

''  For  this  offence,  William  de  Brewes  being  arraigned 
befixre  the  king  and  his  council,  acknowledged  his  guilt; 
and  because  such  contempt  and  disrespect,  as  well  towards 
the  king's  ministers  as  towards  the  king  himself  or  his 
court,  are  very  odious  to  the  king,  as  hath  of  late  expressly 
appeared  when  his  majesty  expelled  from  his  household,  for 
nearly  half  a  year,  his  dearly-beloved  son,  Edward  Prince 
of  Wales,  on  account  of  certain  improper  words  which  he 
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had  addreflsed  to  one  of  his  ministen,  and  goffered  him  not 
to  enter  his  presence  until  he  had  rendered  satisfaction  to 
the  said  officer  for  his  offence ;  it  was  agreed  by  the  king 
and  his  oooncil,  that  the  aforesaid  William  should  proceed 
unattired,  bareheaded,  and  holding  a  torch  in  his  hand,  firom 
the  King's  Bench  in  Westminster  Hall,  in  full  court,  to  the 
Exchequer,  and  there  ask  pardon  from  the  aforesaid  R<^r, 
and  make  an  apology  for  his  trespass,  and  shall  be  afterwards 
committed  to  the  Tower  during  the  king's  pleasure/' 

The  pointed  reference  here  made  to  the  king's  anger  and 
stem  rebuke  of  his  heir  naturally  directs  our  thoughts  to 
this  passage  in  the  life  both  of  father  and  sou.  The  wise 
king's  painful  consciousness  of  the  young  prince's  weak- 
ness, and  his  own  strong  dislike  to  Gaveston  as  his  son's 
chief  seducer,  are  already  well  known.  We  hare  spoken 
of  one  distinguished  man,  indicated  in  the  above  extract, 
as  the  minister  with  whom  the  young  prince  had  been 
brought  into  collision — Walter  Langton,  the  king's  trea- 
surer. The  heir-apparent  had  a  stated  income  payable  out 
of  the  royal  exchequer.  Under  such  guidance  as  that  of 
Gayeston,  it  was  inevitable  that  this  income  would  prove 
insufficient,  and  that  urgent  demands  for  larger  supplies 
would  naturally  follow.  Hence  the  quarrels  and  the  violent 
language  referred  to  in  the  sentence  on  William  de 
Brewes. 

Another  glimpse  of  light  on  this  subject  is  afforded  by  a 
letter  from  the  prince  to  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,*  in  which  he 
alludes  to  the  disgrace  into  which  he  had  just  fallen  : — 

**  On  Sunday,  the  13th  June,  we  came  to  Midhurst, 
where  we  found  our  lord  the  king,  our  father.  On  the 
Monday  following,  on  account  of  certain  words  which,  it  had 
been  reported  to  the  king,  had  taken  place  between  us  and 
the  Bishop  of  Chester,  he  was  bo  enraged  with  us,  that  he 
has  forbidden  us,  or  any  of  our  retinue,  to  dare  to  enter 
his  house ;  and  he  has  forbidden  all  the  people  of  his  house- 

*  This  aged  warrior,  Henry  de  Lacy— a  powerful  baron,  held  in  high  esti- 
mation by  liii  sovereign — was  the  last  earl  of  that  family.  His  daughter 
Alice  had  married  the  prince's  cousin,  Thomas  Plantagenet,  Earl  of  Lancaster. 
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hold  and  of  the  exchequer  to  give  or  lend  us  anything  for 
the  support  of  our  household.  We  are  staying  at  Midhurst 
to  wait  his  pleasure  and  favour,  and  we  shall  follow  after 
him,  as  well  as  we  are  able,  at  a  distance  of  ten  or  twelve 
miles  finom  his  house,  until  we  have  been  able  to  recover  his 
good  will;  which  we  very  much  desire.  Wherefore  we 
especially  entreat  you,  that  on  your  return  from  Canterbury 
you  would  come  towards  us;  for  we  have  great  need  of 
your  aid  and  counsel/' 

The  firmness  and  severity  of  the  king,  in  this  instance, 
were  of  no  ordinary  kind,  and  we  know  from  the  after-life  of 
the  younger  Edward  that  extreme  severity  was  needed  to 
control  a  character  so  weak  and  passionate.  That  the 
wild  sallies  and  habitual  excesses  of  the  prince  were  justly 
imputed  to  the  influence  of  Gaveston,  who  had  now  gained 
such  an  absolute  ascendancy  over  him  by  flattering  his 
humour  and  catering  for  his  pleasures,  seems  very  certain ; 
for  he,  being  himself,  we  read,  "  vain,  lewd,  voluptuous,  and 
extravagant,  had  infected  the  prince  with  those  vices/'  At 
this  time  the  English  king  was  too  clearsighted  not  to 
discern  the  errors  of  his  son,  and  although  he  received  on 
the  occasion  of  the  previous  escapade  a  promise  firom  him 
to  be  guided  in  all  things  by  his  counsel,  yet  he  had  good 
reason  to  fear  in  future  the  irresistible  influence  of  Gaveston 
over  the  prince's  unstable  mind  during  his  own  long  and 
frequent  absence  with  the  army.  He  therefore  now  con- 
templated, not  only  the  removal  of  the  Gascon  from  the 
royal  household,  but  the  banishment  from  England  of  the 
dangerous  favourite. 

One  or  two  extracts  from  other  letters  extant  of  the 
prince — written  whilst  under  his  father's  displeasure,  and 
who  seems  to  have  relented  when  his  scapegrace  son  had 
made  suitable  amends  for  his  ofience — are  interesting  as 
indications  of  young  Edward's  docility  and  good  nature,  under 
somewhat  trying  circumstances.  In  July  the  prince  writes 
to  his  brother-in-law,  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  to  the 
foDowing  effect : — 

"  Because  you  have  so  kindly  given  up  your  goods  to  us. 
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ire  thank  you  very  dearly^  and  we  let  you  know  that  our 
lord  the  king,  our  father,  does  not  consider  himself  so  ill* 
treated  by  us  as  some  people,  perhaps,  have  made  you 
believe ;  for  he  wishes,  and  has  commanded,  that  we  should 
have  of  his  bounty  whatever  is  needfiil  for  us/'  And  this 
is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  a  sum  of  one  hundred  marks 
is  paid  about  this  time  out  of  the  king's  wardrobe  to  his 
old  tutor,  Walter  Beynaud,  for  the  prince's  current  expenses. 

In  August  he  writes  to  his  sister,  the  Countess  of  Glou- 
cester, that  he  would  very  gladly  come  to  her,  "  but  that 
the  king  hath  commanded  his  stay  in  those  parts,  t.e.  near 
Wyndsore." 

But  though  thus  "  sent  to  Coventry,"  there  are  proofs  in 
abundance  that  the  life  he  led  was  not  a  solitary  one.  His 
letters^  speak  of  venison,  spices  and  groceries,  long  swords 
for  valets,  small  horns,  and  horses  at  a  very  high  price.  To 
his  sister  he  writes  for  a  white  greyhound,  and  Hugh  le 
Despenser  is  thanked  for  raisins  and  wine.  To  his  reverend 
tutor  he  prefers  a  request  that  he  will  help  him  to  some 
palfreys,  saddles,  and  some  new  robes  of  fur  and  satin,  in 
contemplation  of  the  expected  visit  of  Queen  Mary,  dowager 
of  France,  and  her  son  '*  Monsire  Lowys."  One  great 
point  respecting  which  he  entreated  Queen  Marguerite,  his 
mother-in-law,  was,  that  he  might  have  two  more  valets, 
and  that  "  Perot "  (his  familiar  name  for  Piers  de  Oaveston) 
might  be  one  of  them. 

At  length — ^some  time  early  in  1305 — this  profligate  and 
incorrigible  seducer,  who  had  brought  enmity  between 
Edward  and  his  heir,  was  banished  from  court  by  the  much- 
enduring  parent.  His  far-seeing  vision  must  then  but  too 
clearly  have  perceived  that  from  his  son's  efibminacy,  fickle- 
ness, and  irresolution,  together  with  his  usual  course  of  life, 
the  glorious  results  with  which  his  own  arduous  career  had 
been  so  signally  crowned  would  descend  upon  one  who  had 
neither  the  head  nor  the  hand  to  retain  them.     How  deeply, 

*  The  above  panages  are  taken  fecm  a  cariouB  roll  recently  diaooyered  by 
Hr.  F.  Devon  in  the  Bolls  Hoqm,  containing  copies  or  abstracta  of  between 
aeven  and  eight  hundred  of  the  princess  letters. 
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How  inexpressibly  galling  must  have  been  the  great  Plan- 
tagenet's  reflection — a  rigid  upholder,  as  he  was,  both  of  civil 
and  military  discipline — ^upon  this  vain  and  unvalaed  result 
of  his  ambitious  career,  looking  to  the  dissolute  and  un- 
aspiring heir  to  whom  would  fall  the  succession  of  his 
brilliant  achievements  I  One-third  of  the  realm  of  France — 
ever  ready  to  throw  off  the  English  yoke,  and  recover  those 
provinces  of  the  south  which  had  brought  sach  princely 
jewels  to  the  regal  diadem  of  England  by  the  marriage  of 
Eleonora  of  Aoquitaine  with  our  first  Plantagenet — had  felt 
the  irresistible  might  of  his  arm  in  the  wars  of  repression. 
And  the  stern  spirit  of  the  hardy  sons  of  Scotia,  though 
temporarily  bowed,  was  still  unbroken,  still  threatening. 
The  indomitable  valour  and  energy  of  the  Bruce — the 
patriot  leader  and  the  avenger  of  Wallace,  and  his  implac- 
able enemy — must  have  menaced  him  with  a  forecast  of  that 
retaliation  which  was  destined  so  soon  to  befall  his  feeble 
successor  at  Bannockbum.  Would  the  enervated  grasp  of 
Edward  of  Caernarvon  retain  its  hold  of  those  dominions 
when  death  had  closed  his  eyes — much  less  finish  the  scheme 
of  conquest  he  had  begun?  Would  even  the  realm  of 
England  long  own  him  as  its  lord  paramount  ?  Of  this  the 
past,  very  recent  experience  of  his  son's  conduct  gave  little 
hope — nay,  warranted  the  gravest  apprehensions — so  utterly 
had  his  licentious  life  conduced  to  the  extinction  of  all  that 
masculine  energy  and  hardy  virtue  in  which  he  himself  had 
shone  conspicuously. 

Not  that  the  young  Plantagenet  was  wanting  in  physical 
courage ;  for  at  seventeen  we  find  him  leading  a  battalion 
against  the  Scots  on  the  banks  of  the  Irvine.  In  1303  he 
was  again  with  his  father  in  the  expedition  against  Bruce ; 
and  he  then  marked  his  course  by  such  unsparing  devasta- 
tion, that  the  king,  it  is  asserted,  upbraided  him  with  his 
cruelty.  He  had  not  the  wisdom  of  his  £Either  to  know 
that  leniency  is  far  more  effective  than  terror,  under  many 
circumstances.  But  that  the  weak-minded  and  character- 
leas  are  often  cold  and  cruel,  history  affords  numberless  ex- 
amples.   And  thus  it  seems  to  have  been  with  Prince  Edward. 
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At  this  crisis  the  evil  tendencies  of  his  nature  were  mani- 
festing themselves^  as  we  have  seen^  in  the  most  obstinately 
offensive  manner,  under  the  example  and  encouragement  of 
Oaveston.  The  profligacy  of  prince  and  favourite  at  length 
caused  such  umbrage,  sorrow,  and  vexation  to  King  Edward, 
that  he  determined  upon  banishment  of  the  Gascon  ''because 
he  gave  bad  counsel  to  his  son,  who  loved  him  with  inordi- 
nate affection/' 

Happy  had  it  been  for  England  and  its  misguided  heir,  had 
that  unworthy  &vourite  never  again  returned  to  its  court. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  king,  while  he  was  re» 
solved  upon  Gaveston's  removal  and  banishment,  took  care 
to  do  him  no  injustice ;  for  he  granted  him  a  pension  of  one 
hundred  marks,  payable  out  of  the  revenues  of  Guienne, 
which  was  to  commence  firom  the  day  of  his  departure  from 
these  shores.  It  appears,  however,  that  he  did  not  immedi- 
ately go  abroad,  but  doubtless  lurked  in  some  friendly 
stronghold  in  the  north  of  England — probably  at  Bam- 
borough  Castle — ^keeping  up  meanwhile  correspondence  with 
the  heir- apparent  in  the  hope  of  bringing  about  his  recall. 
The  cunning  Gascon  knew  that  the  king's  health  was  fast 
declining ;  and  doubtless  speculated  on  the  speedy  succession 
of  his  infatuated  patron^  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  on 
the  acquirement  of  aU  the  power  and  wealth  such  an  event 
would  be  likely  to  yield  him. 

Inconsistent  as  it  seems  with  the  great  king's  well-known 
firmness  of  character,  nevertheless,  as  the  result  of  young 
Edward's  ceaseless  prayer  and  importunity,  Gaveston  was 
shortly  afterwards  recalled.  The  prince's  instances  were  so 
unremitting  that  Gaveston  should  be  received  back  into  his 
service,  that  at  length  they  were  unhappily  complied  with ; 
and  Hemingford  tells  us  that,  not  content  with  having 
already  greatly  enriched  his  favourite,  he  next  wished  that 
titles  and  honours  should  be  conferred  upon  him.  That 
Edward  of  Caernarvon  had  it  in  his  power,  during  his  father's 
lifetime,  to  heap  wealth  upon  the  greedy  Gascon,  there  is 
good  reason  to  doubt.  It  seems,  however,  that  he  was  rash 
enough  to  prefer  a  petition  to  the  king,  through  the  treasurer 
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Langton — of  all  other  persons — ^that  he  might  be  graciously 
pleased  to  confer  upon  his  restored  favourite  the  title  of 
Count  of  Ponthieu^  together  with  all  of  that  fair  province 
as  an  appanage  to  the  dignity.  The  wary  bishop, 
though  himself  an  especial  favourite  of  the  king,  very  un- 
willingly undertook  to  make  such  a  preposterous  request, 
doubtless  anticipating  an  outburst  of  rage  on  the  part  of 
his  royal  master.  Whatever  the  motive  by  which  he  was 
influenced,  however,  Langton  sought  the  king's  presence,  and 
thus  abruptly  executed  his  commission :  '^  My  lord  king,'' 
said  he,  ''  I  come  here  on  the  part  of  my  lord,  the  lord 
prince,  your  son,  and  unwillingly  enough,  as  the  living  Grod 
is  my  witness.  He  requires  that  I  shoidd  solicit,  in  his 
name,  that  the  title  of  Count  of  Ponthieu  should  be  con- 
ferred on  the  Lord  Peter  de  Gaveston,  his  batchelor,  if  such 
might  be  done  by  your  good  permission.^' 

The  great  Plantagenet  listened  to  these  words  of  Langton 
in  silent  astonishment  j  but  ere  they  were  scarcely  spoken, 
almost  inarticulate  with  rage,  he  exclaimed,  ''  And  by  the 
living  God,  who  art  thou  who  darest  ask  such  a  thing? 
Had  I  not  the  fear  of  God  before  me,  and  the  remembrance 
of  what  you  said,  that  thou  art  an  unwilling  agent  in  this 
matter,  thou  shouldst  not  escape  rough  treatment.  But 
now  I  will  see  what  he  has  to  say  who  sent  thee  hither  I 
And  stay  thou  meanwhile  where  thou  art  I'' 

On  the  prince  presenting  himself  before  his  wrathful  sire, 
the  stem  interrogation  was  launched  in  his  ears, 

*' What  business  is  this  that  thou  hast  sent  this  manupon?'' 

"  To  ask,''  tremblingly  replied  the  young  Edward,  ''with 
your  permission,  that  Lord  Piers  de  Gaveston  be  created 
Count  de  Ponthieu." 

If  what  followed  in  word  and  deed  on  the  part  of  Edward  I. 
be  correctly  reported,  that  irascible  monarch  seems  to  have 
been  wrought  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason,  decorum,  and 
even  the  respect  due  to  the  memory  of  his  beloved  queen, 
Eleanor. 

"  Oh,  ill-b^otten  son  of  a  wanton  mother !"  shouted  the 
incensed  king,  ''  thou  art  in  the  mood  to  give  away  lands — 

VOL.  I.  2 
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thou  who  hast  never  won  any  I"  Then  changing  taunts  for 
threats,  and  with  lips  livid  with  anger,  he  cried  out,  "  God 
alive  I  were  it  not  that  the  kingdom  might  fall  into  anarchy, 
I  would  take  care  that  thou  shouldst  never  come  to  thine 
inheritance/'  And  so  saying,  he  seized  the  kneeling  prince 
by  his  long  waving  locks,  and  clutching  them  with  both 
hands,  tore  away  the  hair  by  handftds,  and  as  much  of  it  as 
he  was  able, — "  dilaceravit  eos  in  quantum  potuit,"  relates 
the  chronicler.  He  then  forthwith  ordered  the  prince  under 
arrest,  and  summoned  Gaveston  to  appear  before  a  council, 
over  which  he  himself  presided.  The  unworthy  favourite 
was  there  bound  by  an  oath  never  to  accept  a  gift  of  lands 
from  the  prince,  be  the  king  living  or  dead.  A  sentence  of 
perpetual  exile  was  next  passed  upon  him,  and  a  certain  day 
fixed,  by  which  time,  had  he  not  quitted  the  realm,  his  life 
would  be  forfeited.  An  oath  was  also  imposed  upon  the 
Prince  of  Wales  not  to  recall  or  receive  Piers  without  his 
father's  sanction,  and  never  to  confer  on  Gaveston  titles  and 
estates,  which  the  latter  had  already  sworn  he  would  never 
receive  at  his  hands. 

The  murder  of  "  Red'*  Comyn,  the  son  of  Baliol's  sister, 
having  affixed  the  seal  to  the  conspiracy  of  the  Scottish 
nobles,  they  now  resolved  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  England, 
or  perish  in  the  attempt.  At  this  juncture  the  health  of 
the  royal  warrior  of  England  was  rapidly  declining,  and  just 
when  he  thought  success  had  finally  crowned  his  arms,  a  new 
enemy  came  into  the  field,  with  attributes  in  many  respects 
superior  to  even  those  of  Wallace, — for  Bruce  was  next  in 
succession  to  the  Scottish  crown,  was  high  enough  in  rank 
to  command  the  submission  of  the  proudest  nobles,  and  had 
the  intuitive  quickness  of  eye  and  firmness  of  decision  which 
constitute  the  best  qualities  of  a  ruler,  either  in  peace  or 
war.  Bruce  was  solemnly  crowned  and  inaugurated  in  the 
abbey  of  Scone,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  English  were  all 
chased  out  of  Scotland.  Tidings  of  these  events  reached 
Edward  at  Winchester  in  1306.  With  all  the  king's  fore- 
sight and  enei^,  it  was  a  sudden  surprise,  and  awakened 
in  him  feelings  of  the  greatest  indignation.     We  can  easily 
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imagine  the  rage  of  Edward  on  receiving  this  information.  As 
a  knight  and  a  soldier^  Edward's  vehement  decision  seemed 
at  once  to  be  taken^ — ^that  for  Bruce  and  his  abettors  there 
was  to  be  no  more  mercy.  The  blood  of  Comyn  should  be 
heavily  avenged.  His  feelings  seem  evidently  to  have  been 
shared  by  his  people.  In  preparation  for  the  expedition,  a 
grand  religious  ceremony  was  announced  to  take  place  on 
the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  it  was 
probably  with  the  hope  of  arousing  in  his  son's  mind  some 
spark  of  chivalrous  feeling  that  the  king  proposed  to  confer 
knighthood  on  the  young  prince,  and  on  other  young  men 
of  rank,  his  companions.  Nearly  three  hundred  of  the 
younger  nobility  and  gentry  were  candidates  for  this  honour, 
and  all  very  eager  to  take  part  in  the  new  enterprise.  As 
there  was  not  room  within  the  precincts  of  the  palace,  these 
noble  youths,  with  their  pages  and  retinues,  bivouacked  in 
the  Temple  Gardens,  the  trees  of  which  were  cut  down 
in  order  that  they  might  pitch  their  tents.  There,  agreeably 
to  the  custom  of  chivalry,  they  watched  their  arms  all  that 
night,  and  on  the  morrow  repaired  to  Westminster,  where 
Prince  Edward  was  knighted  in  the  hall  of  the  palace,  and 
the  young  prince,  in  the  abbey  church,  conferred  the  same 
honour  on  his  two  hundred  companions.  So  vast  was  the 
concourse  of  people  in  the  abbey,  that  some  persons  were 
crashed  to  death  in  the  throng.  The  king,  too  weak  to 
expose  himself  to  the  heat  caused  by  the  crowd,  was  scarcely 
able  to  perform  his  part;  but  at  the  banquet  which  fol- 
lowed, he  took  a  solemn  oath  according  to  the  laws  of 
chivalry.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  new  knight  to  make  a 
TOW,  the  object  of  which  was  generally  suggested  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  time.  The  vows  of  chivalry,  how- 
ever, were  not  taken  on  the  Gospels,  but,  ridiculous  as  it 
may  appear,  in  the  presence  of  a  peacock  or  heron,  or  other 
bird  of  beautiful  plumage.  During  the  royal  banquet,  the 
minstrels  placed  on  the  table  two  swans  in  nets  of  gold. 
The  king  immediately  vowed,  before  God  and  the  swans,  that 
he  would  revenge  the  death  of  Comyn  and  punish  the  per- 
fidy of  the  rebels ;  and  then  addressing  the  company,  con- 
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jured  thenij  in  the  event  of  his  death  in  the  expedition,  to 
keep  hiB  body  nnburied  tOl  they  had  enabled  his  son  to  ac- 
complish his  TOW ;  and  that  when  that  work  was  done,  he 
would  embark  for  the  Holy  Land,  and  leave  his  body  in  that 
hallowed  soil.  The  son  swore  that  he  would  not  sleep  two 
nights  in  the  same  place  till  he  had  entered  Scotland  to  exe* 
cute  his  father's  commands.  The  rest  applauded  his  oath 
and  imitated  his  example.  The  next  morning,  the  prince^ 
with  his  knight-companions,  departed  for  the  borders; 
Edward  himself,  now  in  his  sixty-eighth  year,  followed  by 
easy  journeys ;  and  his  military  tenants  received  writs  to 
join  him  at  Carlisle  in  the  beginning  of  July. 

This  ''  model  of  a  politic  and  warlike  king*' — a  prince  un- 
equalled by  any  who  had  reigned  in  England  since  the  Con- 
queror, for  prudence,  valour,  vigour,  and  success — expired 
somewhat  suddenly  near  Carlisle,  July  7, 1307,  in  his  sixty- 
ninth  year.  His  last  hours  were  spent  in  vainly  endeavouring 
to  impress  upon  his  son  some  obvious  lessons  of  prudence  and 
firmresolve — ^lessons,indeed,reallyneeded,butwhich  theyoung 
prince  seemed  mentally  incapable  of  receiving.  He  enjoined 
upon  him,  under  pain  of  his  paternal  malediction,  never  to 
permit  the  return  of  Gkiveston — to  send  his  heart  into  the 
Holy  Land,  which  he  bequeathed  to  the  trusteeship  of  one 
hundred  and  forty  knights,  for  whose  expenses  he  had  pro- 
vided the  sum  of  two-and-thirty  thousand  pounds  of  silver ; 
and  he  invoked  eternal  damnation  on  the  head  of  him  who 
should  turn  this  money  to  any  other  use.  He  urged  him 
forthwith,  and  once  for  all,  to  put  down  the  Scottish  revolt ; 
the  means  of  which  were  all  prepared  and  ready  to  his  hand. 
So  earnestly  and  enthusiastically  did  he  feel  on  this  point, 
that  he  desired  his  son  to  carry,  after  his  death,  his  bones 
at  the  head  of  his  army,  so  that  he,  before  whose  charge  no 
Scottish  army  had  ever  been  able  to  stand,  might,  even  after 
death,  be  still  in  some  sort  present  in  the  first  shock  of 
battle. 

But  he  spoke  to  ears  which  had  already  been  dosed,  by 
luxury  and  dissipation,  against  all  high  and  noble  counsels. 
Kot  one  of  his  commands  was  obeyed.     The  young  king 
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no  sooner  saw  the  power  and  splendour  of  royalty  within 
his  graspj  than  he  turned  his  back  at  once  on  the  calls  of 
honour  and  duty.  The  great  and  all-important  object  of 
putting  down  the  insurrection  in  Scotland  was  disregarded. 
The  forward  march  was  countermanded^  the  anticipations  of 
Bruce  were  fully  realized^  and  the  union  of  the  two  king- 
doms— the  great  object  of  Edward's  labours  during  the  last 
ten  yeara — was  forgotten  and  practically  abandoned. 


II. 


THE   RISE   AND  FALL  OP  PIERS   BE   OAVESTON. 

A  NEW  reign  and  a  young  sovereign  are  always  popular. 
Edward  of  Caernarvon  was  in  his  twenty-third  year  when 
he  acceded  to  the  throne  with  every  political  advantage. 
All  combined  to  surround  the  young  and  handsome  Plan- 
tagenet  with  glory^  and  inaugurate  his  reign  with  peculiar 
splendour  and  felicity.  It  would  seem  to  have  required  no 
common  in&tuation  to  have  thrown  down  any  prince  from 
such  a  pedestal  as  that  on  which  he  was  as  firmly  as  he  was 
highly  exalted.  Love,  honour,  and  happiness  seemed  to  be 
his  natural  inhmtance.  Contempt,  degradation,  and  misery 
became  his  lot. 

Shortly  after  his  fiither's  death,  Edward  II.  had  received 
at  Carlisle  the  homage  of  the  English  barons,  and  at  Dum- 
fries that  of  certaia  of  the  Scottish  nobles.  Here  he  trifled 
away  his  time  in  receiving  submissions,  without  taking  any 
vigorous  measures  for  the  reduction  of  Bobert  Bruce  and 
his  followers,  who  were  daily  becoming  more  formidable. 
His  easy,  frivolous,  and  splendour-loving  mind  was  more  set 
upon  the  pomp  and  pageantry  connected  with  the  fealty  and 
homage  paid  him  on  his  accession  than  the  rough  and  toil* 
some  pursuit  of  "  grim-visaged  war.''  Though  at  the  head 
of  a  mighty  army,  he  allowed  the  campaign  to  langidsh,  and 
advanced  no  further  than  Cumnock,  in  Ayrshire,  where  he 
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remained  only  a  few  days.  Becoming  weary  of  even  the 
shadow  of  war^  and  impatient  to  embrace  his  returning 
favourite  Gaveston^  he  constituted  Aymer  de  Valence,  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  Guardian  of  Scotland,  and  returned  south 
hastily.  The  apparent  pusillanimity  with  which  he  with- 
drew £rom  a  struggle  so  long  and  vigorously  maintained  by 
his  father,  and  in  direct  opposition  to  his  dying  injunc- 
tions, has  deservedly  subjected  him  to  the  contempt  of 
all  ages. 

The  first  transactions  of  Edward's  reign,  therefore,  gave 
his  subjects  very  unfavourable  impressions  both  of  the  dispo- 
sition and  abilities  of  their  new  king ;  and  the  events  which 
followed  served  still  further  to  confirm  these  impressions. 
Continuiug  to  act  with  all  the  rashness  and  precipitation  of 
a  weak  mind,  the  foremost  object  of  the  infatuated  prince 
had  been  the  recall  of  his  banished  favourite ;  and  he  did 
not  even  await  Gaveston's  return  to  England  ere  he  heaped 
upon  him  the  tokens  of  his  insensate  affection.  The  first 
regal  boon  bestowed  was  nothing  less  than  the  Isle  of  Man — 
a  sort  of  petty  sovereignty  in  itself — with  the  addition  of  the 
thirty-two  thousand  pounds  in  silver  religiously  set  apart  by 
the  deceased  king  for  the  maintenance  of  one  hundred  and 
forty  knights  appointed  to  carry  his  heart  to  the  Holy  Land. 
On  Gaveston's  arrival,  Edward  created  him  Earl  of  Cornwall 
— an  honour  then,  as  now,  usually  reserved  for  the  royal 
family — to  which  he  added  a  grant  of  all  the  lands,  lately 
fallen  to  the  crown,  that  had  belonged  to  his  cousin  Edmund 
of  Almaine,  son  of  Richard,  titular  King  of  the  Romans.  As 
soon  as  Gaveston  reappeared  at  court,  the  lieges  of  the 
Plantagenet  found  to  their  disgust  that  two  kings  demanded 
obedience  from  them — one  in  fact,  another  only  in  name — 
the  alter  et  ego  in  this  case  being  Piers  de  Gaveston^  Earl  of 
Cornwall,  and  King  Edward  II.  It  must  have  been  a 
pitiful  reverse  for  the  proud  barons  and  gallant  knights  of 
this  wide  and  noble  realm  to  brook  the  exchange  of  the  rule 
of  the  late  viptorious  soldier-king  and  sagacious  legislator 
for  that  of  an  emasculate  and  favourite-ridden  voluptuary. 
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Gaveston  joiDed  his  royal  master  before  he  left  Scotland, 
and  his  arrival  was  followed  by  an  immediate  and  total 
change  in  the  offices  of  government.  The  faithful  servants 
of  the  late  monarch,  as  might  be  expected,  were  the  first  who 
felt  the  fatal  effects  of  the  favourite's  unbounded  sway. 
Before  even  his  father's  body  had  reached  London,  Edward 
turned  out  of  their  places  the  chancellor,  barons  of  the 
Exchequer,  as  well  as  the  judges  of  both  benches;  and 
cherishing  the  old  grudge  against  Langton — ^who  by  refusing 
to  supply  money  for  their  pleasures  had  incurred  the  lasting 
enmity  of  the  prince  and  Gaveston — the  treasurer  was 
stripped  of  all  his  property  and  thrown  into  prison.  The 
places  of  these  discarded  ministers  and  functionaries  were 
filled  by  creatures  of  the  favourite.  In  defiance  of  his 
father's  prohibition,  Edward  ventured  to  bury  the  late  king's 
bones  at  Westminster,  and  gave  the  money  destined  for  the 
Holy  War  to  Gaveston,  whom  he  daily  loaded  with  new 
honours.  And  in  November,  1307,  as  if  not  yet  weary  of 
conferring  benefits  on  his  beloved  Gascon,  his  royal  master 
gave  a  still  stronger  proof  of  an  unbounded  affection  by 
allying  him  with  the  royal  family,  bestowing  on  him  the 
hand  of  his  own  niece,  the  Princess  Margaret  de  Clare,  sister 
of  the  young  Earl  of  Gloucester,  and  daughter  of  his  own 
sister,  Joanna  of  Acre,  who  had  married  Gilbert  de  Clare, 
the  former  earl.  He  also  granted  him  the  honours,  or 
great  manors,  of  Wallingford,  St.  Yalery,  and  Knares- 
borough ;  the  chase  of,  or  right  of  hunting  over  Dartmoor ; 
the  whole  of  the  county  of  Cornwall,  and  all  the  estates  of 
Edmund,  late  Earl  of  Cornwall.  Further,  he  was  made 
Great  Chamberlain  of  England,  and  the  king's  secretary,  a 
post  which  rendered  him  not  only  the  confidant  of  his 
master's  secrets,  but  his  chief  minister  in  all  affairs.  Nay, 
when  this  insensate  young  man  sailed  to  Boulogne,  in 
January,  1308,  to  celebrate  his  nuptials  with  the  Princess 
Isabella,  daughter  of  Philip  le  Bel,  to  whom  he  had  already 
been  espoused  by  proxy,  passing  by  the  princes  of  the  blood 
and    all   the   ancient  nobility  of  England,  he  constituted 
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OavestoQ  B^;etit  of  the  Realm  in  hk  absence,  with  more 
extensive  powers  than  had  ever  been  granted  to  any  former 
gnardian. 

Such  an  astonishing  prodigality  of  royal  &yonr  was  enough 
to  have  excited  en?y  against  any  person  of  the  greatest 
prudence  and  humility.  But  these  virtues  constituted  no 
part  of  the  character  of  this  audacious  foreigner.  On  the 
contrary^  Oaveston^  though  tasteful  amidst  his  profuse 
magnificence,  was  vain  and  insolent  in  the  highest  d^ree, 
and  made  the  most  ostentatious  and  provoking  displays  of 
his  personal  accomplishments^  power,  and  wealth.  Some  of 
the  highest  nobility  he  offended  by  his  satirical  wit,  and 
constantly  amused  himself  and  the  king  by  turning  certain 
sturdy  but  uncultivated  barons  into  ridicule — ^publicly  taunt* 
ing  them  with  derisive  nicknames — calling  the  Earl  of 
Gloucester,  cousin  to  the  king,  '' cuckold's-bird ;''  the 
"gentil  comte*'  de  Lancaster,  the  king's  nephew,  "the 
stage-player/'  the  stout  Earl  of  Pembroke,  ''Joseph  the 
Jew,''  because  he  was  pale  and  tall;  and  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  who  had  a  sallow  complexion,  "  the  black  dog  of 
Arden."  Edward  delighted  to  encourage  this  presumptuous 
folly,  and  such  dangerous  sarcasms  were  obviously  employed 
by  the  Gascon  for  the  malicious  amusement  of  the  king ; 
for  it  was  remarked  that  if  any  of  the  barons  entered  the 
royal  chamber  while  Gaveston  was  there,  his  smiles  and 
conversation  were  wholly  addressed  to  the  giddy  and 
obnoxious  favourite.  Even  the  tributes  of  respect  oflTered 
by  his  people  the  king  did  not  venture  to  take  without 
Gaveston's  participation  and  permission.  Walter  de  Whyt- 
lesee,  one  of  the  monks  of  Peterborough,  gives  a  remarkable 
instance  of  this.  When  the  king,  with  Gaveston,  visited 
that  place,  the  abbot  sent  him  a  cup  worth  fifty  pounds. 
The  king  immediately  inquired  whether  Piers  had  received 
any  present;  and  being  answered  in  the  negative,  he 
refiised  to  accept  the  gift.  The  abbot  hearing  of  this,  sent 
to  Gaveston  a  cup  of  the  value  of  forty  pounds,  who  took  it 
with  a  courteous  air  and  thanks.  The  messenger  then 
asking  the  fiivourite  if  the  other  cup  were  worthy  of  the 
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king's  acceptance,  and  being  told  it  was,  he  mentioned  to 
Piers  that  it  had  been  refused.  Gaveston  called  his 
chamberlain,  and  gave  him  these  orders:  ''Go  to  Lord 
Edward,  and  tell  him  that  I  am  willing  that  he  should 
receive  the  abbot's  present."  The  officer  carried  the  rejected 
cap  to  Edward  with  this  message,  and  the  king  then  eagerly 
took  it,  and  thanked  the  abbot  for  his  liberality.* 

His  arrogance  and  wilful  insolence  increasing  with  his 
master's  favour,  which  opposition  only  stimulated  to  fresh 
extravagance,  he  publicly  challenged  all  comers  throughout 
the  kingdom  to  tilt  with  him  in  the  Usts.  Thus  whilst  he 
offended  some  of  the  first  men  of  the  realm  by  his  jeers  and 
aooffii  and  biting  wit,  he  affronted  the  vanity  of  others  by 
his  superior  prowess  in  that  favourite  diversion  of  the  martial 
spirits  of  the  day.  At  a  great  tournament  held  early  in 
December,  1307,  on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage,  at  his 
castle  of  Wallingford,  to  which  he  invited  various  foreign 
knights  highly  skilled  in  that  warlike  sport,  and  who  were 
more  than  a  match  for  the  English^  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
avail  himself  of  treachery  also  to  secure  the  victory  to  his 
side.  The  king,  to  heighten  his  own  satisfaction  and  increase 
the  renown  of  his  favourite,  himself  proclaimed  this  tour- 
nament, to  be  held  of  sixty  knights  on  a  side ;  not  doubting 
that  the  honour  of  the  day  would  remain  to  Piers,  who, 
himself  admirably  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  lance  and  a 
perfi^ct  horseman,  had  also  by  means  of  his  own  largesse  and 
the  royal  influence  contrived  to  engage  on  his  side  some  of 
the  youngest  and  most  robust  knights  in  the  realm.  The 
wary  Gascon  having  heard  that  a  band  of  stout  lances  were 
approaching  to  join  Ids  adversaries,  he  furtively  sallied  out 
of  the  place  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  followers,  attacked 
and  dispersed  them.  The  force  of  the  earls  thus  weakened, 
Gaveston  gained  the  superiority  in  that  day's  lists,  unhorsing 
and  rolling  in  the  dust,  amongst  others,  the  Earls  de 
Warenne,  Hereford,  and  Arundel. 

The  causes  of  the  enmity  of  the  English  nobles,  therefore, 
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to  Graveston,  are  to  be  sought  not  merely  in  their  patriotism 
or  their  national  or  family  pride;  the  personal  vanity  of 
many  of  them  had  been  wounded  on  many  occasions.  He 
had  vanquished  them  in  the  lists,  and  had  held  them  up  to 
derision  by  fixing  nicknames  to  many  of  them.  Further,  he 
enraged  them  all  by  wholly  engrossing  the  royal  &vour  and 
bounty,  and  depriving  them  of  that  share  in  the  confidence 
and  liberality  of  their  sovereign,  and  in  the  management  of 
public  afiairs,  to  which  they  thought  themselves  entitled  by 
their  birth  and  station.  His  rapacity  and  unscrupulousness 
were  on  a  par.  In  proof  of  which  we  may  instance  that 
in  order  to  defray  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  late  king's 
funeral,  and  the  approaching  marriage  and  coronation  of 
Edward,  the  citizens  and  burgesses  after  giving  each  a 
fifteenth,  the  barons  and  knights  of  shires  a  twentieth,  they 
carried  their  complaisance  so  far  as  to  ordain  that,  on  pain 
of  life  and  limb,  the  base  money  which  would  not  pass  in 
the  late  king's  lifetime  should  be  current  coin  of  the  realm. 
This  was  extorted  from  them  at  the  instance  of  the  king, 
acting  upon  the  suggestions  of  Gaveston,  who,  having  the 
disposal  of  all  the  crown  revenue,  carried  on  extensive 
financial  operations  with  foreign  merchants  and  bankers, 
and  is  said  to  have  remitted  abroad  by  their  means  in  this 
single  year  (1307)  no  less  than  100,000/.  steriing— a  large 
sum  in  those  days — out  of  the  late  king's  treasure.  Conscious 
of  the  precarious  footing  he  held  in  the  English  court,  his 
sole  endeavour  seems  to  have  been  to  amass  wealth,  to  strip 
the  treasury  of  its  ornaments  as  well  as  its  money,  and  to 
send  all  he  could  lay  hands  on  into  foreign  countries  for 
security.  Before  his  exile  to  Ireland  he  is  stated  to  have 
conveyed  the  '*  table  and  trestles  of  gold  from  the  treasury 
of  Westminster,  and  delyvered  them"  to  a  messenger  to  be 
carried  into  Gascony,  together  with  a  large  amount  of 
treasure.  Nothing  of  value,  whether  great  or  small,  seems 
to  have  come  amiss  to  his  greedy  grasp ;  for  when  Philip 
le  Bel,  on  the  occasion  of  his  daughter's  marriage,  made 
Edward  very  sumptuous  presents  of  fine  horses,  rings,  jewels, 
and  costly  curiosities  of  various  kinds,  they  were  all  imme- 
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diately  sent  over  to  the  favourite,  even  before  the  royal 
coaple  departed  for  England. 

Edward  returned  from  France  accompanied  by  a  splendid 
train  of  French  princes  and  noblemen  whom  he  had  invited 
to  the  coronation.  On  landing  at  Dover  they  were  met  by 
Graveston  and  the  flower  of  the  English  nobility,  who  came 
to  salute  and  welcome  their  young  and  beautiful  queen. 
On  seeing  his  favourite  approach,  the  king,  unmindfiil  of 
his  consort,  his  princely  guests,  or  his  own  nobles,  threw 
himself  into  the  arms  of  Gaveston,  '^  hugged  and  kissed  him, 
and  called  him  brother.^'  This  unseemly  conduct  not  only 
disgusted  the  whole  court,  but  greatly  displeased  two  of  the 
queen's  uncles  who  had  come  over  in  the  royal  train  from 
Boulogne.  Thus,  while  this  upstart  Gascon  was  beloved 
beyond  measure  by  his  deluded  sovereign,  he  was  hated 
and  abhorred  with  the  greatest  violence  both  by  the  nobility 
and  common  people.  Neither  could  be  prevailed  upon  to 
show  him  the  least  respect,  or  ci^l  him  by  any  other 
name  than  that  of  Piers  Gaveston,  though  a  ridiculous  pro- 
clamation was  issued  by  the  king  "  commanding  all  men  to 
give  him  the  title  of  Earl  of  Cornwall  in  common  conver- 
sation.'' The  extravagant  passion  of  Edward  went,  indeed, 
to  such  an  extent,  that  he  was  often  heard  to  say  that  if  his 
power  equalled  his  affection  he  would  set  Gaveston  on  the 
throne  itself. 

The  peers  had  been  summoned  to  attend  the  coronation 
of  Edward  and  Isabella  in  the  month  succeeding  their 
nuptials,  but  deeply  incensed  at  the  outrageous  and  repeated 
insults  to  which  they  had  been  subjected,  signified  to  the 
king  that  they  would  not  grace  it  with  their  presence 
unless  Gaveston  were  sent  out  of  the  kingdom.  Edward, 
who  loved  pomp  and  show,  was  the  more  startled  at  the 
intimation  because  the  lords  were  wont  to  do  homage  at 
that  solemnity,  and  he  was  anxious  to  engage  their  fidelity 
by  that  sacred  obligation.  He  therefore  desired  that  his 
coronation  might  not  be  deferred,  and  promised  to  grant 
their  request  regarding  the  dismissal  of  his  favourite  in  the 
next  parliament,  to  be  held  a  fortnight  after  the  approaching 
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Easter.  The  nobility  thereupon  agreed  to  be  present^ 
and  assisted  at  the  court  of  claims,  at  the  committee 
appointed  to  regulate  the  order  of  the  procession,  and  the 
carrying  of  the  regalia  and  sacred  vessels.  The  coronation 
was  marked  by  great  magnificence,  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, in  the  absence  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
performing  the  ceremony ;  and  in  the  questions  which  he 
then  put  to  the  new  king,  and  which  are  carefully  recorded 
both  in  French  and  Latin,  we  perceive  the  strong  anxiety 
of  the  leading  nobles  that  Edward  should  be  pledged  at  the 
very  altar,  and  under  the  most  solemn  rites,  to  protect  the 
liberties  of  the  land. 

The  thoughtless  and  unstable  young  king  did,  indeed,  pledge 
himself,  and  promise  on  oath,  to  "  grant  and  guard  and  con* 
firm  the  laws  and  customs  granted  to  the  people  of  England 
by  the  glorious  king  St.  Edward,^^  his  predecessor.  But  of 
little  avail  were  these  solemn  promises,  as  the  country  too 
soon  discovered.  Even  on  that  very  day,  the  honours  he 
bestowed  on  Gaveston  showed  how  little  was  the  newly 
consecrated  monarch  inclined  to  yield  to  public  opinion. 
In  the  solemn  procession  the  upstart  favourite  was  selected 
to  walk  immediately  before  the  king ! — the  place  appropriated 
only  to  the  highest  nobility — bearing  that  precious  relic  the 
crown  of  St.  Edward  the  Confessor;  and  although  the 
chief  magnates  of  England,  and  Charles,  afterwards  King  of 
France,  and  the  Earl  of  Luxembourg,  afterwards  Emperor 
of  Germany,  and  the  Duke  of  Brittany,  and  Louis,  uncle 
to  the  queen,  were  present,  "yet,"  remarks  the  indig- 
nant chronicler,  ''  Piers  de  Gaveston  in  noble  apparel  tran- 
scended them  all."'*'  This  insolent  conduct  in  an  age 
distinguished  by  strict  attention  to  sumptuary  laws,  while 
it  excited  the  anger  of  the  English  nobility,  aroused  the 
bitterest  feelings  of  Louis  of  France,  who  doubtless  foresaw 
little  probability  of  happiness  for  his  young  niece  while  her 
husband  was  thus  preposterously  swayed  by  his  favourite. 
So  enraged  was  one  of  the  eark  at  the  ostentatious  appear- 
ance and  bearing  of  Gaveston,  that  he  was  tempted  to  slay  him 
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on  the  spot,  and  was  not  easily  dissuaded  from  his  purpose 
even  by  the  apprehensions  of  a  tumult.  Piers,  moreover, 
assumed  the  supreme  direction  of  the  ceremony ;  but  being 
less  solicitous  concerning  the  royal  dignity  than  of  cutting 
a  figure  himself,  there  was  no  order  or  management  in  any 
part  of  it.  The  crowd  was  so  great  and  disorderly,  that  Sir 
John  Blackwell  and  some  others  were  squeezed  to  death. 
The  bishops  were  incommoded,  and  were  forced  to  hurry 
o?er  the  service,  yet  it.  was  not  ended  till  after  three  in  the 
afternoon. 

The  indignation,  therefore,  of  those  who  stood  nearest 
the  throne,  now  knew  no  bounds.  Three  days  after  the 
coronation,  the  barons  met  and  petitioned  the  king  to 
banish  Gaveston.  Amongst  the  chief  personages  who  dis- 
tingoished  themselves  in  these  proceedings  against  the  royal 
fiiTonrite  were,  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  a  man  of  large  pos- 
sessions, the  Earl  of  Warwick,  also  a  most  powerful  noble- 
man, De  Valence,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  grandson  of  Isabel  of 
AngoulSme  by  her  second  marriage,  De  Bohun,  Earl  of 
Hereford,  who  was  allied  to  the  king,  and  chief  among 
ihem,  Earl  Thomas  of  Lancaster.  This  illustrious  nobleman 
was  cousin-german  to  the  king,  and  first  prince  of  the  blood, 
being  the  eldest  son  of  Edmund  Crouchback,  whom  he 
sacceeded  in  the  three  earldoms  of  Lancaster,  Leicester,  and 
Ferrars.  On  his  mother's  side  he  was  son,  half-brother, 
and  uncle  to  three  queens,  Blanche  of  Navarre,  Joan, 
heiress  of  Navarre  and  Queen  of  France,  and  Isabella, 
Qaeen  of  England,  and  his  already  immense  estates  were 
further  increased  by  his  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  De 
Lade,  Earl  of  Salisbury  and  Lincoln.  A  man  so  nobly  and 
80  royally  connected  would  scarcely  have  taken  a  prominent 
part  in  public  affairs  unless  urged  by  principle,  and  Wal- 
singham  relates  that  the  dying  injunction  of  his  father-in- 
law,  De  Lacie,  first  induced  him  to  come  forth  "  to  repair 
the  evils  which  misgovernment  had  brought  on  the  king- 
dom/' It  is  therefore  stated  that  he,  in  the  first  instance, 
''sent  honourable  messengers  to  the  king  to  cause  him  to 
exile  Gaveston,  but  the  king,  led  away  by  sinister  counsels,^' 
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reiiised  to  profit  by  the  wise  advice^  and  firom  henceforward 
Earl  Thomas  of  Lancaster  became  unremitting  in  his  endea- 
vours to  rescue  his  cousin  firom  the  bondage  of  his  favourite. 

Gaveston  had  now  climbed  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  ill- 
reached  power^  and  was  in  efiect  master  of  the  realm.  K 
any  earl  or  great  baron  had  a  favour  to  ask,  he  was  at  once 
referred  to'  the  favourite,  and  what  he  said  or  ordered  was 
done  immediately.  The  lofty  spirit  of  the  English  nobility 
naturally  chafed  under  such  indignity  and  humiliation,  and  so 
besotted  was  Gaveston  as  the  haughty  dispenser  of  the  royal 
favours,  that  the  grace  at  least,  if  not  the  merit  of  all  he 
did  in  any  one's  behalf,  was  destroyed  by  his  arrogance. 
He  continually  strove  to  show  his  superiority  over  the  peers 
and  ministers,  and  to  outbrave  them  on  all  public  occasions. 
He  had  thus  made  preparations  to  appear  at  the  coronation 
with  a  splendour  and  magnificence  that  should  outvie  the 
loftiest  in  the  land,  and  had  flaunted  in  robes  of  cloth  of 
gold  glittering  with  the  crown  jewels,  with  which  they  were 
thickly  embroidered,  eclipsing  not  only  the  nobility,  but 
the  king  himself.  The  high  honour  of  carrying  the  crown 
before  the  king  also  gave  mortal  ofience  to  the  ancient 
nobility,  and  indeed  aroused  a  wide  and  general  indig- 
nation. So  that,  on  the  favourite  proclaiming  a  tournament 
to  be  held  at  Faversham  in  February  (1308),  in  honour  of 
the  king's  marriage,  none  of  the  nobility  graced  it  with 
their  presence,  having  a  sufficient  reason  for  their  absence 
afforded  them  by  the  uuchivalrous  trick  he  had  recently 
played  at  the  Wallingford  jousting.  Those  powerfiil  nobles, 
the  Earls  de  Warenne,  Hereford,  and  Arundel,  were  highly 
incensed  at  the  disgrace  of  being  foiled  on  that  occasion 
by  the  superior  force  or  address  of  their  adversaries,  and  the 
use  Gaveston  made  of  their  not  appearing  in  the  lists  at 
Faversham  was  in  keeping  with  the  insolence  of  his  nature 
— ^for,  like  a  true  Gascon,  he  launted  them  with  cowardice, 
and  openly  derided  them  in  all  public  places. 

The  only  immediate  result  of  the  petition  for  Gaveston's 
banishment  on  the  part  of  the  confederated  barons  was  that 
Edward  contrived  to  put  off  his  angry  lieges  till  the  Easter 
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{bllowing ;  but  he  was  then  obliged  to  comply.  Gaveston 
himself  was  made  to  swear  that  he  would  never  return^  and 
the  bishops  pronounced  him  excommunicate  if  he  broke 
his  oath.  Thus  foiled  by  his  parliament,  Edward  determined 
to  neutralize  as  far  as  possible  its  sentence.  He  therefore 
appointed  him  governor  of  Ireland,  and  assigning  him  the 
whole  of  its  dues,  and  making  him  new  grants  of  estates, 
himself  accompanied  his  banished  favourite  as  far  as  Bristol, 
whence  he  embarked  as  viceroy  to  his  place  of  exile,  and 
"  where,'*  says  the  chronicler,  "  he  lived  in  regal  splendour." 

The  greater  part  of  the  succeeding  year  of  1309  was 
passed  in  efforts  on  the  part  of  Edward  to  recall  his  favourite, 
and  stem  resistance  and  indirect  menace  on  the  part  of  his 
nobles.  Not  long  after,  the  king — either  in  defiance  of  the 
baronial  confederates,  or  that,  Gaveston  being  no  longer  pre- 
sent, their  resentment  had  gradually  cooled — recalled  Gaves- 
ton (whom  the  Pope  absolved  from  his  oath),  and  went  down 
to  Chester  to  meet  him  on  his  return  from  Ireland,  and 
carried  him  to  Langley,  in  Hertfordshire,  where  he  kept 
him  some  time  to  himself;  not  caring  to  be  diverted  by  the 
queen,  his  mimsters,  or  others,  a  moment  from  enjoying  his 
company.  And  thus,  from  the  earliest  days  of  her  marriage, 
the  youDg  and  beautiful  Isabella,  a  stranger  in  a  strange 
land,  saw  herself  an  unloved  and  neglected  wife ;  and  thus 
again  did  Gaveston  become  '^  confidant  and  ruler  of  the 
king,  whereat  almost  all  the  lords  and  prelates  were  greatly 
annoyed."  Nor  was  it  strange  they  should  be.  Gaveston 
had  been  welcomed  back  by  the  king  with  the  most  disgraceful 
fondness,  and  viewing  his  royal  master's  infatuated  attach- 
ment as  a  license  to  act  as  he  pleased,  he  again  insulted  the 
first  nobles  of  the  land,  set  the  laws  at  defiance,  and  continued 
his  former  habits  of  rapacity  and  extravagance. 

The  barons,  disunited  and  seeing  no  remedy,  stifled  their 
uneasiness,  and  Gaveston  migl^t  probably  have  been  suffered 
to  continue  about  his  master,  had  it  been  possible  to  make 
him  wiser  by  experience.  Matters  were  so  well  prepared 
fi)r  this  purpose,  that  in  a  parliament  which  met  at  Stamford 
the  king  prevailed  with  the  earls  and  barons  to  consent  that 
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his  &TOiiiite  might  leoudn  in  En^Umd  nnmoleBted.  This 
compliance  flattering  Gayeaton's  Tanitj,  made  him  easQy 
imagine  that  he  had  got  the  hetter  of  his  advenariea,  and 
was  secnie  fiom  all  fotnie  attacka:  thoogh  had  he  been 
capable  of  reflection,  he  might  have  obaerved,  even  in  the 
midat  of  his  triumphs  on  that  occasion,  an  nniTersal  hatred 
of  him  among  the  people,  and  a  smothered  animoaitj  among 
the  great  men,  likely  to  borst  oat  sooner  or  later  to  his 
min.  Edward  sharing  his  recklessness,  was  lavish  in  ex- 
penditure for  festivals,  tournaments,  and  rejoicings,  intended 
to  display  his  favourite's  unrivalled  accomplishments :  but 
none  of  the  earls  or  barons  appeared  in  any  of  them ;  and 
the  lists  and  pillars  erected  for  a  tournament  at  Kennington, 
in  Surrey,  were  demolished  in  the  night  by  persons  unknown. 
Gaveston,  greedy  and  prodigal  in  his  nature,  went  on  in  his 
usual  manner,  living  at  greater  expense  than  the  king  him* 
self;  and  being  still  supplied  out  of  the  treasury,  the  five 
and  twentieth,  granted  in  a  parliament  held  after  Easter, 
was  soon  consumed  or  anticipated,  and  there  were  great 
difiSculties  in  finding  subsistence  for  the  royal  household. 
Even  such  immense  sacrifices  did  not  yet  satisfy  the  ambitious 
and  prodigal  favourite.  "  He  pillaged  the  king  after  such  a 
fashion,^'  says  Duchesne,*  ''that  firequently  he  had  not 
enough  in  hand  wherewith  to  furnish  needful  supplies  for 
his  household,  and  reduced  even  Queen  Isabella  to  such 
necessity  that  she  was  ultimately  constrained  to  apprise 
King  Philip  her  &ther  of  the  fact/'  The  young  queen  also 
complained  that  Gaveston,  unable  to  support  with  modera^ 
tion  such  a  tide  of  prosperity,  had,  intoxicated  with  his 
power  over  all,  become  so  haughty  and  insolent  that  she 
herself  had  become  a  mark  for  the  shafts  of  his  malignity. 
He  moreover  endeavoured  to  purchase  himself  friends 
by  his  power  of  disposing  of  all  places  of  trust  and  profit, 
and  by  like  methods  of  corruption.  But  those  with  whom 
he  tampered  were  little,  venal  people,  unable  to  do  him 
service  any  further  than  enabled  by  the  employments  he 
gave  them;  and  their  firiendship  expired  with  his  pros- 
•  "  Hirt.  d'Angleterre." 
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perity.  None  of  them — as  he  complained  very  feelingly  at 
his  death — offering  to  support  him  in  his  distresses.  By  this 
method  also  he  disobliged  all  who  were  dismissed  to  make 
way  for  his  own  creatures — the  great  men  being  offended  at 
sach  proceedings^  and  particularly  the  Earl  of  Lancaster,  who 
vowed  revenge  on  him  for  turning  one  of  his  knights  out  of 
an  office.  These  discontents,  however,  did  not  put  him  on 
his  guard ;  he  became  rather  more  insolent,  if  possible,  than 
before,  treating  the  nobility  with  greater  contempt,  making 
them  constantly  the  subject  of  his  jests  and  sarcasms, 
overwhelming  them  with  scorn,  and  exasperating  them  by 
tus  bitter  raillery,  in  common  discourse ;  not  sparing  those 
even  of  the  first  dignity. 

The  hatred  with  which  such  personal  discourtesy  and 
undue  assumption  of  superiority  must  necessarily  have 
inspired  the  higher  ranks  about  the  court  of  Edward  of 
Caernarvon  was  still  further  increased  by  the  abuses  of  his 
prime  minister  and  favourite's  most  tyrannic  administration, 
who,  both  by  hia  concessions  and  violence,  had  rendered  him- 
self the  object  of  general  execration.  The  king,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  gathering  storm,  made  a  progress  into  the  North, 
and  called  a  parliament  to  meet  at  York  in  October,  in 
which  Gaveston  took  his  place  as  Earl  of  Cornwall.  But 
the  discontented  and  now  confederated  barons,  alleging  dread 
of  danger  to  their  persons  firom  the  power  and  treachery  of 
the  favourite,  refused  to  attend  this  parliament,  which  for 
that  reason  was  adjourned,  to  meet  at  the  same  place  in  the 
following  spring  (13  Feb.  1310).  The  same  cause  rendered 
this  Bcooud  meeting  ineffectuaL  The  king,  who  was  in 
great  distress  for  money,  being  at  length  convinced  that  he 
could  obtain  no  aid  from  his  parliament  while  the  object  of 
his  affection  and  their  detestation  was  in  view,  resolved  to 
part  with  his  favourite  for  a  time ;  and  Gaveston,  perceiving 
the  danger  of  his  position  and  the  difficulties  into  which  he 
had  brought  the  king,  escaped  to  the  Continent. 

The  barons,  somewhat  appeased  by  their  apparent  triumph, 
bat  resolved  to  follow  up  their  present  advantage,  met  at 
Westminster  in  the  spring  of  1310,  and  as  they  were  wont 
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when  intending  to  intimidate  their  aoTereign,  came  attended 
bjr  their  armed  retainers.     After  a  stormy  session  the  king 
was  obliged  to  consent  to  the  ^>pointment  of  a  committee 
of  eight  earls^  seven  bishops,  and  six  barons,  who  nnd^  the 
title  of  Ordainers  were  to  regulate  his  household  and  redress 
the  national  grierauces.     He  then  proceeded  to  the  North, 
where  he  was  again  joined  hj  Gaveston,  on  whom  he  lavished 
^  more   wealth   and  honours.      He    entered    Scotland    and 
advanced  to  the  Forth ;   he  passed  the  winter  at  Berwick, 
and  in  the  spring  (1311)  he  committed  the  conduct  of  the 
war  to  his  favourite,  in  order  that  he  might  gather  laurels 
and  abate  the  general  odium  against  him.     Piers  had  done 
great  service,  when  governor  of  Ireland,  in  reducing  the 
predatory   tribes  who  lived    among    the   mountains   near 
Dublin,  and  in  suppressing  some  disturbances  in  Munster 
and  Connaught ;  and  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery 
and  skilful  conduct  in  this  expedition,  advancing  beyond  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  and  defeating  the  enemy  in  some  encounters. 
In  August,  Edward  returned  to    London    to   receive  the 
Articles  of  Reform,  which  had  been  drawn  up  by  the  twelve 
Ordainers.     These  articles  tended  chiefly  to  limit  the  excesses 
of  the  royal  authority,  and  to  give  parliament  a  control  in 
the  appointment  of  public  officers,  a  general  one  for  removing 
all  evil  counsellors  from   about  the  king,  and  substituting 
fitter  persons,  as  well  in  their  offices  as  in  those  of  the 
household,  including  even  his  menial  servants.      A  MS.  in 
the  Cottonian  Library*  mentions  the  names   of  a   large 
number  of  persons  whose  dismission  was  particularly  required, 
besides  the  general  demand  for  removing  all  the  relatives 
and  creatures  of  Gaveston  who,  through  his  interest,  had 
received  appointments ;  but  the  parliament  roll  of  this  year 
specifies  only   the  favourite,  Henry  de   Beaumont,  and  the 
Lady  Vesci.     The  crime  of  this  nobleman  and  his  sister,  a 
woman  of  beauty  and  intrigue,  was  the  procuring  grants 
from  the  king  to  his  dishonour  and  the  damage  of  the  crown. 
The  strong  castle  of  Bamborough,  which  this  royal  lemau 
had  got  for  herself,  was  resumed  into  the  king's  hands,  and 
*  British  Mueum.    CkucUna,  D  li. 
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she  was  banished  the  court  for  ever.  Her  brother,  the  Lord 
Beaomont,  underwent  the  same  sentence;  and  Piers  de 
Gaveston,  charged  with  ''  giving  the  king  bad  advice,  with 
placing  his  own  creatures  about  him,  estranging  his  heart 
firom  his  people,  embezxling  his  treasure  and  sending  it 
beyond  sea,  procuring  grants,  and  getting  the  great  seal  put 
to  blank  charters,  to  the  depauperation  of  the  crown ;  main- 
taining robbers  and  homicides,  and  getting  the  king  to 
pardon  them ;  arrogating  to  himself  the  royal  power  and 
dignity,  and  forming  associations  upon  oath  with  people  to 
live  and  die  with  him  against  all  persons  whatsoever,^'  was 
for  these  misdemeanours  banished  for  ever  out  of  all  the 
king's  dominions,  either  on  this  side  or  beyond  the  sea,  and 
was  to  quit  them  before  the  1st  of  November.  Dover  was 
assigned  for  the  place  of  his  embarking  :  and  if  found  in 
England,  or  in  any  other  of  the  king's  dominions,  after  that 
day,  he  was  to  be  treated  as  an  enemy  to  the  king,  kingdom, 
and  people.  In  tracing  Gaveston's  ultimate  fate,  it  is  proper 
to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  this  sentence  was  never  legally 
revoked. 

When  the  sentence  was  passed,  the  falling  favourite,  driven 
a  third  time  from  the  realm  by  the  national  execration, 
withdrew  to  France.  The  French  king,  Philip  le  Bel,  most 
probably  indignant  that  the  man  who  had  caused  his 
daughter's  unhappiness  should  seek  refuge  in  his  dominions, 
gave  orders  for  his  seizure,  and  it  was  only  by  flight  into 
Flanders  that  the  exiled  favourite  escaped.  But  a  life  of 
difficulty  and  obscurity  was  insupportable  to  a  man  spoilt 
by  royal  feivour  and  courtly  luxuries.  Whether  privately 
summoned  by  the  king,  or  presuming  on  that  monarch's 
wonted  fatuity,  Gaveston  soon  after  suddenly  returned  to 
England,  and  sometimes  secreted  in  the  king's  chamber, 
sometimes  barred  and  bolted  at  Wallingford,  and  sometimes 
seeking  the  more  distant  asylum  of  Tintagel  Castle,  the  out- 
lawed fevourite,  ever  anxious  to  emerge  into  his  former 
splendour,  but  pursued  too  vindictively  to  dare  it,  continued 
to  lurk  about,  not  indeed  unsuspected,  but  undiscovered. 
He  next  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  obtain  shelter  in 
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Scotland,  but  the  answer  of  Bruce,  as  recorded  by  the  Monk 
of  Malmesbury,  a  contemporary,  proves  forcibly  the  view 
which  the  monarchs  of  that  day  took  of  his  case.  ''  How 
can  the  King  of  England  keep  his  treaty  with  me,  if  he  does 
not  keep  his  oath  to  his  own  liegemen  ?"  was  the  emphatic 
reply.  At  length  weary  of  lying  hidden^  he  appeared,  with 
a  second  sentence  of  outlawry  still  unrepealed  hanging  over 
him,  at  court,  and  was  received  by  the  imbecile  Edward  with 
unrestrained  joy. 

The  justly  enraged  barons  once  more  assembled;  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  excommunicated  Gaveston;  but 
unmoved  by  the  threatening  storm,  Edward  spent  his  Christ- 
mas in  Sybaritic  ease,  and  remained  until  spring  at  York, 
breaking  the  lingering  day  with  wine,  feasting  and  merri- 
ment, and  celebrating  the  churching  of  his  favourite's  wife 
with  a  magnificence  which  could  scarcely  have  been  ex* 
cecded  had  the  queen  herself  been  the  object.  As  spring 
advanced  the  barons  put  themselves  in  warlike  array,  and 
the  Earl  of  Lancaster  having  proclaimed  a  tournament  as  a 
pretext  for  their  assembling  in  arms,  they  marched  towards 
York.  "Whether  Edward  quitted  that  city  on  learning  their 
intentions,  is  uncertain.  His  favourite  fled  for  safety  to  the 
strong  castle  of  Bamborough;  and  from  an  entry  in  the 
wardrobe  accounts,  it  is  recorded  that  Geoffry  de  Selling, 
butler  to  the  Countess  of  Cornwall,  received  "  for  bringing 
good  news  of  the  earV  50/. ! — a  sum  so  extravagant,  that  it 
is  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  at  this  junc- 
ture the  favourite  had  escaped  some  great  and  imminent 
danger.  There  is  a  previous  entry,  dated  in  September,  in 
which  two  shillings  are  given  to  "  Walter  the  saddler,  a 
forester  of  Shirewood,''  coming  to  the  king  at  Hadley  with 
letters  from  Gaveston,  "  beseeching  pardon  for  having  slain 
a  man.'*  Might  not  this  also  have  probably  been  in  some 
inefiectual  attempt  to  seize  him  soon  after  his  return? 

The  barons  now  declared  unanimously,  that  there  could 
be  no  peace  in  the  realm,  that  the  king  could  have  no 
treasure,  nor  the  queen  her  becoming  honours,  nor  the  great 
their  suitable  rank  and  consideration,  while  Gaveston  was 
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alive.  They  made  the  Earl  of  Lancaster — the  most  powerful 
of  all  the  scions  of  the  blood  royal,  for  his  estates  comprised 
fiTe  EngUsh  counties — formally  their  leader.  They  presented 
their  petitions  to  their  sovereign,  who,  refusing  all  compliance, 
hastily  quitted  York  for  Newcastle.  The  barons  followed. 
The  king  withdrew  with  his  Piers  to  Tynemouth.  The 
barons  soon  reached  that  town ;  and,  as  they  entered  it,  the 
king,  says  Walsingham,  ''  demanded  a  vessel,  and  though  the 
pregnant  queen  with  many  tears  prayed  him  to  stay  with  her, 
he  had  not  the  least  pity  for  her,''  refused  to  part  with 
Gaveston,  and  harrying  with  him  on  board,  sailed  down  to 
Scarborough. 

But  Edward's  solicitude  for  that  unworthy  favourite  for 
whose  safety  he  had  deserted  his  beautiful  wife — soon  about 
to  become  a  mother — was  vain.  The  noble  castle — towering 
above  the  lofty  cliff  which  beetles  over  the  waters  of  the 
stormy  North  Sea — ^had  no  provisions ;  and  pursued  by  the 
barons,  Edward  was  at  length  compelled  to  fly  to  York^  leav- 
ing Graveston  behind,  pent  up  in  that  strong,  weather-beaten 
Norman  keep.  The  beleaguered  minion — neither  a  coward 
nor  a  fool — stood  bravely  several  assaults  from  the  Eark  of 
Surrey  and  Pembroke;  but  seeing  no  hopes  of  relief,  and 
fearing  that  he  should  at  last  be  driven  by  famine  to  sur- 
render at  discretion,  by  the  king's  advice — who  hoped  shortly 
to  raise  and  march  an  army  to  relieve  him — made  a  capitu- 
lation with  Aymer  de  Valence,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  Henry 
de  Percy.  The  earl  swore  that  he  should  be  kept  safe  in 
their  custody  till  the  Ist  of  August  following ;  that  in  the 
meantime  endeavours  should  be  used  for  bringing  about  a 
general  accommodation ;  but  if  that  did  not  take  place,  he 
should  then  be  restored  to  the  castle  at  Scarborough,  in  the 
same  condition  in  which  he  left  it :  and  for  the  observance 
of  these  conditions  these  two  noblemen  pledged  all  their 
lands.  It  seems  scarcely  fair  to  charge  de  Valence,  although 
his  conduct  all  along  was  far  from  chivalrous,  with  peijury. 
That  he  performed  his  office  carelessly  and  unwillingly,  there 
is,  however,  ftdl  reason  to  believe.  On  the  road  to  Walling- 
fbrd  with  his  prisoner,  Pembroke  halted  at  the  castle  of 
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DedingtoQ,  between  Oxford  and  Warwick.  **Yon  are 
fatigued/'  said  the  earl  to  him,  ^'and  need  refreshment; 
I  have  business ;  you  may  remain  here  till  I  return  -/'  and 
on  pretence  of  meeting  his  countess  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, left  him  under  the  care  of  a  slender  guard.  Pem- 
broke, who  was  under  oath,  having  thus  on  plausible  grounds 
rctii'ed,  Warwick,  "the  black  dog  of  Arden,"  who  had 
vowed  to  make  Gaveston  feel  his  teeth,  now  appeared  upon 
the  scene.  The  stem  earl  came  at  dawn  of  day  with  a 
small  retinue  to  the  castle,  summoned  the  chamberlain,  and 
bade  him  rouse  his  master  from  his  bed.  The  alarmed 
favourite  was  compelled  to  dress  hastily,  descend  to  the 
court,  and  follow  his  vindictive  foe  on  foot.  As  Gaveston 
walked  forward  slowly  and  unwillingly,  he  was  placed  on  a 
mule  to  travel  faster;  and  thus,  surrounded  by  a  strong 
guard,  he  was  carried  in  insulting  triumph  to  Warwick.  As 
he  entered  the  precincts  of  Guy's  lofty  tower,*  he  was 
received  with  loud  yeUs  and  shouts  mixed  with  a  burst  of 
military  music,  that  must  have  rung  ominously  on  his  ear, 
and  soon  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  those  haughty 
barons  whom  he  had  so  often  scorned  and  derided.  It  was 
now  their  turn  to  jeer  and  flout  the  helpless,  fallen  Gascon. 
His  skill  in  the  tournament,  his  courage  in  battle,  his  mag- 
nificent apparel,  his  jewelled  rings,  his  high-sounding  titles, 
his  marriage  with  a  princess  of  the  blood,  his  reliance  upon 
tlie  kingly  power,  all  were  worthless  in  this  terrible  moment. 
Pembroke  hearing  of  this  movement  against  him,  sued  for 
his  deliverance,  pleading  his  own  oath  and  danger.  Gloucester 
answered  him  that  Warwick  had  acted  by  the  general  advice, 
and  that  he  must  abide  the  chances  of  his  own  peril.  Pem- 
broke then  went  to  Oxford,  soliciting  the  clergy  and  citizens 
there  to  aid  him  in  recovering  Gaveston.  They  declined  to 
interfere,  and  a  council  of  the  confederated  barons  was 
speedily  formed  by  Warwick,  at  which  Lancaster,  Hereford, 
Arundel,  and  others  assisted.     Some  one  ventured  to  pro- 

•  So  caUed   after  the  ninth  earl,  *'The  Black  Dog  of  Arden;"   though 
tbere  waa  also  a  fiunous  Qay,  Earl  of  Warwick,  of  another  fiunily  in  the  Saxon 
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pose  gentle  measures^  and  to  shed  no  blood ;  but  a  voice 
from  one  of  the  party  present  exclaimed,  "  You  have  caught 
the  fox ;  if  you  let  him  go  you  will  have  to  hunt  him  again/' 
That  hint  decided  Oaveston's  fate.  The  certainty  that  the 
king  would  on.  the  first  possible  occasion  reinstate  his 
&vourite,  and  that  their  own  lives  might  fall  before  his  ven- 
geance, determined  them  to  put  him  to  death,  in  direct 
violation  of  the  articles  of  capitulation,  but  in  accordance 
with  the  ordinance  passed  by  parliament  for  his  exile. 
Ckiveston  now  stooped  from  his  haughty  insolence  at  the 
approach  of  death,  and  prayed  for  mercy  from  the  Earl  of 
Lancaster.  Humbled  and  trembling  he  threw  himself  at 
the  feet  of  the  man  he  had  derided  as  "the  old  hog," 
exclaiming,  "  Generous  earl !  pity  me."  But  his  previous 
sarcasms  had  blunted  the  earPs  compassionate  feelings.  The 
only  answer  he  received  was  the  stem  and  vindictive  com- 
mand, "Take  him  away!  take  him  away!"  Out  of  that 
grim  fortress — now  the  most  beautiful  of  baronial  piles 
throughout  fair  England,  combining  feudal  strength  with  a 
more  refined  grandeur — was  Gaveston  led  to  execution.  A 
short  but  hurried  march  on  the  road  towards  Coventry 
brought  the  cavalcade  to  Blacklow  Hill,  a  little  knoll  on 
the  road  near  Guy's  Clifl^,  where  "  the  judicial  murder"  was 
to  be  accomplished.  The  spot  is  marked  by  a  monument 
not  remarkable  for  elegance.  The  Avon  glides  beneath  the 
hill,  and  the  towers  of  Warwick  rise  above  the  surrounding 
woods.  The  historical  interest  of  the  scene  associates  in 
striking  contrast  with  its  natural  beauty ;  and  there,  amidst 
the  loveliest  glimpses  of  rock,  wood,  and  winding  river  mid- 
land England  presents,  they  struck  off  his  head. 

The  news  of  Gaveston's  execution  was  received  through- 
out the  nation  with  astonishment  and  dismay.  The  annals 
of  the  kingdom  furnished  no  similar  execution  since  the 
Conquest.  By  the  perpetrators  themselves  it  was  deemed  a 
hazardous  experiment ;  and  on  that  account  the  victim  had 
been  conveyed  to  a  spot  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Earl 
of  Lancaster,  whose  greater  power  and  relationship  to  the 
king  appeared  to  screen  him  from  danger.     But  they  were 
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disappointed.  A  deed  like  this^  whatever  may  hare  been 
Gaveston's  demerits^  was  a  foul  and  revengeful  murder;  and 
Lancaster  lived  to  experience  the  severe  retaliation  which 
the  shedding  of  human  blood  usually  produces. 

The  first  news  of  this  event  threw  the  king  into  the  most 
violent  transports  of  grief^  which  gradually  subsided  into  a 
fi  sed  purpose  of  revenge.  The  head  of  his  ill-fated  favourite 
had  been  conveyed  to  Edward  by  a  Grey-friar  in  his  hood^ 
and  some  of  the  same  order  subsequently  arriving  at  the 
place  of  execution^  Gaveston's  body  was  buried  in  their 
church  at  Oxford.*  The  king  had  gone  from  York  to 
Berwick  just  previous  to  the  murder,  but  immediately  re- 
tiirned  towards  the  capital^  and  was  joined  on  his  way  by 
Pembroke.  The  conduct  of  that  nobleman  (Pembroke)  was 
ofKsn  to  much  suspicion.  .  It  was  generaUy  believed  that,  as 
he  had  granted  the  capitulation  to  Gaveston  without  consult- 
ing the  confederates^  so^  in  order  to  satisfy  them  without 
exposing  his  own  honour^  he  had  purposely  allowed  his 
castle  at  Dedington  to  be  forced  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick. 
He  succeeded,  however,  in  convincing  the  king  of  his  inno- 
cence, and  proved  his  assertion  by  his  subsequent  attach- 
ment to  the  royal  interests.  Edward,  on  his  way  to  London, 
roused  himself  to  something  like  energy — summoned  a  parlia- 
ment, vowed  deadly  vengeance  on  all  concerned,  solicited 
succours  from  France^  and  assembled  a  considerable  body  of 
forces.  The  barons  stood  in  arms,  and  advanced  to  Ware 
to  receive  him;  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  they 
maintained  a  hostile  attitude,  but  fought  no  battle.  Con- 
ferences were  held  between  the  deputies  of  the  king  and  of 
the  barons,  in  the  presence  of  the  foreign  ministers,  and  a 
form  of  reconciliation  was  unanimously  adopted.  The  barons 
consented  to  solicit  his  pardon  on  their  knees  in  Westmin- 
ster Hall,  and  this  pretended  humility  flattered  him  into 
compliance.  It  was  therefore  ''with  one  accord  assented 
and  agreed,  that  no  one,  of  what  state  or  condition  soever 

**  It  was  afterwards  removed  by  the  king;  and  interred  in  the  new  chnrch 
at  Ijongley,  where  £dward  placed  with  his  own  hands  two  palls  of  doth  of 
gold  on  his  tomb,  at  the  second  interment. 
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he  be,  in  time  to  come^  be  appealed  or  challenged  hj  reason 
of  the  takings  detaining^  or  death  of  Piers  de  Gaveston/' 
At  the  same  time  an  amnesty  was  granted  to  the  adherents 
of  Gaveston ;  and  the  property  which  was  found  in  his  pos- 
session was  given  up  to  the  king.  Nothing  can  more  dis- 
tinctly exhibit  the  in&tuation  of  Edward  thai^  the  inventory 
of  this  vast  collection  of  plate  and  jewek,  of  which  the 
treasaiy  of  the  crown  had  been  chiefly  despoiled.  Some  of 
these  golden  and  enamelled  chains^  buckles^  crosses,  cups, 
chaplets^  cofiers,  girdles — set  with  diamonds^  rubies^  sapphires, 
and  emeralds — bore  the  arms  of  England.  Others  are  re- 
cited as  gifts  to  the  king  from  his  sister  and  his  friends. 
There  was  a  ring  which  Saint  Dunstan  forged  with  his  own 
hands ;  and  not  even  the  more  sacred  relic  of  an  enamelled 
cap  of  gold,  bequeathed  to  Edward  by  his  mother  Eleanor, 
was  spared  through  the  rapacity  of  the  favourite.  There  are 
a  hundred  and  ninety-six  items  of  such  costly  property  enu- 
merated in  the  Fosdera,*  and  filling  five  pages,  to  some  of 
which  a  value  is  affixed.  One  great  ruby,  which  was  found 
on  Piers  de  Gaveston  when  he  was  taken,  is  estimated  at 
the  worth  of  a  thousand  pounds.  This  extraordinary  docu- 
ment is  an  acquittance  to  Thomas  of  Lancaster,  Guy  of 
Warwick,  Henry  Percy,  and  Robert  Clifford,  for  the  valuables 
of  which  they  had  taken  possession  when  Gaveston's  heiAd 
Cell  under  the  axe. 

The  barons  implored  Edward  to  confirm  their  deeds  by 
proclaiming  the  late  favourite  a  traitor.  Here,  however, 
Edward  stood  firm,  and  spurned  their  demand  with  indigna- 
tion. But  they  had  accomplished  the  great  object  of  de- 
stroying the  reigning  favourite,  and  therefore  were  the  more 
willing  not  to  press  the  king  too  closely  on  other  points. 
It  was  a  new  thing  flius  to  brave  the  power  and  provoke  the 
resentment  of  a  king  of  England,  not  only  by  rebellion,  but 
by  destroying  his  bosom  friend,  minister,  and  chosen  com- 
panion. So,  at  length,  every  difficulty  being  surmounted,  a 
general  anmesty  was  proclaimed ;  and  the  next  day  more 
than  five  hundred  particular  pardons  were  issued  to  the 
•  VoL  ii.,  part  i.,  p.  203. 
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Boblemen  and  knights  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  con- 
federacy. 

Piers  de  Gtiyeston  undoubtedly  possessed  some  interesting 
qualities,  which  might  have  made  him  useful  to  the  king 
and  people,  if  he  had  not  been  ruined  by  courtly  pomp, 
iivorice,  and  luxury,  and  had  not  been  seduced,  by  the  king^s 
womanish  fondness,  to  an  absurd  and  childish  arrogance. 
From  the  six  years*  continuance  of  his  power  it  is  probable 
that  he  left  some  serviceable  impressions  on  the  court  and 
nation.  There  must  have  been  some  elements  of  good  in 
Oaveston,  for  the  Scala  Chronica  says  of  him,  "  that  at  first 
lie  was  noble,  liberal,  and  gentil  in  siunme  fascions/'  And 
Adam  Murimuth  having  intimated  that  he  was  much  loved 
in  Ireland,  adds,  **  for  he  was  splendid  and  bountiful  in 
^Wng  presents,  and  in  procuring  honours  and  lands  for  his 
adherents.*'  The  Monk  of  Malmesbury  also  solemnly  asserts, 
"  I  believe  and  firmly  declare  that  if  Piers  had  from  the 
beginning  conducted  himself  towards  the  great  prudently 
and  respectfully,  none  of  them  would  have  opposed  him." 
What  a  lesson  to  pride  and  arrogance  and  to  favourites  is 
this  just  comme^^t  of  a  contemporary  writer  I  But  perhaps 
before  any  man  can  become  a  favourite  of  a  prince,  both 
must  be  equally  unworthy.  Judicious  friendship  is  honour- 
able and  beneficial  to  the  throne;  favouritism  ordinarily 
implies  imbecility. 


III. 

THE    DESPENSERS    AND    ROGER   MORTIMER. 

The  next  great  incident  in  this  miserable  reign — during 
which  Edward,  whilst  struggling  with  his  barons  to  preserve 
a  fiavourite,  had  lost  a  crown — was  the  decisive  battle  of 
Bannockbum,  closing  the  patriotic  career  of  Bruce  with 
brilliant  lasting  gloiy,  and  securing  the  independence  of 
Scotland. 

Although  this  unexpected  disaster,   added  to  a  famine 
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finom  a  failing  harvest^  had  excited  dangerous  clamonrs  among 
the  people^  yet  altogether  heedless  of  pleasing  his  subjects^ 
the  irate  but  spiritless  king  celebrated  his  Christmas  with 
great  magnificence  at  Windsor ;  and  ere  the  feastings  were 
over,  he  summoned  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
many  prelates  and  abbots^  and  caused  the  body  of  his  late 
fsTourite  to  be  conveyed  with  royal  splendour  from  the  church 
of  the  Friars  Preachers  at  Oxford,  to  Langley  in  Hertford- 
shire, where  he  had  founded  and  richly  endowed  a  house  of 
that  order.  Had  this  obnoxious  ceremony  been  merely  the 
expression  of  the  king's  affection  toward  the  memory  of 
Gaveston,  it  would  have  been  most  impolitic,  and,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  country,  argued  great  weakness  of  mind ; 
bat  the  marked  pomp,  and  the  time  chosen,  a  time  when 
the  nobles  could  scarcely  absent  themselves  from  court  with- 
out laying  themselves  open  to  suspicion  of  treason,  seemed 
to  prove  that  Edward  was  rather  moved  by  his  long-cherished 
feelings  of  revenge  than  by  gentler  motives.  Few  of  the 
nobles,  however,  we  are  informed,  attended. 

Unwarned  by  the  deplorable  but  assuredly  well-merited 
late  of  Graveston,  Edward  could  not  live  without  a  favourite, 
and  little  heeding  the  displeasure  of  his  barons  or  the 
feelings  of  his  queen,  soon  after  the  death  of  the  regretted 
Gascon  he  conceived  the  same  unbounded  affection  for 
Hagh  le  Despenser,  to  whose  sway  he  yielded  himself  with 
even  greater  abjectness  than  to  that  of  Gaveston. 

Hugh  was  an  Englishman  born,  and  the  son  of  an  English- 
man of  ancient  descent.  He  was  accomplished,  brave,  and 
amiable  ;  but  all  these  circumstances — which,  except  that  of 
his  birth,  Gaveston  had  held  in  common  with  him — did  not 
rescue  him  from  the  deadly  hatred  of  the  barons  when  they 
saw  him  suddenly  raised  above  them  all. 

Edward  married  him  to  Eleanor,  a  younger  daughter  of 
the  late  Earl  of  Gloucester,  and  put  him  in  possession  of 
immense  estates.  Thus  two  of  the  nieces  of  Edward  II., 
children  of  Joanna,  third  daughter  of  Edward  I.  by  her 
first  husband  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  had  the  misfortune  to 
become  wives  to  the  favourites  of  Edward.     Margaret  was 
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married  by  her  royal  uncle^  very  shortly  after  her  mother's 
deaths  to  Piers  de  Oaveston ;  but  from  her  heartless  and 
capricious  husband  she  received  nothing  but  mortification 
and  neglect^  and  she  was  at  length  divorced  from  him^  and 
married  to  Hugh  d'Auddy,  who  obtained  in  her  behalf 
the  title  of  Earl  of  Gloucester.  The  wrongs  endured 
by  this  unfortunate  lady  in  her  first  marriage  were  among 
the  most  prominent  grievances  which  inflamed  the  wrath 
of  the  barons  against  Gaveston  and  his  weak  master^  who 
could  thus  tamely  permit  his  niece^  a  princess  of  the  bloody 
to  be  so  insulted. 

The  new  favourite^  formerly  a  follower  of  Lancaster^  had 
been  obtruded  on  the  king  by  his  cousin  to  fill  the  office  of 
chamberlain.  This  young  man^  unlike  the  previous  favourite^ 
was  of  noble  birth  and  distinguished  talents.  His  grand- 
father and  great-grandfather  had  both  fought  in  the  barons' 
wars  against  John  and  Henry ;  and  his  father^  the  elder  De- 
spenser,  had  been  high  in  favour  with  Edward  I.,  who  made 
him  governor  of  Odiham  Castle^  and  appointed  him  one  of  the 
ctommissioners  for  peace  between  England  and  France.  The 
&vour  which  the  first  Edward  displayed  towards  the  elder 
Despenser  was  continued  by  the  second^  who  made  him 
governor  of  the  castles  of  Devizes  and  Marlborough ;  but 
we  find  nothing  more  respecting  either  him  or  his  son  until 
the  rise  of  the  latter  in  the  king's  favour.  This,  finom  his 
talents  and  assiduity,  was  rapid,  and  he  so  acquired  the  esteem 
of  the  effeminate  sovereign  that  the  disposal  of  the  royal 
£Eivours  was  by  degrees  entrusted  to  his  discretion ;  and  his 
marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the  late  Earl  of  Gloucester, 
who  was  killed  at  Bannockbum,  gave  him  possession  of  the 
greater  portion  of  the  county  of  Glamorgan.  The  elder 
Despenser,  at  this  time  verging  on  fourscore,  appears  to 
have  been  a  worthy  and  honourable  nobleman;  his  son^ 
however,  even  according  to  his  apcdogist  Moor,  was  a  very 
different  character:  with  commanding  abilities,  with  great 
personal  beauty,  he  was  haughty,  reckless  of  right,  rapadous, 
and  of  inordinate  ambition. 

To  be  the  king's  fiivourite  was  but  to  inherit  death;  yet  it 
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was  the  peculiar  character  and  defect  of  Edward's  mind  that 
he  could  not  live  without  one. 

The  younger  Despenser  came  first  into  collision  with  the 
harons  under  the  following  circumstances : — 

It  chanced  that  John  de  Mowbray  had  taken  possession^ 
without  asking  the  royal  license^  of  an  estate  belonging  to 
his  wife's  father^  and  contiguous  to  the  lands  of  the  fieiyourite. 
He  pretended  that  he  had  only  availed  himself  of  the  liberty 
of  the  Marches ;  Despenser  maintained  that  for  the  omission 
the  fief  was  by  law  forfeited  to  the  crown.     The  lords  of 
the  Marches  immediately  associated  for  the  defence  of  their 
common  rights^   withdrew  sullenly   from  court  and  parlia- 
ment, and  sought  an  opportunity  to  make  their  resentment 
felt  by  both  the  king  and  the  young  Despenser.  It  was  just  the 
sort  of  occasion  for  which  the  barons  had  been  on  the  watch ; 
the  whole  Marches  were  on  flame ;  civil  war  was  again  on 
foot.     The  Earls  of  Lancaster  and  Hereford   flew  to  arms. 
Andely^  the  two  Rogers  de  Mortimer^  Roger  de  Clifibrd,  and 
many  others^   disgusted  for  private  reasons  with  the  De- 
spensers^  joined  them.     The  lords  of  the  Marches  sent  a 
message  to  the  king  demanding  the  instant  banishment  or 
imprisonment  of  the  young  favourite,  threatening  to  renounce 
their  allegiance^  and   to  punish  the   minister  themselves. 
Edward  forbade  them  to  commit  any  breach  of  the  peace^ 
and  commanded  their  leader^  the  Earl  of  Hereford,  to  attend 
the  council.     But  Hereford  required  that  young  Despenser 
should  be  previously  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  Earl 
of  Lancaster  till  the  next  parliament ;  and  on  the  king's 
refusal^  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Marchers,  who, 
with  eight  hundred  men-at-arms,  five  hundred  hobblers,  and 
ten  thousand  footmen,  entered  the  lands  of  the  favourite, 
reduced  his  ten  castles,  murdered  his  servants,   and  burnt, 
destroyed,  or  carried  off  all  the  property  on  his  twenty-three 
manors.     Lancaster  having  joined  them  with  thirty-four 
barons  and  a  host  of  vassals,  this  formidable  force  marched 
to  St.  Albans.     Having  bound  themselves  not  to  lay  down 
their  arms  till  they  had  driven  the  two  Despensers  from  the 
kingdom^they  sent  a  united  demand  to  the  king  for  this  object. 
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Edward  assumed  constitutional  grounds  for  his  objection  to  this 
demand.  The  two  Despensers  were  absent — the  father  abroad, 
the  son  at  sea ;  and  the  king  declared  that  he  was  restrained 
by  his  coronation  oath  from  violating  the  laws  and  condemn- 
ing persons  unheard.  Timid  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
Edward  was  always  bold  in  defence  of  his  favourites.  But 
these  arguments  weighed  little  with  men  with  arms  in  their 
hands.  They  marched  on  London,  cantoned  themselves  in 
the  suburbs  of  Holborn  and  Clerkenwell,  and  at  length  pro- 
ceeded to  Westminster,  filled  the  hall  with  armed  men,  and 
without  informing  the  king  of  their  intentions,  ordered  a 
paper  to  be  read.  It  was  an  act  of  accusation  against  the 
Despensers,  charging  them  with  usurping  the  royal  powers, 
of  alienating  the  mind  of  the  king  from  his  nobles,  of  ex« 
acting  fines,  and  appointing  ignorant  judges.  By  menaces 
and  violence  they  carried  their  point,  obtaining  a  sentence  of 
attainder  and  perpetual  banishment  against  the  two  obnoxious 
coiurtiers.  Against  this  sentence  the  prelates  protested  in 
writing ;  but  it  was  duly  entered  on  the  rolls ;  and  a  general 
pardon  was  granted  to  the  earl  and  his  associates  for  all  tres- 
passes committed  in  this  matter :  and  having  got  this,  they  dis- 
banded their  army,  and  retired  highly  delighted  with  their  suc- 
cess, and  in  perfect  security,  as  they  imagined,to  their  castles. 
But  the  king,  spiritless  as  he  usually  showed  himself,  deeply 
felt  the  indignity  which  had  been  offered  to  his  authority, 
and  two  months  did  not  elapse  before  he  had  the  opportunity 
of  revenging  it.  The  force  put  upon  the  royal  authority 
was  so  outrageous,  and  it  reduced  all  respect  for  it  to  so 
low  an  ebb,  that  the  barons  and  knights  in  their  own 
neighbourhoods  became  totally  regardless  of  public  decorum 
towards  the  royal  family.  Even  Queen  Isabella,  who  had 
always  endeavoured  to  live  on  good  terms  with  the  barons, 
and  who  detested  the  young  Despenser  as  cordially  as  they 
did,  could  not  escape  insult.  On  her  road  to  Canterbury, 
Isabella  proposed  to  lodge  during  the  night  in  the  royal 
castle  of  Ledes,  in  Kent.  The  custody  of  this  stronghold 
had  been  entrusted  by  Edward  to  the  Lord  Badlesmere,  a 
man  who  had  lately  betrayed  to  the  confederates  the  secrets 
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of  his  master,  and  by  their  means  had  obtained  a  special 
pardon  for  his  transgressions.  He  was  absent ;  but  the 
Lady  Badlesmere  and  her  son  refused  the  queen  a  lodging 
even  for  a  single  night ;  and  some  of  her  attendants  insisting 
on  their '  royal  mistress  being  admitted  to  what  might  be 
called  her  own  house^  were  forcibly  repulsed  and  killed. 
Isabella,  with  all  her  quick  sense  of  insult^  complained  loudly 
to  the  king ;  the  yet  chivalrous  feelings  of  the  age  were 
aroused ;  and  Edward  thought  that  now  he  had  a  splendid 
opportunity  of  vengeance  on  his  haughty  barons.  He  for 
once  showed  resolution^  and  displayed  a  spirit  which,  if  it 
had  been  permanent  and  uniform,  would  doubtless  have  made 
and  kept  him  master  of  his  throne  and  prerogatives. 
Badlesmere  avowed  the  act  of  his  wife,  and  the  lords  of  the 
Marches  advanced  to  his  assistance ;  but  Edward  assembled 
an  army,  fell  upon  Badlesmere,  took  him  prisoner  in  his 
castle,  hanged  Colepepper,  the  governor,  and  eleven  of  his 
knights,  sent  the  others  to  different  prisons,  and  confined  in 
the  Tower  the  Lady  Badlesmere  and  her  female  attendants. 

This  act  of  vigour  infused  new  life  into  the  king's  friends. 
Many  came  forward  with  the  offer  of  their  services,  and 
the  two  Despensers  successively  returned  to  England.  They 
had  only  been  banished  in  the  month  of  August, — in  October 
they  were  again  in  their  native  land  ;  and  Edward,  supported 
by  the  opinion  of  the  prelates,  gladly  took  the  favourite  and 
his  father  under  the  royal  protection  till  a  parliament  should 
assemble  to  repeal  the  award  enacted  against  them. 

The  king  advancing  in  strength  against  the  northern 
chieftains,  they  found  themselves  unable  to  withstand 
him.  As  Edward  advanced,  Lancaster  retired  into 
Yorkshire.  At  Boroughbridge  he  was  encountered  by  a 
strong  force  under  the  governors  of  York  and  Carlisle; 
and  there  yielding,  against  his  judgment,  to  the  advice  of 
the  confederates,  attempted  a  battle  with  the  royal  troops. 
Hereford  determined  to  force  the  bridge.  The  lance  of  a 
crafty  Welshman — who  had  discovered  that  the  bridge  was 
in  a  very  decayed  state  and  full  of  holes,  and  had  concealed 
himself  under  it — thrust  suddenly  at  a  crevice  on  which 
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Hereford  was  standing,  pierced  the  bowels  of  the  brave  earl, 
who  fell  dead  on  the  spot.  Lancaster  expected  the  arrival 
of  allies  from  Scotland — for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  at 
this  period  he  and  the  Earl  of  Hereford  were  in  alliance 
with  Bruce — but  no  army  came.  Lancaster  and  ninety- 
five  of  the  chief  barons,  bannerets,  and  knights  were  taken. 
On  receiving  a  summons  to  yield,  he  retired  into  a  neighbour- 
ing chapel,  and  there  kneeling  down,  exclaimed,  "Gkx)d 
Lord,  I  render  myself  to  Thee,  put  me  into  Thy  mercy." 
His  royal  lineage,  even  his  near  relationship  to  the  king, 
was  of  no  avail,  not  even  to  obtain  him  that  respect  at  this 
period  always  conceded  to  prisoners  of  rank;  he  was  treated  as 
contemptuously  as  he  had  behaved  to  Oaveston.  His  captors 
conducted  him  to  his  own  castle  of  Pontefract,  at  whose 
gates  he  had  stood  when  Edward  passed  by  on  his  return 
from  the  siege  of  Berwick,  and  jeered  his  king  with  bitter 
scorn.  To  that  castle  Edward  now  came  a  triumphant 
lord ;  and  in  his  own  hall  was  Lancaster,  who  at  Warwick 
had  adjudged  Gaveston  to  die,  arraigned  as  a  traitor.  Such 
lenity  as  forfeiture  or  exile  accorded  not  with  the  policy  or 
the  resentment  of  Edward.  He  could  not  forget  the  blood 
of  Gaveston,  and  the  indignities  which  he  had  suffered  in 
person ;  and  experience  had  taught  him  that  he  must  crush 
the  presumption,  or  submit  to  be  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of 
his  adversaries.  Earl  Thomas,  as  the  head  of  the  party, 
was  selected  for  the  first  victim.  Of  his  guilt  there  could 
be  no  doubt ;  he  was  told  that  it  was  useless  to  speak  in  his 
defence,  and  was  condemned  to  be  hanged,  drawn,  and 
beheaded.  In  consideration  of  his  royal  descent,  Edward 
forgave  the  more  ignominious  part  of  the  punishment,  but 
the  spectators  and  officers  of  justice  displayed  their  loyalty 
by  heaping  all  sorts  of  indignities  upon  him.  His  "  cotte- 
armure,'^  with  the  proud  quartcrings  of  England  and  France, 
was  stripped  off — a  Gascon  threw  an  old  hood  over  his  head, 
and  set  him  upon  a  sorry  jade  of  a  horse  without  a  bridle, 
and  thus  he  was  led  to  execution.  As  he  rode  along,  they 
pelted  him  with  mud,  assailed  him  with  outcries  and  curses, 
aud  taunted  him  with  the  title  of  King  Arthur,  the  name 
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he  had  assumed  in  his  correspondence  with  the  Soots. 
"King  of  Heaven/'  he  cried,  "grant  me  mercy,  for  the  King  of 
Earth  has  forsaken  me  V*  On  a  mount  just  outside  the  town 
the  unfortunate  earl  knelt  down  and  was  beheaded.  There 
is  nothing  whatever  in  the  public  career  of  this  nobleman 
which  may  not  assume  the  character  of  patriotism,  for  he 
fell,  as  he  had  lived,  in  endeavouring  to  resist  the  mischievous 
practices  of  the  king  in  r^ard  to  his  favourites.  As  a  prince 
of  the  blood,  by  his  position  and  the  rights  of  the  charter, 
he  was  bound  to  support  the  constitution  which  the  king 
was  continually  violating  in  his  unbounded  partiality  to  those 
parasites. 

Besides  the  two  leaders  of  this  revolt,  amongst  those  who 
were  executed  were  Badlesmere,  who  had  insulted  the  queen, 
▼ith  eighteen  other  noblemen  and  knights.  Many  were 
thrown  into  prison,  and  others  escaped  beyond  the  sea.  But 
not  only  was  this  vengeance  taken  on  the  persons  of  the 
insurgents,  but  their  estates  were  forfeited  to  the  crown, 
and  the  people  soon  beheld  with  inexpressible  indignation 
the  greater  portion  of  these  immense  demesnes  seized  upon 
by  the  younger  Despenser,  whose  rapacity  was  insatiable. 
The  elder  Despenser,  through  the  favour  of  his  son,  obtained 
grants  probably  still  more  extensive,  and  all  the  avenues  to 
favour  and  promotion  were  stopped  by  this  one  family. 
Edward  now  created  the  elder  Despenser  Earl  of  Winchester 
and  the  younger  Earl  of  Gloucester ;  but  the  rest  of  the 
barons  of  the  royal  party  receiving  little,  were  the  more 
incensed  at  the  immense  spoils  heaped  on  the  Despensers. 
The  king's  enemies,  on  the  other  hand,  vowed  vengeance  on 
both  monarch  and  favourite,  and  the  peoplaregarded  the  latter 
with  more  determined  envy  and  hatred  than  ever.  Mean- 
while the  power  and  insolence  of  the  Despensers  increased ; 
the  insurgent  nobles  whose  lives  had  not  been  forfeited 
were  still  kept  in  close  prison ;  large  confiscations  of  property 
continued ;  and  the  people  openly  complained  that  there  were 
three  kings  instead  of  one.  The  younger  Despenser  rapidly 
regained  his  former  ascendancy ;  but  instead  of  profiting  by 
the  &te  of  Gkiveston,  he  gloried  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of 
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that  infatuated  favourite^  and^  by  his  ostentatioii  and  arro- 
gance, prepared  the  way  alike  for  his  own  murder  and  that 
of  his  royal  bene&ctor. 

Thus  Edward,  fisdling,  the  moment  that  he  was  successftd, 
into  his  hopeless  fsdling  of  fEtvouritism,  not  only  lost  every 
advantage  he  had  so  completely  gained,  but  hastened  by  it 
the  day  of  retribution.  The  nobles  who  had  escaped  to 
France,  there  set  on  foot  a  dangerous  conspiracy.  Amongst 
these  was  the  younger  Boger  Lord  Mortimer,  of  Wigmore,  one 
of  the  most  powerful  barons  of  the  Welsh  marches,  and  one 
of  the  principal  supporters  of  the  Earl  of  Lancaster  in  1322, 
and  who,  from  his  power  and  superior  talents,  seems  always 
to  have  been  viewed  with  hatred  by  the  Despensers.  He 
had  been  twice  condemned  for  high  treason,  and  twice  owed 
his  life  to  the  clemency  of  the  king^  but  detained  in  the 
Tower,  where  his  captivity  was  intended  to  be  perpetual. 
He  had,  however,  the  good  fortune  to  effect  his  escape ;  and 
in  the  very  wording  of  the  precept  commanding  his  recap- 
ture, ''either  alive  or  dead,'*  we  may  perceive  the  fear 
which  his  escape  excited.  The  circumstances  attending 
that  escape  were  romantic,  and  forcibly  exhibit  the  daring 
spirit  of  ''the  Mortimer/'  Taking  advantage  of  a  tem- 
pestuous night,  he  invited  Sir  Stephen  Segrave,  the  Con- 
stable of  the  Tower,  to  a  banquet;  when,  after  having 
made  his  guest  and  his  guards  drunk  with  a  drugged  liquor, 
he  broke  through  the  wall  of  his  chamber  into  the  kitchen 
of  the  palace  adjoining;  a  ladder  of  ropes  aided  him  to 
mount  and  descend  several  walls ;  and  a  boat  on  the  edge 
of  the  water  conveyed  him  across  the  Thames.  There  he 
found  his  servants«and  horses,  rode  to  the  coast  of  Hamp- 
shire,  and  embarking  in  a  vessel  which  was  prepared  for 
him,  landed  safely  in  France.  There  he  joined  the  con- 
spirators— all  smarting  from  their  sufferings  on  account  of 
the  favourite,  and  many  of  them  from  his  usurpation  of 
their  lands  and  castles. 

Everything  favoured  these  conspirators.  The  rapacity 
of  the  younger  De^penser  increased  with  his  impunity ; 
manor  was  added  to  manor,  gift  to  gift,  and  at  length  he 
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adriaed  the  king  to  seize  the  queen^s  lands.  No  reason  for 
this  most  insulting  conduct  is  given  by  any  English  chro- 
nicler ;  but  we  find  from  their  united  testimony^  that  the 
pitiful  king,  who  had  lavished  untold  treasures  on  his 
favountesy  readily  yielded  to  the  suggestion,  and  ''being 
wroth  with  Isabel  and  his  son,  through  counsel  of  the  two 
Despensers,  took  from  them  their  lands  and  their  lordships/' 
This  last  injury  probably  determined  the  queen  to  seek  for 
that  redress  in  France  which  long  and  bitter  experience  had 
told  her  she  might  ask  in  vain  from  her  husband. 

Ere  the  close  of  the  year,  difficulties  arose  which  seemed 
to  pzoffer  her  a  favourable  opportunity  for  putting  her  pur- 
pose into  execution.     Edward  was  startled  by  a  plot  to  cut 
off  the  elder  Despenser,  and  then  by  an  attempt  to  release 
the  prisoners  taken  at  Boroughbridge  from  their  dungeons. 
This  fidled,  but  the  conspiracy  in  France  grew,  and  circum- 
stances &voured  it.    Charles  le  Bel,  the  brother  of  Edward's 
queen,  now  on  the  throne,  having  or  pretending  causes  of 
complaint  against  Edward's  officers  in  Guienne,  overran  that 
province   with  his   arms,    and   took   many  of  his   castles. 
Edward  apologised,  and  offered  to  refer  the  causes  of  quarrel 
to  the  Pope,  but  Charles  took  advantage  of  his  brother-in« 
law's   difficulties,  and  summoned  him  to  do  homage   for 
Guienne  at  Paris.     This  Edward  was  more  than  ever  un- 
willing   to    do; — to    leave    his   favourites    behind,   and   in 
supreme  command,    might  probably  be  the  signal   for   a 
general  insurrection,  while  to  take  them  with  him  would 
be  to  leave  the  kingdom  in  the  hands  of  his  foemen,  and  to 
insult  the  French  king  with  their  presence.     Edward  there- 
fore sent  out  his  brother,  the  Earl  of  Kent,  to  endeavour  to 
n^otiate  matters,   but  without  effect;   and  Isabella,   who 
had  long  wished  to  quit  the  kingdom,  now  prevailed  on  the 
king  to  let  her  go  over  and  endeavour  to  arrange  the  busi- 
ness with   her  brother.      Edward  fell  into  the  snare :  the 
queen  found  herself  in  Paris,  and  the  centre  of  a  powerful 
band  of  the  English  malcontents ;  and  Edward  established 
himself  during  the  spring  and  summer  on  the  nearest  sea- 
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coast  of  England^  to  receive  her  letters  and  expresses  more 
quickly. 

One  common  principle  animated  the  queen  and  the 
refugees  of  the  Lancaster  faction^  and  bound  them  together 
— ^hatred  of  the  Despensers.  Ostensibly  she  began  to  nego- 
tiate for  a  settlement  of  her  royal  husband's  difficulties; 
but  as  the  mode  of  solving  them^  she  conceded  that  he 
should  come  over  in  person  and  do  homage  for  his  provinces. 
This  proposal^  which  astonished  both  the  king  and  the  whole 
courts  was  strenuously  resisted  by  the  younger  Despenser. 
He  well  knew  the  feelings  entertained  by  the  queen  towards 
himself;  and  therefore  would  on  no  account  trust  himself 
in  Paris  with  her.  But  to  allow  the  king  to  proceed  there 
alone  was  as  full  of  danger.  Edward  might  there  fall 
under  the  influence  of  some  other  person;  and  at  home 
his  own  position  would  be  a  most  dangerous  one  during 
the  king's  absence^  surrounded  as  he  was  by  universal 
hatred. 

Edward,  however,  began  his  journey  to  France  to  do 
homage  at  Beauvais;  but  having  proceededas  far  as  Dover  only, 
stopped,  and — doubtless  at  the  persuasion  of  the  Despensers 
— on  the  plea  of  illness,  declined  to  advance  any  further. 
Foiled  in  this  scheme,  Isabella  hit  upon  another,  which  was 
that  Edward  should  make  over  Guienne  and  Ponthieu  to 
his  son,  who  then  could  go  instead  of  his  father,  and  perform 
the  requisite  homage.  This  was  more  easily  fallen  into  by 
the  king,  because  it  suited  young  Despenser  by  keeping  the 
king  at  home.  Edward  therefore  resigned  Ouienne  and 
Ponthieu  to  his  son,  thirteen  years  old ;  who  went  over,  did 
his  homage,  and  took  up  his  residence  with  his  mother. 

The  plot  now  began  to  unfold  itself  palpably.  The  queen 
was  not  only  surrounded  by  a  powerful  body  of  English 
subjects  hostile  to  their  king,  but  she  had  the  heir  to  the 
throne  in  her  possession,  and  she  determined  never  to 
return  to  England  till  she  could  drive  young  Despenser 
thence,  and  seize  the  reins  of  power  herself.  When,  there- 
fore, the  homage  being  completed,  Edward  urged  the  return 
of  his  wife  and  son,  he  received  at  first  evasive  answers,  which 
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▼ere  soon  foUowed  by  the  foulest  charges  against  him  by  his 
own  queen.  She  complained  that  Hugh  Despenser  had 
alienated  the  king's  affection  from  her ;  that  he  had  sown  con- 
tinual discord  between  them ;  had  brought  the  king  to  such  a 
feeling  against  her,  that  he  would  neither  see  her  nor  come 
where  she  was.  She  accused  the  Despensers  of  seising  her 
dower,  and  kbeping  her  in  a  state  of  abject  poverty  and 
dependence,  and  that,  beyond  all  this,  they  had  a  design  on 
the  lives  of  both  herself  and  son.  The  king  put  forth  a 
defence  of  himself;  but  nothing  could  clear  him  from  the 
charge  of  having  grossly  neglected  the  queen  for  his 
feTOurites,  or  of  having  most  thoroughly  merited  her  con- 
tempt and  aversion. 

But  while  Isabella  was  doing  the  utmost  to  disgrace  and 
min  her  husband,  her  own  conduct  was  notoriously  scan- 
dalous. Daring  the  life  of  the  Earl  of  Lancaster,  she 
appears  to  have  leaned  very  much  on  him  for  counsel  and 
support;  but  now  on  the  Lord  Mortimer;  who,  since  his  arrival 
in  Paris,  had  become  the  chief  officer  of  her  household,  and 
being  looked  upon  as  the  head  of  the  Lancastrian  party,  was 
therefore  necessarily  thrown  by  his  duties  much  into  her  society. 
Mortimer  was  handsome,  brave,  of  insinuating  address,  and 
suflSciently  unprincipled.  Their  intimacy  speedily  ripened 
into  intrigue  and  criminality.  Very  soon  the  position  of 
the  queen  and  Mortimer  became  universally  known.  They 
lived  in  the  most  avowed  intimacy,  and  when  Edward, 
made  aware  of  it,  insisted  on  Isabella's  and  young  Edward's 
immediate  return,  she  declared  boldly  that  she  would  never  set 
foot  in  England  till  Despenser  was  for  ever  removed  from 
the  royal  presence  and  councils.  This  public  avowal  won 
her  instant  and  great  popularity  in  England,  where  the 
iavourite  was  hated,  and  threw  for  awhile  a  slight  veil  over 
her  own  designs.  An  active  correspondence  was  opened 
with  the  discontented  barons  in  England ;  the  vilest  calum- 
nies were  propagated  everywhere  against  the  king,  and  this 
disgraceful  family  quarrel  became  the  common  topic  of  all 
Europe. 

After  the  lapse  of  more  than  five  centuries,  the  private 
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remonstrances  of  the  husband  and  father  are  still  preserved 
in  several  letters  in  the  French  language^  which  are  exceed- 
ingly curious.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbiiry  had  written  to 
Isabella  to  exhort  her  to  return^  to  which  she  had  replied  that 
Sir  Hugh  le  Despenser  was  her  enemy^  and  that  she  could 
not  come  because  her  life  was  in  danger.  On  the  1st  of 
December^  1825,  the  king  thus  writes  to  the  queen : — ''  Dame, 
oftentimes  we  have  commanded  you,  as  well  before  the 
homage  as  since,  to  return  to  mb  with  all  haste,  without  any 

excuses Now,  you  have  sent  us  word,  by  the 

honourable  father  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  that  you  will 
not  come,  on  account  of  the  danger  and  doubt  of  Hugh  le 
Despenser ;  at  which  we  greatly  marvel :  the  more  so,  that 
you  bore  yourself  so  amicably  towards  him,  and  he  towards 
you,  in  our  presence,  and  even  at  your  departure  you  gave 
him  special  promises,  signs,  and  proofs  of  certain  friendship, 
and  afterwards  sent  him  very  especial  letters,  which  he  has 
shown  to  us"  The  royal  husband  then  goes  on  to  say  that 
no  evil  or  disgrace  has  ever  befallen  her,  except  when  "  we 
have  spoken  to  you,  as  we  ought,  words  of  chastisement 
in  secret,  without  any  other  severity.'^  To  his  son  he 
writes,  under  date  of  the*  2nd  of  December : — *'  Most  dear 
son,  remember  in  your  youth  and  tender  age  what  we 
charged  and  commanded  you  when  you  left  us  at  Dover, 
and  what  you  said  to  ub  in  answer,  with  which  we  were 
gready  pleased ;  and  do  not  trespass  or  contravene  what  we 
then  charged  you  in  any  point,  on  no  account.  And  since 
your  homage  has  been  received,  go  to  our  most  dear  brother 
the  King  of  France,  your  uncle,  and  take  your  leave  of  him ; 
and  then  oome  away  to  us  in  the  company  of  our  most  dear 
companion  the  queen,  your  mother,  if  she  come  so  soon. 
And  if  she  does  not  come,  come  you,  in  all  haste  without 
longer  stay ;  for  we  have  a  very  great  desire  to  see  you  aud 
speak  with  you.  And  hereof  fail  not  by  any  means,  neither 
for  mother  nor  for  any  oth»  person,  as  you  regard  our  bless- 
ing/^ But  still  the  wife  came  not,  nor  the  son.  On  the 
1st  of  March,  1326,  the  king  again  writes  to  the  young 
Edward,  commanding  him  to  contract  no  marriage  without 
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his  Other's  consent;  defending  Hugh  le  Despenser  as  his 
dear  and  lojal  servant  j  bitterly  adverting  to  the  alliance  of 
Queen  Isabella  wiiji  Boger  Mcfrtimer — a  false  traitor^  and 
the  king's  mortal  enemy;  and  ordering  his  son  immediately 
to  return.  In  a  letter  to  the  King  of  France,  of  the  same 
date,  Edward  says  that  he  truly  perceives,  as  all  men  may 
perceive,  that  the  queen  does  not  love  him  as  she  ought  to 
love  her  lord. 

Charles  le  Bel,  from  motives  of  policy,  declared  himself 
highly  incensed  against  Edward  for  his  treatment  of  his 
sister,  and  even  threatened  to  redress  her  wrongs.  He  still 
protected  her,  even  after  her  open  connexion  with  Mortimer ; 
though  both  himself  and  his  two  brothers  had  thrown  their 
wives  into  prison  for  irregularity  of  conduct,  where  the  wife 
of  hiB  brother  had  been  strangled.  But  though  Charles 
probably  never  seriously  intended  to  take  any  active  measures 
on  behalf  of  Isabella,  Edward  was  greatly  alarmed,  and  not 
only  sent,  in  the  name  of  Despenser,  rich  presents  to  the 
French  king  and  his  ministers,  but  also  wrote  to  the 
Pope,  earnestly  imploring  him  to  command  Charles  to  restore 
to  him  his  wife  and  son.  This  letter  to  the  Pope  was 
strongly  backed,  according  to  Froissart,  '^by  mudi  gold 
and  silver  to  several  cardinals  and  prelates  nearest  to 
the  holy  father.''  The  interference  of  his  holiness  afforded 
a  sufficient  plea  for  Charles  to  withdraw  all  countenance 
firom  Isabella,  and  even  to  command  her  to  quit  the 
kingdom. 

The  situation  of  Isabella  at  this  time  was  very  trying ; 
according  to  the  Monk  of  Malmesbury,  '^  the  king,  by  counsel 
of  the  two  Despensers,  outlawed  and  publicly  banished,  in  the 
courts  of  London,  his  wife  and  his  son,  as  traitors  to  the 
realm."  From  henceforward  reconciliation  was  at  an  end, 
and  the  sword  alone  could  decide  whether  the  land  was  yet 
to  endure  the  domination  of  the  king's  fitvourites,  or  to 
welcome  back  his  wife  and  son. 

Charles  le  Bel,  who  seems  to  have  allowed  his  natural 
feeUngs  to  be  overcome  by  dread  of  the  papal  censures,  sent 
a  message  to  his  sister,  commanding  her  to  depart ;  but  he 
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had  secretly  prepared  an  ujlxan  for  her  in  the  oonrt  of  his 
Taaaal  William  Count  of  Holland  and  Hainanlt.  Here  all 
her  plans  were  matured  under  the  direction  of  her  bold  and 
astute  fsivourite  Mortimer.  The  partisanship  of  the  count 
was  of  the  most  decided  kind^  and  the  queen,  the  more  indis- 
solubly  to  engage  him  in  her  enterprise^  affianced  her  son 
Edward,  the  heir  to  the  English  throne,  to  Philippa,  his 
second  daughter.  The  brother  of  the  count,  John  of  Hai- 
nanlt, became  a  perfect  enthusiast  in  the  cause  of  Isabella, 
who,  still  young — only  eight-and-twenty  years  of  age — and 
eminently  beautiful,  seemed  to  inspire  him  with  all  the 
chivalrous  devotion  of  the  most  romantic  ages.  He  declared 
his  full  &ith  in  Isabella's  innocence  of  all  impropriety,  with 
the  spectacle  of  her  intimacy  with  Mortimer  daily  before 
his  eyes ;  and  he  was  deaf  to  all  warnings  of  danger  from 
jealousies  of  the  English,  who,  he  was  assured,  were  espe- 
cially disgusted  by  the  interference  of  foreigners.  When 
the  dejected  queen,  on  one  occasion,  made  sore  complaint  of 
all  her  griefs.  Sir  John  was  so  much  distressed,  Froiasart 
tells  us,  that  he  mixed  his  tears  with  hers,  and  said,  "  Lady, 
see  here  your  knight,  who  will  not  fail  to  die  for  you,  though 
all  else  should  desert  you ;  therefore  will  I  do  everything  to 
conduct  you  and  your  son,  and  to  restore  you  to  your  rank 
in  England,  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  aid  of  your  friends ; 
and  I,  and  all  those  whom  I  can  urge,  will  peril  our  lives 
for  your  sake ;  and  we  will  have  armed  force  in  plenty,  if  it 
please  God,  without  fearing  danger  from  the  King  of  France.'^ 
The  queen,  who  was  sitting  down,  and  Sir  John  standing 
before  her,  rose,  and  would  have  cast  herself  at  his  feet,  for 
thankfulness  of  his  great  favour,  but  the  valiant  Sir  John 
caught  her  in  his  arms,  and  said,  ''  God  forbid  that  the 
Queen  of  England  should  ever  do  so !  Madam,  be  of  good 
cheer,  for  I  will  keep  my  promise  to  yourself  and  company/' 
The  queen  answered,  "  Sir,  I  find  in  you  more  kindness  and 
comfort  than  in  all  the  world  beside,  and  I  give  you  five 
hundred  thousand  thanks  for  what  you  have  said  and  ofiered 
me.  If  you  will  keep  what  you  have  promised  so  courteously, 
I  and  my  son  shall  be  for  ever  bound  to  you,  and  we  wiU 
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pnt  tlie  kingdom  of  England  nnder  your  management,  as  it 
ought  to  be/' 

A  force  of  nearly  three  thonsand  men  was  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  Isabella^  whom  she  paid  out  of  the  dowry  of  her 
son's  affianced  bride,  the  fair  Philippa,  and  making  the  Count 
of  Hainault  and  Mortimer  its  commanders,  she  with  her  son 
sailed  adventuronsly  to  England,  and  landed  about  Michael- 
mas at  Orwell,  on  the  Suffolk  coast,  not  as  supplicants,  but 
oomplainants  in  arms  for  the  redress  of  injuries.  Isabella 
came  surrounded  by  nobleswho  had  been  banished,  or  had  fled 
when  the  insurrection  of  Lancaster  fiuled.  Powerfid  lords, 
including  the  brothers  of  the  king,  the  Earls  of  Kent  and 
Suffolk;  his  cousin  the  Earl  of  Richmond;  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  the  brother  and  heir  of  Earl  Thomas  of  Lan- 
caster, and  several  bishops  joined  Isabella.  A  proclamation 
was  issued,  stating  that  the  queen,  the  prince,  and  the  Earl  of 
Kent  had  come  to  free  the  nation  from  the  tyranny  of 
Hugh  le  Despenser.  The  king  and  his  fovourites  in  this 
important  hour  of  trial  found  no  friends.  The  barons,  who 
thought  themselves  secure  from  forfeiture  in  coalition  with 
the  prince,  made  a  reconciliation  with  the  barons  of  the 
Lancastrian  faction,  and  the  people  poured  in  on  all  sides. 
Never  was  a  miserable  monarch  so  deserted  by  his  people 
and  by  his  own  blood.  Edward  having  appealed  in  vain  to 
the  citizens  of  London  to  maintain  the  royal  cause,  issued 
a  proclamation  offering  a  thousand  pounds  (a  sum  equal  to 
ten  thousand  at  the  present  day)  to  any  one  for  the  head  of 
Mortimer,  and  then  fled  with  the  two  Despensers  from  his 
capital.  The  populace  rose,  and  murdered  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter — ^who  had  been  sent  by  the  king  as  envoy  to  France 
to  induce  the  queen  and  her  son  to  return — and  threw  his 
body  into  the  Thames.  They  met  with  and  killed  a  friend  of 
the  &vourite,  one  John  le  Marshal.  They  made  them- 
selves masters  of  the  Tower,  and  liberated  all  the  state 
prisoners — a  numerous  body,  most  of  them  suffering  from 
the  attempts  to  put  down  young  Despenser ;  and  they  entered 
into  an  association  to  put  to  death  without  mercy  every  one 
who  dared  to  oppose  the  queen  and  prince. 
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Thekmg^  attoided  by  his  fkvourites,  flew  to  Bristcd  Castle 
as  a  refage,  closely  pursued  by  the  Earl  of  Kent  and  John 
de  Hainault  Leaving  the  elder  Despenser  to  defisnd  the 
fintress  of  that  city^  Edward  proceeded  with  the  younger 
Despenser  to  the  marches  of  Wales^  and  finding  the  people 
there  little  inclined  to  arm  in  his  favour,  he  put  to  sea  with 
his  favourite,  hoping  to  reach  the  fertile  and  well- stored 
Isle  of  Lundy,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bristol  Channel^  where 
a  defensive  station  might  be  made  firom  its  impregnable 
position.  But  ''the  stars  fought  in  their  courses  against 
Sisera;''  adverse  winds  precluded  approach,  and  the  king, 
driven  by  a  tempest  to  the  coast  of  Glamorgan,  at  last 
Bought  shelter  in  the  abbey  of  Neath.  The  queen  with  her 
forces  soon  reached  BristoL  The  garrison  mutinied  against 
the  elder  Despenser,  and  he  surrendered  town  and  castle  on 
the  third  day.  He  was  brought  before  Sir  William  Trussd, 
— one  of  the  Lancastrian  exiles,  raised  by  Isabella  to  the  office 
of  judge — and  like  Lancaster  was  condemned  to  death  without 
being  allowed  to  utter  a  word  in  his  defence.  Isabella 
gratified  her  cruel  revenge  by  his  torture  and  death.  The 
venerable  ohl  man  of  more  iJian  ninety  years  was  forthwith 
dragged  to  execution;  they  tore  out  his  entrails,  and  thus 
eviscerated  while  alive,  hanged  him  on  a  gibbet  for  four  days, 
then  cut  his  body  into  pieces  and  threw  it  to  the  dogs ;  and 
as  he  had  been  made  Earl  of  Winchester,  his  head  was  sent 
to  that  city  and  stuck  on  a  pole.  The  chief  offence  of  this 
aged  nobleman  was  his  eager  rapacity  in  grasping  the 
honours  and  estates  of  others.  Such  was  the  &te  of  one 
who  had  borne  a  high  character  through  a  long  life,  till 
strange  fortune  lifted  him  aloft  and  developed  in  him  the 
lurking  demons  of  avarice  and  lust  of  his  neighbours'  goods, 
ending  thus  direfully. 

Edward  concealed  himself  for  some  weeks  in  the  moun^ 
tains  about  Neath  Abbey ;  and  the  Welsh,  equally  indifferent 
to  the  distress  of  their  lord  and  of  their  sovereign,  if  they 
did  not  actually  betray  him,  sold  his  fsivourite  and  his  chan- 
cellor  Baldoc  for  a  price.  Corrupting  the  fidelity  of  the 
natives,  Ileniy  Earl  of  Leicester — who  had  lately  taken  the 
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title  of  his  attainted  brother^  Thomas  of  Lancaster^  put  to 
death  at  Pontefract — got  pceseasion  of  Deapenser  and  Baldoc^ 
who  were  secreted  in  the  woods  of  Lantressan.     The  king^ 
helpless  and  hopeless,  then  immediately  came   forth   and 
Tolontarily  snrroidered  to  hii  consin,  by  whom  he  was  sent 
to  the  strong  fortress  of  K^iilworth.     Hit  fate  was  post- 
poned to   answer  the  purposes  of  his  rdentless  wife;  the 
other  captives  were  samfioed  without  mercy  to  the  resent- 
ment of  their  enemies.     Short  and  bloody  work  was  made 
with  the  fitvonrite.     The  younger  Despenser  found  his  doom 
at  Hereford^  where  the  queen  then  held  her  court ;  he  was 
sentenced  by  the  same  judge  whose  hands  were  still  reddng 
with  the  blood  of  his  father.     The  offences  laid  to  his  charge 
form  the  best  proof  of  his  innocence.     According  to  the 
savage  Trussel — whose  grounds  for  condemning  him  were 
scarcely  more  l^al  and  rational  than  those  urged  against 
his  &ther — he  had  been  the  cause  of  every  calamity  which 
had  be&llen  the  kingdom  since  his  return  from  bamshment, 
e?en  of  the  failure  of  the  king's  expedition  into  Scotland.    He 
had  constantly  fomented  the  dissensions  between  Edward  and 
his  consort ;  had  hired  assassins  to  murder  the  queen  and 
the  prince  when  they  were  in  France ;  and  at  their  return 
had  conveyed  away  the  king  and  the  royal  treasures,  against 
the  provisions  of  the  great  charter.     ^'  Therefore/'  said  that 
upright  judge,  "  do  all  the  good  men  of  this  realm,  lesser 
and  greater,  poor  and  rich,  award  with  common  assent  that 
you,  Hugh  le  Despenser,  as  a  robber,  traitor,  and  outlaw,  be 
drawn,  hanged,  embowelled,  beheaded,  and  quartered.    Away 
then,  traitor ;  go,  receive  the  reward  of  your  tyranny,  wicked 
and  attainted  traitor  I"     The  sentence  was  carried  out  with 
revolting  minuteness.     He  was  drawn  in  a  black  gown  with 
the  arms  of  his  fiunily  reversed,  and  a  "  chaplet  of  poignante 
nettles''  on  his  head,  and  *'  this  writing  set  on  his  breast  in 
great  letters.  Quid  gloriaria  in  malitid  ?     Qui  potens  est  in 
imqmtate  ?"     He  was  hanged  on  a  gallows  fifty  feet  high, 
amidst  the  acclamations  and   scoffi  of  the   people.     His 
servant,    Simon  de   Reading,   a  &ithful  follower  who  had 
always  adhered  to  the  fortunes  of  his  master,  was  also  hanged 
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on  the  same  gibbet^  only  a  few  yards  lower.  Besides  these^  the 
Earl  of  Arundel  and  two  other  noblemen  were  beheaded. 
"^Their  chief  crime,  it  was  generally  thought,  was  the  con- 
tiguity of  their  possessions  to  those  of  the  queen's  favourite, 
to  whom  they  were  granted.  Baldoc,  as  an  ecclesiastic,  was 
exempt  from  the  gallows ;  but  being  sent  to  the  Bishop  of 
Hereford's  palace  in  London,  he  was  there  seized  by  the 
enraged  populace,  and,  though  rescued,  died  soon  after  in 
Newgate  of  his  injuries.  So  terminated  the  fortune  of  Edward 
of  Caernarvon's  favourites  and  few  adherents.  His  own  fate, 
steeped  in  still  deeper  horrors,  was  fast  hastening  on. 

Isabella,  with  Mortimer  and  her  son,  proceeded  by  slow 
journeys  to  Westminster  to  summon  a  parliament — as  they 
called  it.  This  formal  farce  was  summoned  and  enacted  in 
the  king's  name  to  condemn  the  king  himself.  The  first 
Kcene  was  opened  by  that  crafty  politician  Adam  Orleton, 
Bishop  of  Hereford,  with  a  long  speech. 

The  removal  of  the  Despensers  from  the  person  of  the 
king,  the  only  ostensible  object  of  the  party  in  arms,  had 
now  been  effected,  and  it  was  natural  to  ask  why  Edward,  in 
whose  name  the  parliament  had  been  summoned,  was  not 
restored  to  the  exercise  of  the  royal  authority.  To  obviate 
this  difficulty,  Orleton  painted  in  strong  colours  the  vindictive 
disposition  which  it  suited  him  to  ascribe  to  the  captive 
monarch,  and  solemnly  declared  that  to  liberate  him  now 
would  be  to  expose  to  certain  death  the  princess,  who  by 
her  wisdom  and  courage  had  so  lately  freed  the  realm  firom 
tlie  tyranny  of  the  royal  favourites.  He  had  spread  every- 
where with  indefatigable  activity  the  filth  of  the  court 
scandal  respecting  Edward,  and  this  might  have  passed  for 
religious  zeal  in  one  of  his  profession  and  rank  in  the  church 
liad  he  not  winked  as  resolutely  at  the  notorious  vice  of  the 
queen.  He  now  put  the  formal  question  whether  the  king 
should  be  restored,  or  his  son  at  once  raised  to  the  throne. 
Not  a  voice  was  raised  in  the  king's  favour.  The  young 
Edward  was  declared  king  by  acclamation,  and  presented  in 
that  capacity  to  the  approbation  of  the  populace.  Five 
days  after,  in  presence  of  the  young  prince  seated  on  the 
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throne,  the  charges  against  his  father  were  read  and  ap- 
proved :  incapacity  of  government ;  waste  of  time  in  idle 
amusements ;  neglect  of  business ;  cowardice ;  being  per« 
petually  under  the  influence  of  favourites;  of  having  by 
imbecility  lost  Scotland  and  part  of  Guienne ;  with  arbitrary 
and  unconstitutional  imprisonment^  ruin  and  death  of  dif- 
ferent nobles.  In  fact,  the  whole  kingdom  was  weary  of 
the  incurable  king.  So  it  was  resolved  that  the  reign  of 
Edward  of  Caernarvon  had  ceased,  and  that  the  sceptre 
should  be  entrusted  to  the  hands  of  his  son,  Edward  of 
Windsor. 

Isabella  affecting  to  believe  that  the  parliament  had  ex- 
ceeded its  just  powers,  with  the  most  violent  expressions  of 
grief  lamented  the  misfortune  of  her  husband,  and  a 
deputation  was  accordingly  sent  to  Edward,  at  Kenilworth, 
to  bring  back  his  resignation  of  the  crown.  His  mortal 
enemy  Orleton  and  the  savage  Sir  William  Trussel  were 
amongst  its  leading  members.  The  king  came  out  of  his 
inner  apartment  into  the  great  hall  wrapped  in  a  common 
bhu^k  gown,  but  was  so  overcome  by  his  feelings  at  the 
sight  of  Orleton,  that  he  fell  senseless  on  the  floor.  They 
raised  him  and  brought  him  back  to  life  and  recollection ; 
and  the  prelate  of  Hereford  mentioned  the  purpose  for  which 
they  attended,  adding,  that  on  his  refusal  to  surrender  the 
diadem  'to  his  son,  they  would  choose  another  sovereign. 
The  wretched  Edward,  with  tears,  expressed  his  grief  that 
his  people  should  be  so  exasperated  against  him  as  to  be 
weary  of  his  reign,  but  at  last  consented  that  his  son  should 
be  substituted  for  himself.  The  distressing  ceremony  was 
closed  by  the  act  of  Sir  Thomas  Blount,  the  steward  of  the 
household,  who,  as  was  always  done  at  the  king's  death, 
broke  his  staff  of  oflSce,  and  declared  that  all  persons  engaged 
in  the  royal  service  were  discharged. 

The  extreme  youth  of  the  king  enabled  Queen  Isabella 
his  mother  to  have  the  chief  power  of  the  crown  vested  in 
her.  A  dower  was  assigned  to  her,  so  ample  that  scarcely 
one-third  of  the  royal  income  was  reserved  for  the  new 
sovereign.     But  her  unconcealed  connexion  with  the  Lord 
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Mortimer  made  her  very  soon  lose  the  popularity  which  her 
pretence  of  driying  away  the  Despensers  had  obtained  her. 
Both  barons  and  people  looked  with  ill-sappreased  jealonsy 
and  disgust  at  the  dangerous  position  of  Mortimer;  and 
however  completely  the  late  king  had  forfeited  public  favour, 
it  was  not  long  before  the  people  b^an  to  feel  that  it  was 
not  the  part  of  a  wife  to  have  invaded  the  kingdom,  and 
deposed  and  pursued  to  death  her  husband  and  the  father 
of  her  children. 

But  Edward  of  Caernarvon  was  destined  to  add  one  more 
to  the  long  list  of  princes  to  whom  the  loss  of  a  crown  has 
been  but  the  prelude  to  the  loss  of  life.  The  solicitude  of 
the  Earl  of  Lancaster  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  his  captive 
did  not  accord  with  the  views  of  the  queen  and  her  feivourite. 
True,  Isabella  had  pretended  to  lament  over  the  necessity, 
and  to  bewail  the  afSictions  of  her  husband ;  but  her  actions 
had  belied  her  words  and  tears,  for  she  had  still  pressed  on 
his  abdication,  and  was  all  the  time  living  in  the  most  open 
adultery  with  her  paramour  Mortimer.  This  scandalous 
connexion  was  publicly  noticed  by  the  clergy  in  their  ser- 
mons, and  there  was  reason  to  fear  that  the  church  might 
compel  her  by  censures  to  cohabit  with  her  consort.  The 
wretched  captive  lamented  bitterly  that  neither  his  wife  nor 
children  came  near  him.  Isabella  had  not  the  courage  to 
face  the  husband  whom  she  had  so  cruelly  injured,  nor  would 
trust  her  sons  in  the  presence  of  their  father.  Though  she 
had  grasped  the  sovereign  power,  she  felt  that  she  could  not 
long  hope  to  retain  it,  and  this  conviction  harassed  her  with 
the  most  gloomy  apprehensions. 

The  people  of  England  had  been  excited  to  an  outburst 
of  violent  rage  against  the  weak,  misguided  monarch  Edward 
as  a  cruel  and  execrable  tyrant,  and  into  the  highest  admira- 
tion of  the  queen  and  Mortimer  as  '^  angels  sent  from  heaven 
for  their  deliverance."  But  when  the  true  character  of  these 
last,  and  the  criminal  nature  of  their  union,  came  to  be 
better  known,  the  people  began  to  open  their  eyes,  to  see 
that  ihey  had  been  deluded,  and  to  pity  the  sufferings  of 
their  wretched  sovereign. 
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From  yarions  parts  of  the  kingdom  tidings  reached 
Isabella  that  confederacies  were  on  foot  for  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  fiberating  the  king.  Ahumed  therefore  at  the 
increasing  sympathy  manifested  for  her  hnsband,  and  at  her 
own  &8t-s{»ieading  unpopularity,  she  is  charged  with  com- 
bining with  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  to  plan  his  destruction, 
and  some  plots  being  formed — not  so  much  in  fitvonr  of 
Edward  as  against  Mortimer — ^hurried  on  a  fearful  tragedy. 
The  deposed  king  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  Lancaster, 
and  placed  under  the  chu^  of  Sir  John  Maltravers,  a  man 
of  savage  disposition,  and  embittered  against  the  royal  cap- 
tive by  injuries  received  finom  him  and  his  fevourites.  To 
conceal  the  jdace  of  Edward's  whereabouts,  he  successively 
transferred  him  in  the  silence  of  night  from  Kenilworth  to 
Corfe,  Bristol  and  Berkeley  castles,  and  by  the  atrocious 
indignities  he  heaped  upon  him,  added  to  the  severities  in- 
flicted, laboured  to  deprive  him  of  his  reason  or  to  shorten 
bis  life.  He  was  made  to  ride  thinly  dad  and  with  un- 
covered head,  that  the  severity  of  the  season  might  affect 
bim.  His  tormentors  prevented  him  finom  sleeping  when 
exhausted  nature  sunk  into  repose.  They  gave  him  unsuit- 
able food,  and  contradicted  all  his  wishes — ^that  by  watchings, 
by  cold,  and  perpetual  mortifications,  they  might  hurry  him 
to  a  premature  grave. 

Pursuing  this  crafty  viUany,  whilst  on  the  road  to  Berkeley 
they  made  him  a  crown  of  straw,  and  jeeringly  saluted  him 
wiA,  "  Fare  forth.  Sir  King.'*  To  avoid  meeting  any  of 
his  friends,  they  turned  towards  the  marshes  on  the  Severn ; 
and  to  hinder  recognitiouii  tbey  resolved  that  his  head  and 
beard  should  be  shaved.  They  stopped  him  on  a  small 
hillock  for  this  purpose,  and  brought  some  dirty  water  out 
of  a  neighbouring  ditch.  The  king,  weeping  profusely  at 
the  coarse  indignity,  said,  with  a  smile  of  grie^  ''See, 
1  have  provided  clean  and  warm  water,  whether  you  will 
or  no.''* 

Secured  at  Berkeley,  his  ''  unrelenting  "  queen  renewed 

*  Voor,  the  chronicler,  attys  that  he  had  this  aoemmt,  ifter  the  great  pestilence, 
from  WnUun  Btthop,  one  of  the  attendants  of  the  king's  tonnentorB. 
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her  consultations  with  the  prelate.  Their  scheme  of  mortifi- 
cations^ mental  and  corporeal^  had  altogether  failed.  But 
self-preservation  was  involved  in  the  king's  deaths  and  his 
existence  was  contemplated  with  all  the  impatience  of  alarmed 
and  conscious  guilt.  While  Lord  Berkeley  sojourned  at  his 
fortress  near  the  Severn,  Edward  was  treated  with  the 
courtesy  due  to  his  rank  and  to  his  misfortunes :  but  that 
nobleman  being  reproached  for  treating  the  royal  prisoner 
too  courteously,  quitted  the  place  in  disgust,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity was  taken  to  leave  him  in  the  hands  of  two  most 
hardened  and  desperate  ruffians,  *^  Gournay  and  Ogle — hell- 
hounds that  were  capable  of  more  viUanous  despite  than  be- 
came either  knights  or  the  lewdest  varlets  in  the  world.''  As 
Orleton  knew  that,  remorseless  as  these  men  were^  they  dared 
not  proceed  to  the  last  violence  without  a  written  authority, 
he  sent  them  an  ambiguously  worded  order,  which  they  in- 
terpreted as  he  wished.* 

These  traitors  found  that  the  modes  of  killing  hitherto 
resorted  to  were  too  slow  for  those  who  wanted  to  be  secure 
from  any  popular  revulsion  of  feeling  in  favour  of  the  deposed 
monarch.  They  therefore  shut  their  sovereign  up  in  a  loath- 
some chamber,  hoping  that  the  fetid  exhalations  would 
destroy  him ;  but  the  king,  reaching  a  window,  cried  out  to 
some  carpenters  who  were  working  on  one  side.  The  wretches, 
perceiving  that  nothing  but  actual  murder  would  avail, 
rushed  upon  him  one  dark  night  in  September,  as  he  was 
sleeping  in  his  bed,  and  holding  him  down  with  a  table, 
they  thrust  a  red-hot  plumber's  iron  into  his  bowels,  through 
a  horn,  that  no  external  mark  of  |iolence  might  be  seen  on 
his  person.  Next  morning  the  gates  were  thrown  open,  and 
the  people  were  freely  admitted  to  see  the  body  of  the  late 
king,  who,  it  was  said,  had  died  suddenly  in  the  night.  Of 
the  nature  of  that  death  there  was  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of 
any  one,  for  belated  wayfarers  and  even  some  dwellers  in  the 
town  had  heard  the  death-shrieks  of  the  ''  agonised  king," 

*  Moor,  608.  "  Edwardnm  ooddeFO  nolite  timere  bonnm  est."  This  may  be 
either  conitnied,  "Fear  not  to  kill  Edward — It  is  a  good  thing;"  or,  <*  Do  not 
km  Edwaid— it  is  good  to  ftar  it." 
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his  '^  wailful  noise ''  waking  up,  says  Holinshed^  ''  numbers 
who  prayed  heartily  to  God  to  receive  his  soul,  for  they 
understood  by  those  cries  what  the  matter  meant/'  Many 
nobles  and  gentlemen  went  to  see  the  body  next  day.  Ex- 
ternally it  exhibited  no  marks  of  violence ;  but  the  distortion 
of  the  features  betrayed  the  dreadful  agonies  in  which  he 
had  expired.  It  was  then  privately  conveyed  to  Gloucester 
and  buried  in  the  abbey^  without  any  inquiry  or  investigation 
whatever.  The  murderers  fled  to  the  Continent  on  the  per- 
petration of  their  horrible  enormity.  There  is  a  record  of 
Berkeley*  having  cleared  himself,  he  having  been  afflicted 
with  a  severe  malady  at  the  time,  and  detained  £rom  the 
castle  at  his  manor  of  Bradley ;  but  Maltravers,  Grouraay, 
and  Ogle  were  held  in  universal  detestation. 

The  Earl  of  Leicester — who  had  succeeded  to  the  title  of 
Lancaster,  and  who  had  been  foremost  in  resisting  the 
tyrannical  measures  of  the  preceding  reign — was  choseu 
guardian  and  protector  of  the  young  Edward  of  Windsor, 
now  fourteen :  but  the  queen-mother  and  Mortimer  divided 
between  them  the  real  power  of  the  state.      A  peace  being 

^  Berkelej  Caatle  if  ritoated  on  the  loath-east  side  of  the  town  lo  named. 
The  date  of  this  stronghold  is  not  ascertained,  hat  ita  antiquity  is  evident  hy  a 
grant  of  the  hnil<Ung,  hy  Henry  II.,  to  Kohert  Fitz-Hardinge,  with  power  to 
strengthen  and  enlarge  it.  The  castle  waa  first  inhahited  hy  Maurice,  the  son 
of  R^)ert,  and  he  assumed  the  name  of  the  place.  This  edifice  is  in  complete 
repair,  and  is  a  meet  perfect  example  of  castellated  huilding.  It  is  an  irregular 
pile,  oooaialing  of  a  keep  and  ▼arioos  emhattled  appurtenances,  which  surround 
a  coort  of  ahoot  140  yards  in  circoroference,  the  chief  feature  heing  the 
haronial  hall — a  noble  apartment  in  fine  preserration — adjoining  to  which  is 
the  chapel.  Access  to  an  outer  court  is  obtained  by  a  maohicoUted  gatehouse. 
The  keep  is  nearly  areolar,  having  one  square  tower  and  three  semicircular 
towers :  that  on  the  norths  which  is  the  loftiest  part  of  the  castle,  was  rebuilt 
in  the  reagn  of  Edward  II.,  and  is  called  Thorpe's  Tower,  from  a  fkmily  of  that 
name  holding  their  manor  hy  the  tennre  of  oatile  gwurd,  it  being  their  duty  to 
keep  this  tower  when  required.  On  the  right  of  the  great  staircase  leading  to 
tile  keep,  approached  by  a  galleiy,  is  the  room  in  which,  it  is  said,  Edward  II. 
was  eroeUy  mmrdered.  It  is  a  small  and  gloomy  apartment,  which,  till  within 
t^  last  century,  was  only  lighted  byJUehes,  After  his  decease  his  heart  was 
indoeed  in  a  diver  casket,  and  the  Berkeley  family  formed  part  of  the  pro- 
eeawm  which  attended  the  body  to  Gloucester,  where  it  was  interred  in  the 
cathedral.  The  king's  heart  vras  afterwards  entombed  in  the  church  of  the 
Grey  Friars,  London,  and  placed  on  the  breast  of  Queen  Isabella,  the  instigator 
sf  iSs  atrodooa  murder— that  "  She- wolf  of  France*"  who^  "  with  unrelenting 
hni^  had  torn  the  howela  of  her  mangled  matew" 
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concluded  with  Scotland  at  the  instigation  of  the  queen's 
favourite^  though  obviously  to  the  advantage  of  both  countries, 
was  extremely  unpopular,  and  created  a  general  feeling  of 
disgust  against  Mortimer,  who  was  accused  of  having  betrayed 
the  interests  of  the  English  crown.  The  fall  of  Isabella's 
minion  was  at  hand,  though  for  a  time  he  contrived  to 
divert  the  public  wrath  by  means  of  a  pretended  conspiracy. 
Edmund  Woodstock,  Earl  of  Kent,  says  a  recent  historian^ 
"  was  now  made  to  pay  an  awful  price  for  his  levity  in 
joining  and  then  deserting  Lancaster/'  He  was  surrounded 
by  the  artful  agents  of  Mortimer  and  the  queen,  and  led  to 
believe  a  story  which  was  then  widely  circulated,  that  his 
brother  Edward  II.,  in  whose  deposition  he  had  taken  so 
active  a  part,  was  not  dead,  but  living  a  captive  in  Corfe 
Castle.  Some  monks  urged  the  Earl  of  Kent  to  release 
his  brother  and  restore  him  to  his  throne,  assuring  him 
that  several  bishops  and  nobles,  whose  messengers  they  were 
or  pretended  to  be,  would  aid  him  in  this  meritorious 
enterprise.  The  earl  even  received  letters  from  the  Pope 
exhorting  him  to  pursue  the  same  course.  These  letters 
appear  to  have  been  forgeries ;  but  they  imposed  upon  the 
credulous  earl,  who  even  went  the  length  of  writing  to  his 
dead  brother,  which  letters  were  delivered  to  Sir  John 
Maltravers,  one  of  the  suspected  assassins  of  the  late  king. 
These  strange  epistles  were  put  into  the  hands  of  Isabella 
and  Mortimer,  who,  affecting  to  consider  them  proof  sufficient 
of  treasonable  practices,  immediately  summoned  a  parliament 
to  try  the  traitor.  On  the  16th  of  March  this  subservient 
parliament  convicted  the  earl  of  high  treason,  "  for  having 
designed  to  raise  a  dead  man  to  the  throne, — at  least  nothing 
else  was  proved  or  attempted  to  be  proved  against  him ; 
and  thus  this  trial"  (says  the  writer  whose  account  we  have 
followed)  ''is  entitled  to  a  place  among  the  curiosities  of 
jurisprudence.'*  This  conspiracy,  as  it  was  called  by  its 
treacherous  designers,  was  no  sooner  formed  than  discovered 
in  order  to  effect  the  destruction  of  the  young  king's  uncle, 
who  proved  an  obstacle  to  the  designs  and  power  of  the 
queen  and  Mortimer.     This  victim  to  the  machinations  of 
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the  infamoas  qaeen-mother  was  Edmund^  youngest  son  of 
Edward  I.  by  his  second  wife  Marguerite  of  France — a  most 
amiable  and  exemplary  prince — who  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
nine  was  thus  impeached  by  a  subservient  parliament  of 
high  treason,  and  on  Sunday,  March  13th,  1330,  condemned 
by  Queen  Isabella  and  her  paramour  to  die  on  the  morrow. 
Every  effort  of  the  "  young  lion''  of  England  proved  fruitless 
to  save  the  life  of  his  uncle.  So  beloved  and  popular  was 
the  Earl  of  Kent  that  no  Englishman  could  be  found  to 
execute  the  sentence.  The  chronicler  Leland  says  that  the 
executioner  stole  away,  and  that  this  unfortunate  prince  of 
the  blood  sat  waiting  on  the  scaffold  until  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  to  be  launched  into  eternity.  The  wretch  who 
was  at  length  persuaded  to  strike  off  his  head  was  a  con- 
demned criminal  in  the  Marshalsea  prison,  who  accepted  the 
terrible  office  as  the  ransom  of  his  own  life.  He  was 
beheaded  March  19th,  1329.  All  his  accomplices  were 
liberated  except  Robert  de  Taunton  and  the  friar  who  told 
the  earl  that  he  had  raised  a  spirit  in  order  to  be  more  fully 
assured  of  the  king's  being  alive.  This  latter  confederate 
▼as  kept  in  prison  till  he  died. 

The  honours  and  estates  of  the  earl  were  apportioned  to 
the  family  of  the  favourite,  and  the  Earl  of  Lancaster,  on 
pretence  also  of  having  assented  to  the  conspiracy,  was  soon 
after  thrown  into  prison,  and  many  of  the  prelates  and  nobility 
were  prosecuted.  Such  was  Mortimer's  design,  carried 
out  without  the  slightest  remorse,  by  which  he  sought  to 
crush  his  enemies  one  after  another,  and  enrich  himself 
and  his  family  by  the  forfeitures.  He  next  assumed  the 
title  of  Earl  of  March,  and  with  it  a  state  and  dignity  equal 
or  superior  to  the  royal.  His  power  and  tyranny  became 
formidable  to  every  one;  and  all  parties,  forgetting  past 
animosities,  united  in  their  hatred  of  Mortimer.  The  young 
king,  who  was  not  permitted  to  take  any  part  in  the  govern- 
ment, beheld  with  grief  and  indignation  these  infamous 
transactions,  and  determined  as  soon  as  he  attained  his 
eighteenth  year  to  throw  off  the  restraint  imposed  on  him 
by  his  mother  and  Mortimer. 
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About  three  monthB  after  the  execation  of  the  Earl  of 
Kent^  Philippa,  the  young  queen^  was  delivered  at  Woodstock 
of  her  first  chfld^  the  Prince  Edward,  afterwards  so  celebrated 
as  the  Black  Pri$ice.  A  fiither,  and  eighteen  years  of  age, 
the  king  now  thought  it  time  to  assert  his  authority ;  and 
the  nation  was  most  willing  to  assist  him  in  oyerthrowing 
the  usurpation  of  his  mother  and  her  lover.  At  first,  how* 
ever,  no  person  about  the  court  was  bold  enough  to  declare 
himself;  and  when  Edward  opened  his  mind  to  the  Lord 
Montacute,  it  was  with  the  most  circumspect  secresy ;  and 
the  first  steps  taken  in  ooi^unction  with  this  prudent  noble- 
man were  cautious  in  the  extreme.  In  the  month  of  October 
the  parliament  met  at  Nottingham.  Edward  with  his 
mother  and  Mortimer  were  lodged  in  the  castle ;  the  bishops 
and  barons  took  up  their  quarters  in  the  neighbourhood. 
On  the  morning  of  the  19th,  Edward  had  a  private  conference 
with  the  Lord  Montacute,  who  immediately  after  was  seen 
to  ride  away  into  the  country  with  many  friends  and 
attendants.  In  the  afternoon  Mortimer  appeared  before  the 
council  with  a  troubled  countenance.  This  was  a  nervous 
moment  for  the  young  king.  Mortimer  proclaimed  to  the 
members  of  the  councQ  that  a  base  attempt  was  making 
against  him  and  the  queen-mother,  and  that  Edward  him- 
self  was  privy  to  the  conspiracy.  Edward  denied  the  chaige, 
but  the  favourite  treated  him  as  a  liar.  At  the  dead  of 
night  the  Lord  Montacute  and  his  associates  returned 
quietly  to  Nottingham.  The  stronghol(Aras  not  a  place  to 
be  taken  by  assault  or  surprise.  A  proper  military  guard 
was  kept,  and  the  keys  of  the  great  gates  were  carried 
every  evening  to  Isabella,  who  had  them  laid  by  her  bedside. 
But  the  conspirators  had  taken  measures  to  defeat  all  these 
precautions.  Montacute  had  won  over  the  governor  of  the 
castle,  who  had  agreed  to  admit  them  through  a  secret 
subterraneous  passage,  the  outlet  of  which,  concealed  by 
brambles  and  rubbish,  opened  at  the  foot  of  tl|e  castle  hill. 
It  was  near  the  hour  of  midnight  that  Montacute  and  his 
friends  crawled  through  the  dismal  passage.  When  within 
^e  castle  walls,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  main  tower,  they 
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were  joined  by  Edward^  who  led  them  up  a  staircase  into 
a  dark  apartment.  Here  they  heard  voices  proceeding  from 
a  hall  which  adjoined  the  queen-mother's  chamber  \  they 
were  the  voices  of  Mortimer^  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln^  and 
other  adherents,  who  were  sitting  in  late  and  anxious  con- 
sultation. The  intrudeiy  burst  open  the  door^  killing  two 
knights  who  tried  to  defend  the  entrance.  The  guilty 
Isabella  rushed  from  her  bed^  and  in  tears  and  in  an  agony 
of  grief  implored  her  "sweet  son'*  to  spare  her  ''gentle 
Mortimer.''  The  favourite  was  not  slaughtered  there,  but 
was  dragged  out  of  the  castle  and  committed  to  safe  custody. 
On  the  following  morning,  Edward  issued  a  proclamation 
informing  lus  lieges  that  he  had  now  taken  the  government 
into  his  own  hands,  and  he  summoned  a  new  parliament  to 
meet  at  Westminster  on  the  20th  of  November. 

Before  this  parliament  the  fallen  favoiudte  was  arraigned. 
The  prime  charges  against  him  were — his  having  procured 
the  death  of  the  late  king  and  the  judicial  murder  of  the 
Earl  of  Kent;  his  having  '^ accrouched''  or  usurped  the 
power  whicli  lawfully  belonged  to  the  council  of  regency, 
and  appropriated  to  himself  the  king's  moneys,  especially  the 
twenty  thousand  marks  recently  paid  by  the  King  of  Scots. 
His  peers  found  all  these  articles  of  impeachment  to  be 
''  notoriously  true,  and  known  to  them  and  all  people ;"  and 
they  sentenced  him  to  be  drawn  and  hanged. 

Edward,  who  was  present  in  court  during  the  trial,  then 
requested  them  to  judge  Mortimer's  confederates,  but  this 
they  would  not  do  until  they  had  protested  in  form  that 
they  were  not  bound  to  sit  in  judgment  on  any  others  than 
men  who  were  peers  of  the  realm,  like  themselves.  Sir 
Simon  Bereford,  Sir  John  Maltravers,  John  Deverel,  and 
Boeges  de  Bayonne  were  condemned  to  death  as  accom- 
plices, but  three  of  these  individuals  had  escaped.  Mortimer 
was  accompanied  to  the  gallows  only  by  Bereford.  They 
were  hanged  at  "The  Elms,"  Tyburn,  on  the  29th  of  No- 
vember. The  queen-mother  was  deprived  of  her  enormous 
jointure,  and,  on  account  of  her  high  rank,  was  permitted  to 
retire  to  her  castle  or  manor-house  at  Risings,  near  King's 
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Lynn^  where  she  passed  the  remaining  twenty-seren  years  of 
her  life  in  obscurity,  not  being  allowed  to  attend  the  court. 

In  this  same  parliament  a  price  was  set  upon  the  heads 
of  Goumay  and  Ogle,  the  reputed  murderers  of  the  late  king. 
Goumay  was  arrested  in  Spain,  and  deliTered  over  to  an 
English  officer,  who,  obeying  secre^  instructions,  cut  off  his 
head  at  sea.  From  this  and  other  circumstances  it  has  been 
imagined  that  there  were  persons  who  still  retained  their 
influence  at  court,  to  whom  silence  upon  all  that  r^arded 
this  horrible  subject  was  particularly  convenient.  What 
became  of  Ogle  does  not  appear.  Sir  John  Maltravers  was 
taken  and  executed,  but  on  a  different  chaise ;  namely,  for 
having  aided  Mortimer  in  misleading  the  Earl  of  Kent.  The 
Lord  Berkeley,  in  whose  castle  the  deed  had  been  done,  de- 
manded a  trial,  and  was  fully  acquitted. 

Such,  among  the  rest,  were  the  fatal  results  of  the  in- 
fatuated favouritism  of  Edward  of  Caernarvon — ^the  first 
King  of  England  who  was  deposed  and  murdered.  A  ter- 
rible lesson  alike  to  capricious,  weak-minded  monarchs  and 
arrogant,  rapacious  royal  favourites  !  "  Weep  for  the  dead^ 
for  he  hath  lost  the  light,  and  weep  for  the  fool,  for  he 
wanteth  understanding ;  make  little  weeping  for  the  dead, 
for  he  is  at  restj  but  the  life  of  the  fool  is  worse  than 
death.'' 


CHAPTER  II. 
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I. 

RESULTS  OF  FAVOURITISM  IN  THE  COURTS  OF  ALFONSO  XI. 
AND  DON  PEDRO. 

WHEN  the  young  Don  Pedro— unenviably  distinguished 
in  history  by  the  epithet  of  the  CrMe/— ascended  the 
throne  of  Castile  in  1350,  at  little  more  than  fifteen  years 
of  age,  the  Iberian  peninsula  comprehended  five  kingdoms — 
Castile,  Aragon,  Navarre,  Portugal,  and  Grenada.  The  royal 
authority  of  Castile,  the  most  puissant  of  the  five,  was  tem- 
pered in  the  first  instance  by  the  power  of  the  great  vassals  or 
rich  men  (ricoB  hombres),'*' including  the  masters  of  the  military 

*  **  Bioo  ombria  was  equivalent/'  writes  Mr.  Ford  in  the  Q;uarierl}f  Seview, 
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and  religious  orders^  and  then  by  that  of  the  corporate  towns 
(concefos).  The  kings^  menaced  by  the  turbulent  feudalism 
of  the  ricos  hombres,  fotmd  it  to  be  their  policy  to  conciliate 
the  commons^  sometimes  refiractoiy^  but  almost  always 
faithful.  This  ordinary  state  of  things  in  Castile,  which  of 
itself  involved  numerous  elements  of  disquietude,  was  further 
complicated  by  the  anomalous  position  in  which  the  different 
members  of  the  royal  fiEimily  of  Alfonso  XI.  stood  towards 
each  other.  Don  Pedro,  the  son  of  Alfonso  '^  the  valiant 
and  just''  and  Maria  of  Portugal,  was  bom  at  Burgos, 
30th  of  August,  1333.  His  chivalrous  fitther  having 
strengthened  the  royal  authority  in  Castile,  and  obtained 
very  decisive  advantages  over  the  Moors  of  Grenada,  died 
of  the  black  plague  in  his  camp  before  Gibraltar,  when  on 
the  very  point  of  wresting  that  stronghold  from  the  grasp 
of  his  swarthy  foes.  His  union  with  Dofia  Maria,  prompted 
by  policy  alone,  had  not  been  a  happy  one.  Scarcely  had 
the  Infanta  of  Portugal  presented  him  with  an  heir,  than 
he  forsook  her  and  attached  himself  to  Dona  Leonor  de 
Guzman,  a  young  widow  belonging  to  an  illustrious  family 
in  Seville,  by  whom  he  had  ten  children,  nine  sons  and 
one  daughter,  all  of  whom  were  the  objects  of  his  predi- 
lection, and  richly  appanaged.  Of  the  two  eldest,  the  one, 
Henry,  Conde  de  Trastamara,  the  other,  Don  Fadrique, 
grand-master  of  the  order  of  St.  Jago,  had  followed  their 
father  to  the  siege  of  Gibraltar,  whilst  Don  Pedro,  the 
legitimate  heir  to  the  throne,  was  left  disr^arded  at  Seville, 
beside  the  forsaken  queen,  who  taught  him  as  a  first  lesson 
in    family  dissension   to   hate   the    preferred   children   of 

"  to  grandeeihip,  in  which  it  htm  long  lince  merged.  The  title  in  no  wiie 
depended  upon  weidth,  though  the  sound  has  misled  Ducange.  The  position  of 
the  Sie  determin'es  the  signification :  there  is  as  much  difference  hetween  a 
rieo  homhre  and  a  hombre  rioco,  as  hetween  a  ta^e  femme  and  a  femme  tag; 
Alfonso  the  Wise  defined  the  qualifications  to  he  '  good  birth,  known  character, 
and  a  valiant  defender  of  the  king.'  ^ic  was  the  German  reehe,  which  occuib 
in  the  sense  of  champion  in  the  '  Niebelungen  Lied.'  The  satrapa  of  the  Sm- 
Goths  were  termed  *  richer  btondor.'  In  the  early  stages  of  dvilization,  power 
and  wealth  became  conTertible  terms,  and  hence  the  secondary  meaning  of 
riches  attached  to  the  original  rik.  Rik  is  to  be  traced  in  the  termination  of 
genuine  Gotho- Spanish  names,  as  Mann'^tf,  Snr»2«« — sometimes  in  the  prefix, 
as  in  J2»cilla,  JS^caredus,  the  Gothic  Richard.'* 
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Leonor  de  Guzman.  Far  firom  the  "  pride,  pomp,  (nrcum- 
stance  of  gloriouB  war/'  a  daily  witness  of  humiliations 
heaped  upon  his  mother  by  his  father's  fevourite — Alfonso's 
confidant  in  all  his  projects — the  young  prince  might  have 
been  taken  for  the  son  of  an  Eastern  despot,  fated  to  waste 
away  his  youth  within  the  precincts  of  a  gilded  prison.  And 
whilst  thus  pining  in  the  cold  shade  of  his  fiEither's  neglect, 
be  saw  his  two  bastard  brothers  arrayed  in  glittering  mail, 
attended  by  waving  banners,  and  followed  by  hosts  of 
men-at-armsj  ride  forth  to  share  the  perils  and  glories  of 
war,  whilst  he  remained  idle  amidst  a  deserted  court,  to 
monm  over  his  own  and  his  mother's  injuries. 

The  impressions  of  youth  are  deep  and  abiding.  The 
first  inimical  sentiments  awakened  in  the  breast  of  Don 
Pedro  were  those  of  jealousy  and  hatred.  Fostered  in  those 
sentiments  by  an  insulted  and  weak-minded  woman,  he 
first  learned  to  dissimulate,  and  next  to  form  projects  of 
revenge. 

By  her  strength  of  intellect  and  decision  of  character, 
the  king's  favourite.  Dona  Leonor,  showed  herself  not  un- 
worthy of  her  lofty  position;  and  Alfonso  perhaps  owed 
to  her  wise  counsels  some  portion  of  his  success.  She 
appeared  with  him  in  public;  it  was  in  her  presence  that 
the  oflBcers  of  justice  and  chief  magistrates  despatched  their 
business ;  it  was  to  her  they  were  accountable  during  the 
king's  absence.  '*  She  presented  her  hand  to  be  kissed," 
says  a  chronicler,  "  as  if  she  had  been  a  senora  proprietaria 
of  the  kingdom  of  Castile."*  She  had  taken  care  to  sur- 
roond  herself  with  her  relations  and  friends,  and  the  prin- 
cipal offices  of  state  were  in  their  hands.  She  had  obtained 
the  grant  of  an  immense  domain,  many  a  castellated  fortress, 
and  numerous  vassals.  After  the  death  of  her  brother,  Don 
Mcndez,  Master  of  St.  Jago,  she  retained  the  seal  of  the 
order,  and  transacted  all  matters  connected  with  it  herself; 
and  as  Perez  Ponce,  one  of  her  relatives,  was  Master  of 
Alcantara^  she  had  thus  two  petty  armies  always  at  her 
command. 

*  Doarte  Kufiez  do  Liao,  torn.  ii.  p.  95. 
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The  death  of  King  Alfonso  produced  an  abrupt  change 
in  the  court  of  Castile.  All  Spain  was  struck  with  dismay. 
All  parties  now  united  against  the  favourite  and  her  family ; 
she  was  menaced  with  a  reverse  of  fortune  as  terrible  as  it 
was  sudden.  Hardly  had  Alfonso  breathed  his  last  sigh^ 
than  Dona  Leonor^  who  had  probably  followed  him  to  the 
camp  before  Gibraltar^  thought  it  advisable  to  fly  the  ven- 
geance of  the  queen- mother.  Under  the  advice  of  the  Lord 
of  Lara^  to  provide  at  once  for  her  personal  safety,  Leonor 
immediately  retired  to  one  of  those  fortified  strongholds 
she  had  obtained  of  the  late  king,  the  castle  of  Medina 
Sidonia.* 

Shut  up  in  that  fortress,  the  royal  favourite  could  descry 
from  the  summit  of  one  of  its  lofty  towers  the  melancholy 
procession  which  was  bringing  the  body  of  Don  Alfonso  from 
Gibraltar  to  Seville,  as  it  entered  the  lower  town.  The 
unhappy  lady  could  now  clearly  perceive  the  change  that  a 
single  day  had  made  in  her  fortunes.  The  castellan  of 
Medina  Sidonia,  Alonso  Fernandez  Coronel — who,  to  use  the 
expression  peculiar  to  the  middle  ages,  held  the  fortress  for 
Dona  Leonor,  his  relative — requested,  or  rather  summoned 
her  to  accept  the  renunciation  of  the  homage  which  he 
owed  her  as  the  senora  proprietaria  of  that  place.  This 
was  plainly  announcing  to  her  that  her  cause  was  desperate ; 
for  Coronel,  besides  being  attached  to  the  Lara  faction,  was 
a  gallant  knight,  renowned  for  his  prowess  and  loyalty. 
Leonor  vainly  endeavoured  to  retain  him  in  her  service, 
and  what  was  still  more  strange,  amongst  so  many  ricos 
hombres  and  knights  who  during  Alfonso's  lifetime  had 
vied  with  each  other  in  protesting  their  entire  devotion  to 
her,  not  one  was  found  who  would  accept  the  command  of 
her  castle.  Moreover,  the  most  alarming  intelligence  was 
brought  to  her  from  all  quarters.  Albuquerque  had  just 
arrested  her  two  sons,  Don  Enrique  and  Don  Fadrique, 

*  Medina  Sidonia  (the  city  of  Sidon)  gives  the  ducal  title  to  the  desoendanta 
of  Quzman  el  Buenor  Alcayde  of  Tarifk.  Leonor,  the  mistrea  of  Alfonao  XL, 
and  Catherine  of  Brnganza,  wife  of  Charles  II.  of  England,  were  descended 
from  this  renowned  chieftun. 
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apparently  intending  to  sacrifice  them  to  the  hatred  of 
Maria,  the  queen- mother.  Some  of  the  favourite's  enemies 
even  accused  her  of  conspiring  against  the  new  king,  and 
of  claiming  the  crown  for  her  eldest  son,  hj  virtue  of  a 
pretended  marriage  with  Don  Alfonso. 

Doiia  Leonor,  terrified  by  this  sudden  and  entire  deser- 
tion,  and  trembling  fi)r  her  children,  offered  to  deliver  her 
castle  up  to  Albuquerque,  requesting  only,  as  the  price  of 
her  submission,  a  safeguard  to  Seville.  This  was  readily 
granted,  and,  according  to  her  desire,  the  Lord  of  Lara 
guaranteed  that  it  should  be  respected.  By  thus  humbling 
herself  she  perhaps  hoped  to  conciliate  her  ancient  rival,  or 
more  probably  she  wished  to  secure  the  sums  of  money  and 
the  rich  jewelleiy  she  had  received  from  Don  Alfonso,  and 
which  had  been  deposited  at  Seville.  Her  sons,  who  had 
accompanied  the  funeral  procession  as  far  as  Medina  Sidonia, 
were  seized  with  sudden  terror,  and  secretly  quitting  the 
army,  attended  only  by  a  few  devoted  followers,  hastened, 
without  waiting  their  mother's  concurrence,  to  take  refuge 
in  the  castle  of  Moron,  which  belonged  to  their  relative 
Perez  Ponce,  Master  of  Alcantara.  Thence,  after  a  short 
deliberation,  Don  Enrique  hurriedly  repaired  to  Algeziras, 
where  the  Lord  of  Marchena,  Pero  Ponce,  brother  to  the 
Master  of  Alcantara,  was  governor,  while  at  the  same  time 
Don  Fadrique  set  out  for  Montanches,  a  fortress  belonging 
to  the  order  of  St.  Jago,  and  in  his  character  of  Master 
ordered  the  gates  to  be  opened.  Alvar  de  Guzman,  a  cousin 
of  Leonor,  shut  himself  up  in  Olvera,  and  Perez  Ponce 
assembled  his  knights  and  vassals  at  Moron,  there  to  devise 
some  plan  of  action,  or  sustain  a  siege.  All  the  relatives  of 
the  favourite  hastened  to  fortify  their  castles,  to  summon 
their  men-at-arms,  and  prepare  as  best  they  could  for  a  civil 
war.  On  the  other  hand,  Albuquerque  and  Queen  Maria, 
after  having  celebrated  the  obsequies  of  Don  Alfonso,  pro- 
claimed Don  Pedro  King  of  Castile,  and  hastened  to  arrange 
his  household  and  fill  up  the  vacant  offices.' 

Pedro,  although  legally  of  an  age  to  govern,  was  yet  too 
young  to  exercise  power.     His  entire  authority  therefore 
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fell  into  the  hands  of  his  mother  and  that  of  Don  Juan 
Alonso  Albuquerque,  his  father's  chancellor  and  prime  mini- 
ster. The  first  three  years  of  Pedro's  reign  were  really  the 
reign  of  Albuquerque.  The  favourite  and  her  two  eldest 
sons  were  forced  to  throw  themselves  upon  the  mercy  of  the 
young  monarch  and  his  mother^  and  thus  were  the  usual 
elements  of  discord  complicated  by  the  temporary  subversion 
of  the  power  of  Dona  Leonor  and  her  sons — though  suscep- 
tible as  that  power  was  of  recovering  its  ascendancy  at  any 
moment — and  by  the  eventual  pretensions  of  Don  Fernando, 
Infante'!^  of  Aragon,  nephew  of  Alfonso  XI.,  and  of  Don 
Juan  Nunez  de  Lara,  who  by  birth  had  claims  to  the  throne, 
less  immediate,  but  more  legitimate. 

A  natural  death  rid  the  minister  of  Nunez  de  Lara,  who 
probably  fell  a  victim  to  the  terrible  epidemic  which  then 
raged  in  the  peninsula ;  and  the  sword  and  dagger  cut  short 
the  lives  of  that  powerful  noble's  principal  adherents,  Garci 
Laso,  Adelantadot  of  Castile,  and  Don  Alonso  Coronel,  who 
had  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Lord  of  Lara's  parti- 
sans in  Andalucia,  and  even  in  Seville,  and  avowedly  re- 
cruited an  army  for  him.  Albuquerque,  thus  fireed  firom  Don 
Juan  Nunez,  and  having  the  Infante  of  Aragon  and  Queen 
Maria  under  his  control,  might  henceforth  imagine  himself 
sole  master  of  Castile.  The  young  king  took  no  part  in  the 
government.  He  evinced  no  interest  in  any  other  occupa- 
tion than  the  chase,  and  passed  whole  days  on  horseback 
with  his  hawks  and  hounds,  as  reckless  of  the  good  as  of  the 
evil  which  his  ministers  might  commit  in  his  name.  No 
one  yet  understood  his  character,  nor  probably  did  he  under- 
stand it  himself.  He  had  been  brought  up  in  seclusion, 
more  like  a  Moorish  than  a  Christian  prince ;  had  betrayed 
no   exclusive   passion,    no   decided  taste,   except   that   tor 

*  The  title  Infante  (infansone),  reMired  for  the  younger  brandies  of  the 
royal  fiimily,  was  formerly  analog^ous  in  meaning  to  the  old  English  wO(rd 
"  Cbilde,"  and  synonymous  with  hidalgo.  The  romances  of  the  Infantea  of 
Lara  and  the  Infantes  of  Carrion  suffice  to  prove  the  importance  and  antiquity 
of  the  term ;  whilst  those  of  "  the  Infantina,"  the  "  In&nta  Celidonia,"  and 
several  others,  might  be  adduced  as  showing  how  early  it  became  appropriated 
to  personages  of  royal  blood. 

t  A  governor,  uniting  civil  and  military  authority. 
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violent  exercise^  which  is  usual  at  his  age,  for  he  was  scarcely 
sixteen. 

LeaTing  Seville  at  the  commencement  of  the  spring  of 
1351,  with  Albuquerque,  in  order  to  preside  over  the  Cortes, 
convoked  at  Yalladolid,  the  king  first  directed  his  steps  to- 
wards  Estremadura,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  homage 
from  his  brother,  Don  Fadrique,  who  had  not  yet  appeared 
at  court,  although  he  had  sent  in  his  allegiance  at  the  same 
time  that  Enrique  had  solicited  pardon  in  person.  The  in- 
terview took  place  at  Llerena,  one  of  the  principal  com- 
manderies  of  St.  Jago,  where  the  knights,  apprised  of  the 
royal  intentions  beforehand,  had  assembled  in  great  numbers 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  Master  welcomed  his 
brother  with  the  greatest  demonstrations  of  respect,  and 
offered  him  that  magnificent  hospitality  which  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  powerful  order  of  which  he  was  chief.  Don 
Pedro,  or  rather  Albuquerque  in  his  name,  after  having 
assured  Don  Fadrique  of  his  complete  restoration  to  favour, 
dispensed  with  his  presence  at  the  approaching  Cortes. 

Queen  Maria  had  accompanied  the  king  on  this  journey, 
dragging  in  her  train  the  unfortunate  Dona  Leonor.  Her 
son  Don  Fadrique  requested  and  obtained  permission  to  see 
her.  In  the  presence  of  the  jailors,  mother  and  son,  both 
fiillen  from  their  high  estate,  threw  themselves  into  each 
other's  arms ;  and  during  the  hour  they  were  permitted  to 
pass  together,  wept  without  uttering  a  word.  Presently  a 
page  came  to  announce  to  Don  Fadrique  that  the  king  ex- 
pected him.  After  one  last  embrace  he  quitted  his  mother, 
never  to  see  her  more.*  The  fate  of  this  unhappy  woman 
had  been  decided.  From  Llerena,  by  order  of  Albuquerque, 
she  was  removed  to  the  castle  of  Talavera,  which  belonged 
to  the  queen-mother,  and  was  held  by  Gutier  Fernandez 
of  Toledo,  one  of  her  liegemen.  There,  Leonor  did  not 
long  languish.  A  few  days  after  her  arrival,  a  secretary  of 
the  queen  brought  the  governor  her  death-warrant.  The 
execution  took  place  privately,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that 
Don  Pedro  was  acquainted  with  it.     Doubtless  the  queen 

•  Ayftia,  p.  35. 
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had  exacted  from  Albuquerque  the  sacrifice  of  her  rival, 
now  that  she  could  no  longer  be  protected  by  the  compas- 
sion of  Don  Juan  de  Lara.  Then  taking  advantage  of  the 
inexperience  of  the  king  her  son,  Maria  of  Portugal  obtained 
possession  of  her  rival's  wealth;  and  thus  the  extensive 
domains  which  Don  Alfonso  had  given  to  his  favourite  de- 
volved upon  her  who  had  just  procured  that  mistress's 
doom.  ''  Several  in  the  kingdom/'  says  Ayala,  *'  were 
grieved  at  this  deed,  foreseeing  that  it  would  give  rise  to 
war  as  well  as  to  scandal,  Leonor  having  sons  grown  up  and 
powerfully  connected."  The  odium  of  the  murder  fell  upon 
the  queen,  and  the  place  where  Leonor  received  her  death- 
warrant  was  henceforth  called  by  the  populace  Talavera  de 
la  Reyna.  But  the  hour  of  vengeance  had  not  yet  arrived, 
and  the  sons  of  Leonor  bowed  their  heads  before  their 
mother's  murderers. 

Don  Pedro,  innocent  doubtless  of  this  bloodshed,  quickly 
pursued  his  journey,  and  reached  Valladolid  before  the 
^rr^val  of  the  deputies  from  the  towns.  Under  pretence  of 
giving  them  time  to  assemble,  Albuquerque  led  his  royal 
pupil,  attended  by  a  small  army,  into  several  provinces  of 
his  kingdom.  At  first  he  directed  his  steps  to  Palencia,  the 
neighbourhood  of  Don  Tello,  Leonor's  third  son,  who  was 
scarcely  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  who,  following  the  example 
of  his  elder  brother,  kept  aloof  from  the  court,  shutting  him- 
self up  in  the  castle  of  Palenzuela.  It  was  apprehended 
that  he  might  offer  some  resistance,  and  to  prevent  this, 
Don  Juan  Garfcia  Manrique,  a  rico  hombre  of  Castile,  was 
despatched  as  envoy  from  Don  Pedro,  charged  to  renew  the 
king's  promises  of  goodwill,  and  at  the  same  time  to  gain 
over  the  knights,  his  advisers.  Manrique  succeeded  in  his 
mission,  and  brought  Don  Tello  to  Palencia.  Following  the 
advice  of  his  guide,  Don  Tello  ran  to  kiss  his  brother's  hand. 
"Don  Tello,"  said  the  king,  ''do  you  know  that  your 
mother,  Dona  Leonor,  is  dead  ?"  "  Sire,"  replied  the  youth- 
ful courtier,  '''I  have  no  other  father  or  mother  save  your 
grace." 
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II. 

THB    kino's   minister  AND   THE    KINOES   FAVOURITE. 

The  undivided  sway  which  Albuquerque  had  thus  far 
exercised  was  at  length  to  pass  into  other  hands.  Until 
now  we  have  seen  Don  Pedro  with  no  other  will  than  that 
of  his  minister :  the  time  was  approaching  when  this  indolent 
acquiescence  was  to  cease.  Albuquerque  and  the  queen- 
mother  having  determined  upon  marrying  the  young  prince^ 
had  courted  an  alliance  with  the  royal  house  of  France. 
Don  Pedro  had  been  affianced  when  very  young  to  Joanna, 
second  daughter  of  Edward  III.  of  England,*  but  that 
young  princess  unfortunately  died  at  Bayonne  on  her  way 
to  Castile.  During  the  session  of  the  Cortes  at  Valladolid, 
ambassadors  had  travelled  to  Paris,  charged  in  the  name  of 
Don  Pedro,  to  demand  the  hand  of  Blanche,  then  scarcely 
fifteen  years  of  age,  a  niece  of  King  John  of  France,  and 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon.  Though  the  proposal 
had  met  with  a  favourable  reception  from  the  French  king, 
the  princess,  whose  beauty,  gentleness,  and  exquisite  grace 
were  an  universal  theme,  had  deferred  her  journey  into 
Spain  until  the  termination  of  the  troubles  which  obliged 
Don  Pedro  to  traverse  his  provinces  at  the  head  of  an  army. 
Whilst  the  Castilian  minister  was  treating  for  this  illus- 
trious alliance  he  made  no  scruple  to  engage  secretly  in  a 
less  honourable  negotiation,  the  success  of  which,  however, 
according  to  his  views,  would  ensure  him  the  continuance  of 
his  influence  over  the  royal  mind.  Already  had  the  haughty 
temper  of  the  young  king  been  exhibited  at  different  times 
by  flashes  of  independence,  evanescent  as  lightning,  but 
alarming  to  a  veteran  politician  accustomed  to  read  his 
master's  thoughts.  He  saw  that  in  order  to  divert  him 
from  the  inclination  to  govern  alone,  he  must  provide  attrac- 
tions more  potent  than  the  pleasures  of  the  chase.     The 

*  The  tmfy  for  a  matrimonud  alliance  between  Alfonao  XI /a  son  and 
Edmod  lIL's  daughter  may  be  leen  in  Bymer's  *'  Focdera." 
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reign  of  Don  Alfonso  had  exhibited  the  powerful  influence 
of  a  favourite,  and  the  politic  Albuquerque  did  not  leave  to 
chance  the  choice  of  a  "voman  destined  to  play  so  important 
a  part.  Instead,  therefore,  of  a  rival,  he  would  fain  have 
had  an  ally^  or  rather  an  obsequious  slave.  In  choosing, 
however,  a  mistress  for  his  royal  master,  the  cunning 
minister  overreached  himself  in  his  guile,  and  was  mise- 
rably disappointed.  In  Dona  Maria  de  Padilla,  a  young 
lady  brought  up  under  the  care  of  his  wife.  Dona  Isabel  de 
Meneses,  he  thought  he  had  found  the  fittest  person  to  assist 
him  in  his  designs.  An  orphan,  descended  from  an  illus- 
trious family*  formerly  attached  to  the  Lara  faction  and 
ruined  in  the  late  civil  wars,  her  brother  and  uncle,  both 
poor  and  ambitious,  are  said  to  have  acquiesced  in  this 
shameful  transaction.  Imagining  that  Dona  Maria,  having 
been  nurtured  in  his  own  house,  would  always  look  upon  him 
as  her  master,  the  crafty  Albuquerque  drew  Don  Pedro's 
attention  towards  her,  and  contrived  their  first  intervieWj 
which  took  place  during  the  expedition  to  the  Asturias. 
Zurita,  in  a  note  to  Ayala,t  states  that  the  king  first  met 
Dona  Maria  in  the  city  of  Leon,  at  the  house  of  a  cavallero 
named  Don  Fernandez  de  Quinones,  a  relative  of  the  young 
lady.  The  king  fell  in  love  at  first  sight  of  the  youthful 
beauty,  "  who  was,''  adds  the  Aragonese  secretary,  "  the 
handsomest  damsel  in  the  world.''  This  praise,  however^ 
though  plenary,  is  anything  but  a  definite  description  of 
the  peculiar  charms  possessed  by  this  royal  favourite.  The 
reticence  of  the  gossiping  chronicler  is  the  more  remarkable^ 
as  the  Castilian  tongue  is  rich  in  words  characterising  grace 
among  women.  Spain  is,  in  fact,  the  country  where  this 
truly  feminine  quality  most  prevails.  A  few  expressions 
will   indicate  distinctive  shades  easier  to  understand   than 

*  Maria  de  Padilla  was  descended  froin  Diego  Nufiez  de  Flsdilla,  or  Padiella, 
one  of  those  rioos  hombres  who  witnessed  the  privilege  granted  in  1033  to 
the  church  of  Ona  by  Sancho  el  Mayor,  first  King  of  Castile.  In  1166, 
]^ufiez  Gntier  de  P&diUa  fonnded  the  convent  of  St.  Michael  de  Villeniayar» 
of  the  Premonstratensian  order.  The  Padillas  bore  for  ooat-armonr,  in  a  field 
azure,  three  spades  (in  Spanish,  padilla),  argent,  with  nine  crescents  of  the 


t  "  Cronica  del  Bey  Don  Pedro." 
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translate.  Garbo  ugnifies  grace  united  with  nobility; 
donayre,  an  elegant  deix>rtment^  a  joyonjs  spirit;  salero, 
Tolnptuons  and  fascinating  gracefulness ;  zandunga,  a  species 
of  grace  peculiar  to  the  Andalucians — a  happy  mixture  of 
easy  nonchalance  and  entire  fieedom  from  care.  A  Spaniard 
would  praise  the  garbo  or  donayre  of  a  duchess^  the  salero 
of  an  actress,  the  sandunga  of  a  gitana  of  Jerez. 

Dona  Maria  de  Padilla  was  small  in  staturcj  like  the 
majority  of  Spanish  dames ;  pretty,  lively,  full  of  that  volup- 
tuous grace  peculiar  to  the  women  of  the  South,  and  which 
the  English  language  has  no  word  adequately  to  express. 
As  yet  she  was  only  distinguished  by  the  sprightliness  of 
her  wit,  which  had  afforded  amusement  to  the  noble  lady 
with  whom  she  lived  in  a  capacity  almost  servile.  Being 
older  than  the  king  (according  to  the  writers  we  are  follow- 
ing). Dona  Maria  possessed  the  advantage  of  having  already 
studied  mankind,  and  while  mingling  with  the  retinue  of 
the  prime  minister  had  vigilantly  observed  all  that  passed  at 
court.  With  such  training  she  soon  proved  herself  worthy 
to  reign  there. 

It  seems  not  unreasonable  to  infer  that  the  young  Cas- 
tilian  beauty  in  giving  her  heart  to  Don  Pedro  did  not  yield 
to  the  impulses  of  ambition  alone.  The  king  at  eighteen 
was  well  formed,  generous,  high  spirited,  and  undeniably  in 
love.  His  passion,  therefore,  was  surely  sufficient  of  itself 
to  win  Dona  Maria,  even  though  it  had  not  been  rendered 
more  seductive  by  the  fascinations  of  a  crown.  But  as  both 
her  protectors  and  her  family  conspired  to  overcome  her 
scruples,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  succeeded  in  their 
design.  It  has  been  suggested  that  a  proxmse  of  marriage 
probably  had  been  given  her  by  the  king,  or,  as  some  authors 
have  supposed,  the  marriage  ceremonies  were  actually  per- 
formed. If  such,  however,  were  really  the  case,  the  most 
profound  secresy  must  have  been  observed,  and  all  Spain 
kept  in  ignorance  of  the  fact,  for  Dona  Maria  was  only 
regarded  as  the  king's  mistress.  Her  uncle,  Juan  Fer- 
nandez de  Hinestrosa,  himself  conducted  her  to  San  Fagund, 
where  Don  Pedro  halted  on  his  return  fi!om  the  Asturias, 
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and  placed  her,  so  to  speak,  in  the  king's  arms.  This  com- 
plaisanoe  was  right  royally  rewarded.  Hinestrosa  and  the 
other  relatives  of  the  favourite,  suddenly  emerging  firom 
their  obscurity,  appeared  at  court,  and  began  to  share  in 
the  councils  and  patronage  of  the  young  prince. 

"Already,'*  writes  Ayala,*  "the  unde  to  Dofia  Maria^ 
Diego  Garcia  de  Padilla,  her  brother,  and  Juan  Tenorio, 
who  had  been  appointed  the  young  king's  repostero-mayor, 
were  privadoi  of  the  king.''  The  last  named  of  this  trium- 
virate, who  now  succeeded  to  the  influence  of  Albuquerque, 
belongs  rather  to  romance  than  history.  Juan  Tenorio,  the 
Den  Juan  of  Moli^re,  Mosart,  and  Byron,  who  have  made 
his  name  as  familiar  to  us  as  those  of  Robin  Hood  and  Rob 
Roy,  was  a  younger  son  of  Don  Alfonso  Jufre  Tenorio,  a 
renowned  Castilian  admiral  of  Alfonso  XI.,  and  at  an  early 
age  was  admitted  into  the  order  of  La  Vanda,  an  order 
of  knighthood  then  in  high  estimation.  His  birth  and  the 
position  his  father  held  in  the  late  king's  councils,  indepen* 
dent  of  his  personal  qualities,  would  naturally  attract  the 
notice  of  a  young  and  headstrong  prince  like  Don  Pedro, 
whose  favourite  he  also  speedily  became. 

Thus  surrounded  by  the  relatives  and  connexions  of  his 
mistress,  who  through  her  influence  rapidly  attained  the 
highest  honours,  the  young  king  was  next  instigated  to  rid 
himself  of  the  importunate  dictatorship  of  Albuquerque, 
and  as  the  readiest  means  of  efiecting  the  overthrow  of  the 
minister,  Dofia  Leonor  suggested  that  Don  Pedro  should  be 
reconciled  to  his  bastard  brothers.  Though  at  this  juncture 
the  euamoured  monarch  lived  only  to  obey  the  behests  of 
his  adored  mistress,  and  contemplated  his  union  with 
Blanche  of  Bourbon  with  the  utmost  repugnance,  still  he 
dared  not  come  to  an  open  rupture  with  his  all-powerfiil 
minister. 

During  four  months,  whilst  besi^ing  the  factious  rieos 

hombre$   in    Aguilar  in  Andalucia,    whither    Albuquerque 

had  carried  his  royal  master,  Don  Pedro  had  endured  a 

forced  separation  from  his  charming  favourite ;    but  on  the 

•  "  Cronica  del  B«y  Don  Pedro.** 
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&n  of  that  fortress  and  the  decapitation  of  its  brave  defender, 
Alonso  Coronel,  the  royal  lover  hastened  to*  rqoin  his 
mistress  at  Cordova.  She  had  just  presented  him  with  a 
daughter,  whose  birth  was  celebrated  by  magnificent  ^tes. 
The  greater  part  of  Alonso  Coronel's  seignories  and  domains 
served  the  infant  for  an  appanage ;  the  remainder  was  dis- 
tributed amongst  the  officers  of  the  king's  household.  It 
was  remarked  that  this  time  Don  Juan  de  Albuquerque 
had  no  share  in  the  spoils  of  his  enemy.  The  king,  though 
still  keeping  up  appearances,  began  to  treat  his  minister 
with  coldness.  His  beloved  favourite  secretly  instigated 
him  to  throw  off  a  tutorage  which  had  become  irksome,  and 
to  take  the  reins  of  government  into  his  own  hands. 
Flattered  by  the  praises  of  a  woman  whose  superior  talents 
as  well  as  ardent  affection  he  held  in  equal  estimation, 
encouraged  by  the  counsels  of  the  Padillas,  and  above  all 
urged  by  a  vague  yearning  to  display  his  own  energy  of 
character,  he  yet  wavered  in  his  resolution,  held  back  pro- 
bably by  the  habit  of  allowing  himself  to  be  directed,  by  his 
ignorance  of  business,  or  perhaps  by  the  respect,  and  even 
fear,  with  which  the  old  servant  of  his  father  inspired  him. 
Not  daring  to  act  openly,  the  king  conspired  against  his 
minister  in  secret.  Aided  by  the  Padillas,  he  had  com- 
mitted himself  to  a  project  for  nothing  less  than  the  over- 
throw of  all  the  political  schemes  of  Albuquerque.  He 
assented  to  a  complete  and  sincere  reconciliation  with  his 
brothers  Don  Enrique  and  Don  Tello.  With  their  assistance 
and  that  of  the  Lara  party,  whom  the  Conde  de  Trastamara 
was  to  win  over  to  his  side,  Don  Pedro  had  no  doubt  that 
he  might  make  himself  absolute  master,  aiid  rule  according 
to  the  bent  of  his  inclination.  It  was  like  a  '^  barring-out'^ 
of  scholars  against  their  master.  It  can  scarcely  be  con- 
ceived that  such  a  boyish  plot  could  have  long  escaped  the 
detection  of  the  subtle  old  minister.  Such,  however,  was 
the  fact.  The  secret  was  admirably  kept — everything  suc- 
ceeded to  the  satisfiEUrtdon  of  the  youthful  conspirators. 
Albuquerque  fell  into  the  first  snare  laid  for  him,  by 
accepting  a  frivolous  mission  to  the  King  of  Portugal.     To 
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quit  the  court  was  to  leave  the  field  open  to  his  enemies. 
During  his  absence^  a  eavallero  named  Juan  Gonzaleis  de 
Bazan,  attached  to  the  house  of  the  Conde  Don  Enrique, 
became  mediator  between  the  king  and  the  two  Bastards^ 
and  the  reconciliation  was  concluded  with  the  same  secresy 
which  had  concealed  the  first  negotiations. 

Meanwhile  Don  Pedro's  aflSanced  bride^  Blanche  de 
Bourbon,  was  already  in  Castile,  with  a  large  and  brilliant 
retinue  of  French  nobles,  headed  by  the  ambassadors  who 
had  been  sent  to  demand  her  of  King  John  of  France,  her 
unde.  Don  Pedro's  mother  and  Queen  Dofia  Leonor,  his 
paternal  aunt,  had  advanced  to  Valladolid  in  order  to  receive 
the  princess.  It  was  in  this  city  that  the  marriage  was  to 
be  solemnized,  and  they  remained  there  several  tedious 
months  before  the  perverse  young  monarch  seemed  to  think 
it  necessary  to  join  them.  Bideaaed  firom  the  vigilance  of 
his  minister,  and  separated  fit)m  his  mother,  he  now  felt 
himself  at  last  a  king,  and  had  taken  up  his  residence  at 
Torrijos,  near  Toledo,  giving  fStes  and  tournaments  in  honour 
of  his  mistress,  of  whom  he  was  more  enamoured  than  ever. 
Intoxicated  with  a  round  of  amusements  and  the  lavish 
flattery  of  his  young  court,  he  seemed  to  have  forgotten  the 
matrimonial  alliance  he  had  solemnly  contracted,  and  to  be 
wholly  engrossed  in  contriving  new  pleasures.  In  a  toumay 
in  which  he  wore  the  colours  of  his  favourite,  and  was  one 
of  the  challengers,  Don  Pedro  was  seriously  wounded  in  the 
arm.  This  hurt  perhaps  contributed  to  prolong  his  sojourn 
at  TorrijoB.  But  in  the  midst  of  these  gaieties  there  sud- 
denly appeared  a  severe  countenance ;  it  was  that  of  Albu- 
querque, who  was  unexpectedly  recalled  by  the  public  scandal 
his  royal  master's  conduct  had  provoked.  The  minister's 
language  was  stem  and  grave.  He  represented  the  affiront 
done  to  the  house  of  France,  and  the  anxiety  of  all  his 
subjects  in  Castile,  who  expected  from  their  sovereign's 
marriage  a  guarantee  for  future  tranquillity.  The  troubles 
that  a  temporary  malady  with  which  he  had  been  aflUcted 
in  the  first  year  of  his  reign  had  occasioned  ought  to  have 
proved  to  Don  Pedro  how  critical  would  be  the  position  of 
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Ills  whole  kingdom  were  his  death  to  take  place  before  the 
birth  of  a  direct  heir.  The  respect  dne  to  a  solemn  treaty, 
the  fatore  well-being  of  his  country,  and  the  honour  of  the 
crown  obliged  him  without  further  delay  to  conclude  the 
alliance  with  the  princess  his  betrothed.  Convinced  against 
his  will  by  this  obvious  reasoning,  and  yielding  to  the  wonted 
ascendancy  of  his  austere  counsellor,  Don  Pedro  consented  to 
set  out  for  Valladolid.  About  the  commencement  of  May, 
1853,  he  left  Maria  de  Padilla  in  the  strong  castle  of 
Montalvan,  under  the  care  of  a  bastard  brother  of  hers, 
named  Juan  Gurcia  de  Yillagera.  Every  measure  which 
his  love  could  suggest  was  taken  to  render  this  place  secure 
against  an  assault.  Nor  did  the  king  attempt  to  conceal 
that  all  these  precautions  appeared  to  him  necessary  to 
counteract  the  evil  disposition  of  Albuquerque.  At  last, 
ill  at  ease  and  sorrowful,  he  started  for  Valladolid. 


III. 

THS   OLD   MINTSTEB  OUTWITTED   BT   THE   HOT   FBINCES. 

• 

Much  about  the  same  time,  Don  Enrique  and  Don  Tello, 
furnished  with  a  '' safe-conducf  for  their  journey  by 
Gonsales  de  Bazan,  who  in  his  official  capacity  was  charged 
to  invite  them  to  the  king's  nuptials,  had  set  out  with  so 
numerous  a  retinue  that  it  might  have  been  taken  for  an 
army.  Having  reached  Cigales,  about  two  leagues  firom 
Valladolid,  they  encamped  there  with  six  hundred  lancers 
and  fifteen  hundred  Asturian  foot  soldiers,  and  proclaimed 
that  they  were  going  to  the  king's  wedding.  They  would 
not,  however,  enter  the  city,  unless  their  escort  might  be 
admitted  with  them.  They  recollected  the  assassination  of 
Gard  Laso  de  la  Vega,  and  declared  that  th^  would 
not,  like  him,  be  deceived  by  the  hollow  promises  of  Albu- 
querque. 

A  few  days  later,  Don  Pedro,  attended  by  his  whole 
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coort^  made  his  entry  into  Yalladolid.  The  next  morning; 
the  minister^  accompanied  by  the  king  and  a  numerouB 
body  of  troops^  sallied  forth  with  the  intention  of  attacking 
Don  Enrique  and  Don  Tello  at  Cigales.  The  two  brothers^ 
he  affirmed^  must  have  had  some  evil  intention,  or  they 
wonld  not  have  come  attended  by  so  powerful  an  escort, 
habited  in  coats  of  mail,  and  with  banners  displayed.  Since 
they  dared  to  appear  at  an  august  and  peaceful  ceremony  in 
battle  array,  the  opportunity  of  exterminating  them  must 
not  be  lost.  The  king,  knowing  the  true  designs  of  his 
brothers,  listened  in  silence,  issued  no  commands,  but  did 
not  refiise  to  march  against  them.  On  the  part  of  Don 
Enrique  the  secret  had  been  as  well  kept  as  on  that  of  the 
king,  and  all  his  suite  were  ignorant  of  the  negotiations  con* 
ducted  by  Gonzalez  de  Bazan.  Without  consulting  anyone, 
Don  Enrique  ranged  his  men  in  open  field,  and  waited  un- 
moved the  approach  of  the  little  army  from  Yalladolid. 
Between  the  two  bands  flowed  a  stream  having  high  banks 
on  either  side,  which  would  have  presented  a  serious  obstacle 
to  the  first  who  decided  upon  taking  the  offensive ;  but 
neither  the  king  nor  his  brother  had  the  slightest  intention 
of  coming  to  an  engagement.  Albuquerque  alone  urged 
the  conflict,  and  promised  victory.  Whilst  the  king's  soldiers, 
£Bitigued  with  their  long  march,  were  taking  breath,  confer* 
ences  were  pending  between  the  rival  forces.  At  the  king's 
command,  Diego  Garcia  de  Fadilla,  brother  to  his  mistress, 
and  Juan  de  Hinestrosa,  went  to  parley  with  the  Conde  de 
Trastamara.  The  choice  of  such  envoys  was  suflicient  to 
prove  that  Don  Pedro  would  not  follow  the  warlike  counsels 
of  his  minister. 

Despite  the  impatience  of  Albuquerque,  the  conference 
still  continued.  In  vain  he  represented  that  it  was  just  the 
hour  for  vespers,  and  that  the  conde  was  only  waiting  for 
the  night  in  order  to  escape.  Don  Pedro  restrained  his 
soldiers,  and  waited  with  the  utmost  composure  the  issue  of 
the  negotiation.  At  last,  towards  the  close  of  day,  the 
Conde  Don  Enrique,  Don  Tello,  and  about  thirty  gentlemen 
might  be  seen  advancing  between  the  two  armies,  unarmed 
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and  all  on  foot.  They  came  to  throw  themselves  upon  the 
king's  mercy.  Don  Pedro  remained  on  horseback  with  his 
suite,  and  his  two  brothers  passing  through  the  midst  of  a 
line  of  men-at-arms,  drew  near  to  his  stirrups.  First  Don 
Enrique,  then  Don  Tello,  underwent  the  humiliation  of  kiss- 
ing his  foot  and  next  his  right  hand.  Then  the  king,  springing 
to  the  ground,  led  them  into  a  little  hermitage,  where  for 
some  time  he  remained  alone  with  them  and  several  nobles 
of  the  two  parties.  There  the  oonde,  in  his  own  name  and 
that  of  the  knights  who  followed  his  banner,  protested  his 
entire  submission,  assigning  as  an  excuse  for  his  past  conduct 
the  fear  with  which  he  was  naturally  inspired  by  the 
powerful  enemies  who,  as  he  said,  had  calumniated  him  to 
his  lord. 

^'  Conde,  my  brother,"  replied  the  king,  "  I  am  glad  to 
see  you,  as  well  as  Don  Tello  our  brother.  Now  trust  to  my 
honour.  Be  assured  that  you  will  receive  from  me  such 
favours  as  shall  perfectly  satisfy  you." 

The  two  Bastards  then  promised  the  king  to  deliver  up 
to  him  all  their  fortresses,  and  forthMrith  placed  in  the  hands 
of  his  algnazil -mayor  several  important  hostages,  amongst 
others  the  young  son  of  Garci  Laso.  The  presence  of  this 
child,  in  company  of  the  Conde  de  Trastamara,  sufficiently 
proved  that  his  expedition  had  been  concerted  previously 
with  Don  Pedro,  and  was  intended  to  have  a  pacific  issue. 
The  people  received  the  intelligence  of  this  reconciliation 
with  acclamation.  Albuquerque  alone  was  displeased  by  it, 
rightly  viewing  in  this  transaction  a  proof  of  the  growing 
power  of  the  Padillas,  and  a  humiliating  check  to  his  own 
authority.  To  his  vexation  was  superadded  the  shame  that 
he,  an  old  politician,  should  have  been  duped  by  the  children 
over  whom  he  had  hitherto  domineered. 
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IV. 

MARRIAOB   07  DON   PEDRO   WITH    BLANCHE   07  BOURBON. 

The  marriage  of  Don  Pedro  with  the  princess  of  France  was 
solemnized  upon  the  3rd  of  June,  almost  immediately  after 
the  interview  at  Cigales.  The  king  now  showed  as  much 
impatience  to  conclude  the  matter  as  he  had  formerly  ex- 
hibited unwillingness  and  irresolution.  No  one,  however, 
could  attribute  this  change  to  the  impression  produced  by 
the  charms  of  Blanche.  The  king  still  appeared  insensible 
to  them ;  he  hardly  noticed  her ;  but  convinced  that  his 
marriage  was  a  duty,  and  even  a  necessity,  he  hastened  its 
accomplishment  in  order  to  obtain  repose.  The  betrothed 
pair  were  led  in  great  pomp  to  the  church  of  St.  Maria  la 
Nueva.  The  order  of  the  procession  seemed  to  have  been 
regulated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prove  to  all  beholders  that 
the  disturbances  of  Castile  were  now  terminated  for  ever. 
The  Conde  de  Trastamara,  Don  Tello,  Albuquerque,  the 
Infantes  of  Aragon,  and  the  greater  number  of  tiie  rico9 
hombres  who  had  taken  part  in  the  late  troubles,  accom- 
panied the  royal  progress,  perhaps  somewhat  surprised  at 
seeing  themselves  together  anywhere  but  in  a  field  of  battle. 
First  came  Don  Pedro  and  Blanche  de  Bourbon,  mounted 
upon  white  palfreys,  and  clad  in  robes  of  gold  brocade 
bordered  with  ermine,  a  costume  then  worn  by  none  but 
sovereigns.  Albuquerque  was  godfather  to  the  king,  while 
the  queen-dowager  of  Aragon,  Dona  Leonor,  acted  as  the 
young  queen's  mother.  It  was  remarked  that  Dona  Mar- 
garita de  Lara,  sister  to  Don  Juan  Nufiez,  was  selected  for 
her  maid  of  honour,  and  as  though  Blanche  had  purposely 
sturrounded  herself  with  proscribed  persons,  she  had  for 
her  esquire  the  Conde  de  Trastamara,  who  held  the  bridle  of 
her  horse.  The  Infante  Don  Fernando  led* his  mother 
Dona  Leonoras  horse,  and  his  brother  Don  Juan  performed 
the  like  office  for  Queen  Maria.  Thus,  in  this  procession, 
the  bastard  Don  Enrique  took  precedence  of  the  InfiEmtes 
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of  Aragon^  an  honour  which  some  thought  excessive^  and 
which  was  by  others  considered  merely  as  a  proof  of  the 
sincerity  of  the  reconciliation  between  the  sons  of  Don 
Alfonso. 

The  religions  ceremony  was  followed  by  a  tonmay,  Juegos 
de  canas,  and  a  bnll-fight,  which  festivities  were  renewed 
the  next  day.  But  in  the  midst  of  these  rejoicings^  all 
eyes  were  turned  with  curiosity  towards  the  newly-married 
pair.  Every  one  could  read  in  the  countenance  of  the 
king  coldness  and  even  aversion  to  his  fair  companion ;  and 
as  this  insensibility  to  the  attractions  of  the  French  princess 
was  difficult  to  account  for  in  a  man  of  his  age  and  ardent 
temperament^  it  was  whispered  from  one  to  another  that  he 
had  been  spell-bound  by  Maria  de  Padilla^  and  that  his  eyes, 
enchanted  by  her  magic  art^  could  see  only  a  repulsive  object, 
instead  of  the  youthful  beauty  he  had  just  led  to  the  altar.^ 

Aversion,  like  sympathy,  has  its  inexplicable  mysteries ; 
nevertheless,  ^rave  authors  have  endeavoured  to  find  some 
real  or  plausible  motive  for  the  estrangement  of  Don  Pedro 
fiom  his  young  and  lovely  bride.  Modem  writers,  however, 
not  having,  like  their  predecessors,  the  convenient  resource 
of  magic,  have  not  scrupled  to  sully  the  queen's  character, 
invariably  respected  by  all  her  contemporaries,  by  an  odious 
calumny.  It  has  been  alleged  that  Don  Fadrique  was  one 
of  the  ambassadors  charged  to  demand  of  the  King  of 
France  the  hand  of  his  niece,  and  that,  on  her  journey 
from  Paris  to  Yalladolid,  Blanche  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the 
seductions  of  her  brother-in-law.     If  this  were  really  the 

*  The  enchantment  of  Don  Pedro  by  Maria  de  Padilla  is  a  popular  tradition 
in  Andalnria,  where  both  of  them  are  atill  held  in  lively  remembrance.  It  ia 
moreover  added,  that  Maria  de  PadiUa  was  a  Queen  of  Gitanos,  their  bari  eraU 
lua»  CQDsequently  akiUed  in  the  art  of  preparing  philters.  But  unfortunately 
fixr  the  consistency  of  such  legend,  the  gipsies  did  not  appear  in  Europe  till  a 
oentory  kter.  The  author  of  the  •*  Life  of  Pope  Innocent  VI."  gravely  relates 
that  Blsnche  hainng  presented  to  her  husband  %  golden  girdle,  Maria  de 
PadDla,  aided  by  a  Jew,  a  noted  sorcerer,  changed  the  girdle  into  a  serpent  one 
day  that  the  king  wore  it.  The  surprise  of  the  king  and  indeed  of  the  whole 
eoarty  when  the  girdle  began  to  writhe  and  hiss,  may  be  imagined.  Upon  which 
Maria  de  Padilla  easily  managed  to  persuade  her  lover  ^t  Blanche  was  a 
maginian,  who  by  her  arts  meditated  his  ruin. — "  Histoire  des  Fapes  d' Avignon," 
ToL  L  p.  224. 
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caae,  tlie  king's  aversion  to  his  wife  and  hatred  to  Don 
Fadrique^  the  result  of  which  will  be  described  hereafter, 
might  both  be  attributed  to  jealousy.  This  supposition, 
however,  confronted  with  inoontestible  &cts,  must  be  utterly 
false.  Don  Fiidrique  did  not  form  part  of  the  Castilian 
embassy,  and  indeed  did  not  quit  the  peninsula  at  the 
period  of  the  negotiations  between  France  and  the  Castilian 
court.  There  are  authentic  documents  existing  which 
attest  his  residence  in  the  south  of  Spain  during  the  early 
months  of  the  year  1353,  and  previous  to  the  king's  mar- 
riage he  had  never  even  seen  his  sister-in-law.  It  may  be 
added,  that  if  there  really  had  been  any  excuse  for  breaking 
off  this  marriagCj  or  any  real  grievance,  or  even  the  very 
slightest  imputation  against  the  character  of  Blanche,  Don 
Pedro  would  doubtless  have  eagerly  seised  the  opportunity, 
now  that,  freed  from  his  minister's  tutorage,  and  enthralled 
by  his  love  for  Dona  Maria,  he  wished  nothing  more  ardently 
than  to  exercise  his  own  authority  and  power. 

No  one  at  Yalladolid  was  ignorant  of  the  king's  senti- 
ments, and  a  report  had  spread  that  he  would  shortly  leave 
the  city  and  return  to  his  mistress.  On  the  5th  of  June — 
that  is  to  say,  two  days  only  after  the  solemnization  of  his 
marriage — ^while  Don  Pedro  was  dining  alone  in  his  palace, 
his  mother  and  aunt  entered,  bathed  in  tears,  and  requested 
to  speak  to  him  in  private.  The  king  immediately  quitted 
the  table  and  led  them  into  his  cabinet. 

'*  Son,"  said  the  queen-mother,  "  we  hear  that  you 
intend  leaving  us  in  order  to  rejoin  Dona  Maria  de  Padilla. 
We  come  to  conjure  you  not  to  act  thus,  and  to  consider 
what  an  affiront  it  will  be  to  the  King  of  France,  who  has 
just  sent  you  his  niece  with  so  much  state  and  magnificence. 
Would  you  thus  leave  her  at  the  moment  when  you  have 
just  been  united  to  her  at  the  holy  altar,  in  the  presence  of  all 
.  the  nobles  of  your  realm  ?  What  will  all  our  ricos  hombres, 
who  have  come  from  so  great  a  distance  to  do  you  honour^ 
think,  if  you  depart  in  this  manner  without  making  them 
proper  acknowledgments,  without  even  addressing  a  single 
gracious  word  to  them  ?" 
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The  king  interrapted  her  by  saying  that  he  was  much 
surprised  that  they  should  give  credit  to  such  unfounded 
reports^  and  after  repeating  that  he  had  no  intention  of 
quitting  Yalladolid^  hastily  dismissed  them.  An  hour  later 
he  called  for  mules,  announcing  that  he  was  about  to  visit 
his  mother,  but  in  reality  purposing  to  leave  the  town 
accompanied  only  by  Diego  de  Fadilla,  the  brother  of  his 
favourite,  and  two  others  of  his  most  intimate  cavalleros. 
Belays  were  ready  at  certain  distances,  and  he  rested  that 
night  sixteen  leagues  from  Yalladolid.  The  next  morning 
he  found  Dona  Maria  at  the  Puebla  de  Montalvan,  whither 
she  had  come  to  meet  him. 

This  event  had  been  foreseen ;  great,  however,  was  the 
surprise  at  Yalladolid,  although  rather  feigned  than  real  on 
the  part  of  the  two  Bastards,  between  whom  and  the 
Padillas  there  was  already  one  bond  of  union,  namely  a 
common  hatred  of  Albuquerque. 


V. 

THE   FALL   OF  ALBUQUEBQUB. 

Attek  the  first  moments  of  consternation,  Albuquerque 
presented  himself  before  the  three  disconsolate  queens, 
accompanied  by  Don  Juan  Nunez  de  PradOj  the  Master  of 
Calatrava,  and  his  own  intimate  friend.  No  less  irritated  than 
the  royal  ladies,  but  having  found  time  to  regain  his  self- 
possession  and  authoritative  demeanour,  he  swore  to  them 
that  their  cause  was  his,  and  that,  after  having  chastised 
the  insolent  adventurers  who  had  poisoned  the  mind  of  the 
king  with  their  perfidious  counsels,  he  would  bring  Don 
Pedro  back.  He  immediately  set  out  for  Toledo,  whither 
the  king  had  already  repaired  with  the  Padillas,  his  brothers, 
and  the  Infantes  of  Aragon.  Albuquerque  left  Yalladolid 
with  a  retinue  of  more  than  1500  cavaliers.  To  the  troop 
of  hidalgos  of  his  own  house  were  added  a  large  number 
of  knights,  vassals  or  pensionaries  of  the  king,  who  were  as 
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yet  undecided  whether  they  should  swell  the  yoathfiil  court 
or  remain  fiiithful  to  the  minister — whether  they  should 
offer  up  their  incense  to  the  veteran  Albuquerque  or  to 
the  royal  fiEivourite.  AU  determined  to  observe  matters  more 
doeely,  and  to  study  for  themselves  the  countenance  of  the 
king,  and  the  extent  of  the  power  of  his  new  counsellors* 
The  historian  Lopez  de  Ayala  (whose  trustworthy  narrative 
we  are  closely  following)  and  his  father  were  among  them. 

At  a  short  distance  firom  Toledo,  some  cavalleros  who  had 
ridden  out  of  that  city  conversed  with  their  fiiends  just 
arrived  from  Yalladolid.  Some  of  them  did  not  attempt  to 
conceal  that  they  were  making  great  preparations  for  war 
at  Toledo.  All  the  gates,  with  one  exception,  were  blocked 
up,  and  the  alguasil- mayor,  charged  with  the  police  regu- 
lations of  the  city,  had  just  been  cashiered,  and  replaced  by 
a  creature  of  the  Fadillas.  Tins  new  officer  was  Alfonso 
Jufre  Tenorio ;  and  of  whom  Ayala  speaks  as  "  hermano  de 
Don  Juan  Tenorio,  repostero  mayor  del  rey  et  su  privado^ 
que  era  amigo  de  los  parientes  de  Dona  Maria  de  Fadilla.''  * 
From  this  it  is  clear  that  the  Tenorio  &mily  owed  the 
£a.vour  they  enjoyed  at  court  to  the  popularity  of  that  same 
young  friend  of  the  Fadillas — ^the  desperate  libertine  Don 
of  Mozart's  immortal  opera,  and  the  hero  of  Lord  Byron's 
erotic  and  very  eccentric  poem — 

"  We  all  have  leen  him  in  the  pantomime, 
Sent  to  the  Devil  somewhat  ere  hii  time." 

Alfonso  Jufre  was  the  head  of  the  house  of  Tenorio. 

These  disclosures  of  the  Toledan  cavalleros  at  first  slightly 
disturbed  the  confidence  of  Albuquerque.  He  began,  how- 
ever, to  feel  more  and  more  uncomfortable  at  every  step  he 
took  southwards.  At  length  he  halted  and  took  counsel  of 
his  friends.  A  second  message  arrived  from  the  king, 
pressing  him  with  an  urgency  that  appeared  suspicious  to 
repair  immediately  to  the  Alcazar.  Contrary  recommenda- 
tions, sent  by  his  secret  partisans  at  Toledo,  increased  his 
distrust  and  made  him  apprehend  an  ambuscade.      So  soon 

•  "  Cronica  dd  Rey  Don  Pedrp,"  p.  100. 
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as  his  irresolution  betrayed  his  alarm,  all  his  servants^  trem- 
bling for  bis  safety,  conjured  him  not  to  place  himself  in  the 
power  of  a  weak-minded  prince  ruled  by  a  treacherous  &ction. 

The  crafty  mimster  was  too  old  a  fox  to  be  caught  in  such 
a  palpable  trap.  Albuquerque  had  cause  to  apprehend  cruel 
reprisals,  and  had,  moreover,  himself  taught  his  enemies  to  make 
light  of  oaths.  Hefollowed  the  dictates  of  pradence,and  turned 
tail  with  Tulpine  cunning,  after  haying  despatched  his  major- 
domo,  Ruy  Diaz  Cabeza  deVaca,  with  this  haughty  message, — 

'^  Sire,''  he  said,  ''  Don  Juan  Alonso  kisses  your  hands, 
and  commends  himself  to  your  fiEiyour.  He  would  be  this 
moment  in  your  presence,  if  he  had  not  learned  that  evil- 
minded  counsellors  have  calumniated  him  to  you.  You 
know,  sire,  all  that  Don  Juan  Alonso  has  done  in  your 
service,  and  in  that  of  the  queen  your  mother.  He  has 
been  your  chancellor  ever  since  your  birth.  He  has  always 
served  you  loyally,  as  he  served  the  late  king  your  father. 
For  you  he  ran  great  personal  risk  at  the  time  when  Leonor 
de  Guzman  and  her  fStction  had  supreme  power  in  the 
kingdom.  As  yet  my  master  is  ignorant  of  the  crimes  laid 
to  his  charge ;  when  they  are  known  to  him'he  will  imme- 
diately clear  his  character.  Meanwhile,  if  any  cavallero 
question  his  honour  and  loyalty,  I,  his  vassal,  am  ready  to 
answer  him  with  my  body,  sword  in  hand." 

The  cold  and  immoveable  countenance  of  Don  Pedro 
whilst  listening  to  this  proud  set  speech  revealed  his  indiffer- 
ence to  the  defiance  which  clinched  it.  He  answered  briefly 
that  if  Albuquerque  put  fSuth  in  idle  rumours,  he  was  free 
to  retire  whither  and  whenever  he  chose ;  but  if  he  were 
wise  he  would  trust  to  the  king's  clemency.  He  then 
abruptly  dismissed  the  messenger,  ill  concealing  his  satisfac- 
tion at  getting  rid  of  an  inconvenient  monitor.  Burning 
to  be  thoroughly  "lord  of  himself,''  yet  perhaps  ashamed  of 
turning  off  his  father's  faithful  adviser,  he  was  delighted  to 
see  Albuquerque  retire  of  his  own  accord.  As  soon,  there- 
finre,  as  the  young  monarch  felt  that  he  had  shaken  himself 
free  firom  distasteful  counsels,  he  no  longer  disguised  his 
intentions,  but  removing  the  then. possessors  firom  all  the 
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fleveral  offices  bestowed  upon  them  during  the  late  minister's 
day  of  favour,  distributed  them  among  the  partisans  and 
firiends  of  his  adored  £Biyourites  the  Padillas.  There  was  a 
complete  reaction;  and  to  be  in  disgrace  at  court,  it  now  only 
sufficed  to  have  been  formerly  patronized  by  Albuquerque. 

Meanwhile  the  fallen  and  exasperated  minister,  his  escort 
considerably  reduced,  retook  the  road  to  Valladolid,  after 
having  stopped  at  Ferradon  to  consult  with  his  friend  the 
Master  of  Calatrava.  Both  agreed  that  for  the  present  open 
resistance  was  impossible,  that  they  must  wait  with  patience 
the  return  of  fortune,  and  keeping  upon  their  guard,  live  at 
a  distance  from  the  court,  the  one  on  the  Poirtuguese 
frx>ntier,  in  the  midst  of  his  own  domains,  the  other  in  one 
of  the  castles  of  his  order,  surrounded  by  his  knights. 
Before  setting  out  for  his  fortress,  Albuquerque  took 
leave  of  those  disconsolate  ladies,  the  three  queens,  and 
gave  them  his  last  word  of  advice.  Then  collecting  the 
treasures  which  he  had  kept  in  his  various  castles  in  Castile 
— for,  like  a  prudent  farmer  mindful  of  the  ancient  warning, 
he  placed  not  all  his  eggs  in  one  basket — ^he  went  and  shut 
himself  up  in  the  fortress  of  Carvajales — ^selected  as  the 
rendezvous  for  his  trusty  friends.  Besides  those  attached  to 
his  house,  his  escort  was  augmented  during  his  march  by 
a  tolerably  large  number  of  cavalleros  who  were  resolved  to 
share  his  fortunes.  All  these,  imagining — or  choosing  to 
imagine — that  a  civil  war  had  commenced,  pillaged  and  laid 
waste  the  countries  through  which  they  passed.  This  was 
the  ordinary  mode,  in  those  days,  by  which  a  feudal  lord 
testified  his  dissatisfaction.  Albuquerque,  if  he  did  not 
encourage  these  excesses,  at  least  took  no  measures  to 
repress  them  :  probably  he  was  not  unwilling  to  compromise 
his  adherents,  and  thus  ensure  their  fidelity  by  the  appre- 
hension of  the  punishment  which  such  conduct  in  his 
service  would  entail  upon  them. 

Don  Pedro,  engrossed  solely  by  his  passion  for  Maria  de 
Padilla,  never  once  thought  of  pursuing  the  fugitive,  but 
celebrated  by  carouses  and  fStes  what  he  termed  his  real 
accession  to  the  throne.     Whilst  the  vouthful  court  was 
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diTerting  itself  at  the  expense  of  the  disgraced  minister^ 
Dona  Maria  de  Padilla^  satisfied  with  having  displayed  the 
extent  of  her  power^  gave  an  example  of  moderation  unusual 
in  women  in  her  position.  She  advised  the  king  to  return 
to  Yalladolid  for  some  time^  and  to  visit  his  bride^  in  order 
to  prevent  scandal  and  save  appearances.  Secure  of  her 
lover's  affections,  she  considered  his  reputation  so  long  as 
she  was  not  sacrificed  to  it.  The  sensible  advice  of  the 
favourite  was  seconded  by  her  relatives,  by  Outier  Fernandez, 
and  by  Juan  Tenorio.  Accordingly,  Don  Pedro,  though 
with  manifest  reluctance,  reappeared  at  Yalladolid,  and  re* 
mained  two  days  in  the  same  palace  with  his  wife.  Then, 
as  if  weaiy  of  playing  a  part  which  he  could  so  ill  sustain, 
he  suddenly  returned  to  his  mistress.  Vainly  did  the 
Padillas  entreat  him  to  prolong  his  stay  at  Yalladolid ;  they 
could  not  induce  his  impatient  spirit  to  remain  there  an 
hour  longer.  This  was  the  last  time  that  he  saw  his  wife, 
and  a  visit  thus  abruptly  terminated  seemed  but  an  additional 
insult.  The  Yicomte  de  Narbonne,  and  other  French  nobles 
who  had  accompanied  Queen  Blanche  to  Castile,  indignantly 
departed,  without  taking  leave  of  the  king.^  The  queen- 
mother  conducted  the  forlorn  bride  to  Tordesillas,  on  the 
Duero,  the  place  of  residence,  or  rather  of  exile,  which  Don 
Pedro  had  assigned  her. 

It  is  the  common  delusion  of  disgraced  ministers  to 
imagine  a  revolution  must  needs  follow  their  retirement  from 
office.  Albuquerque,  shut  up  in  his  castle  of  Carvajales, 
saw  with  vexation  the  indifference  of  Castile.  Although 
the  conduct  of  the  king  towards  his  wife  was  generally 
blamed,  his  frank  resolution  to  govern  by  himself  was  much 
applauded.  His  reconciliation  with  his  brothers  had  been 
seen  with  pleasure,  and  above  all,  the  favour  which  he  had 
shown  to  the  Lara  party,  whose  name  was  generally  popular, 
gave  universal  satisfaction.  Maria  de  Padilla  appeared 
gentle  and  obliging,  seeking  to  conceal  her  power,  or  only 
revealing  it  by  her  generous  actions.  Her  relations  were 
clever,  and  itwas  admitted  that  theyserved  the  king  efficiently. 
•  ''Cxonica  del  Bey  Don  Pedro/'  p.  103. 
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How  could  it  possibly  ooncem  the  commons  and  the  majority 
of  the  nobility  whether  certain  court  offices  were  occupied 
by  the  creatures  of  Albuquerque  or  by  the  relatives  of  the 
favourite  ?  With  the  exception  of  a  small  number  of  ricos 
hombreSf  who  were  personally  affected  by  his  disgrace;, 
Albuquerque  felt  that  he  was  forsaken  by  the  people  as  well 
as  by  his  king.  Despairing  of  regaining  power^  he  now 
began  to  tremble  for  his  immense  wealth.  His  wide  lands 
were  a  strong  temptation,  and  pretexts  were  not  wanting  for 
seizing  them.  The  disorders  of  his  adherents  also,  whose 
conduct  was  as  imprudent  as  culpable,  gave  to  his  retirement 
the  character  of  rebellion.  He  must  devise  some  means  oi 
disarming  the  king^s  anger.  Misfortune  had  speedily  humbled 
Ids  pride,  and  he  eagerly  accepted  a  kind  of  treaty  that  was 
offered  him  in  his  sovereign's  name.  He  consented  to 
deliver  up  his  sons  as  hostages,  and  to  give  security  for  the  good 
behaviour  of  his  vassals.  In  return,  the  king  guaranteed  to 
him  the  possession  of  all  the  lands  he  held  in  Castile,  and 
granted  him  pemussion  to  reside  in  Portugal.  The  Infante 
Don  Fernando  de  Aragon  was  invested  with  the  office  of 
Lord  High  Chancellor. 

Though  proud  of  having  humbled  the  most  powerful  of 
his  great  vassals,  Don  Pedro  had  no  wish  to  crush  him 
entirely.  He  could  not  forget  the  long  services  of  Albu- 
querque under  King  Don  Alfonso;  and  perhaps  his  con- 
science reproached  him  for  having  withdrawn  his  favour  at 
the  very  time  when  he  was  receiving  from  him  most  valuable 
counsels.  But  young,  imperious  even  to  harshness,  he 
desired  to  be  feared,  above  all  by  those  ricoi  hombres  who 
were  placed  so  near  the  throne  that  they  seemed  to  him 
like  so  many  rivals.  He  openly  announced  his  intention  of 
administering  prompt  and  rigorous  justice. 

Their  chief  having  unexpectedly  submitted,  nothing  re- 
mained for  those  cavalleros  and  hidalgos  who  were  imme- 
diate vassals  of  the  king,  but  to  abandon  the  fallen  minister 
and  return  to  their  feudal  suzerain  and  implore  in  their 
turn  the  royal  clemency.  They  left  Carvajales  with  Albu- 
querque's son,  the  hostage  for  his  father's  fidelity;    but 
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instead  of  repairing  directly  to  Olmedo^  where  the  king  then 
was,  they  dared  to  stop  at  Tordesillas  and  present  themselves 
to  the  qaeen«mother  and  the  French  princess  her  daughter- 
in-law.  There,  no  doabt,  the  wrath  of  Don  Pedro,  his  unre- 
lenting temperament,  his  threats,  and  the  scaffold  he  was 
preparing,  were  painted  in  glowing  colours.  The  majority 
were  alarmed,  and  despairing  to  obtain  pardon,  determined 
(HI  taking  flight.  Two  knights  only,  bolder  than  the  rest, 
Fentoied  to  continue  their  route  to  Olmedo.  These  were 
Alvar  Gh)nzalez  de  Moran  and  Alvar  Perez  de  Castro,  the 
brother  of  that  Inez  de  Castro  who  was  mistress  to  the 
Infante  Pedro  of  Portugal,  and  afterwards  so  £Eunous  through 
her  cruel  death  and  the  honours  which  her  lover  paid  to  her 
memory.  Dona  Maria  de  PadiUa,  naturally  humane  and  com- 
passionate, wished  to  save  these  two  brave  gentlemen,  against 
whom  the  king  exhibited  especial  animosity.  She  warned 
them  that  they  had  not  a  moment  to  lose  if  they  wished  to 
escape  the  punishment  already  decreed  for  them.  Advice 
from  such  a  source  was  too  precious  to  be  disregarded,  and 
Moran  and  Alvar  de  Castro  immediately  retraced  their  steps. 
At  Medina  del  Campo  they  found,  thanks  to  the  care  of  the 
qoeen-mother,  relays  in  waiting  for  them;  and  this  act  of 
forethought  was  soon  proved  to  have  been  very  necessary. 
De  Castro  especially,  being  hotly  pursued,  owed  his 
safisty  entirely  to  the  extraordinary  fleetness  of  his  horse. 
The  flying  cavallero  having  arrived  safe  in  Nueva  Castro, 
found  there  an  old  acquaintance,  the  Prior  of  San  Juan,  whom 
he  besought  to  furnish  him  with  a  fresh  horse,  as  the  one  he 
rode,  the  gift  of  the  queen-mother,  was  almost  knocked  up. 
Whilst  thus  engaged  conversing  with  the  prior,  Benavides, 
the  king's  justiciar-mayor,  who  had  been  despatched  in  pur- 
suit, and  who  had  overtaken  the  fugitive's  mules  and  bag- 
gage, entered  the  town.  Don  Alvar,  on  hearing  this, 
remounted  Dona  Maria's  good  jennet,  and  went  out  at  the 
opposite  side.  Meantime  the  king's  justiciar-mayor  searched 
every  house  in  Nueva  Castro^  imagining  that  Don  Alvar  lay 
concealed  in  the  town.  His  search,  however,  proving  im- 
successful,  Benavides  left  Nueva  Castro  and  arrived  at 
VOL.  I.  7 
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Morales  shortly  after  Don  Alvar  had  quitted  that  place. 
At  Morales  the  justiciar^  feeling  both  himself  and  his  horse 
dead  beat^  sent  Rodriguez  Osorio,  whom  he  had  found  in  the 
town^  after  the  fugitive.  Osorio^  not  daring  to  refuse^  started; 
"but/'  adds  Ayala,  ''sore  against  his  will/'  His  fresh 
horse  soon  came  up  with  the  jaded  steed  Don  Alvar  bestrode. 
Osorio,  however,  instead  of  capturing  him^  abetted  his  escape, 
pointing  out  a  road  to  Castrotorafe,  where  Albuquerque  was 
then  staying.  Don  Alvar  followed  the  advice  of  his  friendly 
pursuer  and  reached  Castrotorafe  in  safety.  The  greater 
number  of  his  companions,  less  fortunate  than  he,  after 
having  escaped  from  Tordesillas,  were  arrested  by  the  king's 
officers  and  led  to  Olmedo  in  chains.  They  expected  imme- 
diate execution,  but  the  anger  of  the  king  could  not  resist 
the  prayers  and  tears  of  his  mistress.  After  a  few  days' 
detention,  all  these  unfortunate  men  were  restored  to  liberty. 
In  the  meantime  Don  Fadrique,  the  Master  of  Santiago, 
who  had  not  seen  the  king  since  the  death  of  his  mother 
Doiia  Leonor  de  Guzman,  reappeared  at  court,  and  was 
received  with  open  arms.  It  might  have  been  that  Don 
Pedro  wanted  to  assemble  his  brodiers  around  him,  in  order 
to  associate  them  in  the  government.  Following  the  example 
of  Don  Enrique  and  Don  Tello,  the  young  Master  of  St.  J  ago 
sought  the  friendship  of  the  favourite's  relations.  Upon  an 
intimation  from  the  king,  he  took  the  Grand  Commandery 
of  Castile  from  Buy  Chacon,  and  bestowed  it  upon  Diego 
Garcia  de  Yillagera,  a  bastard  brother  of  Maria  de  Padilla. 
As  a  reward  for  this  ready  compliance  with  his  wishes,  the 
king  yielded  up  certain  rights  appertaining  to  his  order, 
which  had  been  contested  by  the  crown.  Don  Tello,  on  his 
side,  took  advantage  of  his  brother's  friendly  disposition  to 
obtain  his  consent  to  a  very  advantageous  marriage.  In 
the  late  king's  reign  he  had  been  affianced  when  quite  a 
child  to  Dona  Juana  de  Lara,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Don 
Juan  Nunez,  and  now  heiress  of  the  Lord  of  Biscay.  The 
distrust  of  Albuquerque  had  always  opposed  this  union. 
He  had  sequestrated  all  the  estates  of  Dona  Juana,  and 
Biscay  was  thus  annexed  to  the  crown  domains.     As  if  he 
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took  pleasure  in  any  policy  which  was  contrary  to  that  of 
his  minister^  Don  Pedro  was  himself  present  at  the  marriage 
of  the  heiress  of  the  Laras^  and  restored  to  her  all  her  estates. 
Immediately  after  the  nuptials^  solemnized  with  great  pomp 
at  S^ovia,  Don  Tello  repaired  to  Biscay  to  take  possession 
of  the  rich  dowry  his  wife  had  brought  him :  it  was,  in  fact, 
a  little  kingdom. 

Don  Pedro  about  the  same  time  quitted  Castile,  and 
accompanied  by  his  whole  court,  took  the  road  to  Andalucia, 
where  he  proposed  to  spend  the  remainder  of  the  autumn 
and  winter.  Irritated,  however,  by  the  share  the  two  queens 
had  taken  in  the  escape  of  Alvar  de  Castro,  he  first  separated 
Blanche  of  Bourbon  firom  Queen  Maria,  with  whom  she  had 
lived  ever  since  her  arrival  in  Castile.  The  young  princess, 
already  treated  as  a  prisoner,  although  a  small  court  and  a 
royal  palace  had  been  assigned  her,  was  conducted  to  the 
castle  of  Arevalo  and  placed  under  the  eye  of  the  Bishop  of 
Segovia.*  The  queen-mother  received  permission,  perhaps 
a  command,  to  go  and  reside  in  Portugal  with  the  king  her 
father.  These  severe  measures  were  accompanied  by  new 
persecutions  directed  against  the  friends  of  Albuquerque. 
The  king  took  from  Gutier  Fernandez  de  Toledo  the  office 
of  chamberlain  in  order  to  entrust  it  to  Diego  de  Padilla. 
All  the  relations  of  Gutier  Fernandez  shared  in  his  disgrace, 
and  saw  the  offices  of  which  they  had  been  despoiled  bestowed 
upon  the  family  of  the  favourite  and  the  adherents  of  the 
Bastards,  upon  whom  as  many  honours  were  now  lavished  as 
in  the  time  of  the  late  king.  Perez  Ponce,  Master  of 
Alcantara,  and  uncle  to  Leonor  de  Guzman,  had  incurred  a 
sequestration  of  his  castles  in  Andalucia  on  account  of  having 
been  the  first  to  take  up  arms  upon  the  accession  of  Don 
Pedro.  His  fortresses  were  now  restored,  and  he  was 
solemnly  reinstated  in  their  possession  by  the  king  himself, 
who  appeared  to  have  resolved  to  efiace  every  remembrance 
of  Albuquerque's  administration :  men  and  things  were  alike 
relentlessly  changed. 

*  According  to  Mariana,  she  was  not  even  suffered  to  speak  to  one  of  her 
goal  da. — *'  Uistoria  de  Espana,''  lib.  xvi.  c.  xviii. 
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VI, 
m  HABODnr  al  kischid  of  sevillb. 

Accusing  his  late  ipinister  of  partiality  and  injustice,  Dou 
Pedro  annonnoed,  with  perliaps  a  little  too  much  confidence, 
that  now  that  he  leigned  alone,  neither  rank  nor  iavoor 
should  inflnenoe  him.  Of  all  the  promises  made  to  the 
Cortes  of  Valladolid,  that  one  was  the  most  faithfiillj  kept 
by  which  he  solemnly  pledged  himself  to  attend  to  every 
complaint  brought  bdTore  him.  In  the  court  of  the  Alcazar 
at  Seville,  near  the  gate  de  las  Bandera$,  are  shown  the 
remains  of  a  tribunal  in  the  opesn  air,  where  Don  Pedro  waa 
wont  to  sit  and  hear  causes.  Affable  to  the  multitude, 
although  frequently  stem  and  haughty  to  the  great,  he 
would  be  acquainted  with  everything — ^would  see  everything 
with  his  own  eyes.  After  die  example  of  the  caliphs, 
l^ends  concerning  whom  had  doubtless  amused  his  ch^dhood, 
he  took  pleasure  in  disguising  himself  and  wandering  alone 
in  the  night-time  through  the  streets  of  Seville,  either  to 
gain  an  insight  into  the  secret  opinions  of  the  people,  or  to 
seek  adventures  and  watch  the  conduct  of  the  police  of  that 
great  city.  These  mysterious  rambles  have  funushed  Spanish 
romancists  and  poets  with  the  arguments  for  a  thousand 
dramatic  stories,  the  majority  littie  worthy  of  credence,  but 
nevertheless  remarkable,  because  one  and  all  agree  in  the 
character  they  ascribe  to  Don  Pedro,  and  are  thus  &ithful 
echoes  of  the  popular  tradition,  which  is  not  entirely  with- 
out value  to  the  historian.  In  truth,  although  the  people 
may  not  be  strictiy  accurate  as  to  facts,  they  are  upon  the 
whole  correct  judges  of  men.  To  them  Don  Pedro  was  the 
defender  of  the  oppressed,  the  redresser  of  wrongs,  and  the 
fierce  enemy  of  all  the  iniquities  of  the  feudal  r%ime.  It  is 
true,  however,  that  a  very  littie  of  this  chivalrous  spirit  goes 
a  great  way  towards  satisfying  the  commonalty,  who  are 
usually  ready  to  give  their  masters  credit  for  good  intentions. 
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The  justice  of  Don  Pedro,  which  has  become  proverbial, 
was  like  that  of  the  Moorish  sovereigns — ^prompt,  severe, 
almost  always  passionate,  and  frequently  capricious  in  its 
form.* 

A  singular  anecdote  of  this  king's  nocturnal  ramblings, 
immortalized  as  it  is  by  a  monument  still  existing  at  Seville, 
and  authenticated  by  the  most  careftd  writers,  ought  not, 
perhaps,  to  be  rejected  by  modem  criticism  on  account  of 
the  romantic  colours  with  which  it  has  been  embellished  by 
tradition. 

One  night  Don  Pedro,  it  is  related,  passing  alone  and 
disguised  through  a  back  street  of  Seville,  quarrelled  with  a 
stranger  upon  some  frivolous  pretext.  Tradition  —  ever 
minutely  circumstantial — records  that  the  stranger  was 
"  keeping  guard^'  over  the  street ;  that  is,  that  he  was 
hindering  passers  by  from  entering  it,  either  to  speak  with- 
out interruption  to  a  woman,  or  to  procure  that  fieicility  for 
a  friend.t  Swords  were  drawn,  and  the  king  killed  his 
adversary.  At  the  approach  of  the  officers  of  justice,  he 
took  flight  and  regained  the  Alcazar,  imagining  that  he  had 
not  been  recognised.  An  inquest  was  held.  The  only 
witness  of  the  duel  was  an  old  woman,  who,  by  the  light  of 
a  lamp,  had  confusedly  beheld  the  tragical  scene.  Accord- 
ing to  her  deposition,  the  two  cavalleros  had  concealed  their 
faces  under  their  cloaks,  as  was  the  custom  with  the  gallants 
of  Andalucia;  but  the  knees  of  one  of  them,  the  victor,  in 
walking,  cracked.  Now  everyone  at  Seville  knew  that  this 
cracking  of  the  knees  was  peculiar  to  the  king,  and  the  con- 
sequence of  some  malformation,  which  did  not,  however, 
prevent  him  from  being  active  and  expert  in  all  bodily 
exercises.  Somewhat  embarrassed  by  this  discovery,  the 
algiiazils  could  not  determine  whether  they  should  punish 
the  old  woman,  or,  which  would  be  still  better,  purchase 
her  silence.     The  king,  however,  ordered  a  sum  of  money 

*  Hence  Don  Pedro  is  called  in  Spanish  histoiy  the  Justiciar  as  frequently 

f  Tlua  ciMtam  a  few  yeaa  ago  still  eousted  in  Spain,  and  was  the  occasioii 
of  many  duels. 
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to  be  given  her,  and  avowed  himself  to  be  the  guflty 
person.  It  now  remained  to  pnnisb  the  offender,  which 
was  a  difficult  matter.  The  law  was  explicit  in  such  a 
case ;  the  murderer  ought  to  be  beheaded,  and  his  head 
exposed  on  the  place  where  the  crime  had  been  committed. 
Don  Pedro  ordered  that  his  head,  wearing  a  crown,  should 
be  carved  in  stone,  and  the  bust  placed  in  a  niche  in  the 
middle  of  the  street  which  had  been  the  scene  of  the  combat. 
This  bust  was  restored  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  is 
Btm  to  be  seen  in  the  Calle  del  Candilejo  in  Seville.* 

This  ingenious  mode  of  escaping  out  of  a  dilemma,  although 
conformable  to  the  customs  of  the  middle  ages, "  proved  rather 
the  king's  fertility  of  invention,"  remarks  a  modem  writer^ 
"  than  his  impartiality.''  The  following  anecdote  will  give 
a  more  favourable  idea  of  his  justice.  A  priest  provided 
with  a  rich  benefice  had  deeply  injured  a  shoemaker.  On 
being  brought  before  an  ecclesiastical  tribunal — the  only 
one  to  which  he  was  amenable — the  priest  was,  for  his  crime^ 
suspended  for  some  months  fix>m  the  exercise  of  his  sacer- 
dotal functions.  The  artisan,  dissatisfied  with  the  sentence, 
determined  to  punish  the  offence  himself;  and,  lying  in 
wait  for  his  adversary,  inflicted  upon  him  severe  corporeal 
chastisement.  He  was  immediately  arrested,  tried,  and 
sentenced  to  death.  He  appealed  to  the  king.  The  gross 
partiality  of  the  ecclesiastical  judges  had  produced  much 
scandal.  Don  Pedro  parodied  their  sentence  by  condemning 
the  shoemaker  to  abstain  fix>m  making  shoes  for  a  year. 


VII. 

CIVIL  WAR. CAPTIVITY   OF  DON   PEDRO. 

Several  acts  of  aggression  on  the  part  of  the  followers  of 
Albuquerque,  provoked  by  the  violence    of   the    Padillas, 

*  It  is  mid  that  this  name  was  given  to  the  street  in  menuny  of  the  lamp 
which  cast  itB  light  \xpoa  the  duellists. — Znfiiga,  "Annales  leAftiPipi^Tt^wM  de 
SeviUa." 
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fomislied  Don  Pedro  with  a  pretext  for  breaking  the 
treaty  which  he  had  just  concluded^  and  even  for  attacking 
the  object  of  his  resentment,  the  chief  of  the  faction.  In 
the  spring  of  the  year  1354,  Don  Pedro  suddenly  appeared 
with  a  little  army  before  Medellin,  a  town  in  Estremadura, 
of  which  Albuquerque  was  lord.  The  holders  of  the  castle 
capitulated  to  the  king,  who  immediately  ordered  it  to  be 
dismantled.  After  this  success,  Don  Pedro  quickly  bent 
his  steps  towards  the  town  of  Albuquerque,  the  principal 
lordship  of  Don  Juan  Alonso,  whose  surname  was  derived 
from  it,  and  invested  that  place.  The  siege  giving  promise 
of  a  long  duration,  Don  Pedro  left  his  two  brothers,  Don 
Padrique  and  Don  Enrique,  with  Juan  de  Yillagera,  before 
the  castle,  and  after  having  despatched  ambassadors  to  the 
King  of  Portugal,  demanding  that  Albuquerque  should  be 
delivered  up  to  him,  returned  to  Castile. 

Whilst,  therefore,  hostilities  were  feebly  prosecuted  on  the 
Portuguese  frontier,  Don  Pedro,  in  the  fickleness  of  youthful 
power  uncontrolled,  forgot  his  kingdom  and  his  vengeance 
in  a  new  passion.  Maria  de  PadiUa  seemed  to  have  lost 
the  empire  which  she  had  hitherto  exercised  over  his  heart. 
Having  suffered  much  for  some  time,  and  now  feeling  the 
period  of  pr^nancy  approaching,  she  announced  her  inten- 
tion of  quitting  the  court  and  the  world,  and  retiring  into 
a  cloister.  It  is  unknown,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  little 
import,  what  lovers'  quarrels  had  provoked  this  sudden  reso- 
lution ;  but  it  is  certain  that  Don  Pedro,  far  from  opposing 
his  mistress's  project,  pressed  its  execution.  He  even  wrote 
to  the  Pope  to  solicit  the  necessary  authorities  for  founding 
a  convent  under  the  patronage  of  Santa  Clara,  of  which 
Maria  de  Padilla  was  to  be  the  superior,  and  wherein  she 
would  take  the  vows.* 

The  rupture  was  complete,  and  appeared  irrevocable. 
The  king  was  in  love  with  Dofia  Juana,  daughter  of  Don 
Pedro  de  Castro,  surnamed  De  la  Guerra,  and  widow  of 
Don  Diego  de  Haro,  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  Lords  of 

*  This  permittioii  wm  granted  by  Innocent  YI. — Biunal^  "  AniuJes  EocU" 
yeiurl354. 
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Biscaj.  As  virtuous  as  she  was  fiiir,  Dona  Juana  was  pnx^ 
against  all  temptations.  The  passion  of  the  king  only 
increasing  with  the  opposition  it  met,  he  at  last  spoke  of 
marriage^  and  offered  his  hand  and  crown  to  the  young 
widow.  Strange  as  this  prcqposition  appeared,  the  relations 
of  Dofia  Juana  at  once  perceived  that  a  prince  so  violent 
and  impetuous  would  overcome  every  obstacle.  It  was^ 
however,  first  necessary  to  prove  that  he  was  free  to  wed. 
Don  Pedro  pretended  that  his  marriage  with  Blanche  de 
Bourbon  was  null  and  void,  and  upon  this  delicate  point 
gave  explanations  which  remained  secret,  but  which  satisfied 
Enrique  Enriquez,  the  husband  of  one  of  Dona  Juana's 
aunts,  and  Men  Rodriguez  de  Senabria,  a  Galician  knight^ 
both  of  whom  were  charged,  in  the  character  of  arbiters,  to 
make  inquiry  into  the  position  of  the  king.  The  arguments 
employed  to  convince  them  may  be  imagined,  when  we  see 
Enriquez  obtain  as  a  guarantee  for  the  execution  of  the 
promise  of  marriage  made  by  the  king  the  custody  of  the 
castles  of  Jaen,  Duenas,  and  Caistrojeriz.  Probably  the 
complaisance  of  Men  Rodriguez  was  purchased  in  a  similar 
manner.  Don  Pedro,  thus  fortified  with  their  approbation^ 
repaired  directly  to  Cuellar,  the  residence  of  the  fair  Juana. 
She,  however,  exacted  one  more  proof  of  his  ability  to 
marry  her  ere  her  last  scruples  could  be  overcome.  At  her 
entreaty  two  prelates,  the  bishops  of  Salamanca  and  Avil2t, 
were  sent  for  by  the  king,  and  commanded  to  attest  that  he 
was  free  to  contract  marriage.  Whether  they  yielded  to 
threats,  or  suffered  themselves  to  be  won  by  presents,  they 
did  not  hesitate  to  confirm  the  decision  of  the  first  arbiters. 
Dofia  Juana  then  consented,  and  the  marriage  was  imme- 
diately solemnized  in  the  church  of  Cuellar,  where  the 
Bishop  of  Salamanca  pronounced  a  benediction  on  the 
wedded  pair. 

However  headstrong  the  passions  of  a  king  of  eighteen,  it 
is  diflScult  to  account  for  so  scandalous  an  act  as  this.  Can 
we  admit  Don  Pedro  to  have  been  really  in  error  with 
respect  to  the  validity  of  lus  union  with  Blanche  of  Bourbon? 
Ayala,  the  only  contemporary  who  furnishes  us  with  any 
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information  concerning  this  singular  transaction,  relates  that 
the  king,  in  order  to  prove  the  nullity  of  his  marriage  with 
the  French  princess,  would  have  appealed  to  certain  protests 
made  by  him  at  Valladolid  at  the  time  of  his  marriage. 
But  of  these  protests  there  exists  no  trace,  and  indeed  they 
were  never  afterwards  produced.  Besides,  what  coercion 
could  have  taken  place  ?  At  the  period  when  Don  Pedro 
joined  Blanche,  the  authority,  or  more  properly  the  domi- 
nation of  Albuquerque,  had  yielded  to  the  ascendancy  of 
Maria  de  Padilla — ^that  is,  to  the  person  most  interested  in 
finding  arguments  or  pretexts  against  the  marriage.  Now, 
on  the  contrary,  it  has  been  seen  that  Maria  de  Padilla 
interfered  to  effect  a  kind  of  reconciliation  between  her 
lover  and  the  young  queen.  What  time  could  Don  Pedro 
have  found  more  favourable,  not  merely  to  protest  against 
his  marriage,  but  to  break  it  off,  than  that  of  his  arrival  at 
Valladolid,  when,  aided  by  the  forces  of  Don  Enrique  and 
Don  Tello,  he  had  just  shaken  off  the  yoke  of  his  mother 
and  his  minister  ? 

Notwithstanding  all  these  considerations,  it  seems  unwise 
to  absolutely  refuse  credence  to  the  assumption  of  a  protest 
having  been  secretly  made  by  the  king.  He  might,  perhaps, 
while  yielding  to  the  entreaties  of  his  mother  and  some  of 
his  counsellors,  wish  to  reserve  for  a  future  day  the  means 
of  declaring  the  nullity  of  a  union  which  he  had  contracted 
with  the  greatest  reluctance.  Doubtless,  any  reservations 
he  might  then  make,  according  to  his  own  calculations, 
could  only  be  for  the  advantage  of  Maria  de  Padilla.  Now 
he  used  them  against  her.  His  duplicity  with  regard  to 
Dona  Juana  soon  became  manifest.  Subsequent  circum- 
stances prove  that  in  a  fit  of  ill- humour  he  sought  to  give 
Maiia  de  Padilla  a  rival,  or  perhaps  only  to  show  her  that 
he  could  bestow  his  affection  upon  another.  Fascinated  for 
a  moment  by  the  beauty  of  Dona  Juana,  and  irritated  by 
her  resistance,  he  had  recourse  to  this  sacrilegious  farce  as 
the  only  means  of  vanquishing  her  scruples.  No  cost  was 
too  great,  so  that  he  could  gratify  his  passion.  He  gains 
over  to  his  interest  the  relatives  of  Dona  Juana,  he  corrupts 
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or  intimidates  the  bishops^  he  takes  all  the  oaths  required 
of  him,  and  at  last  succeeds  in  celebrating  an  impious 
marriage.  But  no  sooner  has  he  enjoyed  his  new  conquest 
than  he  raises  the  mask.  From  the  daj  succeeding  that  of 
his  nuptials,  his  good  faith  may  be  duly  estimated. 

The  stipulated  order  for  the  surrender  of  the  castles  to 
Enrique  Enriquez  is  revoked.  The  same  day  he  quits 
Dona  Juana,  never  to  see  her  again,  leaving  her  only  the 
demesne  of  Duenas,  a  kind  of  indemnity  which  he  could  not 
refuse  his  victim.*  The  sacrilege  of  a  double  marriage  did 
not  arrest  the  course  of  Don  Pedro  for  a  moment.  He  was 
aware  that  all  the  odium  would  fall  upon  the  bishops  who 
sanctioned  it.  The  age  of  the  king,  and  his  unbridled  love 
of  pleasure,  scarcely  allow  us  to  attribute  to  him,  in  this 
transaction,  the  calculations  of  a  crafty  policy.  He  had, 
however,  already  humbled  the  clergy  by  his  decrees  at 
Seville.  Perhaps  at  Cuellar  he  exulted  in  compromising 
two  illustrious  prelates,  feeling  certain  that  the  scandal  of 
their  compliance  with  his  wishes  would  reflect  upon  the 
whole  church,  whose  power  and  influence  he  sought  to 
diminish. 


VIII. 

COALITION  BETWEEN  THE  BASTAED  PRINCES  AND 
ALBUQUERQUE. 

The  web  of  life  is  truly  of  a  mingled  yam.  On  the  same 
day  as  that  of  the  marriag;e — if  such  a  mockery  of  the  boly 
rite  may  be  so  termed — of  Don  Pedro  with  Juana  de  Castro^ 

*  Dofia  Juana,  in  the  sequel,  kept  the  title  of  Queen.  This  appears  to  have 
greatly  annoyed  Don  Pedro,  who,  however,  took  no  step  to  oblige  her  to  re- 
nounce the  title.  Juana  de  Castro  lies  buried  in  the  metropolitan  church  of  St. 
Jago,  where  a  magnificent  tomb  was  erected  to  her  memory.  The  royal  arms 
and  crown  of  Castile,  and  those  of  De  Castro  without  a  crown,  are  engraven  cm 
the  monument.  Underneath  the  figure  of  the  Lady  Juana,  who  is  represented 
attired  in  royal  robes  and  wearing  a  crown,  is  the  following  inscriptioii: — 
"  Aqui  yuce  Dofia  Juana  de  Castro,  Reyna  de  Castilla,  que  fino  en  21  de  Agosto^ 
era  de  1412." 
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Tery  startling  news  surprised  him  at  Caellar.  One  of  the 
cavalleros  arrived  in  hot  haste  from  the  frontier,  announcing 
to  him  that  the  Conde  de  Trastamara  and  Don  Fadrique 
had  raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  and  that,  leagued  with 
Albuquerque,  they  were  now  preparing  to  enter  Castile. 

These,  then,  were  the  deeds  of  Christian  knights  and 
princes  in  those  days  of  chivalry  which  have  been  so  much 
vaunted  by  poets  and  romancists.  With  what  a  shudder 
must  the  student  of  the  annals  of  these  "  bad  old  times'' 
contemplate  the  spectacle  of  these  young  princes,  of  scarcely 
twenty  summers,  who,  we  have  seen,  treated  by  their  king  and 
brother  with  the  most  generous  confidence,  feign  unbounded 
devotion  to  him,  flatter  his  favourites,  humble  themselves  at 
the  feet  of  his  mistress,  encourage  the  weakness  and  irre- 
gularities of  their  sovereign,  and  a  few  days  later,  disregard- 
ing their  oaths,  ally  themselves  with  the  assassin  of  their 
mother  against  their  benefactor !  What  a  contrast  between 
this  precocious  dissimulation,  and  the  chivalric  arrogance  ot 
the  old  minister,  challenging  the  two  Bastards  to  meet  him 
in  the  lists  before  the  King  of  Portugal !  Whilst,  in  the 
retirement  of  his  exile,  Albuquerque,  unjustly  attacked,  was 
making  preparations  for  open  war  against  the  young  princes^ 
who  had  been  ever  the  objects  of  his  dislike,  Don  Enrique 
was  coolly  calculating  the  relative  advantages  of  loyalty  and 
treason.  Undoubtedly  he  did  not  then  dream  of  wresting 
the  crown  from  his  brother,  but  foreseeing  in  a  civil  war  his 
personal  aggrandisement,  he  wished,  in  order  to  render  his 
rebellion  more  formidable,  to  obtain  the  support  of  the  only 
man  who  then  dared  to  make  head  against  Don  Pedro, 
Ayala,  who  cannot  be  suspected  of  calumniating  a  prince 
whose  cause  he  served  with  his  own  sword,  unhesitatingly 
asserts  that  the  first  idea  of  this  alliance  was  conceived  by 
the  Conde  de  Trastamara. 

Whatever  surprise  Albuquerque  might  have  felt  at  such 
an  overture  as  an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive  against  the 
king,  when  first  brought  to  him  by  the  young  prince's  con* 
fessor,  the  offer  of  the  two  Bastards  served  his  plans  of  ven* 
geance  too  well  for  him  to  hesitate  to  accept  it  with  eager-* 
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ness.  An  interview  was  immediately  arranged;  and  to 
attest  tlie  sincerity  of  their  defection,  Don  Enrique  and  Don 
Fadrique  began  with  arresting  the  brother  of  Maria  de 
Padilla,  Joan  de  Yillagera,  who  commanded  conjointly  with 
them  the  troops  collected  in  Estremadura.  After  taking 
this  decisive  step,  the  new  confederates  met  at  Riba  de  Cayo« 
a  village  upon  the  fix>ntier  of  Castile  and  Portugal,  and  there 
confirmed  their  pact  by  the  oaths  customary  upon  such  occa- 
sions. Albuquerque  immediately  counted  out  to  the  two 
brothers  a  sum  of  200,000  maravedis,  under  pretence  of 
subsidies  for  their  men-at-arms,  and  delivered  to  them,  as 
pledges  of  his  faith,  several  of  his  castles,  amongst  others 
the  very  one   which  they  were  charged   by  the  king  to 


Don  Enrique,  in  this  first  conference,  explained  the 
treason  he  had  so  darkly  and  deeply  conceived.  He  pro- 
posed to  dethrone  his  brother,  or  at  least  to  raise  up  against 
him  a  powerful  competitor,  who  would,  he  thought,  persuade 
the  King  of  Portugal  to  join  in  the  coalition.  It  was  the 
Infante  Don  Pedro  of  Portugal  whom  Don  Enrique  wished 
to  proclaim  King  of  Castile,  and  who  was  grandson  of  Don 
Sancho  on  the  mother^s  side,  and  was  thus  one  degree  nearer 
the  royal  stock  than  Don  Pedro,  son  of  Alfonso  and  great- 
grandson  of  Don  Sancho.  At  this  period,  when  the  right 
of  succession  to  the  throne,  but  recently  contested  in  the 
battle-field,  was  not  irrevocably  fixed,  the  transmission  of 
the  crown  to  the  eldest  male  of  the  royal  lineage — a  system 
still  existing  amongst  Oriental  nations — ^was  allowed  by  the 
customs  of  the  age,  and  moreover  sanctioned  by  precedent. 
The  exclusion  of  the  Infantes  de  la  Cerda,  and  the  recog- 
nition of  Don  Sancho  by  the  Cortes,  legalized  to  a  certain 
d^ree  the  pretensions  of  the  Portuguese  prince,  and  the 
confederates  might  fairly  hope  to  get  them  admitted  by  a 
new  Cortes.  Such  an  arrangement  would  satisfy  the  pride 
of  the  nobles  as  well  as  that  of  the  commons.  It  was;,  in 
fact,  easy  to  believe  that  Castile,  owing  its  present  greatness 
to  the  union  of  several  states  under  one  sovereign,  would 
favourably  receive  a  pretender  who  brought  a  vast  kingdom 
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as  his  portion.  The  project  was  therefore  immediately 
adopted  by  Albuquerque^  and  transmitted  to  the  Infante  of 
Portugal  by  his  favourite^  Alvar  de  Castro.  It  could  not^ 
howerer^  immediately  be  carried  into  execution,  on  account 
of  the  energetic  resistance  which  it  met  firom  the  reigning 
king)  Don  Alfonso  lY.  Not  only  did  that  monarch  hasten 
to  disclaim  it,  but  he  even  recalled  the  prince  his  son  fix)m 
the  frontier,  and  prohibited  him  from  corresponding  with 
the  conspirators  whose  promises  for  a  moment  had  seduced 
him.  At  the  same  time  when  the  alliance  between  Albu- 
querque and  the  young  princes  was  concluded,  Queen  Maria, 
mother  of  Don  Pedro,  precipitately  quitted  the  Portuguese 
court,  and  anxious,  no  doubt,  to  avoid  any  suspicion  of  con* 
nivance  with  the  rebels,  returned  to  Castile  by  a  circuitous 
route,  as  though  seeking  to  avoid  meeting  them.  If  the 
chronicler,  however,  may  be  believed,  this  long  journey  had 
its  charms  for  her.  Martin  Alfonso  Telho,  a  Portuguese 
knight,  ''  held  her  horse's  bridle  the  whole  way,''  and  thus 
entirely  occupied  by  the  passion  which  she  had  inspired,  she 
sought  solitude  in  preference  to  bearing  a  part  in  the  great 
political  events  which  were  impending. 

No  sooner  had  the  tidings  of  his  brothers'  treachery 
reached  Don  Pedro — the  intelligence  of  which  was  confirmed 
by  Juan  de  Villagera,  who  had  effected  his  escape— ^than, 
leaving  for  ever  Dona  Juana  de  Castro,  the  Castilian  king 
hastened,  on  the  day  after  his  wedding,  to  Castrojeriz,  the 
town  he  had  assigned  to  his  immediate  vassals  as  a  place  of 
meeting.  He  also  summoned  there  his  two  cousins,  the  two 
Infiwtes  of  Aragon,  who  had  just  returned  from  their  visit 
to  Portugal.  The  conspiracy  of  the  Conde  de  Trastamara 
and  the  Master  of  St.  Jago  had,  however,  extended  beyond 
the  Estremadura.  On  hearing  of  the  rebellion  of  his 
brother,  Don  Tello  endeavoured  to  excite  Biscay  to  revolt, 
and  used  all  his  efforts  to  raise  troops  from  the  wide  domains 
of  his  wife,  the  heiress  of  the  Laras.  This  was  a  fresh  act 
of  treason,  proving  to  Don  Pedro  what  kind  of  men  they 
were  whom  he  had  loaded  with  favours.  In  the  hope  of 
creating  a  powerful  diversion  in  Biscay,  the  king  at  once 
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married  the  In&nte  Don  Juan  de  Aragon  to  Dona  Isabel 
de  Lara,  second  daughter  of  Don  Juan  Nunez^  and  disin- 
heriting, by  his  own  authority,  the  elder  of  the  two  sisters^ 
Don  Tello's  wife,  he  bestowed  upon  the  Aragonese  prince 
the  title  of  Lord  of  Biscay  and  Lara.  He  thus  opposed  the 
Infantes  of  Aragon  to  his  brothers,  relying  upon  a  fidelity 
magnificently  paid  for  in  advance.  Although  betrayed  by 
his  nearest  kin,  Don  Pedro  still  believed  in  the  strength  of 
the  ties  of  blood.  This  time  he  reposed  confidence  in  the 
devotion  of  his  cousins : — he  was  destined  to  gain  cruel  expe* 
rience  before  parting  finally  with  the  illusions  of  youth. 

In  the  midst  of  warlike  preparations,  to  which  he  devoted 
himself  with  unvarying  activity,  he  learned  that  Do&a  Maria 
de  Padilla  had  a  second  time  made  him  a  father.  There  is 
no  doubt  but  that  the  lovers  were  reconciled,  since  Dona 
Juana  was  forsaken  like  Blanche  de  Bourbon.  The  king 
gave  his  daughter  the  significant  name  of  Constanza,*  in 
which  we  seem  to  read  a  promise  made  to  Maria  de  Padilla. 
He  kept  it  more  faithfully  than  those  oaths  he  had  sworn 
before  the  holy  altar. 

The  confederates  did  not  leave  him  time  to  celebrate  his 
daughter's  birth.  Every  day  revealed  to  the  king  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  scheme  formed  by  his  brothers,  and  their  con* 
nexion  with  all  the  malcontents  in  Castile.  In  the  north 
a  powerful  ally  declared  in  their  favour.  This  was  Don 
Fernando  de  Castro,  brother  of  Dona  Juana,  that  taife  of  a 
day  whom  Don  Pedro  had  just  abandoned.  Don  Fernando 
had  in  Galicia  numerous  vassals  and  an  almost  regal  influ- 
ence. He  was  irritated  by  the  affront  done  to  his  sister^ 
and  had  moreover  another  motive  for  joining  the  rebels.  He 
loved  Dona  Juana,  natural  daughter  of  Don  Alfonso  and 

*  Don  Pedro,  donbtletB,  like  oar  great  Plantagenet,  Edward  the  First — who 
ordered  the  legend  ptictum  terve  to  be  inscribed  upon  his  tomb  at  Westminster 
— felt  how  keenly  his  life  and  reign  had  been  embittered  by  the  fidthleasness  of 
many  who  had  sworn  allegianoe  to  him.  Doila  Constanza  afterwards  married 
John  of  Qaant»  who  in  right  of  hb  wife,  claimed  the  crown  of  Castile.  She  in- 
herited the  taste  of  her  oonntrymen,  and  established  an  annual  Corrida  de  torot 
at  her  domain  at  Tutbnry,  in  Staffordshire.  The  Feast  of  the  Assumption  of 
the  Virgin  was  the  day  appointed  for  this  Spanish  sport,  which  was,  however, 
discontinued  in  1778,  in  consequence  of  some  accident. 
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Dona  Leonor^  and  as  the  price  of  his  defection,  the  Conde 
de  Trastamara  held  out  hopes  of  his  sister's  hand.  Love 
and  yengeance,  the  two  great  chivalric  passions,  distin- 
guished him  from  the  rest  of  the  rebels,  who  were  actuated 
only  hy  ambition  or  cupidity.  Fernando  de  Castro  was 
punctilious  on  the  score  of  honour,  and  before  resorting  to 
arms  sought  to  satisfy  his  conscience.  The  feudal  code 
furnished  him  with  the  means  thereto.  The  following  was 
the  curious  expedient  to  which  he  had  recourse  to  release 
himself  from  the  homage  he  owed  to  the  king.  He  crossed 
the  river  Minho,  which  separates  Castile  from  Portugal,  and 
encamped  at  Monzon,  upon  the  Portuguese  territory.  Every 
day,  after  hearing  mass,  he  forded  the  Minho,  and  entering 
Salvatierra,  the  first  Castilian  town  which  meets  the  traveller 
coming  from  Monzon,  pronounced  these  words  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  public  notary : — "  I  here  take  leave  of  King 
Don  Pedro,  King  of  Castile  and  Leon,  and  denaturalize 
mjrself  for  the  following  causes :  first,  because  the  said  king 
endeavoured  to  kill  me  in  a  toumay  at  Yalladolid,  at  the 
time  of  his  marriage  with  Blanche  de  Bourbon ;  secondly, 
because  he  has  insulted  my  sister,  first  saying  that  he  took 
her  for  wife  and  queen,  and  then,  after  treating  her  with 
contumely,  leaving  her.'^  After  each  of  these  declarations  he 
received  an  authenticated  copy  from  the  hands  of  the  notary, 
and  thus  provided  with  nine  verbal  processes,  Fernando  con- 
sidered that  he  was  absolved  from  his  oath  of  allegiance. 
He  then  hastened  to  arm  his  vassals,  and  to  recruit  for  sol- 
diers, and  having  seized  Pontferrada,  he  there  awaited  his 
allies,  who  were  already  in  full  march  towards  the  province 
of  Salamanca. 

Albuquerque  and  Don  Enrique,  without  wasting  time  in 
idle  formalities,  had  crossed  the  Tagus  by  the  bridge  of 
Alcantara,  after  having  devastated  the  entire  neighbourhood 
of  Badajos.  Obliged  to  leave  garrisons  in  a  multitude  of 
petty  fortresses,  they  arrived  before  Ciudad  Bodrigo  with  a 
body  of  only  some  four  hundred  horse,  hoping  to  draw  over 
to  their  side  the  Master  of  Alcantara,  Perez  Ponce,  who  had 
made  it  his  place  of  residence.     Of  a  truth,  the  Master  did 
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not  wdoome  them,  bat  forgetful  of  the  favours  he  had 
recently  received  from  the  king,  he  made  no  effort  to  oppose 
their  march,  and  preserving  a  strict  neutrality,  was  ready  to 
take  whichever  side  might  prove  most  fortunate. 

Albuquerque  and  the  C!onde  de  Trastamara,  frustrated  in 
their  attempts  upon  Ciudad  Bodrigo,  pursued  their  march 
towards  the  north,  and  effected  a  junction  with  Fernando 
de  Castro  at  Barrios  de  Salas.  The  conde  penetrated  even 
as  ffur  as  the  Astunas  to  incite  those  provinces  to  revolt, 
and  recruit  there  for  soldiers.  Upon  his  side,  too,  Don 
Fadriqae  boldly  urged  on  his  course.  Traversing  the  whole 
extent  of  La  Mancha,  he  marched  upon  Segura  de  la  Sierra, 
at  that  time  a  very  important  place,  situated  upon  the 
borders  of  the  kingdoms  of  Murcia  and  Jaen,  and  one  of  the 
principal  oommanderies  of  St.  Jago.  This  daring  movement 
intercepted  the  king's  communications  with  Andalucia,  and 
enabled  the  confederates  to  open  negotiations  with  the 
Aragonese  on  the  one  side,  and  with  the  Grenadian  Moors 
on  the  other.  Castilians  or  foreigners.  Christians  or 
Moslems,  everywhere  the  rebels  were  seeking  aUies. 

Far  from  suspecting  the  motives  for  the  inaction  of  the 
Aragonese  princes,  Don  Pedro,  believing  them  fully  deter- 
mined to  oppose  the  progress  of  Albuquerque,  had  directed 
all  his  attention  to  the  southern  side,  and  hastily  approached 
Segura,  in  order  to  prevent  that  place  fidling  into  the 
power  of  Don  Fadrique.  Before  setting  out  upon  this  ex- 
pedition, he  had  given  orders  to  transfer  Queen  Blanche 
from  the  castle  of  Arevalo  to  the  Alcazar  of  Toledo.  He 
feared,  and  not  unreasonably,  that  a  surprise  might  place 
her  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  who  would  make  use  of  her 
as  a  formidable  instrument  to  serve  their  own  purposes.  The 
execution  of  this  order  was  confided  to  the  uncle  of  Maria 
de  Padilla,  Juan  de  Hinestrosa,  who  had  just  been  appointed 
his  chamberlain.  This  intelligence  filled  all  the  nobility  of 
Toledo  with  indignation.  To  deliver  the  queen  into  the  hands 
of  the  uncle  of  the  &vourite  was,  they  said,  to  condemn 
her  to  death.  No  one  doubted  but  that  the  king  entertained 
the  most  sinister  designs  against   her,    and   the  unhappy 
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Blaache  was  already  regarded  as  a  devoted  victim.  When 
Hinestrosa  appeared  at  the  gates  of  Toledo^  conducting  his  fair 
young  prisoner,  and  endeavouring  to  reassure  her  by  lavishing 
upon  her  every  outward  mark  of  respect,  aU  hearts  were 
moTed  with  pity  and  anger.  The  ladies  especially — as  may 
be  imagined  from  the  nature  of  the  case— were  highly  ex- 
cited, accused  the  men  of  cowardice,  and,  in  the  name  of 
their  boasted  chivalry,  called  upon  them  to  avenge  their 
injured  queen.  The  cortege  entered  the  city  in  the  midst  of 
a  dense  multitude,  now  greeting  the  queen  with  acclamations,, 
now  venting  their  indignation  in  threatening  cries  against 
her  escort.  The  Bishop  of  Segovia,  who  accompanied  the 
prisoner,  requested  permission  for  her  to  enter  the  cathedral, 
in  order  to  pray  before  the  famous  stone  which,  it  is  said, 
preserves  the  impress  of  the  foot  of  the  Virgin,  and  which  is 
an  object  of  veneration  throughout  Spain.*  Hinestrosa  was 
too  courteous  to  refuse  the  request,  and  Blanche  entered  the 
church,  the  greater  number  of  the  soldiers  remaining  out* 
side,  surrounded  by  a  noisy  crowd,  which  increased  every 
moment.  Weary  with  a  rather  long  attendance,  and  fearing 
a  collision  between  the  rabble  and  his  men,  Hinestrosa 
respectfully  announced  to  the  queen  that  it  was  time  to 
repair  to  the  apartments  prepared  for  her  in  the  Alcazar. 
Queen  Blanche,  however,  then  refused  to  leave  the  sanctuary. 
The  clergy  of  Toledo  surrounded  her.  The  crowd  had 
pressed  into  the  cathedral,  and  Don  Pedro's  chamberlain 
being  ill  supported,  and  mcH'eover  disliking  his  office  of 
jailor,  did  not  dare  to  employ  violence  and  .tear,  the  queen 
from  her  asylum.  After  holding  long  conferences  with  the 
prelates  and  the  principal  inhabitants,  he  consented  to  allow 
her  to  take  up  her  abode  within  the  precincts  of  the  cathe- 
dral, until  he  received  the  king's  commands.  On  his  own 
part,  at  the  head  of  as  many  Toledan  cavalleros  as  were 
willing  to  follow  him,  he  went  to  join  the  king  at  Segura, 

*  Lq8  Bcjoi  Nnevot,  by  Don  X.  Lonzano*  lib.  i.  cap.  z.  It  was  upon  this  stone 
that  tbe  Uolj  Vir{^n  placed  her  feet  when  she  appeared  to  San  lldefonao,  and 
presented  him,  according  to  the  grave  author  just  cited,  a  chasuble  de  tela  de 
fide,  fi  linen  from  heaven. 
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trusting  that  the  city,  when  deprived  of  a  portion  of  its 
young  nobility,  would  become  more  submissive  and  tranquil. 
He  was  mistaken.  The  queen  was  perpetually  visited  in 
her  retreat  by  a  number  of  ladies,  who  came  to  condole  with 
her  upon  her  sad  fate  and  offer  their  services.  The  ladies 
of  her  suite,  and  more  particularly  her  camerara-mayor. 
Dona  Leonor  de  Saldana,  wife  of  the  lord  of  Haro,  implored 
the  compassion  of  their  visitors,  and  besought  them  to  save 
the  innocent  princess.  ''The  king,''  said  Dona  Leonor,  ''is 
betrayed  by  perfidious  counsellors.  The  Alcazar  of  Toledo 
will  be  the  tomb  of  our  queen,  and  soon  you  will  see  the 
uncle  of  Maria  de  Padilla  return  with  the  executioners,  who 
will  sacrifice  the  princess  to  the  hatred  of  an  unworthy  rival. 
Will  the  chivalry  of  Toledo  permit  so  dastardly  a  crime 
to  be  consummated  ?  Assuredly  the  king  will  one  day  be 
undeceived  as  to  the  real  character  of  his  favourites,  and  will 
then  thank  the  faithful  vassals  who  shall  have  prevented  this 
commission  of  a  crime." 

Blanche  uttered  no  complaint;  but  her  tears,  and  the 
terror  excited  by  the  very  name  of  her  husband,  spoke 
eloquently  enough  for  her.  The  youth  and  beauty  of  the 
queen  fascinated  the  young  nobles;  her  gentleness  and 
piety  touched  the  people ;  all  swore  to  protect  her  against 
her  enemies.  The  citizens  formed  a  faithful  guard  for  her 
protection,  and  continually  watched  the  episcopal  palace,  as 
if  anticipating  a  surprise.  Suddenly  a  report  was  spread 
that  Hinestrosa  had  returned  to  Toledo.  Hidalgos  and 
artisaiis  immediately  ran  to  arms;  the  streets  were  barricaded; 
in  an  instant  the  whole  city  was  in  commotion.  The 
alguazil-mayor  (Alfonso  Jufre  Tenorio)  and  the  alcaldes 
were  thrown  into  prison.  The  people  rushed  to  the  Alcazar, 
broke  open  its  gates,  and  drove  away  the  garrison.  So  that 
the  prison  which  her  husband  had  destined  for  her  became 
her  palace  and  her  fortress.  She  was  conducted  to  it  iu 
triumph. 

Don  Pedro,  after  a  few  unimportant  skirmishes  with  the 
garrison  of  Segura,  being  apprised  by  Hinestrosa  that  the 
young  queen  had  escaped  irom  his  hands,  left  some  troops 
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before  the  place,  and  set  out  forthwith  for  Toledo.  On  hid 
way  thither,  he  held  a  chapter  at  Ocana  of  those  among  the 
Knights  of  St.  Jago  who  remained  faithftd,  and  obliged  them 
to  depose  Don  Fadrique,  and  elect  in  his  stead  Juan  de 
Villagera,  the  bastard  brother  of  Dona  Maria  de  Padilla, 
although  that  cavallero  was  married,  contrary  to  the  statutes 
of  the  order.  This  election,  illegal  as  it  was,  became  never* 
theless  a  precedent  which  eventually  was  recognised. 

The  insurrection  at  Toledo  was  a  heavy  blow  to  the 
king's  cause.  Upon  the  intelligence  spreading  rapidly  that 
the  first  city  in  the  kingdom  was  in  open  rebellion,  a  number 
of  ricos  hombreM  and  knights,  until  then  undecided  as  to  the 
ooQise  they  should  pursue,  joined  the  rebels.  The  Infantes 
of  Aragon  were  the  first  to  raise  the  mask,  and  declare 
themselves  the  allies  of  Albuquerque  and  Don  Enrique, 
and  soon  after  their  mother.  Dona  Leonor,  the  king's  aunt, 
joined  them  at  Cuenca  de  Tamariz.  In  this  city  were 
assembled  the  greater  number  of  the  chiefs,  and  it  was 
there  that  they  concerted  and  sealed  their  alliance.  Until 
then,  each  of  the  rebels  had  made  war  in  his  own  name  and 
for  his  individual  advantage.  Each  had  his  own  grievances, 
for  which  he  sought  redress.  Albuquerque  complained  of 
the  unjust  usurpation  of  his  lands.  Fernando  de  Castro 
alleged  the  outrage  done  to  his  house.  The  citizens  of 
Toledo  declared  that  they  were  in  arms  to  defend  their 
queen.  As  for  Don  Pedro's  brothers  and  the  Infantes  of 
Aragon,  assuredly  Castile  had  yet  to  learn  what  charges 
tiiey  could  bring  against  a  king  who  had  ever  been  generous 
and  kind  to  them.  At  Cuenca,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Queen-dowager  of  Aragon,  the  confederates  chose  their 
banner  and  published  their  manifesto.  The  popular  sym- 
pathy, which  had  been  so  powerfully  excited  by  the  mis- 
ibrtunes  of  Blanche,  convinced  them  that  they  could  not  do 
better  than  give  her  name  to  their  cause.  They  therefore 
proclaimed  themselves  her  protectors,  and  despatched  a  herald 
to  the  king,  summoning  him  to  dismiss  his  mistress,  to  live 
as  a  good  husband  with  his  lawful  wife,  and,  in  fine,  to 
choose  other  counsellors.      They  were  already  in  a  position 
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to  dictate  terms  to  their  sovereign.  The  troops  left  behind 
at  Segura  had  deserted^  and  now  accompanied  Fadrique  as 
their  liberator  into  the  capital  of  New  Castile.  Each  day 
some  noble  deserted  the  king  to  join  the  rebels.  Nearly 
all  the  northern  provinces  were  in  a  state  of  open  insur- 
rection— ^Albuquerque  ruling  supreme  in  the  kingdom  of 
Leon ;  De  Castro  in  Ghdicia ;  the  Conde  de  Trastamara  in 
the  Asturias.  Don  Tello,  after  having  incited  Biscay  to 
rebellion^  had  brought  troops  to  the  assistance  of  the  In&ntes 
of  Aragon^  who  were  already  masters  of  a  part  of  Castile. 
All  of  these  had  written  to  Queen  Blanche,  assiuing  her  of 
their  devotion,  and  while  spreading  everywhere  the  fever  of 
revolt,  pretended  to  be  merely  executing  her  orders.  Alto- 
gether their  folrces  amounted  to  six  or  seven  thousand  men* 
at-arms,  without  counting  infantry.  The  king,  completely 
disheartened  by  this  continued  series  of  defections,  could 
with  difficulty  retain  six  hundred  horsemen  about  his 
person. 

Don  Pedro^s  first  care  in  this  extremity  was  for  the 
safety  of  his  favourite.  He  hastened  to  conduct  her  and 
his  mother,  the  queen-dowager,  to  the  strong  castle  of  Tor- 
desillas,  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  country  difficult  of  access, 
and  which  he  trusted  could  offer  a  successful  resistance  to 
the  rebels,  if  they  had  the  audacity  to  attack  it.  This  fortress, 
with  the  large  town  of  Toro,  and  others  in  the  vicinage 
of  the  Duero,  were  the  only  places  whidi  still  recognised 
his  authority.  He  was  soon  pursued,  although  at  a  distance, 
by  the  insurgents,  who  were  reinforced  by  a  fresh  defection, 
namely  by  that  of  Don  Juan  de  la  Cerda ;  for  even  the  Lara 
faction  now  abandoned  the  king,  and  made  alliance  with  its 
ancient  foe.  La  Cerda,  as  forgetful  of  the  death  of  his 
father-in-law,  Alonso  Coronel,  as  the  king's  brothers  were  of 
that  of  their  mother,  Dona  Leonor,  entered  into  a  treaty 
with  Albuquerque.  The  confederates  laboured  unremittingly 
to  narrow  the  circle  with  which  they  had  surrounded  the 
king,  just  as  the  hunters  track  and  run  down  a  deer.  Even 
while  driving  him  into  his  last  stronghold,  they  fi^uently 
renewed  their  protestations  of  fidelity,  but  each  time  insisted 
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with  greater  vehemence  upon  the  pretensions  advanced  in 
their  manifesto.  The  Queen-dowager  of  Aragon  was  herself 
the  bearer  of  terms  of  accommodation  to  the  king^  or  rather 
represented  to  him  upon  what  conditions  he  might  yet 
preserve  his  crown.  These  were^  firsts  that  Maria  de  Padilla 
should  be  banished  to  a  convent  in  France  or  Aragon,  and  her 
relatives  dismissed  from  office ;  and  secondly,  that  the  king 
should  return  to  his  legitimate  spouse,  for  since  the  insur- 
rection at  Toledo,  the  league  affected  to  have  taken  up  arms 
solely  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  Queen  Blanche.  "  On  those 
terms^^^  said  Dona  Leonor,  "  the  king  will  find  none  but 
submissive  subjects,  anxious  in  all  things  to  obey  him.'' 
Notwithstanding  his  ill-fortune,  Don  Pedro  remained  in- 
flexible. He  replied  haughtily  that  he  would  never  treat 
with  the  confederates  until  they  had  first  laid  down  their 
aims  and  asked  fi>rgiveness. 

A  letter  addressed  at  this  juncture  by.  Don  Pedro  to  the 
then  Regent  of  Aragon  is  distinguished  by  a  tone  of  calm 
determination,  which  is  not  altogether  devoid  of  dignity, 
and  reveals  moreover  some  features  in  the  character  of  the 
young  king  which  deserve  mention.  The  latest  injury,  it 
shows,  was  that  of  which  Don  Pedro  was. most  sensible.  All 
his  anger  is  directed  against  the  In&ntes  of  Aragon.  He 
forgets  his  brothers ;  not  a  single  bitter  word  against  Don 
Enrique  escapes  him ;  he  does  not  name  Don  Fadrique,  and 
if  he  mentions  Don  Tello,  it  is  only  in  some  measure  to 
excuse  him,  and  to  attribute  to  traitorous  counsels  the  part 
he  bears  in  the  rebellion.  His  energetic  character  is  not  yet 
soured  by  misfortune.  So  much  treachery  excites  his  indig- 
nation, but  he  does  not  yet  exhibit  that  unrelenting  hatred 
with  which  the  bitter  experience  of  the  conduct  of  his 
contemporaries  subsequently  inspired  him. 

By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Atienza,  the  court  of 
Aragon  ought  to  have  afforded  the  King  of  Castile  assistance ; 
but  in  iiict,  it  viewed  with  secret  pleasure  the  disorders  of 
the  unhappy  kingdom  and  the  impoverishment  of  a  formid- 
able rival.  The  reply  was  evasive^  and  Aragon  abandoned 
Don  Pedro  to  his  ill-fortune. 
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IX. 

DEATH   OF  ALBUQUERQUE. 

The  confederates,  notwithstanding  the  superiority  of  their 
forces,  dared  not  offer  battle  to  Don  Pedro,  or  besiege  him 
in  any  of  the  places  which  stiU  remained  faithful  to  him  ; 
and  whilst  the  greater  number  of  the  ricos  hombres,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  chieft,  still  respected  the  majesty  of  the 
throne,  and  temporized  with  the  more  powerful  towns,  they 
did  not  hesitate  to  employ  main  force  to  reduce  those  of  less 
importance.  They  took  Medina  del  Campo  by  storm,  and 
having  previously  summoned  its  inhabitants  to  open  their 
gates,  delivered  the  place  up  to  pillage.  They  here  met  with 
an  irreparable  loss.  The  man  most  fitted  to  maintain  union 
amongst  a  number  of  nobles  animated  by  opposite  interests, 
Albuquerque  himself,  died  suddenly  at  Medina,  a  few  days 
after  the  capture  of  that  town,  in  the  commencement  of  the 
autumn  of  1354.  His  physician.  Maestro  Paolo,  an  Italian^ 
who  was  attached  to  the  house  of  the  Infante  Don  Fernando, 
was  suspected  of  having  administered  a  subtle  poison  in  the 
draught  which  he  had  prescribed  for  an  apparently  slight 
indisposition.  This  charge  naturally  involved  the  king, 
who  was  more  interested  than  any  one  else  in  Albuquerque's 
death ;  and  eventually  Don  Pedro  justified  but  too  well  the 
imputation  of  his  enemies,  by  making  this  man  magnificent 
presents,  apparently  not  so  much  as  a  reward  for  his  pro- 
fessional skill  as  the  payment  of  a  crime. 

Albuquerque  in  his  last  moments  did  not  belie  the  firmness 
of  his  character.  When  at  the  point  of  death,  he  assembled 
his  vassals,  and  made  them  swear  to  make  neither  peace  nor 
truce  with  the  king  untU  they  had  obtained  satisfaction  for 
his  wrongs.  In  imitation,  perhaps,  of  our  great  Plantagenet, 
Edward  I.,  he  directed  that  his  body  should  be  carried  at 
the  head  of  their  battalion  so  long  as  the  war  lasted,  as 
though  unwilling  to  lay  down  his  hatred  and  authority  until 
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thej  had  triiunphed  over  his  enemies.  From  tlie  depth  of 
his  coffin  he  still  seemed  to  preside  over  the  councils  of  the 
league^  and  each  time  that  they  deliberated  upon  their 
common  interests,  his  corpse  was  interrogated^  and  his  major- 
domo^  Cabeza  de  Vaca^  replied  in  the  name  of  his  deceased 
master.* 

A  short  time  after  the  death  of  Albuquerque^  Don 
Fadrique  rejoined  the  main  army  of  the  league^  bringing 
with  him  from  Toledo  a  body  of  fiye  or  six  hundred 
horsemen^  and  all  the  money  found  in  the  coffers  of  Don 
Simuel  Levi,  the  king's  treasurer,  besides  a  considerable 
sam  that  Queen  Blanche  had  herself  delivered  to  him.  Both 
parties  were  determined  to  prolong  the  war ;  the  young 
princes  because  they  saw  the  king's  distress  augment  daily; 
Don  Pedro  because  his  only  hope  was  to  divide  his  antago- 
nists. In  fact,  conferences  without  number  were  held,  the 
cavalleros  of  the  two  camps  meeting  each  other  with  a 
courtesy  which  sufficiently  bore  witness  to  the  indifference 
they  felt  for  the  quarrels  of  their  chieftains.  One  day  the 
king,  being  at  Toro,  received  ambassadors  from  the  league. 
Before  listening  to  the  propositions  of  which  they  were 
bearers,  he  ought,  according  to  the  etiquette  of  the  period, 
to  have  assigned  them  a  residence  with  one  of  the  nobles  of 
his  court.  This  species  of  hospitality  was  then  held  in  high 
estimation.  Alvarez  de  Toledo  and  Jufre  Tenorio  disputed 
vehemently  the  privilege  of  lodging  the  hostile  envoys.  From 
words  they  came  to  blows,  and  each  calling  his  firiends  to  his 
aid,  there  ensued,  even  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  a  kind  of 
fniUe^  in  which  several  knights  were  either  killed  or  wounded. 
Don  Pedro,  during  the  struggle,  betrayed  some  partiality  for 
Alvarez,  whereupon  Tenorio,  who  till  then  had  served  the 
king  with  devotion,  considered  himself  aggrieved,  and  at  once 
quitting  Toro  with  all  his  followers,  passed  into  the  rebel 
camp.  Such  was  the  haughty  susceptibility  of  the  feudal 
nobles,  ever  ready  to  break  with  their  sovereigns  upon  the 
most  frivolous  pretences.  It  appears  that  when  words  arose 
between  Tenorio  and  Alvarez,  the  former,  carried  away  by 
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paanon,  struck  the  latter  with  hk  kiufe.  In  the  general 
conflict  that  ensued,  a  nephew  of  De  Toledo  was  killed. 
"  And  became,^  says  Ayala,  "  the  king  appeared  to  fayonr 
De  Toledo,  and  heeaaae  they  had  finr  of  the  king  henceforth, 
Jnan  Tenmo,  the  king's  repostero-mayor.  Men  Sodrigues 
Tenorio,  and  Alfonso  Jufre  Tenorio,  departed  from  the  king's 
oonrt  and  jcnned  the  confederate  lords.'' 

On  snch  slight  gronnds  was  Don  Pedro  deserted  in  his 
greatest  extremity  by  Jnan  Tenorio,  who,  like  Gayeston  with 
Edward  of  Caemarron,  had  been  rather  his  associate  than 
his  minister — and  whom  we  picture  to  oniselyes  as  constant 
a  companion  of  the  king  in  lus  noctnmal  rambles  through 
Serille  as  Vizier  Giafar  was  of  Haionn  al  Raschid  in  Bagdad, 
or  Buckingham  of  our  Charles  at  Madrid.  Wounded  pride 
— ^for  we  do  not  believe  Juan  guilty  of  the  baseness  of  seising 
an  opportunity  to  leave  a  falling  cause — alone  prompted  his 
defection.  Nothing  certain  is  known  of  him  after  this 
desertion  of  the  king.  The  fate  of  his  three  brothers,  all 
of  whom  'fell  victims  to  Don  Pedro's  vengeance,  is  duly 
recorded  by  Ayala.  It  is  unlikely  that  Don  Juan  ever  re- 
entered the  king's  service.  He  had  had  greater  opportunities 
than  his  brethrcoi  of  studying  the  character  of  h\&  sovereign, 
and  was  well  aware  that  Don  Pedro  never  forgot  or  forgave 
an  iiyury.  Probably,  like  many  Spanish  cavalleros  of  this 
period,  he  joined  one  of  the  Free  Companies  which  then 
overran  France.  The  civil  dissensions  in  Portugal,  and  the 
severe  character  of  the  Infante — who,  on  mounting  the  throne 
two  years  later,  made  a  similar  law  to  that  passed  by 
Shakspeare's  duke  in  '*  Measure  for  Measure," — would  induce 
the  Castilian  hidalgo  to  shun  Portugal  as  he  would  a  pest- 
house.  Whether,  then,  our  libertine  acquaintance,  Don 
Juan  Tenorio,  perished  in  a  skirmish,  in  a  midnight  brawl, 
or  in  the  manner  poets  and  romancists  relate,  his  end  is 
involved  in  as  much  mystery  as  the  remainder  of  his  career. 
We  may  still,  therefore,  agreeably  witness  the  exit  of  the 
Don  in  the  last  scene  of  '^  Don  Giovanni,"  with  our  convictions 
undisturbed  by  the  inexorable  facts  of  history. 
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TREACHEBT  07   THE   QUZEN-MOTHEK.       CAPTIVITT  OF 
DON  PEBBO. 

Tab  inclemency  of  the  winter  of  1354-5,  and  scarcity  of 
provkions,  obliged  the  confederates  to  quit  their  position  at 
Morales,  and  proceed  towards  Zamora.  Their  army  defiled 
slowly  and  in  good  order  along  the  ramparts  of  Toro,  dis- 
playing a  multiplicity  of  banners  in  full  sight  of  the  king, 
who  was  stationed  outside  the  barriers  with  a  small  retinue 
of  horsemen.  The  battalion  of  Albuquerque's  yassals  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  all  present.  Faithful  to  their  oath, 
they  carried  in  the  midst  of  {heir  colours  the  body  of  their 
lord,  which  was  placed  in  a  coffin  covered  with  cloth  of  gold. 
As  they  passed  before  the  walls  of  Zamora,  the  majority  of 
the  chiefs  dismounted  and  bore  his  coffin  on  their  shoulders, 
as  if  to  defy  the  king  by  thus  honouring  the  mortal  remains 
of  his  enemy.  It  was  said  that  the  dead  as  well  as  the 
liying  were  warring  against  the  king.  As  soon  as  the  ai^ny 
was  out  of  sight,  Don  Pedro,  believing  that  he  had  now  some 
time  at  his  disposal,  galloped  with  a  hundred  horsemen  to  the 
castle  of  Uruena,  where  he  had  placed  his  favourite,  Maria 
de  Padilla ;  for  in  the  present  state  of  affairs  he  avoided 
appearing  in  a  lai^e  town  in  public  with  her.  He  lefl  his 
treasure  and  his  little  army  at  Toro,  under  the  command  of 
his  mother,  who  had  remained  with  him  ever  since  his  return 
from  PortugaL  The  unfortunate  prince  seemed  destined  to 
have  his  confidence  abused.  Queen  Maria  had  for  some 
time  been  holding  secret  correspondence  with  the  chiefs  of 
the  league.  Hardly  was  she  apprised  of  her  son's  depar- 
ture from  Uruena,  than  she  gave  information  of  his  absence 
to  the  Infantes  of  Aragon,  invited  them  to  return  with  all 
speed,  and  promised  to  surrender  the  city  to  them.  This 
was,  in  point  of  fact,  concluding  the  war,  since  Toro  con- 
tained the  king's  last  resources.     The  leaguers  did  not  lose 
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an  instant.  A  night  inarch  brought  them  before  the  town^ 
the  gates  of  which  were  immediately  opened.  Don  Pedro 
had  now  neither  money  nor  provisions ;  his  army  was  re- 
duced to  a  hundred  soldiers ;  his  only  place  of  refuge  was  a 
castle  which  could  not  maintain  a  siege  of  many  days. 

Overwhelmed  by  this  last  act  of  treason^  and  seeing  him- 
self, so  to  speak,  betrayed  to  the  rebels  by  his  own  mother, 
he  held  a  council  with  the  few  followers  who  had  not  deserted 
him.  These  were,  Don  Diego  de  Padilla,  Master  of  Gala- 
trava  and  brother  of  the  favourite ;  Juan  de  Hinestrosa,  her 
uncle;  and  Gutier  Fernandez  de  Toledo.  To  prolong  the 
contest  appeared  impossible.  Nearly  the  whole  kingdom  was 
in  a  state  of  revolt ;  and  although  a  few  towns  had  as  yet 
deferred  sending  in  their  adherence  to  the  league,  it  was 
doubtful  whether  they  would  receive  the  king  if  he  presented 
himself  as  a  fugitive  before  their  gates.  StiU  Padilla  and 
Gutier  Fernandez  advised  him  to  venture  everything  rather 
than  place  himself  at  the  mercy  of  the  leaguers,  who,  in  the 
intoxication  of  their  triumph,  might  give  way  to  the  worst 
excesses.  Both  refused  to  follow  him  to  Toro;  the  one 
because  he  would  there  have  to  answer  for  the  murder  of 
Nunez  de  Prado,  his  predecessor ;  the  other  because  he  feared 
that  Don  Enrique  might  avenge,  in  his  own  person,  the 
death  of  his  mother,  who  was  assassinated  in  the  castle  of 
Talavera  when  he  was  governor  of  that  place.  Hinestrosa 
spoke  last.  "  The  king's  counsellors,'^  he  said,  '^  think  only 
of  themselves,  at  the  time  when  the  common  safety  depends 
upon  that  of  their  master.  In  the  present  aspect  of  affairs 
everything  has  become  possible  to  the  rebels.  The  kingdom 
is  in  their  hands.  They  may  give  it  to  the  Infante  of 
Aragon ;  and  this  is  what  we  must,  at  all  events,  prevent. 
Let  the  king  retain  his  crown  upon  whatever  conditions  may 
be  dictated  to  him,  and  take  no  thought  for  us.  His  pre- 
sence at  Toro  will  perhaps  overawe  the  rebels,  divided  as 
they  are  by  separate  views  and  interests.  Let  him  endeavour 
to  gain  over  a  few  who  may  render  him  their  support  against 
the  rest.  As  for  myself,  who  thus  advise  the  king  to  repair 
to  Toro,  I  will  accompany  him  thither ;  and  whatever  danger 
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may  menace  the  tmcle  of  Dona  Maria  de  Padilla^  it  shall 
never  be  said  that  he  ever  hesitated  to  follow  his  lord/'* 

Don  Pedro  praised  his  generosity^  and  followed  his  advice. 
After  providing  as  well  as  he  could  for  the  safety  of  his 
cherished  Maria  de  Padilla^  he  set  out  for  Toro,  accompanied 
by  Hinestrosa,  Simud  Levi^  his  treastirer^  and  Fernandez 
Sanchez,  his  private  chancellor.  Amongst  all  the  lords  who 
formed  the  little  court  assembled  at  Urueiia,  these  alone 
consented  to  follow  him.  A  hundred  officers  or  servants 
composed  his  escort,  all  unarmed  and  mounted  upon  mules. 

The  chiefs  of  the  confederacy,  on  being  informed  of  the 
departure  of  this  melancholy  cortege,  came  out  to  meet  it, 
▼ell  mounted,  and  attired  in  magnificent  vestures,  imder 
which  they  allowed  their  armour  to  appear,  as  though  to 
contrast  their  warlike  pomp  with  the  humble  retinue  of 
the  vanquished  king.  After  having  kissed  his  hand,  they 
conducted  him  into  the  city  with  loud  acclamations  of  joy, 
caracoUng  about  him,  performing  fantasias,  pursuing  one 
another,  and  hurling  canas  in  the  Moorish  fashion.  It  is 
said  that  when  Don  Enrique  approached  his  royal  brother 
to  salute  him,  the  unhappy  monarch  could  not  restrain  his 
tears.  *'  May  God  be  merciful  to  you  I*^  he  cried ;  *'  for  my 
part,  I  pardon  you.^f  The  queen-mother  and  Dona  Leonor 
awaited  him  in  the  monastery  of  San  Domingo.  They  led 
him  thither  immediately,  without  parading  him  through  the 
city,  fearing  doubtless  that  the  people  might  be  touched  at 
beholding  their  king  a  prisoner.  The  two  queens  received 
him  as  if  he  were  a  wayward  child  returning  to  the  paternal 
roof,  resigned  to  the  punishment  there  awaiting  his  disobe- 
dience. "  Good  nephew,^'  said  the  Queen  of  Aragon,  "  it 
becomes  you  well  thus  to  show  yourself  in  the  midst  of  all 
the  grandees  of  your  kingdom,  instead  of  wandering  firom 
castle  to  castle  to  escape  from  your  lawful  wife.  But  it  is 
not  your  fault,  youth  as  you  are  j  it  is  all  through  those 
wicked  men  who  have  corrupted  you,  especially  one  Juan 
de  Hinestrosa,  whom  I  see  here,  with  Don  Simuel  el  Levi, 
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and  others  like  them.  We  will  now  have  them  removed^ 
and  will  place  about  you  men  of  character^  who  will  care  for 
your  honour  as  well  as  your  interests/'  The  king  imme- 
diately cried  out  that  Juan  de  Hinestrosa  had  ever  served 
him  faithfully,  and  that  he  trusted  they  would  treat  with 
respect  a  man  who  came  under  his  safi^uard. 

These  protestations  were  useless.  Those  who  had  remained 
true  to  Don  Pedro  in  his  adversity  were  arrested  under  his 
very  eyes.  Hinestrosa  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Infante 
Don  Fernando,  and  the  Jew  was  committed  to  the  safe 
keeping  of  Don  Tello.  At  the  same  time  it  was  signified 
to  Don  Pedro  that  all  the  oflBces  appertaining  to  the  crown 
had  been  filled.  Don  Fernando  de  Aragon  was  Grand  Chan- 
cellor, and  Sanchez  was  constrained  to  deliver  to  him  forth- 
with the  seals  of  the  kingdom;  the  Infante  Don  Juan 
again  became  Grand  Standard-bearer,  and  the  royal  banners 
were  immediately  placed  in  his  hands.  The  dignity  of 
Grand  Comptroller  of  the  Household  was  restored  to  Don 
Fernando  de  Castro,  who  for  some  time  past  had,  it  seems, 
forgotten  the  wrongs  of  his  sister.  Dona  Juana,  Lastly, 
Don  Fadrique  had  the  office  of  Chamberlain,  or  rather  that 
of  jailor  to  the  king.  Until  then,  these  functions  had  never 
been  entrusted  to  a  personage  of  his  rank,  and  in  confiding 
them  to  the  Master  of  St.  Jago,  the  leaguers  showed  that 
they  thought  it  necessary  to  place  their  captive  under  strict 
surveillance.  After  the  king  had  been  thus  constrained  to 
assist  in  the  partition  of  his  own  spoils,  he  was  separated 
from  the  ordinary  officers  of  his  household,  and  conducted 
to  a  palace  belonging  to  the  Bishop  of  Zamora,  where  Don 
Fadrique  committed  him  to  the  safe  keeping  of  Don  Lope 
de  Bendana,  that  same  Commander  of  St.  Jago  who,  a  few 
months  previously,  had  refused  to  receive  the  king  into  the 
castle  of  Segura.  An  esquire  of  the  Master  slept  every 
night  in  Don  Pedro's  chamber ;  his  guards  had  strict  orders 
not  to  lose  sight  of  him  for  a  single  instant ;  and  indeed,  no 
one  was  admitted  into  his  presence  without  permission  from 
Don  Fadrique.  From  that  day  all  the  public  employments 
were  divided  amongst  the  principal  leaguers.     Every  one 
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expected  a  place  as. a  recompense,  and  arrogantly  demanded 
it  as  his  share  of  the  spoil.  Don  Fernando  de  Castro  had 
claimed  his  beforehand — ^it  was  the  hand  of  Dona  Jnana,  the 
natural  daughter  of  King  Don  Alfonso  and  Leonor  de 
Gazman.  It  was  in  vain  that  Don  Pedro  protested  against 
this  union.  The  pride  of  the  king^s  brothers  was  perhaps 
as  much  outraged  as  his  own  by  the  alliance;  but  Don 
Fernando  de  Castro  exercised  so  great  an  influence  among 
the  confederates,  that  it  would  have  been  dangerous  to  have 
broken  faith  with  him.  The  Conde  de  Trastamara,  as  head 
of  the  family,  gave  his  sister  away,  and  the  marriage  was  at 
once  solemnized  with  great  pomp  in  the  cathedral  of  Toro. 
Almost  immediately  afterwards,  and  with  equal  magnificence, 
were  celebrated  the  obsequies  of  Albuquerque,  whose  manes 
were  now  avenged  and  might  enjoy  repose  after  victory. 
The  Queen-dowager  of  Aragon,  Don  Tello,  and  a  crowd  of 
nobles  attended  the  funeral  procession  to  the  monastery  of 
Espina,  which  had  been  chosen  by  Albuquerque  himself  as 
the  place  of  his  sepulture. 


XI. 

ESCAPE   or   DON    PKDBO. 

A  PRISONER  in  his  own  court,  Don  Pedro  dissembled  his 
wrath,  whilst  he  secretly  swore  not  to  spare  one  of  those 
who  had  helped  to  entangle  him  in  his  present  toils.  Despite 
the  care  taken  to  separate  the  king  from  those  who  had 
proved  themselves  sincerely  attached  to  him,  the  royal  cap- 
tive still  found  means  to  correspond  secretly  with  his  friends. 
Among  the  confederates  themselves,  there  was  more  than 
one  who,  touched  with  compassion,  or  imagining  himself  iU- 
requited  for  his  rebellion,  began  to  consider  how  he  might 
best  provide  against  a  change  of  fortune  and  make  a  merit 
of  his  repentance.  The  commons,  who  had  been  carried 
away  for  the  moment  by  the  general  revolt,  now  found  that 
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tbej  liad  gained  iiotliing  b^  overthrowing  the  detested 
&ToariteB.  Power  had  only  paned  into  hands  still  more 
nqiacioQs.  As  finr  Qneen  Blanche,  whose  name  a  few  days 
before  had  served  as  a  war-cry,  she  was  already  forgotten 
by  those  gaUant  knights  who  had  pretended  to  take  up  arms 
solely  for  her  sake.  The  people  would  have  liked  to  have 
seen  her  come  forward  and  intercede  for  her  husband ;  to 
have  beheld  her  take  some  steps  to  win  his  love  and  confi- 
dence. But  Blanche  remained  at  Toledo.  She  was  a  mere 
child,  who  could  only  repeat  what  was  taught  her,  and  no 
one  now  cared  to  induce  her  to  play  a  part.  Amidst  this 
ambitious  and  selfish  crowd  the  king  stood  alone  with  a 
calm  and  haughty  demeanour.  Misfortune  had  given  him 
dignity.  The  people  began  openly  to  express  pity  for  him ; 
to  regret  his  stem  but  equable  administration  of  justice ;  to 
excuse  his  past  errors.  Thus,  hardly  had  the  royal  cause 
seemed  irretrievably  lost  than  it  regained  its  ascendancy  in 
popular  opinion. 

The  league  was  rent  into  two  factions :  the  one  headed 
by  the  Infantes  of  Aragon  and  their  mother,  the  other  by 
the  three  Bastards  and  their  brother-in-law,  Don  Fernando 
de  Castro.  The  queen-mother  was  totally  incapable  of 
governing,  and  moreover,  no  one  respected  her.  Between 
Pedro  and  his  brothers  the  spectre  of  Dona  Leonor  de 
Guzman  raised,  as  it  were,  a  barrier  against  all  reconciliation. 
On  the  side  of  the  Aragonese  princes,  there  did  not  exist 
the  same  motives  for  hatred  to  estrange  them  from  the  king. 
They  regarded  with  a  jealous  eye  the  growing  influence  of 
his  brothers :  Don  Juan,  especially,  who  was  married  to  the 
second  daughter  of  Don  Juan  Nunez,  coveted  the  rich  in- 
heritance of  the  Laras,  possessed  by  Don  Tello,  his  brother- 
in-law.  In  short,  the  In&ntes,  who  had  been  considered  as 
the  chiefis  of  the  league  so  long  as  a  great  name  was  needful 
to  oppose  to  that  of  the  king,  were,  now  that  peace  had 
ensued,  only  viewed  as  foreigners  trying  to  enrich  themselves 
at  the  expense  of  Castile.  These  considerations  prompted 
the  king  to  turn  to  them  as  instruments  capable  of  efiecting 
his  deliverance. 
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Don  PedrOj  meanwliile^  pretending  the  most  entire  snb- 
mission  to  his  mother's  will^  was  adroitly  planning  the  mode 
of  his  escape.  From  time  to  time  he  was  allowed  to  leave 
the  town  to  enjoy  the  amusement  of  hawking,  and  in  spite 
of  the  vigilance  of  his  guards,  the  confnsion  inseparable  from 
such  sports  enabled  him  to  receive  divers  communications 
from  his  partisans,  and  offers  firom  the  dissatisfied  nobles  of 
the  league.  His  treasurer,  Levi,  who  had  been  liberated  by 
Don  TeUo  upon  payment  of  an  exorbitant  ransom,  had 
obtained  for  an  additional  simi  permission  to  see  his  master, 
and  even  to  accompany  him  on  his  hawking  expeditions. 
The  jeweDery  which  Levi  had  found  means  to  save,  and  the 
hidden  treasures  he  was  imagined  to  possess,  rendered  him 
an  important  personage  in  the  secret  negotiations  carried  on 
in  the  court  of  Toro.  The  Jew  wanted  neither  courage 
nor  address ;  he  was  sincerely  attached  to  Don  Pedro,  and 
became  the  most  active  and  skilful  of  his  agents.  Late  in 
1354,  through  his  exertions,  a  treaty  was  concluded  between 
the  Infantes,  Queen  Leonor,  and  the  imprisoned  king.  At 
the  price  of  many  a  castle,  many  a  rich  domain,  they  engaged 
to  take  up  arms  against  the  royal  brothers.  First  of  all 
the  king  must  be  set  at  liberty.  Don  Pedro,  taking  advan- 
tage of  a  thick  fog,  left  Toro  very  early,  his  falcon  on  his 
wrist,  as  if  bound  upon  a  hawking  expedition,  accompanied 
by  Leri  and  his  ordinary  retinue,  namely  some  two  hundred 
horsemen.  Whether  his  guards  had  been  bought  over,  or 
that  he  had  found  some  way  of  eluding  them,  the  king  was 
soon  alone  with  the  Jew.  They  took  the  road  to  Segovia, 
and,  riding  at  full  speed,  were  in  a  few  hours  beyond  reach 
of  pursuit.  It  is  said  that  on  this  day  Don  Tello  had  the 
command  of  the  royal  prisoner's  escort,  and  that,  seduced 
by  his  brother's  magnificent  promises,  he  connived  at  Don 
Pedro's  escape.  Although  this  version  of  the  story  proceeds 
from  a  justly  suspected  source,  it  is  probably  based  upon 
some  contemporary  tradition;  and  later,  the  conduct  of 
Sou  Pedro  with  respect  to  Don  Tello,  whom  he  always 
distinguished  firom  his  other  brothers,  gives  reason  to  believe 
that  he  had  really  received  an   important   service  at  his 
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handft.  Fnrtiheniiore,  the  number  of  nobles  won  by  tbe 
Jew's  gold  and  Don  Pedro's  promises  was  already  consi* 
derable ;  and  the  Bastards,  partially  infonned  of  their  in- 
triguesy  no  longer  knew  whom  to  tmst  Hardly,  indeed, 
dared  they  yentnre  to  communicate  their  uneasiness  to  each 
other. 


XII. 

DON   PEDRO  KEGAIN8   HIS  AUTHOftlTT. 

On  arriving  in  the  Alcazar  of  Segoria,  the  king  wrote  to  the 
queen-mother  to  ask  her  to  restore  to  him  the  seals  of  his 
kingdom ;  adding  threateningly,  that  if  they  were  refused 
him,  he  had  money  and  iron  wherewith  to  fSabricate  others. 
Queen  Maria  did  not  dare  to  disobey.  The  alarm  at  Toro 
was  great,  for  every  one  attributed  the  king's  escape  to 
treachery.  A  few  days  after  his  escape,  Don  Pedro  convoked 
the  deputies  of  the  nobility  and  the  people  at  Buigos.  A 
great  change  had  taken  place  in  the  public  mind.  The 
misfortunes  of  the  king,  his  youth  and  his  firmness,  pre- 
possessed the  assembly  in  his  favour.  The  greater  number 
of  Castilians  had  seen  with  indignation  the  conduct  of  the 
confederates,  and  their  short-lived  government  had  su£5ced 
to  make  that  of  the  PadiUas  r^retted.  Thus  the  deputies 
assembled  at  Burgos  appeared  eager  to  accede  to  all  the 
king's  demands,  while,  in  return,  the  commons  probably 
obtained  from  him  an  extension  of  their  privil^es  and  new 
franchises. 

Misfortunes  ripen  men  more  quickly  than  time.  His 
sojourn  at  Toro  was  worth  years  of  experience  to  Don  Pedro. 
Betrayed  by  all  his  relatives,  even  by  his  own  mother,  he 
became  suspicious  and  distrustful  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  He  left  his  prison  filled  with  hatred  and  contempt  of 
a  nobility  which,  having  conquered  him,  had  afterwards  so 
meanly  sold  to  him  the  fruits  of  their  victory.  He  had  also 
learned  the  power  of  his  adversaries,  and  henceforth  he 
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senipled  not  to  fight  them  with  their  own  weapons.  He 
now  opposed  treaeheiy  to  treachery^  artifice  to  artifice.  He 
had  hitherto  giyen  way  to  violence  and  impetuosity ;  he  now 
learned  to  command  his  countenance^  and  feign  foi^etfulness 
of  injuries,  until  the  moment  should  arrive  for  obtaining 
revenge.  Formerly  he  had  piqued  himself  upon  being  as 
loyal  as  just ;  now  he  imagined  that  he  was  justified  in 
pursuing  any  course  towards  his  ofiending  nobles.  When 
men  are  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  goodness  of  their 
cause,  they  are  often  indifferent  as  to  their  choice  of  means 
for  ensuring  its  success.  The  king  soon  nustook  hatred 
for  justice.  The  rude  mannetv  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the 
education  which  he  had  received  in  the  midst  of  a  civil  war, 
bad  hardened  his  heart  and  accustomed  him  to  spectacles 
of  suffering.  Provided  that  he  was  obeyed  and  feared,  he 
cared  little  to  gain  the  love  of  men  whom  he  despised.  To 
destroy  the  power  of  the  great  vassals,  to  raise  his  own 
authority  upon  the  ruins  of  feudal  tyranny,  such  was  the 
end  which  he  henceforth  proposed  to  himself,  and  which  he 
pumed  with  unwearied  perseverance. 

At  the  moment  when,  by  a  strange  revulsion  in  public 
opinion,  the  people  were  loudly  declaring  in  favour  of  the 
king,  whom  lately  they  had  so  shamefully  abandoned  to  his 
fiite,  a  legate  from  the  Pope  arrived  in  Spain,  bearing  an 
apostolic  brief  which  placed  Castile  under  an  interdict,  and 
pronounced  sentence  of  excommunication  against  Don  Pedro, 
Maria  de  Padilla,  and  Juana  de  Castro,  as  well  as  against 
the  abetters  of  their  illicit  connexion.  The  bishops  of 
Salamanca  and  Avila  were  cited  before  the  Holy  See  to 
answer  for  their  conduct  in  sanctioning  a  sacrilegious 
marriage.  The  decree  was  fulminated  at  Toledo,  on  the 
19th  of  January,  1355,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  made 
any  alteration  in  the  disposition  of  the  people  towards  the 
king.  On  the  contrary,  now  that  he  was  reconciled  with 
Ids  subjects,  it  excited  general  indignation.  Don  Pedro 
relied  to  the  excommunication  by  seizing  the  estates  of 
Cardinal  Gil  de  Albornoz,  and  those  of  a  few  other  prelates; 
and  returning  threat  for  threat,  he  announced  his  intention 
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of  confiscating  the  domains  of  those  bishops  who  wayered 
between  the  Pope  and  himself. 


xin. 

THB   MASSAGES  AT  TOBO. 


Three  months  had  scarcely  elapsed  since  Don  Pedro  had 
quitted  Toro  as  a  fiigitiye,  accompanied  only  by  a  single 
attendant,  and  he  was  already  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
and  devoted  army.  Toro  being  too  well  fortified  to  yield 
to  a  first  attack,  the  king  marched  upon  Toledo  oa  one  side, 
whilst  Don  Enrique  and  Don  Fadrique  were  advancing  on 
the  other.  The  citizens  were  divided  between  the  two 
parties.  Some  declared  for  Don  Pedro,  others  for  the 
Bastards,  but  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  wished  to 
remain  neutral,  closing  their  gates  against  both  alike. 
Queen  Blanche,  in  the  retirement  of  the  Alcazar,  beheld 
with  terror  the  approach  of  her  husband,  and  probably  threw 
her  influence  into  the  scale  of  the  league  faction.  To  con- 
ciliate the  populace  of  the  city,  Don  Pedro  promised  to  reseat 
Blanche  upon  the  throne.  Don  Enrique,  who  had  previously 
obtained  an  entrance  within  the  waUs,  vainly  exhorted  the 
citizens  to  a  spirited  resistance.  He  had  barely  time  to 
effect  his  retreat  ere  the  inhabitants  of  Toledo  opened  their 
gates  to  the  king. 

Don  Pedro,  now  master  of  the  town,  for  the  Alcazar  had 
immediately  declared  for  him,  showed  himself  as  unrelenting 
as  he  had  been  at  Medina  del  Campo.  All  the  wounded 
that  the  enemy  had  left  in  the  houses  were  slain.  Several 
nobles  of  Toledo  were  sent  captive  to  distant  castles,  as  also 
Don  Pedro  Barroso,  the  Bishop  of  Siguenza,  whose  palace 
was  given  up  to  pillage.  All  the  goods  of  the  prisoners 
were  confiscated;  and  finally  twenty-two  burghers  were 
publicly  beheaded  as  abettors  of  the  rebellion.  In  the 
number  of  unhappy  men  condemned  to  death  was  a  gold- 
smith, above  eighty  years  of  age.     His  son  threw  himself 
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at  Don  Pedro's  feet^  beseeching  him  to  let  him  die  in  his 
&ther's  stead.  If  Ayala  may  be  credited,  both  the  king 
and  the  father  himself  were  willing  to  allow  this  horrible 
exchange.  Yet  it  is  recorded  that  Pedro,  remaining  unmoved, 
allowed  both  to  perish. 

The  first  orders  issued  by  the  young  king  had  been  to 
take  possession  of  the  Alcazar  in  his  name,  and  to  secure 
the  person  of  the  queen.  He  refused  to  see  her,  and  as 
though  he  feared  that  chance  might  bring  him  into  her 
presence,  he  took  up  his  residence  in  a  house  in  the  city. 
A  few  days  afterwurds,  Hinestrosa  conducted  the  unhappy 
Blanche  to  the  castle  of  Siguenza,  of  which  he  had  been 
lord  ever  since  the  lands  of  Bishop  Barroso  had  been  con* 
boated  and  divided  amongst  the  king's  favourites. 

The  following  version  of  a  Spanish  ballad,  by  an  anony- 
mous translator,  touchingly  paints  the  sufierings  of  the  un- 
fortunate French  princess  whilst  a  prisoner  to  her  husband 
in  Siguenza. 

LAMENT  OF  QUEEN  BLANCHE. 

"  Sn  un  etouro  retreie" 

O'er  busy  town  and  laughing  plain  the  sun  is  shining  bright, 

Bot  ne'er  through  yon  dense  priaon-walU  may  pierce  his  joyous  light ; 

It  is  a  palace  high  and  stem,  and  built  of  dark*hued  stone. 

Where  dwells  that  spotless  rirgin-flower,  the  Lady  Blanche,  alone ; 

And  lofty  iron  g^tings  enhance  her  dungeon's  gloom. 

Fenced  round  tibe  narrow  windows  of  her  blank  and  cheerless  room. 

Here  dwells  fiur  Blanche  of  Bourbon,  whose  sires  from  monarchs  spring, 

The  guiltlesB  and  insulted  bride  of  an  inhuman  king. 

No  gay  and  g^ded  balconies  surround  the  young  queen's  bower. 

No  voice  of  friendly  cheer  is  heard  from  dreary  hour  to  hour ; 

Within  her  cell  the  captive  sits,  and  mourns  in  trembling  tone. 

As  though  to  wring  compassion  from  those  cruel  walls  of  stone. 

**  How  soon  they  fleet,  those  pleasures  sweet,  this  fair,  false  world  can  offer— 
How  quickly  doys  the  cup  of  joys  her  treacherous  hand  would  proffer ! 
She  Inds  us  rove  through  myrtle  groves -^expect  a  golden  morrow ; 
Alas !  that  morrow's  sun  shall  rise,  and  bring  us — tears  and  sorrow ! 
Thorns  lurk  beneath  her  roseate  wreath,  and  brows  by  care  unclouded. 
Crowned  by  its  baleful  shade  must  fiide,  as  though  by  cypress  shrouded. 

"  Oh !  measureless  the  wretchedness,  and  Intter  is  the  pain. 
That  when  the  hour's  delight  u  o'er,  to  mock  our  loss  remain ! 
The  misery  of  humbled  pride — of  love  without  return ; 
The  oft-deceived,  deceiving  hope— the  biting  tongue  c^ scorn; 
The  woe  that  yearns  for  utterance,  that  cannot  brook  restraint — 
The  tameleM  spirit  whisp'ring  still,  '  Endure !  but  no  complaint  \ ' 
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" Tei,«hflMtre  thine,  dfloeitlblworki— oh!  Itot,  thrioo Uert  «re  they 
Who  will  not  list  the  syren  Toioe,  who  turn  in  time  away ; 
Who  give  their  hearts  and  tows  to  Heaven  in  freshness  of  their  youth, 
Sre  earthly  thoughts  and  wishes  rob  their  sacriiioe  of  trath. 
Snch,  angel-like»  may  live  in  prayer,  and  love  to  hnmanlrind, 
While  no  vain  lingering  regrets  weigh  down  the  soaring  mind- 
Such  well  may  ask  hat  to  reoeive,  and  when  they  seek  shall  find ! 

"Their  peace  in  Tidn  I  strive  t'  attain— alas !  it  may  not  he, 
I  cannot  sobool  my  erring  mind  to  meet  my  destiny. 
Scarce  yester-e'en  I  was  a  queen,  a  gay  one  and  a  pnmd. 
And  minstrels  sang  my  yoathfiil  bloom  in  music  sweet  and  loud. 
Did  regal  state  my  soul  elate  ?  too  madly  swelled  my  heart  f 
How  could  I  deem  the  flatfiing  drsam  would  all  so  soon  depart  1 

"  Where  are  my  vassals*  once  so  glad  to  answer  to  my  call  P 
A  few  stem  g^uards  surround  me,  King  Pedro's  liegemen  alL 
I  may  not  speak,  nor  would  I  se^  converse  with  such  as  they. 
Who*  did  their  ^rant  doom  my  death,  would  eagerly  ob^. 
Where  is  the  world  that  whilome  show'd  so  glorious  and  vast  P 
Within  yon  grated  window  the  whole  is  spanned  at  last. 

*'  Behold  the  wondrous  pageant ! — ^yon  streaks  of  deep-blue  sky 
niat  through  the  iron  trellis-work  may  greet  my  longing  eye. 
And  through  long  hours  of  darkness,  I  oft  imagine  Death 
Stands  by  my  couch,  stares  in  my  hoe,  and  counts  each  languid  breath. 
Whene'er  my  final  hour  shall  come,  be  gentle.  Death,  to  me. 
Give  kindly  rest  within  the  tomb*  nnoe  life  was  misery. 

*'  One  mom  I  saw  a  lily  in  Bourbon's  gardens  bloom. 
So  virgin-like,  so  pure  and  white,  so  fragrant  its  perftime^ 
Its  gentle  beauty  thrilled  my  soid  with  transport  and  dehght-* 
But  oh  !  how  diff  *rent  showed  it  when  I  sought  its  place  at  night ! 
The  cruel  sun  his  fiery  darts  had  wrathfuUy  cast  down. 
Its  leaves  so  delicately  white  were  shrunken,  scorched,  and  brown. 

«'Upon  the  stalk  in  wretchedness  it  drooped  its  graoeAil  head; 
Ah,  woe  for  thee»  iair  lily !  the  queen  of  flowers  is  dead. 
How  grieved  I,  simple  maid,  to  see  my  ikv'rite  thus  decline ! 
O  Pedro,  tiger-hearted  king,  that  lily's  fiite  is  mine ! 
My  mora  of  life  was  likewise  spent  in  Bourbon's  proud  domun — 
In  France — sweet  France— beloved  land  I  ne'er  may  see  again : 
Why  did  I  leave  my  home  to  suffer  mockery  in  Spain  P 

"The  hot  sun  of  Castile  has  bowed  and  scathed  my  head  i 
AB  hope^  all  power  of  life  and  bliss^  for  evermore  is  fled. 
The  lily  lives  a  few  short  hours,  then  gradual  wastes  aw^ : 
The  flower  once  cherished,  worn  and  perished,  lies  withered  in  the  way. 
My  tragedy  must  be  played  out— perchance  its  end  is  nigh*- 
O  Qod,  vouchsafe  me  patience  and  peace  before  I  die ! " 

Whilst  the  ci^tive  queen  was  exchanging  one  prison  for 
another^  Don  Pedro  wrote  to  the  Pope  to  acquaint  him  with 
the  success  of  his  arms.  He  informed  him  that  he  was 
reconciled  to  his  wife,  and  that  he  treated  her  with  respect. 
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This  impudent  lie  seema  to  have  deceived  the  sovereign 
pontiff^  who  replied  by  an  affectionate  letter,  exhorting  him 
to  continue  in  the  good  way.  To  give  greater  show  of 
truth  to  the  falsehood,  the  king  ixxk  care  not  to  appear 
with  Maria  de  Padilla  in  public.  She  did  not  follow  him 
in  his  expeditions,  but  lived  in  retirement,  affecting  great 
reserve ;  satisfied  with  the  reality  of  power^  she  carefully 
concealed  all  appearance  of  it.  Thus  had  the  precocious  ex- 
perience acquired  in  revolutions  made  these  young  people 
of  twenty  years  of  age  adepts  in  hypocrisy. 

At  the  end  of  January,  1356,  Don  Pedro  having  pressed 
forward  vigorously  the  siege  of  Toro  and  carried  the  out- 
works,  the  queen-mother,  the  Condessa  de  Trastamara,  and 
the  principal  chiefs  hastened  to  shut  themselves  in  the 
castle.  Some  attempted  to  escape  into  the  country,  but 
every  outlet  was  guarded  by  the  royal  troops.  No  one 
gave  further  orders ;  each  man  thought  only  of  his  individual 
safety,  or  rather  abandoned  himself  to  despair,  not  knowing 
what  course  to  take.  Don  Pedro  sent  word  to  the  queen, 
his  mother^  that  she  must  appear  in  his  presence.  She 
replied  by  demanding  a  safe  conduct  for  herself  and  the 
nobles  of  her  train.  "  Let  her  come  immediately,^'  cried 
the  king,  impatiently ;  ''  I  know  what  I  have  to  do.''  They 
still  hesitated  to  obey.  Buiz  Gonzales  de  Castaneda,  one 
of  the  twenty  leaguers  present  at  the  conference  lately  held 
at  TejadiUo,  had  a  few  days  before  secretly  requested  and 
obtained  a  letter  of  pardon.  He  shows  it  to  his  companions, 
and  presses  them  to  surrender,  assuring  them  that  there  is 
no  cause  for  fear.  His  confidence  lends  them  hope,  the 
drawbridge  is  at  last  lowered,  and  the  queen  issues  forth, 
accompanied  by  the  Condessa  de  Trastamara  and  four  of 
the  league  chiefs  who  had  taken  refuge  with  her.  These 
were  Martin  Tdho  the  Portuguese,  Estebanez  Carpentax), 
Master  intrus  of  Calatrava,  Gonzalez  de  Castafieda,  and,  lastly, 
Tellez  Giron,  who,  a  few  months  earlier,  had  deserted  from 
the  royal  standard.  Carpentero  and  Castaneda  supported 
the  trembling  queen,  one  on  each  side.  Castaneda  held  up 
the  letter  of  amnesty  unfolded.     The  others  pressed  around 
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the  two  females^  and  clung  to  their  garments,  as  though 
believing  them  their' only  safeguard.  AH  sought  some 
courtier  of  distinction,  some  chieftain  of  the  royal  army, 
whose  protection  they  might  implore.  In  order  to  reach 
the  king's  presence,  this  lugubrious  procession  had  to  pass 
through  a  compact  body  of  men^^at-arms,  who  awaited  them 
sword  in  hand  on  the  other  side  of  the  moat.  It  was 
necessary  to  cross  the  drawbridge  and  pass  between  two 
lines  of  soldiers.  Castaneda,  then  displaying  the  parchment 
and  the  king's  seal,  exclaimed  that  he  had  Don  Pedro's 
pardon,  forgetting  that  he  had  allowed  the  time  fixed  for 
his  submission  to  expire.  They  advanced  slowly  amidst  the 
hooting  and  howling  of  the  crowd.  The  king  did  not  appear. 
At  some  steps  fix)m  the  drawbridge,  an  esquire  of  Diego 
de  PadiUa,  recognising  Carpentero  by  the  insignia  of  Cala- 
trava,  broke  through  the  press,  and,  striking  him  violently 
upon  the  head  with  his  mace,  laid  him  prostrate  at  the 
queen's  feet.  A  few  strokes  of  the  poniard  finished  him. 
This  was  the  signal  for  the  massacre.  In  an  instant,  Cas- 
taneda, Martin  Telho,  and  Tellez  Giron  fell  pierced  by  a 
thousand  blows,  deluging  with  their  blood  the  garments  of 
the  two  women,  who  had  already  fainted  with  terror.  On 
regaining  consciousness,  the  queen,  supported  in  the  arms 
of  the  ferocious  soldiery,  her  feet  in  a  pool  of  blood,  opened 
her  eyes,  and  beheld  the  four  mutUated  bodies  already 
stripped  naked.  Then,  despair  and  fury  giving  her  strength, 
in  a  voice  half  choked  by  cries  and  sobs,  she  cursed  her  son, 
and  accused  him  of  having  dishonoured  her  for  ever.  She 
was  led  away  to  the  palace,  where  she  was  treated  with  the 
same  mock  respect  which,  in  the  preceding  year,  the  leaguers 
had  shown  to  their  royal  captive.  The  Condessa  de  Tras- 
tamara  was  immediately  separated  irom  the  queen,  and  firom 
this  moment  guarded  with  extreme  rigour.  Don  Pedro 
never  deferred  till  the  morrow  the  execution  of  his  awful 
sentences.  On  the  same  day  several  nobles  were  seized, 
both  in  the  citadel  and  the  city,  and  publicly  beheaded. 
There  his  vengeance  stopped.  Satisfied  by  the  death  of  the 
principal  chie&,  the  king  pardoned  the  obscure    hidalgos 
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whom  they  had  misled.  The  city  was  not  pillaged,  nor 
even  deprived  of  any  of  its  privileges.  ' 

So  sanguinary  a  scene  must  not  be  judged  by  the 
standard  of  modem  opinions.  The  manners  of  the  Middle 
Ages  must  be  called  to  remembrance^  not  to  justify  this 
horrible  massacre,  but  to  decide  whether  the  odium  ought 
to  fiill  upon  the  prince  who  commanded  it,  or  upon  the 
epoch  in  which  such  catastrophes  were  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. There  is  no  doubt  that,  according  to  the  laws  and 
customs  of  Castile  in  the  fourteenth  century,  rebellious 
vassals  were  merely  looked  upon  as  traitors  whom  every 
faithful  subject  was  not  only  permitted,  but  bound  to  kill 
upon  discovering  their  treachery.  These  men,  although 
several  times  summoned  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  accept 
their  lord's  amnesty,  had  persisted  in  their  rebellion  until 
the  moment  when  resistance  ceased  to  be  possible.  As  to 
Martin  Telho,  he  was  a  Portuguese  subject,  and  a  vassal  of 
the  queeu-mother,  and  therefore  could  not  be  accounted 
guilty  of  high  treason ;  but  the  blow  struck  at  him  was 
directed  against  the  queen-dowager  herself,  and  it  was  be- 
cause Don  Pedro  could  not  punish  his  mother  that  he  thus 
acted  towards  her  counsellor,  and,  according  to  popular 
belief,  her  lover.  This  act  of  vengeance  was  just,  following 
the  mode  of  thought  prevalent  in  the  Middle  Ages,  for  it 
was  his  duty  to  avenge  every  stain  upon  the  honour  of  his 
house.  Two  centuries  later,  this  authorized  tyranny,  or 
domestic  despotism  on  the  part  of  the  head  of  a  &mily,  still 
existed  in  Spain,  and,  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  honour,  a 
gentleman  was  bound  to  stab,  upon  the  spot,  any  man 
whom  he  might  find  alone  with  one  of  his  female  relatives. 

The  political  result  of  the  massacre  of  Toro  proved  that 
this  terrible  example  had  made  a  salutary  impression  upon 
the  nobility — those  constant  opponents  of  the  law,  those 
restless  disturbers  of  public  tranquillity.  The  leaguers  yet 
remaining  in  Castile,  Estremadura,  and  the  kingdom  of 
Leon,  immediately  dispersed  when  they  heard  of  the  loss  of 
their  chief  stronghold.  After  a  few  days^  siege,  the  town  of 
Palensuda,  which  Queen  Maria  had  given  to  the  Conde  de 
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Trastaman,  nirrendered  at  discretioii.  Don  Tdlo^  who 
until  then  had  effectnallj  maintained  hia  independence  in 
Biscay^  now  aned  for  mercy.  Laailji  Bon  Enrique  himaeLf, 
losing  all  hope  of  protracting  a  struggle  so  unequal,  be- 
aought  the  king  to  grant  him  a  safe  conduct,  that  he  might 
quit  Castile  and  pass  into  France  where  he  intended  to 
accept  the  rank  and  pay  of  a  captain  of  a  free  company. 
From  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  Don  Pedro's 
authority  was  recognised*  That  nobility  which  had  lately 
made  him  their  prisoner,  now  bowed  the  knee  before  his 
mighty  power.  The  church,  which  had  laid  his  kingdom 
under  interdict,  was  content  with  a  trifling  reparation. 
Finally,  notwithstanding  the  ruinous  expenses  of  the  war, 
the  king  found  himself  in  possession  of  a  considerable 
treasure,  absolute  throughout  his  realm,  and  feared  by  all 
Ids  neighbours. 

Castile  was  now  pacified.  The  condition  of  the  northern 
prorinces  no  longer  inspired  uneasiness.  Don  Pedro  re* 
paired  with  his  whole  court  to  Seville,  which  had  already, 
by  its  pleasant  situation  and  the  industry  of  its  inhabitants, 
become  the  most  important  city  of  his  empire.  It  was 
his  residence  from  choice.  He  took  pleasure  in  embellish- 
ing it  with  magnificent  monuments,  in  giving  there  sump- 
tous  entertainments  and  fStes,  and  displaying  a  luxury 
hitherto  unknown  to  the  sovereigns  of  Castile.  Maria  de 
Padilla  followed  him  to  Seville,  and  occupied  an  apartment 
in  the  Alcazar.  Since  the  termination  of  his  misfortunes, 
Don  Pedro  had  thrown  aside  the  mask.  He  now  treated 
bis  mistress  as  a  queen,  and  the  people  had  learned  to 
respect  his  choice. 

Another  of  these  unhappy  Iberian  princesses  now  dis- 
appeared firom  the  troubled  scenes  of  Spanish  history — 
Queen  Maria  of  Portugal,  Don  Pedro's  mother — ^who  died 
at  Evora,  after  an  illness  of  short  duration,  whether  brought 
on  through  grief  at  the  murder  of  her  favourite,  or  other- 
wise, does  not  clearly  appear  in  contemporary  annals.  She 
quitted  Castile  a  prey  to  the  mingled  passions  of  rage, 
hatred,  and  despair,  soon  after  the  massacre  of  Toro,  and 
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had  aonght  lefuge  in  Portagal.  She  lived  there  some  time,  ap- 
parentlj  a  stranger  to  all  political  intrigues,  more  occupied, 
asit  seems,  in  providing  Martin  Telho  with  a  successor,  than 
in  disputing  the  authority  of  her  son.  According  to  public 
report,  her  days  were  shortened  by  poison.  Modem  writers 
Lave  accused  Don  Pedro  of  having  punished  by  a  matricidal 
act  the  partiality  the  queen  had  evinced  for  the  cause  of 
the  leaguers ;  but  it  seems  unnecessary  to  vindicate  him 
against  an  accusation  which  rests  upon  no  foundation,  and 
which  is  not  confirmed  by  contemporaneous  testimony. 
Qoeen  Maria  was  too  universally  despised  to  serve  as  a 
rallying  cry  to  the  factions  which  tore  asunder  Castile. 
She  was  known  to  be  incapable  of  playing  a  political  part ; 
and  it  was  chance  alone  which  had  for  an  instant  placed  the 
deitinies  of  the  kingdom  in  her  hands,  when,  during  her 
ion's  absence,  she  delivered  up  Toro  to  the  confederates. 
It  must  be  from  a  determination  to  impute  the  most 
atrocious  actions  to  Don  Pedro  that  crimes  so  perfectly  use* 
less  are  laid  to  his  charge.  If  Queen  Maria's  death  was 
not  natural,  the  most  trustworthy  authors  have  thrown  the 
responsibility  of  it  upon  her  father,  the  King  of  Portugal, 
who,  they  say,  was  irritated  by  the  scandal  her  fresh  in- 
trigues had  caused.  Ayala,"*^  when  relating  the  &ct  as 
accredited  in  his  time,  neither  pities  the  victim  nor  blames 
the  executioner.  In  avenging  the  dishonour  of  his  house, 
Alfonso  of  Portugal  acted  as  king  and  father  in  perfect 
conformity  with  the  law;  and  indeed,  according  to  the 
opinions  prevalent  in  the  Middle  Ages,  scarcely  did  more 
than  strict  duty  required.t 


XIV. 

DOf}A  ALDONZA  AND    DOf^A    MARIA   CORONEL. 

A    BUPTURE    next   ensued   between   Castile   and   Aragon, 
through  the  capture  of  some  barques  carrying  the  Castilian 

•  Ajala,  p.  226.  f  Ayala,  <«  Apologia  del  Bey  Don  Pedro." 
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flt%>  ^7  the  Genoese  sailors  of  the  Aragonese  fleets  which  had 
been  fitted  out  to  cruise  along  the  sea-coast  against  the  Eng- 
lish^ and  being  then  in  the  pay  of  the  King  of  France.  This 
fleet  was  commanded  by  a  celebrated  admiral  named  Fran- 
cisco PerelloSy  a  corsair  by  choice  as  well  as  habit,  although 
a  man  of  good  family,  and  allied  to  the  royal  house  of 
Aragon.  Don  Pedro  had  immediately  despatched  a  mes- 
senger to  Perellos,  warning  him  that  he  was  violating  the 
laws  of  the  sea,  and  wanting  in  due  respect  to  the  royal 
person.  Perellos,  the  pirate,  insolently  replied  that  he  was 
only  accountable  to  his  master  the  King  of  Aragon.  Don 
Pedro,  beside  himself  with  passion,  instantly  ordered  his  galleys 
to  ravage  the  Balearic  coasts,  and  capture  all  the  Catalan  ships 
they  should  meet.  Ayala  supposes  that  the  king  was  incited 
to  these  acts  of  violence  by  Maria  de  Padilla's  relatives,  who 
feeling  their  credit  on  the  decline,  thought,  he  says,  to  render 
themselves  necessary  to  their  master  by  urging  him  to  engage 
in  a  dangerous  war.  Whilst  the  Castilian  galleys  were 
sweeping  the  seas,  Don  Pedro's  ambassadors  arrived  at 
Barcelona  with  instructions  to  demand,  amongst  other  things, 
the  pumshment  of  the  corsairs  who  had  injured  the  com- 
merce of  the  Andalucian  cities,  the  extradition  of  the  Cas- 
tilian refugees  in  Aragon,  and  that  Francisco  Perellos  should 
be  delivered  up  to  the  King  of  Castile,  to  receive  such 
chastisement  as  he  should  be  pleased  to  inflict. 

Pedro  lY.,  who  was  anxious  to  gain  time,  replied  with 
moderation.  Don  Pedro  was  not  a  man  to  be  easily  put  ofi*. 
He  replied  by  a  second  message  stiU  more  imperious  than 
the  first.  After  having  recapitulated  his  complaints  with 
greater  haughtiness  than  ever,  he  wrote  thus  to  the  King  of 
Aragon : — "  Seek  now  another  friend ;  I  have  ceased  to  be 
yours ;  and  with  my  own  arm  will  avenge  the  wrong  that 
you  have  done  my  honour.'^  Hostilities  had  commenced 
in  different  quarters  even  before  this  letter  was  received. 

Diego  de  Padilla,  with  the  Knights  of  Calatrava  and  the 
Murcian  flag,  entered  the  kingdom  of  Valencia  at  the  same 
time  that  the  militia  of  New  Castile,  emerging  firom  the 
other  side  of  the  mountains  of  Albacete,  laid  waste  the 
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country  through  which  they  passed  with  fire  and  sword. 
The  undisciplined  Castilian  bands,  hastily  called  to  arms  by 
thdr  lords^  Ravaged  the  enemy^s  territory  with  that  bitter 
animosity  invariably  found  to  exist  between  the  inhabitants 
of  frontier  towns  and  their  foreign  neighbours.  The  inroads 
of  the  Castilians  were  speedily  avenged  by  similar  devas- 
tating forays.  Through  the  whole  frontier  nothing  was  to 
be  seen  but  conflagrations  and  rapine.  Woe  to  those 
hamlets  and  towns  which  were  destitute  of  walls!  The 
warriors  of  the  Middle  Ages  left  only  ashes  to  mark  their 
track.      ViB  victis  / 

The  Castilian  nobles  who  had  been  expelled  from  Aragon, 
or  rather  despatched  to  Don  Enrique^  found  him  already  in 
the  pay  of  France,  and  on  the  point  of  leaving  Paris  to  join 
that  immense  army  which  '  was  shortly  afterwards  to  be 
destroyed  on  the  plains  of  Poitou  by  Edward  of  Woodstock, 
our  gallant  Black  Prince.  The  King  of  Aragon's  proposals 
at  once  changed  the  plans  of  the  Conde,  who  willingly 
renounced  the  character  of  a  captain  of  a  free  company,  to  be- 
come the  leader  of  the  Castilian  malcontents.  Unhesitatingly 
accepting  the  conditions  oficred  him,  he  quitted  France,  and 
soon  appeared  upon  the  theatre  of  war  with  a  numerous 
company  of  exiles,  who  were  attached  to  his  person.  By 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  which  he  concluded  at  Pina  with 
Pedro  IV.,  upon  his  entrance  into  Aragon  he  did  homage 
to  the  Aragonese  monarch,  and  engaged  to  serve  him  faith- 
fully as  his  natural  lord.  He  was  in  turn  to  be  invested 
with  all  the  domains  belonging  to  the  Infantes  of  Aragon, 
who  were  at  present  in  the  service  of  the  King  of  Castile. 
Besides  these  immense  possessions,  which,  however,  must 
first  be  conquered,  Don  Enrique  obtained  immediate  pos- 
session of  several  castles  in  the  king's  dominions,  as  well  as 
the  greater  part  of  the  confiscated  lands  formerly  belonging 
to  this  prince's  mother-in-law,  Dona  Leonor.  To  these 
magnificent  gift;s  was  added  an  annuity  of  130,000  Barce- 
lonese  pence,*  besides  the  pay  of  six  hundred  men-at-arms^ 

*  68,833  reals,  about  700/.  sterling. 
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and  as  m^XLj  geneiaurs,*  which  he  was  to  have  at  his  own  com- 
mand^ at  the  rate  of  sevenpence  a  day  each  man  for  the  firsts 
and  fiyepence  a  day  for  the  second.  The  King  of  Aragon  also 
engaged  never  to  make  peace^  nor  even  to  conclude  a  truce 
with  the  King  of  Castile^  without  the  consult  of  the  Conde 
de  Trastamara. 

It  was  still  winter  when  Don  Pedro  quitted  Seville  to 
take  the  command  of  his  troops  at  Molina,  whither  he  had 
summoned  them  from  all  parts.  But  before  he  set  foot  upon 
a  hostile  territory,  a  fresh  defection  took  place,  which  dis« 
tuxbed  or  interrupted  his  schemes  of  conquest.  During  his 
stay  at  Seville,  the  king  had  appeared  struck  by  the  extra- 
ordinary beauty  of  Doiia  Aldonza,  daughter  of  the  famous 
Alonso  Coronel,  and  wife  of  Don  Alvar  Perez  de  Guzman. 
The  attentions  of  a  king  of  three-and-twenty  years  of  age, 
the  violence  of  whose  passions  was  well  known,  might 
reasonably  alarm  the  husband  of  Dona  Aldonza.  They 
caused  hardly  less  uneasiness  to  the  relations  of  Maria  de 
Padilla,  whose  warlike  counsels,  as  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, have  been  attributed  to  their  desire  to  remove  the 
king  from  Seville.  War  being  declared,  Don  Alvar  received 
orders  to  set  out  for  the  Aragonese  frx)ntier  with  his  brother- 
in-law,  Don  Juan  de  la  Cerda  :  he  was  to  command  a  small 
body  of  troops  stationed  at  Seron.  While  there,  reports 
injurious  to  his  honour  came  to  his  knowledge  and  filled 
him  with  indignation  and  despair.  The  two  brothers-in- 
law,  persuaded  that  the  king  would  take  advantage  of  their 
absence  to  commit  some  act  of  violence,  hastily  quitted  the 
post  confided  to  their  care.  Don  Alvar,  having  sent  for  his 
wife,  crossed  the  frontier,  and  offered  his  services  to  the 
Aragonese  monarch,  whilst  Don  Juan  de  la  Cerda  boldly 
threw  himself  into  the  castle  of  Gibraleon,  of  which  he  had 
received  the  investiture  by  the  secret  treaty  concluded  at 
Toro  between  the  leaguers  and  the  imprisoned  king.  As 
master  of  this  fortress  and  heir  to  the  hmds  and  clanship  of 
Alonso  Coronel,  he  hoped  to  create  a  powerful  diversion,  and 

*  Cavallo  armato  e  cavallo  alforrato.    The  fonner  were  encased  in  steel, 
the  ktter  in  leather  or  qoilted  doth. 
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eren  to  excite  civil  war  in  the  heart  of  Andalacia.  Doa 
Pedro  had  rightly  judged  the  condition  of  this  province  when, 
though  distracted  by  the  insurrection  of  Juan  de  la  Cerda, 
he  left  it  to  oppose  by  its  own  f(m;e  the  attempted  rising  on 
the  part  of  that  audacious  chieftain.  La  Cerda,  after 
ravaging  the  environs  of  Gibraleon,  his  headquarters^  gave 
battle  to  the  militia  of  Seville.  The  rebels  were  cut  to 
pieces,  and  their  chief  led  a  prisoner  to  Seville,  and  con6ned 
in  Ae  Torre  del  Oro.  On  announcing  this  victory  to  Don 
Pedro,  the  king  was  requested  to  make  known  his  pleasure 
as  to  what  should  be  done  with  the  prisoner.  The  answer 
was  not  long  delayed.  A  ballastero  of  the  guard  immediately 
set  out  for  Tarasona  from  Seville,  with  orders  that  Juan  de 
la  Cerda  should  be  delivered  up  to  him  and  put  to  death. 
About  the  same  time  his  wife,  Dona  Maria  Coroncl,  a  young 
and  noble  lady,  as  celebrated  for  her  virtue  as  for  her  rare 
beauty,  hastened  from  Seville  to  the  camp  of  the  king,  and 
throwing  herself  at  his  feet,  besought  pardon  for  the  traitor. 
Don  Pedro,  moved  by  her  tears,  granted  her  letters  of 
pardon,  although  uncertain  whether  they  would  be  of  any 
avail.  The  unhappy  woman,  though  travelling  with  all 
possible  haste,  did  not  reach  Seville  until  eight  days  after 
her  husband's  execution.  Doiia  Maria,  a  widow  at  twenty, 
retired  into  the  convent  of  Santa  Clara,  in  Seville,  where  she 
took  the  veil.  She  left  Santa  Clara  in  1874  to  found  the 
monastery  of  Santa  Inez  in  the  same  city,  where  she  died 
in  the  odour  of  sanctity. 

Popular  tradition  in  Spain,  and  especially  in  Andaluda, 
has  preserved  the  name  of  Maria  Coronel,  and  associated  it 
in  many  a  tragic  romance  with  that  of  Don  Pedro.  By  one 
of  those  errors  so  usual  in  heroic  legends,  which,  trans- 
mitted from  mouth  to  mouth,  are  continually  embellished 
by  romantic  additions,  liiis  Dona  Maria,  widow  of  Don  Juan 
de  la  Cerda,  has  been  confounded  with  her  sister  Aldonza 
Coronel,  wife  of  Alvar  Perez  de  Guzman.  According  to  a 
legend  which  the  inhabitants  of  Seville  now  receive  as 
history,  Dona  Maria,  chaste  as  fair,  indignantly  repulsed 
Don  Pedro's  addresses.     Vainly  did  she  oppose  the  grating 
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of  the  convent  of  Santa  Clara  as  a  bulwark  against  the 
impetuous  passion  of  the  tyrant.  Warned  that  his  satellites 
had  resolved  to  tear  her  from  the  altar^  she  caused  a  lai^ge 
hole  to  be  hastily  dug  in  the  convent  garden,  in  which  she 
lay  down,  directing  the  sisters  to  cover  her  with  branches 
and  mould.  But  the  fresh-turned  earth  would  have  un- 
doubtedly betrayed  her,  had  not  a  miracle  been  worked  most 
opportunely  in  her  favour.  Hardly  had  she  descended  into 
this  species  of  tomb,  than  flowers  and  herbage  sprung  up 
over  the  grave,  which  could  no  longer  be  distinguished  from 
the  surrounding  turf. 

The  king's  passion,  however,  was  only  inflamed  by 
obstacles.  He  suspected  that  the  beautiful  widow  had 
defeated  the  vigilance  of  his  creatures  :  he  came  himself  to 
the  convent  of  Santa  Clara,  in  order  to  carry  her  off.  This 
time  it  was  not  a  miracle,  but  an  heroic  stratagem  which 
saved  the  youthful  matron.  Detesting  that  fatal  beauty 
which  had  exposed  her  to  such  wanton  insult,  she  resolutely 
seized  a  vase  filled  with  burning  oil,  and  threw  it  over  her 
neck  and  face ;  then,  covered  with  horrible  bums,  she  pre- 
sented herself  before  the  king,  and  frightened  him  away 
by  declaring  herself  tainted  with  leprosy.  "  The  traces  of 
the  burning  liquor,'^  says  Zuniga,  ''may  still  be  seen  on 
her  body,  which  has  been  miraculously  preserved,  and  may 
well  be  accounted  the  body  of  a  saint.''*  The  simple  historical 
fact  follows  in  the  wake  of  the  marvellous  tale. 

Don  Pedro,  immediately  after  concluding  the  truce  with 
Aragon,  returned  to  Seville  to  hasten  the  construction  and 
equipment  of  a  powerful  fleet.  The  insults  of  the  Corsican 
pirates  had  made  him  feel  acutely  the  inferiority  of  his 
navy ;  and  his  mind,  ever  occupied  by  bold  and  gigantic 
projects,  aspired  to  the  glory  of  achieving  conquests  upon 
that  element  where,  till  now,  his  enemy  had  ruled  without 

*  Zufiiga,  "  Anales  de  Sevilla."  The  people  say  that  Maria  Coronel,  pursued 
by  Don  Pedro  in  the  suburb  of  Triana,  plunged  her  head  into  a  pan  in  which 
a  gitana  was  frying  fritters.  The  house  is  still  pointed  out  before  which  the 
incident  is  said  to  have  taken  place ;  and  as  an  incontestable  proof,  a  reoent 
▼intor  was  requested  to  remark  that  this  house  is  still  inhabited  by  gipaee^ 
who  use  the  open  street  for  their  kitchen. 
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a  rival.  Amidst  these  preparations^ — namely,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  1358, — Dona  Aldonza  Coronel  came 
to  Seville,  to  implore,  as  her  sister  had  done,  the  pardon  of 
her  husband,  Alvar  de  Guzman,  then  a  refugee  in  Aragon.* 
At  first  she  remained  with  Dona  Maria  in  the  convent  of 
Santa  Clara,  and  for  some  time  appeared  insensible  to  the 
marks  of  favour  lavished  upon  her  by  Don  Pedro.  But, 
vanquished  at  last,  she  voluntarily  quitted  the  nunnery,  and 
accepted  apartments  prepared  for  her  by  the  king  in  the 
Torre  del  Oro,  situate  on  the  banks  of  the  Guadalquivir. 
There  she  soon  had  an  almost  regal  establishment,  a  kind 
of  guard  with  knights  and  esquires  to  defend  her  at  need. 
In  a  word,  she  became  to  all  appearance  the  favourite 
mistress  of  the  King  of  Castile.  Ayala  relates  that  Don  Pedro, 
always  a  most  munificent  lover,  had  desired  the  alguazil- 
mayor  of  Seville  to  obey,  as  hi^  own,  all  commands  given 
during  his  absence  by  Dona  Aldonza  and  transmitted  by 
the  cavalleros  attached  to  her  person.  For  it  seems  that  the 
fiivourite  was  as  invisible  as  an  Oriental  sultana.  Maria  de 
Padilla,  however,  still  occupied  the  Alcazar,  the  royal  palace 
in  the  same  city.  She  too  had  her  regal  establishment, 
her  court,  and  her  guard  of  knights.  Perhaps,  in  emulating 
the  despotic  rule  of  the  Moorish  princes,  Don  Pedro  had 
also  imbibed  their  taste  for  a  plurality  of  mistresses,  whom 
he  thus  constituted  rivals  in  pomp,  and  even  in  power. 
Whilst  the  old  and  new  mistress,  each  in  her  strong  castle, 
seemed  to  breathe  defiance,  the  one  against  the  other,  the 
frequent  absences  of  the  king,  whose  love  of  the  chase  drew 
him  from  Seville,  sometimes  for  several  days  together, 
afforded  opportunities  for  bitter  conflicts  between  these 
jealous  women,  who  then  divided  the  court  into  two  hostDe 
camps. 

During  one  of  these  periods  of  absence,  Juan  de  Hines- 
trosa  came  to  Seville  on  his  return  from  a  mission  into 
Portugal,  bringing  a  promise  from  Alfonso  lY.  to  co-operate 
with  Don  Pedro,  and  despatch  a  squadron  to  the  expedition 

*  What  moft  we  think  of  the  jealoiuy  of  Don  Alrar,  who  sent  his  wife  to  ask 
a  IkToor  of  a  king  paaslonately  in  love  with  her  ? 
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which  was  pr^aiing  against  Angon.  The  king,  who  was 
hunting  in  the  neigfabonihood  of  Carmona^  had  jnst  sent 
for  Dofia  AMonsa.  This  mark  of  prefierenoe  was  immediately 
interpreted  as  the  signal  for  the  foud  disgrace  of  Maria  de 
PadiUa.  Hinestzosa,  her  unde;»  being  considered  as  the  head 
of  her  fiuniljy  and  hated  bj  a  great  part  of  the  court,  the 
enemies  of  the  Pftdillasy  trusting  in  the  aacendant  star  of 
Aldonsa  Ccronel,  doubtless  thought  to  anticipate  the  secret 
wishes  of  her  royal  lorer  by  aiming  the  first  blow  at  the 
minister,  the  lelatiTe  c^  the  fidlen  fiiToarite.  The  govemcnr 
of  the  Tonne  del  Oro,  perhaps  the  accomplice  or  instrument 
of  a  court  intrigue,  and  most  probably  at  the  instigation  of 
Aldonsa^  showed  the  alguasQ-mayor  the  king's  seal,  and 
ordered  him  to  have  Juan  de  Hinestrosa  arrested.  The 
order  was  at  once  executed,  and  on  the  same  day  Diego  de 
Padilla  was  Ukewise  thrown  into  prison.  When  we  see  these 
two  men,  lately  so  powerful,  fall  fifom  their  high  estate  to  a 
dungeon,  without  one  Toice  being  nosed  in  their  defence;, 
and  observe  the  blind  obedience  with  which  the  most  extra- 
ordinary orders  imied  in  the  king's  name  were  executed,  we 
can  judge  how  much  the  Padillas  were  hated,  and  also  how 
absolute  and  formidable  Don  Pedro  had  become  in  thai 
kingdom,  where,  two  years  back,  he  had  found  none  but 
rebels.  But  if  Maria  de  Padilla  could  not  prevent  her  lover's 
infidelity,  it  was  soon  discovered  that  she  alone  possessed  his 
confidence,  and  that  it  was  dangerous  to  provoke  tius  indul- 
gent fovourite.  The  king,  when  informed  by  her  of  the  arrest 
of  Juan  de  Hinestrosa  snd  bis  nephew,  was  fired  with  indig- 
nation. He  hastened  back  to  Maria  de  Padilla  at  Seville, 
and  endeavoured  to  reassure  her  relatives  by  loading  them 
with  fresh  honours.  Dona  Aldonsa,  who  had  been  abruptly 
abandoned  at  Cannona,  was  soon  obliged  to  go  and  hide  her 
shame  in  the  convent  of  Santa  Clara,  where,  it  is  said,  she 
spent  the  remainder  of  her  life  in  penitence.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  alguazil-mayor  felt  the  effect  of  the  king's 
resentment :  his  feult  was  only  an  excess  of  obedience,  and 
that  is  one  which  tyrants  can  easily  forgive. 
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XV. 

DON  PEDBO'S    RBVENOE. 

Don  Pedbo^  at  this  period  of  his  reign,  weary  of  plots  and 
intrigaes — ^like  Biclielieu  in  a  subsequent  age — ^had  evidently 
reaolYed  to  found  an  absolute  monarchy  upon  the  ruins  of 
the  aristocratic  power.  For  some  time  this  idea  had  solely 
occupied  his  thoughts.  The  inextinguishable  hatred  which 
he  bore  towards  the  ricos  hambres  who  had  taken  part  in 
the  league  was  now  joined  to  a  restless  suspicion  ot  all  who 
surrounded  him — a  feeling  perhaps  too  well  justified  by  his 
melancholy  experience  of  the  faithlessness  of  his  subjects. 
The  treaty  concluded  at  Pina,  between  the  King  of  Aragon 
and  Don  Enrique — ^more  especially  the  clause  which  antici- 
pated and  in  some  manner  presumed  the  treason  of  Don 
Fadrique — could  not  long  have  remained  unknown  to  him. 
Again,  the  recent  defection  of  the  Infante  Don  Fernando, 
that  of  Gtomez  Carillo,  the  rebellion  of  Don  Juan  de  la  Cerda 
and  Alvar  de  Ouzman,  seemed  to  him  so  many  evidences  of 
a  vast  conspiracy  directed  against  his  authority,  and  perhaps 
his  life,  by  enemies  whom  neither  his  favours  could  attach 
nor  his  severity  intimidate.  For  a  short  period  during  the 
last  campaign  with  Aragon,  he  had  seen  Don  Fadrique,  Don 
Tello,  and  the  Infante  Don  Juan  united  under  his  banner. 
It  was  said  that  since  then  he  had  conceived  the  project  of 
defiraying  all  three.  But  the  near  vicinity  of  the  Aragonese 
army,  and  the  large  number  of  devoted  vassals  in  the  suite 
of  the  young  prince,  had  obliged  him  to  postpone  the  execu* 
tion  of  his  sinister  designs.  He  attributed  the  arrival  of 
Don  Tello  upon  the  theatre  of  war  rather  to  the  desire  of 
seizing  a  favourable  opportunity  to  betray  him,  than  to  a 
sincere  attachment  to  his  person.  Besides,  had  not  Don 
Tello  recently  caused  the  assassination  of  Juan  de  Avendano, 
a  secret  emissary  of  Don  Pedro  in  Biscay  ?  Had  he  not, 
as  well  as  Don  Fadrique,  advised  him  to  sturender  Tarazona 
to  the  King  of  Aragon  ?     How  could  the  sons  of  Leonor  de 
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Guzman,  bis  father's  fayomite,  be  expected  to  wage  war  with 
each  other? — ^how  cotdd  they  forget  the  murder  of  their 
mother — ^the  maasacre  of  their  fiiends  at  Toro  ?  In  a  word, 
whether  his  brothers  were  animated  hj  generous  sentiments 
or  actuated  by  a  guilty  ambition,  I)on  Pedro  could  only 
view  them  as  enemies.  The  bitter  hatred  he  bore  them 
himself  conyinced  him  that  he  must  have  inspired  them 
with  a  similar  feeling.  True,  however,  to  his  maxims  of 
dissimulation,  he  carefully  concealed  his  suspicions  from  Iiis 
brothers,  Don  Fadrique  especially  appearing  high  in  fitvour. 
He  was  entrusted  with  a  very  important  command  upon  the 
frontier  of  Murcia,  and  the  king  had  empowered  him  to 
settle  the  differences  pending  between  Castile  and  Aragon 
upon  the  boundary  question.  On  his  side,  Don  Fadrique 
affected  an  entire  devotion  to  his  brother,  and  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity of  displaying  it.  He  was,  however,  surrounded  by 
spies,  and  whilst  apparently  ready  to  make  any  sacrifice  to 
please  the  king,  it  was  discovered  that  he  secretly  corre- 
sponded with  Don  Enrique  and  the  King  of  Aragon.  Don 
Pedro,  still  much  irritated  against  that  monarch,  had  resolved 
to  break  the  truce  and  again  take  up  arms ;  but  he  wished, 
before  engaging  in  a  foreign  war,  to  put  an  end  to  the  civO 
dissensions  at  home. 

In  pursuance  of  his  design,  he  made  a  confidant  of  Don 
Juan,  Infante  of  Aragon,  a  weak  and  wicked  prince,  for 
whom  he  felt  as  much  contempt  as  aversion,  but  whom  he 
regarded  as  a  convenient  tool.  Moreover,  it  appeared  to 
him  the  extreme  refinement  of  policy  to  arm  his  enemies  one 
against  another.  On  the  29th  of  May,  1358,  the  king  being 
apprised  of  the  arrival  of  the  Master  of  St.  Jago,  whom  he 
had  just  sent  for  from  Seville,  desired  the  Infante  Don 
Juan  and  Diego  Perez  Sarmiento,  Adelantado  of  Castile,  to 
visit  him  in  his  palace  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning.  He 
there,  in  his  private  cabinet,  presented  to  them  a  crucifix 
and  the  Gospels,  and  made  them  swear  to  keep  as  an  in- 
violable secret  what  he  was  about  to  disclose.  Then, 
addressing  the  Infante,  he  spoke  to  him  as  follows : — 

*'  Cousin,  you  know,  and  I  know  also,  that  Don  Fadriqne, 
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my  brother^  the  Maater  of  St.  Jago,  bears  no  more  goodwill 
towards  you  than  you  do  towards  him.  I  have  proofs  that 
he  has  betrayed  me,  and  to-day  I  mean  to  kill  him.  I  ask 
your  assistance^  and  by  giving  it  you  will  render  me  a 
service.  As  soon  as  Fadrique  is  dead,  I  set  off  for  Biscay, 
when  I  propose  to  treat  Don  Tello  in  a  similar  manner.  I 
shall  then  give  you  his  lands  in  Biscay,  and  also  those  of 
Lara ;  for  as  you  are  married  to  Dona  Isabel,  daughter  of 
Don  Juan  Nunes  de  Lara,  those  noble  domains  naturally 
revert  to  you.^' 

The  Infuite,  without  betraying  surprise  at  this  horrible 
frankness,  and  intent  only  upon  securing  the  broad  lands 
which  he  had  so  long  coveted,  eagerly  replied : 

^^  Sire,  I  feel  grateful  for  your  confidence  in  thus  revealing 
to  me  your  secret  designs.  It  is  true  that  I  hate  the  Master  of 
St.  Jago  and  his  brothers.  They  also  detest  me  on  account 
of  the  love  I  bear  to  you.  I  am  therefore  pleased  to  hear 
that  you  have  resolved  to  rid  yourself  of  the  Master.  If 
yoa  desire  it,  I  will  myself  slay  him.'^ 

''  Cousin,''  returned  the  king,  "  I  thank  you^  and  pray 
you  to  do  as  you  say.''* 

Perez  Sarmiento,  indignant  at  the  Infante's  baseness, 
interrupted  him  in  a  tone  of  reproof.  "  My  lord,"  said  he 
to  Don  Juan,  ''  you  may  rejoice  that  our  lord  the  king  is 
about  to  perform  an  act  of  justice ;  but  do  you  think  that  he 
has  not  ballastero^  sufficient  to  despatch  the  Master  ?"  These 
words  were  displeasing  to  Don  Pedro,  and  he  never  forgave 
them. 

A  few  hours  after  this  conversation,  Don  Fadrique  entered 
Seville  from  Jumilla.  It  is  said,  that  while  outside  the 
gates,  a  monk,  perhaps  secretly  commissioned  by  Sarmiento, 
warned  him,  in  mysterious  language,  that  a  great  danger 
threatened  him ;  the  Master,  however,  either  did  not  heed 
his  words,  or  did  not  comprehend  their  import.  He  passed 
quickly  through  the  city,  and  entered  the  Alcazar  with  a 
numerous  company  of  knights  of  his.  order  and  gentlemen 
of  his  house.  He  found  the  king  playing  at  draughts  with 
•  ''Cronica  del  Bey  Don  Pedro,"  p.  238. 
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one  of  his  courtiers.  Don  Pedro^  who  had  long  since  be- 
come an  adept  in  dissimulation^  received  Don  Fadrique  with 
an  air  of  frankness^  and^  with  a  smile  upon  his  countenance^ 
presented  him  his  hand  to  kiss.  Then  discontinuing  his 
game,  he  asked  Don  Fadrique  where  he  had  last  halted,  and 
whether  he  was  satisfied  with  his  quarters  in  Seville.  The 
Master  replied  that  he  had  just  ridden  a  distance  of  five 
leagues,  and  in  his  eagerness  to  pay  his  homage  to  the  king, 
had  not  yet  sought  a  place  of  residence.  "  Well,''  said  Don 
Pedro,  who  saw  that  Don  Fadrique  was  attended  by  a 
numerous  escort,  ''first  seek  out  your  lodgings,  and  then 
return  to  me.''  And  after  having  bade  him  farewell,  he 
resumed  his  game.  On  quitting  the  king,  Don  Fadrique 
visited  Maria  de  Padilla,  who,  with  her  daughters,  occupied 
an  apartment  in  the  Alcazar.  It  was  a  kind  of  harem, 
fitted  up  after  the  Eastern  fisBhion.  He  now  dismissed  his 
knights,  and  entered  the  apartment,  accompanied  only  by 
Diego  de  Padilla,  the  Master  of  Calatrava,  who  being  unac- 
quainted with  the  king's  plot,  had  come  to  meet  him,  by  way 
of  showing  honour  to  his  colleague. 

The  gentle  and  kind-hearted  favourite  received  Don 
Fadrique  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  betrayed  so  much 
sorrow  on  seeing  him,  that  he  was  slightly  surprised,  although 
far  from  suspecting  the  cause  of  the  extraordinary  emotion 
his  presence  excited.  She  only,  besides  the  Infante  and 
Perez  Sarmiento,  was  privy  to  the  king's  intentions,  and 
had  vainly  endeavoured  to  change  them.  After  having 
embraced  Maria's  children,  whom  he  called  his  nieces,  the 
Master  of  St.  Jago  descended  into  the  court-yard  of  the 
Alcazar,  where  he  expected  to  find  his  people;  but  the 
porters  had  received  orders  to  oblige  them  to  leave  the  court 
and  to  close  the  gates.  Imagining  that  this  arrangement 
did  not  concern  him,  he  called  for  his  mule,  upon  which  one 
of  his  cavalleros,  named  Suero  Gutierrez,  remarking  an  un- 
usual stir  throughout  the  castle,  approached  him.  ''My 
lord,"  he  said,  "  the  postern  gate  is  open ;  leave  the  court. 
Once  out  of  the  Alcazar,  you  will  find  your  mules."  Whilst 
he  was  still  ui^ing  him  to  depart,  two  knights  of  the  palace 
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came  np  and  informed  Don  Fadrique  that  the  king  had 
sammoned  him.  He  at  once  obeyed^  and  went  towards  the 
chamber  of  the  king,  who  at  that  time  occupied  one  of  the 
buildings  within  the  inclosure  of  the  Alcazar^  and  which  was 
called  the  Palace  of  Iron.  At  the  entrance  stood  Pero 
Lopez  de  Padilla^  chief  of  the  ballasteros  of  the  guards  with 
four  of  his  men.  Don  Fadrique^  still  accompanied  by  the 
Master  of  Calatrava,  knocked  at  the  door.  One  alone  of  its 
panels  opened  and  disooyered  the  king,  who  immediately 
cried  out — 

"  Pero  Lopez,  arrest  the  Master  !"* 

"  Which  of  the  two,  sire  ?"  demanded  the  officer,  hesi- 
tating between  Don  Fadrique  and  Don  Diego  de  Padilla. 

''  The  Master  of  St.  Jago/'  returned  the  king,  in  a  voice 
of  thunder. 

Immediately  Pero  Lopez^  seizing  Don  Fadrique  by  the 
arm,  said,  ''  You  are  my  prisoner.'' 

Don  Fadrique,  astounded,  offered  no  resistance. 

Then  the  king  cried  out,  "  Ballasteros,  slay  the  Master  ot 
St  Jago  V' 

For  one  moment,  surprise  and  respect  for  the  red  cross  of 
St.  James  rooted  the  men  to  the  spot. 

Then  one  of  the  cavalleros  of  the  palace,  advancing  through 
the  door,  cried,  ''  Traitors,  what  are  you  about  ?  Did  you 
not  hear  the  king  command  you  to  kill  the  Master  ?" 

The  ballasteros  raised  their  maces,  when  Don  Fadrique, 
vigorously  throwing  off  the  grasp  of  Pero  Lopez,  rushed  into 
the  court  and  endeavoured  to  defend  himself;  but  the  hilt 
of  his  sword,  which  he  carried  under  the  large  cloak  of  his 
order,  had  got  entangled  in  his  belt,  and  he  could  not  draw 
the  blade.  He  ran  up  and  down  the  court- yard,  pursued 
by  the  ballasteros,  avoiding  their  blows,  but  still  unable  to 
unaheath  his  sword.  At  last,  one  of  the  king's  guards, 
named  Nuno  Fernandez,  felled  Don  Fadrique  to  the  ground 
with  a  blow  of  his  maoe.  His  three  companions  followed  up 
their  comrade's  advantage.  The  Master  was  lying  stretched 
upon  the  ground,  bathed  in  his  blood,  when  Don  Pedro 
*  Pero  Lopes,  prended  al  Maesinu 
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descended  into  the  court,  seeking  certain  knights  of  St.  Jago, 
whom  he  had  resolred  should  perish  with  their  chief;  but^  as 
has  been  seen,  whilst  Don  Fadrique  was  visiting  Maria  de 
Padilla^  the  porters  had  cleared  the  coort  of  all  his  atten- 
dants. None  remained  but  the  Master's  principal  esquire, 
Sancho  Buiz  de  Yillegas^  who^  on  perceiving  the  king,  rushed 
into  the  chamber  of  Maria  de  Padilla  and  seized  hold  of  her 
eldest  daughter  in  order  to  make  her  his  shield  against  the 
assassins.  Don  Pedro,  who  followed  him,  poniard  in  hand, 
snatched  the  child  from  him,  and  struck  the  first  blow ;  after 
which,  one  of  his  courtiers,  a  private  enemy  of  Sancho  de 
Villegas,  finished  him  upon  the  spot.  Leaving  his  mistresses 
chamber  inundated  with  blood,  the  king  again  descended 
into  the  court  and  approached  the  Master,  whom  he  found 
lying  upon  the  earth,  motionless,  but  still  breathing.  He 
drew  his  poniard  and  gave  it  to  an  Afirican  slave,  bidding 
him  despatch  the  dying  man.  Then,  having  made  sure  of 
his  vengeance,  he  passed  into  a  hall,  a  few  yards  distant 
from  his  brother's  corpse,  and  sat  down  to  dinner. 

With  some  marked  deviation  from  historic  truth — parti- 
cularly in  its  unjust  implication  of  Maria  de  Padilla — one  of 
Lockhart's  admirable  translations  from  '^  Ancient  Spaniak 
Ballads''  very  graphically  describes  this  terrible  scene : — 

BOMANCE  OF  DON  FADBIQUE. 
"Tome  eHdba  aUd  en  Coknbre." 

I  ttt  alone  in  Cotmbra  * — the  town  myself  had  ta'en. 
When  came  into  my  chamber  a  measenger  from  Spain. 
There  was  no  treason  in  his  look,  an  honest  look  he  wore  ; 
I  from  his  hand  the  letter  took — my  brother's  seal  it  bore. 

"  Come,  brother  dear,  the  day  draws  near  "  ('twas  thus  bespoke  the  king) 
"  For  plenar  court  and  knightly  sport  within  the  listed  ring." 
Alas  1  unhappy  Master,  I  easy  credence  lent; 
Alas !  for  fiist  and  faster  I  at  his  bidding  went. 

When  I  set  off  from  Goimbra,  and  passed  the  bound  of  Spain, 
I  had  a  goodly  company  of  spearmen  in  my  train ; 
A  gallant  force,  a  score  of  horse,  and  sturdy  mules  thirteen : 
With  joyftd  heart  I  held  my  course— my  yean  were  young  and 


*  For  *'Coimbra''  read  ^'Jumilla/'    It  maybe  inferred  from  this  error 
that  the  romanoe  was  composed  during  a  war  between  Spain  and  FbrtogaL 
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A  jonniej  of  good  fifteen  dajB  witbin  the  wtA  mw  done ; 

I  halted  not,  tbongh  ngns  I  got,  dark  tokem  mui j  a  one  ; 

A  strong  stream  martered  hone  and  male — ^I  kat  mj  poonid  fine^ 

And  left  a  page  within  the  pool — a  frithfbl  page  of  mine. 

Tet  on  to  prood  Seville  I  rode ;  when  to  the  gate  I  eunc^ 
Before  me  stood  a  man  of  God  to  warn  me  from  the  aame ; 
The  words  he  spake  I  woold  not  hear,  his  grief  I  woold  not  aee: 
"Iseek,"  mid  I,  ^  my  hrother  dear  ;  I  wiU  not  stop  Ibr  thee." 

Ko  lista  were  dosed  npon  the  sand,  Ibr  roTal  toomaj  £gfat; 
No  pawii^  horse  was  seen  to  stand,  I  saw  no  armed  knight; 
Tet  aje  I  gave  my  mule  the  spar,  and  haiit.enfld  throogh  the  town, 
I  stopped  before  his  palaee  door,  then  gaily  leiqit  I  down. 

lliey  sbat  the  door,  my  tmsty  score  of  friends  were  left  bdiind; 

I  would  not  hear  their  whispered  fear,  no  harm  was  in  my  mind  ; 

I  greeted  Pedro^  hat  he  tarned— I  wot  his  look  was  cold; 

His  brother  from  his  knee  he  spomed— "  Stand  oB,  thoa  Master  b(ddr 

"Stand  oir,  stand  off,  thoa  traitor  stm^ !"  ('twas  thus  he  said  to  me) 
"  Thy  time  on  earth  shall  not  be  long — ^what  brings  thee  to  my  knee  ? 
My  lady  craTes  a  new-year's  gifl^  and  I  will  keep  my  word ; 
Thy  head,  methinks^  may  serve  the  shift — good  yeoman,  draw  thy  sword  !** 


The  Master  lay  opon  the  floor,  ere  well  that  word  was  said. 
Then  in  a  charger  off  they  bore  his  pale  and  bloody  head ; 
They  broogfat  it  to  Fadilk's  chair;  they  bowed  them  on  the  knee; 
"King  Pedro  greets  thee,  kdy  fair,  this  gift  he  sends  to  thee !" 

She  gazed  opon  the  Master's  head,  her  soom  it  oonld  not  scares 
And  cruel  were  the  words  she  sud,  and  proad  ber  glances  were : 
"  Thoa  now  shalt  pay,  thoa  traitor  base !  the  debt  of  many  a  year ; 
My  dog  shall  lick  that  haughty  £ioe;  no  more  that  lip  shall  sneer." 

She  seized  it  by  the  dotted  hair,  and  o'er  the  window  flung ; 
The  mastiff  smelt  it  in  his  lair,  forth  at  her  cry  he  sprung; 
The  mastiff  that  had  crouched  so  low  to  Uck  tiie  Master's  band. 
He  tossed  the  morsel  to  and  fro,  and  licked  it  on  the  sand. 

And  ever  as  the  mastiff  tore  his  bloody  teeth  were  shown. 
With  gprowl  and  snort  he  made  his  sport,  and  picked  it  to  the  bone; 
The  baying  of  the  beast  was  load,  and  swiftly  on  the  street 
There  gathered  round  a  gaping  crowd  to  see  the  mastiff  eat. 

Then  out  and  spake  King  Pedro,  "  What  governance  is  thisP 
The  rabble  root,  my  gate  without^  torment  my  dogs  I  wis." 
Then  out  and  spake  King  Pedro's  page,  "  It  is  the  Master's  head; 
The  masUff  tears  it  in  his  rage— therewith  they'have  him  fed." 

Then  oot  and  spake  the  andent  nurse  that  nursed  the  brothers  twain, 
"On  ihee,  King  Pedro,  lies  the  curse :  thy  brother  thou  hast  shun \ 
A  thoosand  harlots  there  may  be  within  the  realm  of  Spain, 
Bat  where  is  she  can  give  to  thee  thy  brother  back  again  ?" 
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Came  darknen  o'er  Don  Pedro's  brow,  when  thns  he  heard  her  ny ; 
He  aorely  rued  the  aoenrted  tow  he  had  fulfilled  that  day. 
He  passed  unto  his  paramour,  where  on  her  couch  she  lay. 
Leaning  from  out  her  painted  bower  to  see  the  mastiff's  play. 

He  drew  her  to  a  dungeon  dark — a  dungeon  strong  and  deep ; 
"  My  father's  son  lies  stiff  and  stark,  and  there  are  few  to  weep ; 
Fa^que's  blood  for  vengeance  calls,  his  cry  is  in  mine  ear; 
Thou  art  the  cause,  thou  harlot  fidse !  in  darkness  lie  thou  here." 

Don  Pedro  cotdd  eat  undisturbed  by  the  sight  of  his 
murdered  enemy ;  but  his  banquets  were  unlike  those  of 
Vitellius.  He  had^  moreover^  need  of  sustenance,  for  more 
than  ordinary  fatigue  must  be  undergone  this  day.  In  a 
few  minutes  he  was  on  horseback  on  his  way  to  the  north. 
Nevertheless^  he  had  time  to  send  some  of  his  ballasteros  to 
despatch  the  principal  partisans  of  Don  Fadrique.  To 
Cordova^  Salamanca,  Mora,  Toro,  and  YiUajiro  repaired 
these  messengers  of  death,  punctually  executing  their  terrible 
commission.  The  hour  of  vengeance  had  arrived,  and  the 
inexorable  Don  Pedro  was  about  to  punish  all  the  crimes 
which  hitherto  he  had  pretended  to  forgive.  Seven  days 
sufficed  him  to  reach  Aguilar  del  Campo,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Leon,  where  he  hoped  to  surprise  his  brother,  Don  Tello, 
before  the  death  of  Don  Fadrique  had  set  him  on  his  guard. 
Speed  so  extraordinary  for  that  period  leads  us  to  suppose 
that  relays  had  been  ordered,  and  sufficiently  proves  that 
the  Master  of  St.  Jago's  death  was  but  a  prelude  to  a 
vast  plan  long  meditated,  and  prepared  with  singular  fore- 
thought. 

A  happy  chance  saved  Don  Tello.  He  was  out  hunting 
when  the  king  made  his  entry  into  Aguilar,  and  was  warned 
of  the  royal  presence  by  an  esquire,  who,  upon  recognising 
the  king,  hastened  to  acquaint  his  master.  Don  Tello  im- 
mediately fled  with  precipitation,  and  thought  only  of  placing 
the  sea  between  himself  and  his  brother.  On  the  7th  of 
June  he  embarked  at  Bermeo  in  a  vessel  for  Bayonne.  A 
few  hours  later  Don  Pedro  entered  Bermeo,  and,  stepping 
into  the  first  boat  he  found,  gave  him  chase  as  fiur  as  the 
heights  of  Lequeitio.  There  contrary  winds  and  a  rough 
sea  obliged  him  to  renounce  the  pursuit.     Dona  Juana  de 
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Lara,  Don  Tello's  wife,  was  leas  fortunate  than  her  husband ; 
she  remained  a  prisoner  in  the  castle  of  Agnilar. 

A  fortnight  only  had  ekpsed  since  Don  Fadriqne's  deaths 
six  days  since  the  flight  of  Don  Tello,  and  already  Don 
Pedro^  although  without  an  army,  was  master  of  the  whole 
of  Biscay.  On  the  morning  after  his  arrival  at  Bilbao,  he 
sommoned  the  Infante,  who  at  once  proceeded  to  the  palace 
attended  by  two  or  three  esquires,  who  were  obliged  by 
etiquette  to  wait  at  the  door  of  the  king's  chamber.  The 
Infante  wore  no  sword,  but  only  a  poniard  in  his  girdle.  A 
&w  courtiers  surrounded  him,  and,  as  if  in  sport,  examined 
his  weapon  and  carried  it  away.  All  at  once  a  chamberlain 
seized  him  by  the  arm,  and  at  the  same  time  a  ballastero, 
named  Juan  Diente,  one  of  those  who  killed  Don  Fadrique, 
dealt  him  a  heavy  blow  on  the  head  firom  behind.  Although 
stonned  by  the  blow,  Don  Juan  broke  loose,  and  staggering 
finward,  approached  Hinestrosa,  who  presented  the  point  of 
his  sword  and  called  out  to  him  not  to  advance.  Then  the 
mace-bearers  redoubled  their  blows,  felled  him  to  the  earth, 
and  de^tched  him.  The  square  in  front  of  the  palace  was 
crowded  with  people.  A  window  is  opened,  and  the  dead 
body  of  the  Infante  thrown  into  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  a 
Toice  crying  out,  ''  Biscayans,  behold  him  who  pretended  to 
be  your  lordl''  And  the  crowd  thought  that  the  king  had 
done  no  more  than  justice,  and  that  he  knew  how  to  defend 
the  liberties  of  Biscay. 


XVI. 

THE  DEATH  Of  QUEEN  BLANCHE. 

ScABCELT  had  the  Infante  breathed  his  last  sigh,  than  Juan 
de  Hinestrosa  mounted  his  horse  and  set  out  for  Boa,  a 
town  which  the  king,  during  his  captivity  at  Toro,  had 
ceded  to  hia  aunt,  the  Queen-dowager  of  Aragon.  She  was 
ignorant  of  her  son  Don  Juan's  deaths  and  was  living  quietly 
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with  her  daughter-in-law^  Dona  Isabel  de  Lara,  when  Hines- 
trosa,  having  demanded  the  keys  of  the  town  in  the  king's 
name,  presented  himself  before  her  and  secured  her  person. 
The  next  day,  Don  Pedro  arrived  at  Roa,  and  issued  orders 
that  the  two  princesses  should  be  removed  to  the  castle  of 
Castrojeriz.  From  Roa  the  king  repaired  to  Burgos,  where 
he  remained  some  days,  whilst  from  the  north  and  south  his 
ballasteros  brought  him,  suspended  at  their  saddle-bows,  the 
heads  of  the  knights  whom  he  had  proscribed  before  quitting 
Seville.  Don  Tello  had  alone  escaped  his  vengeance.  It 
was  not,  however,  yet  sated ;  and  as  he  was  preparing  to 
start  for  Valladolid,  meditating  fresh  executions,  he  learned 
that  the  Conde  de  Trastamara,  upon  receiving  news  of  his 
brother's  death,  had  commenced  hostilities  in  the  province  of 
Soria ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Infante  Don  Fernando 
was  making  incursions  into  the  plains  of  Murcia.  In  the 
presence  of  the  legate,  Guy  de  Boulogne,  who  was  pursuing 
his  mission  of  peace,  Don  Pedro  pronounced  sentence  of  high 
treason  upon  Don  Fernando,  Enrique  de  Trastamara,  Pedro 
and  Gomez  Carillo,  and  a  few  other  refugees,  cavalleros  of 
distinction.  The  king's  fury  was  not  satisfied  by  a  vain  act 
of  formality.  He  must  have  blood,  and  unhappily  he  retained 
in  his  power  hostages  dear  to  his  enemies.  These  were 
Queen  Leonor,  mother  of  Don  Fernando ;  her  daughter-in- 
law,  Dona  Isabel  de  Lara,  wife  of  Don  Juan  de  Aragon^ 
who  had  been  murdered  at  Bilbao ;  lastly.  Dona  Juana  de 
Lara,  wife  of  Don  Tello.  Leonor  was  the  first  victim.  It 
is  said  that  no  Castilian  dared  to  lay  hands  upon  the  sister 
of  King  Don  Alfonso ;  some  Moorish  slaves  were  therefore 
ordered  to  despatch  her.  However  that  may  be.  Dona  Juana 
ended  her  days  shortly  afterwards  in  a  dungeon  of  Seville, 
where  she  is  said  to  have  been  poisoned  by  the  king's  orders. 
Her  sister  Isabel,  for  some  time  a  prisoner  at  Castrojeriz, 
was  transferred  to  the  castle  of  Xeres,  where  she  soon  had 
as  a  companion  in  captivity  Queen  Blanche,  who  was  removed 
from  Siguenza  thither.  These  two  unfortunate  women  were 
doomed  never  to  leave  their  prison  alive. 

The  fieite  of  the  unfortunate  French  princess  has  been 
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tonchinglj  recorded  ia   another  of  the  ''Ancient  Spanish 
Ballads:^'— 

THE  DEATH  OF  LADTE  BLANCHE. 

"ViAa  Maria  FadiUa  n*o§  moHreU  tarn  irisU  vot." 

"  Mftria  de  Fudilla,  be  nofc  thus  of  diniial  mood. 

For  if  I  twice  have  wedded  me,  it  «U  was  ibr  thy  good ; 

"  But  if  upon  Qaeen  Blanche  ye  will  that  I  mne  ■com  shoold  ihow. 
For  a  banner  to  Medina  my  meaengcr  ahaU  go; 


"The  work  ihan  be  of  Blanche's  tean,  of  Blanche's  blood  the  groond ; 
Such  pennon  shall  they  weave  for  thee,  soch  sacrifice  be  fbond." 

Ilien  to  the  Lord  of  Ortis»  that  excellent  baron. 

He  said,  "  Now  hear  me,  Ynigo,  forthwith  for  this  begone.** 

Then  answer  made  Don  Yntgo^  **  Sndi  gift  I  ne'er  will  brings 
For  he  that  harmeth  Lady  Blanche  doth  harm  my  lord  the  king !" 

Then  Pedro  to  his  chamber  went,  his  cheek  was  homing  red» 
And  to  a  bowman  of  his  gnaid  the  dark  command  he  said. 

The  bowman  to  Medina  passed ;  when  the  qaeen  beheld  him  near, 
"Alas  I**  she  said,  "  my  maidens,  he  brings  my  death,  I  fear." 

Then  said  the  archer,  bending  low,  "  Tlie  king's  commandment  take. 
And  see  thy  sonl  be  ordered  well  with  God  that  did  it  make : 

"  For  lo !  thine  hour  is  come,  therefrom  no  refbge  may  there  be." 
Then  gently  spake  the  La4y  Blanche,  "  My  firioid,  I  pardon  thee ; 

"  Do  what  thou  wilt,  so  be  the  king  hath  his  commandment  given ; 
Deny  me  not  confession — if  so,  forgive  ye.  Heaven !" 

Mnoh  grieved  the  bowman  for  her  tears,  and  for  her  beauty's  sake, 
While  thus  Queen  Blanche  of  Bourbon  her  last  complaint  did  make  :~- 

"  O  France !  my  noble  country-— O  blood  of  high  Bourbon ! 
Not  eighteen  years  have  I  seen  out  before  my  life  is  gone. 

"  The  king  hath  never  known  me.    A  virg^  true  I  die. 
Whate'er  I've  done,  to  proud  Castile  no  treason  e'er  did  L 

"  The  crown  they  put  upon  my  head  was  a  crown  of  blood  and  righs : 
Ood  grant  me  soon  another  crown  mure  predous  in  the  skies !" 

These  words  she  spake,  then  down  she  knelt,  and  took  the  bowman's  blow ; 
Her  tender  neck  was  cut  in  twain,  and  out  her  blood  did  flow. 

After  the  execution  of  these  cruel  orders^  which  excited 
an  intense  feeling  of  horror  throughout  Castile^  Don  Pedro 
quitted  Almazan  to  take  command  of  his  fleet.  His  three 
months'  cruise  being   attended   by  no  signal   result^    the 
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Castilian  gallqrs  were  paid  off^  and  the  king  left  Cartagena 
for  the  castle  of  Tordesillas,  where  Maria  de  Padilla  was 
about  to  present  him  with  a  son. 

The  domestic  tragedy  which,  whether  truly  or  not,  the 
above  ballad  relates,  has  left  an  odious  stain  upon  the 
character  of  Don  Pedro.  At  the  time  of  poor  Bknche  de 
Bourbon's  death  in  the  castle  of  Xeres,  she  was  only  twenty- 
five  years  of  age — ^not  eighteen,  as  the  ballad  states — ^and 
had  passed  ten  of  those  years  as  a  captive.  All  modem 
authors  agree  with  contemporary  chroniclers  in  imputing 
her  death  to  Don  Pedro,  while  not  a  few  affirm  that  in 
commanding  it  he  yielded  to  the  instigation  of  his  mistress, 
Maria  de  Padilla.  Ayala,  who  is  more  explicit,  and  whose 
authority  is  of  more  weight  than  the  rest,  names  the  per- 
petrators of  the  murder  and  the  circumstances  attending 
it.  According  to  his  account,  the  king  first  sent  the  fatal 
order  to  Inigo  Ortiz  de  Estuniga,  castellan  of  Xeres,  by  a 
certain  Alfonso  Martines  de  Uruensy  servant  to  the  king's 
physician,  and  who  had  undertaken  to  give  Blanche  a 
poisoned  draught.  Ortiz  having,  like  a  true  cavallero,  de- 
clared that  as  long  as  the  castle  was  under  his  oommand 
he  would  permit  no  attempt  to  be  made  on  the  life  of  his 
sovereign,  was  replaced  by  Juan  Perez  de  Bebolledo,  a 
simple  ballastero  of  the  guard.  The  queen  died  imme- 
diately after  having  been  delivered  into  the  hands  of  this 
wretch.  Such  is  Ayala's  version.  It  has  been  adopted  by 
the  majority  of  Spanish  historians,  and  there  is  no  contempo- 
raneous testimony  that  can  be  adduced  against  it. 

The  misfortunes  of  the  young  queen,  her  gentleness  and 
her  touching  piety,  caused  her  death  to  excite  general 
interest.  A  predestined  victim,  she  knew  nothing  of  Spain 
but  its  prisons,  in  which  she  had  so  long  languished,  aban- 
doned by  all,  neglected  by  her  femily,  forgotten  even  by 
that  chivalrous  nobility  who  for  a  time  had  used  her  name 
as  a  rallying  cry  against  the  king's  authority.  Her  death 
was  imputed  to  Don  Pedro,  and  not  without  reason ;  but 
the  assertion  of  Ayala,  convincing  as  it  appears  at  first 
sight,  is,  after  all,  if  we  consider  it  impartially,  of  no  more 
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▼eight  than  the  opinion  prevalent  among  his  contemporaries. 
Tlie  sanguinary  disposition  of  Don  Pedro  does  but  too  well 
authorize  the  supposition  of  a  great  murder ;  stilly  in  the 
judgment  of  the  historian^  it  should  not  be  pronounced 
without  serious  consideration.  Whatever  cruelty  may  be 
attributed  to  the  Castilian  tyrant^  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
that  the  bloody  executions  which  he  commanded  were 
always  dictated  by  the  desire  to  punish  grave  offences^  or 
by  a  systematic  policy^  the  sole  end  of  which  was  the 
humiliation  of  his  great  vassals.  With  regard  to  the  un- 
happy Blanche^  her  miserable  existence  could  not  furnish 
him  with  aught  to  excite  his  thirst  for  vengeance^  and  what 
political  interest  couTd  be  forwarded  by  the  death  of  one 
who  had  pined  in  such  a  state  of  abandonment  for  ten 
years  ?  Shall  we  attribute  it  to  the  jealousy  of  Maria  de 
PadJQa?  What  had  she,  a  queen  de  facto,  to  hope  from 
her  rival's  murder  ?  To  place  the  crown  upon  her  own 
head,  will  doubtless  be  the  answer.  But  if  so,  how  can  we 
explain  her  having  waited  so  long  for  the  consummation  of 
the  crime  which  was  to  satisfy  her  utmost  ambition? 
Again^  let  us  remember  that  even  the  enemies  of  Maria  de 
Padilla  have  been  compelled  to  praise  her  gentleness. 
Never  has  she  been  reproached  with  making  a  bad  use 
(save  in  legend)  of  her  influence.  Frequently  did  she 
succeed  in  calming  the  passionate  outbreaks  of  her  lover,  and 
not  a  single  instance  can  be  brought  forward  in  which  she 
had  exhibited  animosity  against  the  ephemeral  rivals  whom 
the  inconstancy  of  Don  Pedro  so  frequently  threw  in  her 
way. 

The  moment  of  Blanche's  death  is  precisely  that  in  which 
such  an  event  would  appear  perfectly  useless  to  the  despot 
who  might  have  commanded  it  at  any  time.  His  power 
was  at  that  period  firmly  established,  the  queen  too  en- 
tirely cut  off  for  her  name  to  become  the  signal  for  a  revolt. 
The  peace  with  Aragon  and  the  retirement  of  the  Conde  de 
Trastamara  had  removed  all  cause  of  apprehension.  Even 
the  demands  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  had  ceased  long  before 
this  time.     At  a  period  when  the  whole  world  had  forgotten 
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Blanche^  what  motiTe  could  there  be  for  shortening  by 
violence  an  obscure  life^  which  was  already  expiring  in  a 
dungeon? 

One  hypothesis — specious  enough  at  a  first  glance — ^is, 
that  Don  Pedro,  desiring  to  marry  the  Aragonese  heiress, 
purchased  his  liberty  by  a  crime.  Eyeiything,  however, 
indicates  that  this  alliance,  originally  proposed  by  the  King 
of  Aragon,  was  coldly  received  by  Don  Pedro,  who  was 
never  sincerely  reconciled  to  that  prince.  Moreover,  for 
the  king  to  receive  his  liberty  entirely,  the  death  of  Blanche 
was  not  more  necessary  than  that  of  Maria  de  Padilla,  who 
for  ten  years  had  been  treated  as  a  queen  and  r^arded  by 
the  whole  court  as  his  legitimate  wife.  And  although 
Maria  de  PadUla's  decease  quickly  followed  that  of  Blanche, 
no  writer  seems  to  have  imputed  that  event  to  Don  Pedro. 
Finally,  if  the  life  of  Blanche  was  terminated  by  poison,  it 
was  an  unnecessary  crime,  of  which  we  should  hardly  find 
another  example  throughout  Don  Pedro's  career.  But  why 
not  believe  that  this  death  was  natural  ?  About  the  same 
period,  the  Black  Death  reappeared  in  Spain  and  devastated 
Andalucia.  Moreover,  do  not  ten  years  of  captivity  suffice 
to  explain  the  premature  end  of  a  poor  yoang  girl,  banished 
from  her  native  land,  separated  from  her  kindred,  bowed 
down  by  humiliation  and  sufiering?  It  seems  rather  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  she  should  have  endured  her  deso- 
late and  painful  situation  so  long.  Ayala,  perhaps,  in  this 
instance,  has  become  the  echo  of  a  mere  popular  rumour, 
and  too  readily  accredited  a  crime  which  he  was,  at  most, 
unable  to  prove. 

Whilst  the  Castilian  nobility  forgot  the  young  princess, 
not  long  ago  their  idol,  the  angelic  gentleness  and  edifying 
piety  of  the  captive  had  inspired  the  people  with  the  most 
lively  compassion  for  her  misfortunes.  Her  jailors  seeing 
her  incessantly  engaged  at  her  devotions,  regarded  her  as 
a  saint,  and  represented  her  as  such  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  neighbourhood.  One  day  that  the  king  was  hunting 
in  the  environs  of  Xerez,  a  shepherd,  accosting  him  with  that 
familiarity   common  to  Andalucian  peasants,   said,    ''Sire, 
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God  sends  me  to  announce  to  70U  that  70a  will  one  day 
hare  to  render  account  for  the  treatment  70U  pursue  towards 
Queen  Bknche ;  but  rest  assured  tKat  if  70U  return  to  her, 
as  is  your  duty,  she  will  bear  70U  a  son  who  shall  inherit 
your  kingdom/' 

The  king's  first  impression  was  that  this  man  was  an 
emissary  of  Blanche.  He  had  him  arrested,  and  gave  orders 
that  he  should  be  confronted  with  the  captive.  She  was 
found  in  her  oratory,  on  her  knees  before  an  image,  totally 
unaware  of  what  was  passing  outside  her  prison  walls.  It 
was  proved  that  the  shepherd  had  never  even  seen  her,  and 
that  he  had  only  repeated,  with  slight  exaggeration,  the 
ordinary  conversation  of  all  the  villagers.  Don  Pedro  had 
once  ordered  a  man  to  be  burnt  alive  for  having  given  similar 
advice ;  he,  however,  was  a  priest,  aud  the  king  was  ever 
ready  to  suspect  some  act  of  treachery  in  men  of  that  order. 
With  peasants  he  could  be  humane,  and  accordingly  he  set 
the  shepherd  at  liberty. 


XVII. 

THE    DEATH   OP  MARTA   DE    PADILLA,    AND    MURDER  OF 
DON  PEDRO. 

Maria  de  Padilijl  did  not  long  survive  Queen  Blanche. 
She  died  at  Seville,  being  carried  off  by  a  sudden  disease — 
perhaps  by  that  epidemic  (the  terrible  Black  Death)  which 
was  still  raging  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  with 
Grenada.  The  king's  grief  proved  the  sincerity  of  his 
attachment.  He  celebrated  her  obsequies  in  the  most 
magnificent  manner,  and  caused  solemn  services  for  the 
repose  of  her  soul  to  be  performed  with  extraordinary  pomp 
throughout  the  kingdom.  Maria  was  regretted  both  by  the 
people  and  the  nobles,  for  she  had  ever  used  her  powerful 
influence  with  moderation.  When  dead,  she  had  not  a 
single  enemy — a  remarkable  fact  to  be  recorded  in  the  annals 
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i  of  favouritism.     No  act  of  cnielty  has  ever  been  attributed 

I  to  her  counsels ;  and  if  she  sometimes  exercised  her  ascen- 

I  dancy  over  Pedro's  mind^  it  was  always  to  deter  him  from 

f  those  acts  of  violence  to  which  he  was  so  often  prompted  hj 

his  impetuous  and  resentful  temperament.     Among  all  the 
members  of  her  family^  Juan  de  Hinestrosa  alone  appears  to 
I  have  completely  obtained  his  master's  confidence.     Diego 

'  de  Fadilla^   although  in  high  favour^  was  never  entrusted 

with  the  king's  secret  projects.  He  was  ignorant^  for  instance^ 
of  the  snare  laid  for  Don  Fadrique^  and  it  was  not  until  the 
last  moment  that  he  was  apprised  of  the  fate  designed  for 
Outier  Fernandez.  We  may  conclude  from  this  that  the 
king  was  not  governed^  either  directly  or  indirectly^  by  the 
relatives  of  his  mistress.  Undoubtedly  they  owed  the 
important  offices  they  held  to  the  influence  of  the  favourite. 
But  they  did  not  show  themselves  unworthy  of  their  honours, 
and  their  birth  entitled  them  to  aspire  to  high  distinction. 
Their  elevation  could  not  shock  any  of  the  aristocratic  pre- 
judices of  the  age. 

Early  in  the  following  year  (1362),  peace  having  been 
made  with  Grenada,  the  king,  before  he  dismissed  a  large 
number  of  ricos  hombres  and  cavalleros,  summoned  to  take 
part  in  a  species  of  crusade  against  the  Moors,  held  a  general 
Cortes  at  Seville ;  and  there,  before  the  three  assembled  or- 
ders, solemnly  declared  that  Blanche  de  Bourbon  had  not  been 
and  never  could  have  been  his  legitimate  spouse,  he  having 
contracted  a  private  marriage  with  Maria  de  Padilla  before 
the  arrival  of  that  princess.  The  unsettled  state  of  the  kingdom 
had  prevented  him,  he  said,  from  announcing  this  union  pub- 
licly, and  he  had  been  constrained  to  submit  to  a  semblance 
of  marriage  with  Blanche.  In  support  of  this  declaration, 
he  named  the  witnesses  who  had  been  present  at  the 
solemnization  of  his  real  marriage  with  Maria  de  Padilla. 
They  were  Juan  de  Hinestrosa,  Diego  de  Padilla,  Alonso  de 
Mayorga,  keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal,  and  Juan  Perez  de 
Orduna,  his  chaplain. 

The  first  of  these  three  witnesses,  we  know,  was  dead, 
but  the  three  others,  who  were  present  at  the  sitting,  laid 
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their  hands  upon  the  Gospels  and  protested  that  the  king  spoke 
troth.  Tbe  Intimacy  of  the  cluldren  of  Maria  de  Padilla 
▼as  the  natnral  consequence  of  this  disdosure.  Don  Pedro 
presented  to  the  Cortes  his  son  Alfonso^  then  two  years  of 
age,  dedared  him  heir  to  his  crown,  and  commanded  that 
as  soch  he  should  receive  the  oaths  of  the  rieos  honibrei  and 
the  depaties  firom  the  towns.  The  necessity  of  implicit 
obedience  had  long  since  been  instilled  into  the  Castilians 
by  Don  Pedro ;  no  objections  were  raised,  and  the  ceremony 
of  taking  oath  was  gone  through  with  the  nsnal  form  and 
pomp.  A  nnmerons  procession  of  ladies  and  knights  then 
went  to  the  monastery  of  AstudiUo,*  where  the  body  of 
Maria  de  Padilla  reposed,  and  transported  it  with  the 
ceremonial  customary  at  royal  obsequies  into  the  chapel  of 
the  Kings  in  the  diurch  of  Santa  Maria  at  Seville.  It 
must  not  be  foi^tten  that  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  primate 
of  the  kingdom,  preached  on  this  occasion  before  the  whole 
coort,  and  made  an  apology  for  the  king's  conduct.  The 
former  archbishop,  Yasco  Gutierrez,  had  died  in  exile ;  his 
soccessor  seemed  to  be  a  good  courtier.  The  times  were 
greatly  changed.  That  proud  nobility  who,  ten  years  earlier, 
aspired  to  rule  their  sovereign,  and  even  to  control  his 
private  life,  now  decimated  by  the  sword,  bowed  their  necks 
under  the  yoke,  endeavouring  to  disarm  their  inflexible  con- 
queror by  servile  obedience. 

It  is  difficult  at  the  present  day  to  determine  whether  the 
dedaratiou  made  by  Don  Pedro  in  the  Cortes  of  Seville  was 
smcere.  On  one  side,  the  oath  of  the  witnesses  may  have 
been  dictated  by  interest  or  fear,  and  the  king,  who  had 
found  two  bishops  willing  to  pronounce  a  blessing  upon  his 
illicit  marriage  with  Juana  de  Castro,  was  not  likely  to  want 
parasites  or  courtiers  ready  to  perjure  themselves  for  his 
pleasure.  Again,  it  seems  strange  that  Don  Pedro  should 
have  awaited  the  death  of  Blanche,  and  even  that  of  Maria 
de  Padilla,  ere  he  made  an  avowal  which  the  favourite  and 
her  relations  were  so  interested  in  soliciting,  and  which  the 

*  The  ooDvent  of  Sftnta  MarU  de  EstadilU  had  been  erected  in  Old  Ceftile 
by  Maria  de  Fti^lk  henelf. 
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entire  sabmission  of  his  subjects  rendered  perfectly  safe. 
Lastly,  tbis  remarkable  declaration  might  well  appear  inspired 
by  a  very  natural  desire  of  imitation,  so  immediately  succeed- 
ing, as  it  did,  the  famous  act  of  the  King  of  Portugal,  who 
in  the  preceding  year  had  solemnly  acknowledged  his 
marriage  with  Inez  de  Castro,  and  caused  public  honours  to 
be  paid  to  her  lifeless  remains.  The  display  of  absolute 
authority  made  by  one  despot  ia  thus  firequently  followed  by 
another.  These  considerations  are  undoubtedly  sufficient 
to  throw  suspicion  on  the  reality  of  the  marriage  of  Don 
Pedro  with  Maria  de  Padilla.  It  is,  however,  only  fair  to 
state  other  and  equally  specious  ailments  on  the  opposite 
side.  An  authenticated  testament  of  the  king,  the  original 
of  which  still  exists — ^a  testament  made  shortly  after  the 
session  of  the  Cortes — repeats  in  the  most  positive  terms  the 
declaration  made  before  that  assembly.  We  can  hardly 
charge  with  falsehood  such  an  act,  written  on  a  solemn 
occasion,  and,  so  to  speak,  in  the  presence  of  the  dead.  It 
must  be  added,  that  the  character  of  Juan  de  Hinestrosa, 
as  history  depicts  him,  affords  a  strong  probability  in  favour 
of  his  niece^s  marriage  with  the  king.  We  can  scarcely 
conceive  that  the  knight  who  did  not  hesitate  to  follow  his 
master  singly  when  he  surrendered  his  person  to  the  rebels 
at  Toro,  would  have  prostituted  his  niece  through  motives  of 
ambition  or  self-interest.  An  apologist  of  Don  Pedro, 
admitting  his  marriage  with  Maria  de  Padilla,  attributes  to 
conscientious  scruples  the  extraordinary  aversion  which  he 
always  manifested  towards  the  French  princess :  such  scruples, 
however,  cannot  be  attributed  to  Don  Pedro  without  belying 
the  testimony  of  his  whole  life.* 

His  death,  some  eight  years  after  that  of  his  bdoved 
Maria,  presents  one  of  the  most  reparkable  catastrophes  in 
Spanish  history.     Defeated  in  the  battle  of  Montiel,  in  La 

*  **  Apologia  del  Rey  Don  Pedro,  por  el  lioendado  Doo  Jqm  Ledo  del  Pobo.** 
Kariaoa  allows  that  Don  Pedro's  chosen  witnesses  were  all  four  men  withoat 
spot  or  taint,  "whose  characters  were  above  suspicion;"  and  adds,  "who 
would  not  giye  credit  to  such  testimony  in  any  canse  in  which  auf^ht  leas  than 
the  rights  of  saooession  and  the  inheritance  of  the  kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Leon 
were  concerned  ?" 
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Manclia,  by  his  brother  Don  Enriquej  the  pretender  to  his 
crown,  and  hopelessly  beleaguered  in  the  castlej  Don  Pedro 
had  negotiated,  as  he  thought  successfully,  with  the  famous 
Bertrand  du  Guesclin  for  his  escape.  On  the  night  of  the  23rd 
of  March,  1369,  ten  days  after  the  surprise  sur  unpied  of  Mon- 
tiel,  to  use  the  picturesque  expression  of  Froissart,  Don  Pedro, 
accompanied  by  Men  Rodriguez,  Don  Fernando  de  Castro, 
and  some  other  knights,  secretly  left  the  fortress,  and  re- 
paired to  the  quarters  of  the  French  Adventurers,  who  were 
under  the  command  of  Du  Quesclin,  and  in  the  service  of 
Don  Enrique.  The  king  had  exchanged  his  usual  dress  for 
a  light  coat  of  mail,  and  had  thrown  a  large  cloak  over  him. 
The  little  party  had  all  bound  cloth  round  the  shoes  of  their 
horses  to  prevent  the  noise  of  hoofi  being  heard,  and  then, 
leading  them  by  the  bridle,  descended  the  eminence  on 
which  the  castle  stood.  The  sentinels  had  received  their 
instmctionB  beforehand,  and  allowed  the  king  to  pass  the 
line  of  circumvallation,  or  kind  of  loose  wall  which  had 
been  hastily  erected  round  Montiel.  They  then  led  him  to 
Du  Ouesclhi,  who,  surrounded  by  his  captains,  was  waiting 
for  him  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall.  ^*  To  horse,  Messire  Ber- 
trand,'' said  the  king^  accosting  him  in  a  low  voice ;  'Mt  is 
time  to  set  out."  No  answer  was  returned.  This  silence 
and  the  evident  embarrassment  of  the  French  seemed  an  evil 
augury  to  Don  Pedro.  He  made  an  attempt  to  vault  into 
his  saddle,  but  a  man-at-arms  was  already  holding  his 
horse's  bridle.  He  saw  himself  surrounded,  and  was  desired 
to  wait  in  a  neighbouring  tent.  Resistance  was  impossible — 
he  followed  his  guides. 

A  few  minute  of  mortal  silence  ensued.  Suddenly,  from 
amidst  the  circle  formed  around  the  king,  there  appeared  a 
man  armed  at  all  points^  his  visor  up.  It  was  Don 
Enrique.  The  circle  respectfully  made  way  for  him.  He 
stood  before  his  brother  face  to  face.  They  had  not  seen 
each  other  for  fifteen  years.  Don  Enrique  gazed  search- 
ingly  at  the  cavalleros  from  Montiel,  his  eyes  wandering 
from  one  to  another.  ''  Where,  then,  is  this  bastard,"  he 
said—"  this  Jew,  who  calls  himself  King  of  Castile?"    A 
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French  esquire  pointed  to  Don  Pedro.  "  There/'  he  said^ 
"  BtandB  yonr  enemy/'  Don  Enrique^  still  uncertain,  re- 
garded him  fixedly.  ^^  Yes,  it  is  I/'  exclaimed  Don  Pedro, 
''I,  the  King  of  Castile.  All  the  world  knows  that  I  am 
the  legitimate  son  of  good  King  Alfonso.  Thou  art  the 
bastard  V*  Immediately  Don  Enrique,  rejoiced  at  having 
provoked  this  insult,  drew  his  dagger  and  struck  him 
lightly  on  the  face.  The  brothers  were  too  near  each 
other  in  the  narrow  circle  formed  by  the  knights  companions 
to  draw  their  long  swords.  They  seized  each  other  by  the 
waist,  and  struggled  furiously  for  some  time  without  any  one 
attempting  to  separate  them.  Those  aroimd  even  drew  back 
to  give  them  room.  Without  loosing  hold,  they  both 
fell  on  a  camp  bed  in  a  comer  of  the  tent,  but  Don  Pedro, 
who  was  not  only  taller  but  stronger  than  his  brother,  held 
Don  Enrique  under  him.  He  was  seeking  for  a  weapon  to 
pierce  him  through,  when  an  Aragonese  cavallero,  the  Yix- 
conde  de  Rocaberti,  seising  Don  Pedro  by  the  foot,  threw 
him  on  one  side,  so  that  Don  Enrique,  who  was  still  ding- 
ing to  his  brother,  found  himself  uppermost.  He  picked  up 
his  poniard,  and  raising  the  king's  coat  of  mail,  plunged  it 
again  and  again  into  his  side.  The  arms  of  Don  Pedro 
ceased  to  clasp  his  enemy,  and  Don  Enrique  disengaging 
himself,  several  of  his  followers  despatched  the  dying  man. 
Amongst  the  knights  who  accompanied  Don  Pedro,  two 
only,  a  Castilian  and  an  Englishman,  endeavoured  to  defend 
him.*  They  were  cut  to  pieces.  The  others  surrendered 
without  offering  resistance,  and  were  humanely  treated  by 
the  French  captains.  Don  Enrique  had  his  brother's  head 
cut  off  and  sent  to  Sevillcf 

*  Aooording  to  Trdiamxt,  the  two  men  who  drew  twordB  for  the  hetnyed 
monarch  were  Sir  Ralph  Hohnea  and  James  Rowland.  (Froiattrt»  roL  L  o^ 
eeiUL) 

t  For  three  dayi  the  hody  of  Don  Pedro  was  left  nnhoried,  exposed  to  the 
pnUic  gaae,  and  then  interred  at  Montiel,  in  a  convent  of  Franciacan  friars, 
twelve  of  whom  were  appointed  to  pray  for  his  sooL  His  remains  were  after- 
wards carried  without  any  pomp  to  Alcocer,  and  there  deposited  in  the  church 
of  San  Jago,  from  whence,  in  1446,  they  wer^  hy  command  of  King  Jnan  11^ 
translated  to  the  royal  momutery  of  San  Domingo  el  Real,  their  present  abiding- 
place. 
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This  tragic  scene  has  formed  the  subject  of  another 
ramancero,  thus  translated  by  the  father-in-law  of  the 
TCTsifier  of  the  Spanish  ballads  previously  given — Sir  Walter 
Scott:— 

B0MA5CE  OF  THE  DEATH  OF  DON  PEDRO. 
**Zo9jUrai  cuerpos  rmueUot," 

Henry  and  King  Pedro  disping. 

Hold  in  ■tnining  armB  each  other; 
Togging  hardy  and  closely  gratping. 

Brother  proves  his  strength  with  brother. 

Harmless  pastime^  sport  fraternal. 
Blends  not  thus  their  limbs  in  strifes 

Either  aims,  with  rage  infernal. 
Naked  dagger,  shaipened  knife. 

Close  Don  Henry  grapples  Pedro, 

Pedro  holds  Don  Henry  strait : 
Breathing,  this,  trinwiphwit  fbry; 

That,  despair  and  mortal  hate. 

Sole  spectator  of  the  struggle, 

Stands  Don  Pedro's  page  afiur. 
In  the  chase  who  bora  his  bngle, 

And  who  boro  his  sword  in  war. 

Down  they  go  in  deadly  wrestle, 

Down  npon  the  earth  they  go^ 
FSeroe  King  Pedro  has  the  vantage^ 

Stout  Don  Henxy  &Us  below. 

Marking  then  the  &tal  crisis. 

Up  the  page  of  Henry  ran. 
By  tiie  waist  he  caught  Don  Pedro, 

Aiding  thus  the  fi^len  man. 

"  "King  to  place  or  to  depose  him, 

Dwelleth  not  in  my  desire» 
But  the  duty  which  he  owes  him 

To  his  master  pays  the  squire." 

Now  Don  Henry  has  the  upmost. 

Now  King  Pedro  lies  beneath. 
In  his  heart  his  brother's  poniard 

Instant  finds  its  bloody  sheath. 

Thus  with  mortal  gasp  and  quiver. 

While  the  blood  in  bubbles  welled. 
Fled  the  fiercest  soul  that  ever 

In  a  Christian  bosom  dwelled  I 

So  perished  Don  Pedro  by  the  hand  of  his  brother,  at 
the  age  of  thirty-five  years  and  seven  months.     He  was  of 
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robiEst,  and  well  proportioned.  His  features 
his  complexion  clear  and  firesh.  If  we  may 
^  lib  punted  statue^  which  is  still  to  be  seen  at 
in  tiie  convent  of  the  nuns  of  San  Domingo,  he 
Um^  eyes  and  hair,  although  tradition  gives  him  blue 
.  ^hl  hair  of  a  deep  red.  He  was  more  than  ordinarily 
took  delight  iu  all  violent  exercises :  his  abste- 
extraordinary,  even  in  his  country,  where  the 
of  the  table  are  unknown.  A  few  hours'  sleep  suf- 
teii  him  He  spoke  with  facility  and  grace ;  but  he  never 
bit  tb^t  slightly  mincing  accent  peculiar  to  Sevillians. 
BTifii|;ht  up  under  the  burning  sun  of  Andalucia,  and  sur- 
sMudrt!  ^vith  temptations  from  his  earliest  years,  he  loved 
w«iBica  pa^ionately,  but  with  the  exception  of  Maria  de 
P^nia  none  of  his  mistresses  obtained  any  influence  over 
hit  mind. 

Three  princes  of  the  name  of  Pedro  reigned  in  the 
Peninsula  at  the  same  time,  and  all  three  received  from 
their  coiitrmporaries  the  surname  of  Pedro  the  Cruel.  They 
all  had  the  same  end  in  view,  that  of  lessening  the  power 
of  the  great  vassals,  of  putting  an  end  to  feudal  anarchy. 
We  should  grossly  deceive  ourselves  did  we  imagine  that 
these  princes  were  in  the  least  degree  prompted  by  patriotic 
motives.  They  had  no  other  object  than  the  frirtherance 
of  their  own  ambition.  Don  Pedro  of  Castile,  however, 
appears  to  have  thought  more  of  the  glory,  welfiEure,  and 
jrreiitTie^  of  his  country,  than  did  his  namesakes.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  monarch  of  that  age  but  himself  who  would  have 
^iiid^  "  Bathtr  hi  my  enemy  triumph,  than  my  kingdom  be 
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AGNES  80BEL  AND  CHABLES  THE  VICTOBIOUS. 

THE   DAMOISBLLB  O?  FBOMBNTSAU — ^AONBS   SOEEL's    SHAEE   IN 
THE    EEDINTEOEATION    OF    FEANCE  —  EELATION8   BETWEEN 

AONES     80EEL    AND     JACQUES     CCEUE CHAELE8    YII.    RE- 

ENTEE8     PAEI8    WITH      AONES     SOEEL THE      DAUPHIN^S 

HATEED   OF     THE     FAVOURITE AONES   DIES   SUDDENLY   AT 

JUMIEGE8 — THE  8EPABATE  SEEYICES  EENDEEED  TO  THE 
CAUSE  OF  CHARLES  YII.  BT  JOAN  OF  ARC,  AONES  SOEEL, 
AND    JACQUES  CCEUIU 

I. 


THE   DAM0I8ELLE    OF  FROMENTEAU. 

THE  influence  of  women  over  the  government  in  France, 
whatsoever  may  have  been  their  relation  towards  its 
kings,  has  ahnost  always  been  exercised  with  sinister  results 
to  the  monarchy ;  for  when  even  by  their  restless  and  per- 
verse activity  they  have  not  overthrown  the  executive,  they 
have  by  their  intrigues  and  insatiable  ambition  almost  always 
discredited  royalty.  Whilst  Germany,  Russia,  and  England  can 
reckon  amongst  the  number  of  their  sovereigns  such  women 
as  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  the  Empress  Catherine, 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  Queen  Anne,  the  page  of  French  history 
shows  us  that  from  Fr^d^nde  down  to  Madame  du  Barry, 
each  century  has  had  more  or  less  to  deplore  the  participa- 
tion of  female  influence  in  afiairs  of  state*  The  mysterious 
supremacy  for  good,  however,  which  the  "  gentle''  Agnes 
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Sorel  ezeidaed  over  the  indolent  though  not  incapable 
Charles  YIL,  when,  thiongh  the  oonqoeats  of  our  gallant 
Harry  of  England  and  the  Segent  Duke  of  Bedford,  the 
fortonea  of  France  had  fidlen  to  their  lowest  ebb,  forma  cer- 
tainly a  notable  exception. 

Agnes  Sorel  was  emphatically  a  woman  fitted  to  grace  the 
best  days  of  chivaliy,  and  to  ahine  in  that  precise  period  of 
the  Middle  Ages  when  reject  and  love  for  the  sex  were 
mingled  with  other  noble,  gentle,  and  generous  sentiments 
altogether  unknown  in  Greece  among  its  fascinating  hetsene, 
or  shown  towards  the  austere,  high-minded,  but  in  later 
times  degenerate  matrons  of  Rome. 

The  career  of  the  lovely  Damoi$eUe  de  DromerUeau — one 
of  the  most  beautiful  women  of  her  time,  and  perhaps,  with 
the  sole  exception  of  Joan  of  Arc,  the  most  remarkable — 
exhibits  the  reign  of  Charles  YII.  of  France  under  an  aspect 
peculiarly  striking  as  preceding  that  of  Louis  XI.  French 
chivaliy  had  lost  its  spurs  in  the  grievous  defeats  of  Cred, 
Poitiers,  and  Aginoourt,  all  pitched  battles  fought  by  the 
English  against  immense  odds.  The  preceding  reigns  of 
John  and  Charles  YI.  had  witnessed  the  masterdom  of  the 
"  halles''  and  the  dvil  wars ;  so,  under  Charles  YII.  was 
felt  the  domination  of  the  great  companies  of  the  men-at- 
arms,  of  the  ever-ready  and  mercenary  soldiery.  Louis  XI. 
not  only ''  set  to  rights,''  but  kept  down  with  despotic  violence, 
the  bourgeoisie  and  mercantile  class ;  yet  under  his  selfish 
sway  the  fendal  system,  which  had  been  the  nerves  and 
sinews  of  national  defence,  and  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  as  Sir 
Walter  Scott  remarks,  by  which,  ''  as  by  a  vivifying  soul, 
that  system  was  animitMd,  began  to  be  innovated  upon  .and 
abandoned  by  those  grosser  characters,  who  centered  their 
sum  of  happiness  in  procuring  the  personal  objects  on  which 
they  had  fixed  their  own  exclusive  attachment/'  The  spirit 
of  chivalry  had  in  it  this  point  of  excellence,  that  however 
overstrained  and  fantastic  many  of  its  doctrines  may  appear 
to  us,  tb(^  were  all  founded  on  generonty  and  seff-deidal, 
of  which  irtlie  earth  were  deprived,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
conceive  the  existence  of  virtue  among  the  human  race. 
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The  wily  and  purely  Belfish  Louis^  who,  when  Dauphin, 
was  the  bitter  and  malignant  enemy  of  his  father's  fiayourite, 
Agnes  Sorel,  showed  himself  equally  forward  in  altering  the 
principles  which  were  wont  to  regulate  the  intercourse  of  the 
texes.  "The  doctrines  of  chivalry  had  established"  (says 
Sir  Walter,  and  no  one  was  better  versed  in  the  spirit  of  the 
period  than  he),  **  in  theory  at  least,  a  system  in  which  Beauty 
was  the  governing  and  remunerating  divinity — ^Valour  her 
slave,  who  caught  his  courage  from  her  eye,  and  gave  his 
life  for  her  slightest  service.  It  is  true,  the  system  here,  as 
in  other  branches,  was  stretched  to  fantastic  extravagance, 
and  cases  of  scandal  not  unfrequently  arose.  Still  they  were 
generally  such  as  those  mentioned  by  Burke,  where  frailty 
was  deprived  of  half  its  guilt  by  being  purified  fix)m  all  its 
grossnesB.  In  Louis  XL's  practice  it  was  far  otherwise. 
He  was  a  low  voluptuary,  seeking  pleasure  without  senti- 
ment, and  despising  the  sex  fix)m  whom  he  desired  to  obtain  it. 
His  mistresses  were  of  inferior  rank,  as  little  to  be  compared 
with  the  elevated  though  &ulty  diaracter  of  Agnes  Sorel  as 
Louis  was  to  his  heroic  father,  who  fi^ed  France  from  the 
threatened  yoke  of  England.  In  like  manner,  by  selecting 
his  favourites  and  ministers  from  among  the  dregs  of  the 
people,  Louis  showed  the  slight  regard  which  he  paid  to 
eminent  station  and  high  birth ;  and  although  this  might  be 
not  only  excusable,  but  meritorious,  where  the  monarch's 
fiat  promoted  obscure  talent  or  called  forth  modest  worth, 
it  was  very  different  when  the  king  made  his  frivourite  asso- 
ciates of  such  men  as  Tristan  I'Hermite,  the  chief  of  his 
Marshalsea  or  police ;  and  it  was  evident  that  such  a  prince 
could  no  longer  be,  as  his  descendant  Francis  I.  elegantly 
designated  himself,  '  the  first  gentleman  in  his  dominions.'  " 

Having  hastily  generalized  the  predominant  character- 
istics of  the  reigns  preceding  and  following  that  of  Charles 
the  Victorious,  it  may  be  well  to  glance  briefly  at  the  state 
of  France  at  the  moment  of  the  appearance  of  those  two 
remarkable  women — Joan  of  Arc  and  Agnes  Sord. 

The  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles  Y|I.  was  one  of 
the  most  disastrous  periods  in  the  history  of  that  country. 
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Never  had  so  many  calamities  simultaneously  beEsJleii  it. 
Upon  the  death  of  the  unhappy  Charles  VI.,  the  infant 
Henry  YI.  of  England  was  proclaimed  King  of  France  in 
Paris,  and  the  Dnke  of  Bedford  took  the  title  of  Begent 
There  were  thus  two  riral  Kings  of  France.  The  parlia- 
ment, the  proFost  of  merchants,  the  echevins  (sherifis)  of  the 
Uniyersity,  were  compelled  to  take  the  oath  of  usurpation 
of  the  English  king;  none  were  exempt  from  having  it  ad- 
ministered to  them ;  even  the  priests  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  cloister  were  not  excepted.  The  most  powerful  vassals 
of  the  King  of  France — ^the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Brit- 
tany— ^were  allied  to  the  English,  carrying  on  the  war  con- 
jointly with  them.  Desolation  reigned  on  all  sides :  in  the 
towns  nothing  was  thought  of  save  the  best  means  of  fortifying 
and  defending  them.  In  the  open  country  many  were  the 
domains  left  whoUy  uncultivated,  over  whose  surface  waved 
briars  and  brushwood:  hence  that  popular  tradition,  that 
the  " woods  had  been  brought  into  France  by  the  English" 
Shakespeare,  depicting  this  wretched  condition  of  once  fertile 
France,  says : — 

**  >— -  an  her  hntbuidiy  doth  lie  on  hmpt, 
Connptiiig  in  its  own  feitiUty. 
Her  Yine,  the  merry  cheerer  of  the  heurt» 
Unpmned  dies ;  her  hedges,  even  pleached. 
Like  prisoners  wildly  overgrown  with  hair. 
Pot  forth  disordered  twigs ;  her  fallow  kas 
The  darnel,  hemlock,  and  rank  fbmitory. 
Doth  root  npon ;  while  that  the  coulter  mats, 
That  should  deracinate  such  lavagery. 
The  even  mead,  that  erst  hrought  sweetly  fbrth 
The  freckled  cowslip,  humet,  and  green  clover. 
Wanting  the  scythe,  all  uncorrected,  rank. 
Conceives  hy  idlenesi ;  and  nothing  teems 
But  hateful  docks,  rough  thistlei,  kecksies,  hurs, 
Losing  hoth  heauty  and  utility. 
And  as  our  vineyards,  fallows,  meads,  and  hedgei, 
Defective  in  their  natures,  grow  to  wildness; 
Even  10  our  houses,  and  ourselves  and  children. 
Have  lost  or  do  not  learn,  for  want  of  time. 
The  adenoes  that  should  become  our  country  s 
But  grow  like  savages— as  ioldiers  will — 
To  swearings  and  stem  looks,  diffus'd  attire. 
And  everything  that  seems  unnaturaL"  * 
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The  conquerors  hesitated  not  to  partition  among  them- 
selves towns  as  well  as  provinces.  The  Duke  of  Bedford 
held  Anjou  and  Maine ;  the  Duke  of  Gloucester^  Champagne; 
the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  le  Perche.  The  English  further 
demanded  that  the  lands  bestowed  upon  the  Church  by  the 
piety  of  the  faithful  should  be  given  up  to  them ;  and  finally^ 
the  castles  of  the  nobles  who  had  remained  fidthful  to  the 
French  king  became  possessed  by  the  English  barons.  In 
order  that  this  system  of  usurpation  might  be  extended 
throughout  the  kingdom,  even  the  English  soldiers  were 
allowed  to  retain  possession  of  whatever  fell  into  their  hands. 
But  the  sum  of  evils  under  which  the  unhappy  land  groaned 
has  yet  to  be  told.  The  most  desolating  of  all  others  for 
France  was,  that  victory  had  redoubled  the  courage  and 
mightily  increased  the  power  of  the  English^  so  that  the 
armies  of  the  invader  were  rendered  more  formidable  than 
ever  when  led  into  battle.  On  the  part  of  the  king,  few 
were  the  towns  and  fortresses  now  his  own,  and  such  as  they 
were,  with  disheartened  troops  and  defenders,  the  only  force 
with  which  the  French  could  oppose  the  enemy  consisted  of 
hastily  levied  troops,  chiefly  drafted  from  the  wreck  of  armies 
depressed  by  constant  defeat.  Then  it  was  that  the  disas- 
trous battles  of  Crevant  and  Vemeuil  filled  up  the  measure  of 
brimming  woe.  Such,  therefore,  was  the  situation  of  unhappy 
France  in  the  second  year  of  Charles  VII.'s  reign. 

Charles,  whilst  Dauphin  of  France,  had  espoused  Marie 
d'Anjou,  a  daughter  of  that  illustrious  house  which  quartered 
the  royal  arms  of  Provence,  Naples,  and  Sicily.  Marie's  father 
was  Louis  II.,  Duke  of  Anjou,  and  her  mother  Yolande, 
daughter  of  the  King  of  Brittany.  Her  brother  was 
that  good-hearted  but  unfortunate  prince,  Ben£  of  Anjou, 
poet,  musician,  illuminator  of  saints  and  martyrs  upon 
veUmn,  and  whose  memory  was  long  cherished  in  his  native 
Provence.  The  Earls  of  Anjou  were  the  last  prinoes  of  that 
race  of  trouvires  and  troubadours  whose  stanzas,  like  those 
of  Petrarch,  formed  the  epic  wreath  of  the  Middle  Ages.  A 
sister  of  Marie  of  Anjou  had  married  Francis  de  Montfort, 
Duke  of  Brittany,  and  Ben6  himself  was  affianced  to  the  heiress 
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of  the  ducal  house  of  Lorraine.  It  would  have  been  impos- 
sible to  find  at  that  time  a  greater  alliance  than  that  of  the 
house  of  Anjou.  Queen  Marie^  therefore^  must  have  power- 
fully aided  the  family  compact  of  Charles  YII.  with  the 
great  feudatories,  and  thus  largely  contributed  towards  his 
restoration.  To  her  lofty  station  the  young  princess 
brought  habits  of  useful  activity,  a  love  boundless  as  it  was 
devoted  to  her  royal  husband,  whom,  during  their  bitter 
adversity,  she  presented  with  a  promising  Dauphin.  No 
woman  could  have  shown  more  unmurmuring  submission 
under  the  sharpest  trials.  No  plaint  against  Charles  was  ever 
heard  to  escape  her  lips.  *^  He  is  my  lord,''  she  was  wont  to 
say  fondly ;  *'  he  has  a  right  to  control  my  every  action,  and 
I  over  none."  For  all  that,  the  poor  king  was  just  then  very 
disconsolate,  and  abandoned  by  every  one,  alUiough  Queen 
Marie  had  brought  him  the  support  of  the  Tourangeaux,  the 
alliances  of  Brittany  and  Lorraine,  and  all  the  country  of 
the  South.  As  active  as  she  was  intelligent,  the  queen  had 
constituted  herself  the  negotiatrix  between  her  relatives  and 
allies  against  the  English  domination,  which  she  detested,  aa 
became  a  good  Angevine.  The  retinue  of  the  young  queen, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  lineage  of  Anjou,  formed  a 
veritable  court  of  chivalry,  incessantly  engaged  in  tourna- 
ments and  controversies  of  love,  a  reflex  of  which  might  be 
found  in  those  fStes  that  Ben^,  Count  of  Provence,  invented 
somewhat  later  for  the  town  of  Aix.  Ben^s  wife  also 
was  no  less  beauteous  than  prepossessing,  and  amongst  her 
maids  of  honour  shone  the  gentle  Agnes,  daughter  of  Jean 
Sorel  or  Soreau,  Lord  of  Codun,  equerry  of  the  Count  of 
Clermont,  %nd  of  Catherine  de  Meignelac,  of  noble  Tour- 
angian  race.  Whilst  in  the  bloom  of  youth  Agnes  had  been 
numbered  amongst  the  damoiselles  of  the  Lady  Isabeau  of 
Anjou-Lorraine,  who  had  shown  great  affection  for  her, 
*'  et  V avail  norrie/*  says  the  quaint  old  chronicle,  "  la  Reyne 
de  Sidle,*  die  sa  jeune$$e  et  si  fort  Paimait  qu*eUe  bd  avaU 
donnS  pltuieurs  biena  meubles  et  heritage.*' 

*  Ren4  was  titular  King  of  Sicily  and  the  &ther  of  Margaret  of  Ai\)oq, 
queen  of  Henry  Y  I.  of  England. 
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Such  is  the  first  tsict  recorded  in  the  life  of  Agnes  Sorel. 
Collating  dates  and  facts^  her  birth  may  be  fixed  as  having 
occurred  in  1409  or  1410.     Agnes   must  therefore  have 
seen  some  sixteen  or  seventeen  summers  when  she  followed 
the  Queen  of  Sicily  to  the  court  of  Bourges.     She  became 
first  known  in  that  petty  retinue  as  the  Damoiselle  of  Fro* 
menieau.     It  was  at  the  time  when  the  good  Rene  of  Anjou 
lay  a  captive  in  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  taken 
prisoner  in  the  fight  of  Bullegnville^  and  when^  to  while 
away  the  tedium  of  his  captivity^  he  painted  on  glass  those 
illuminated  portraits  of  the  dukes  John  and  Philip.     The 
features  of  Agnes  have  been  but  very  imperfectly  preserved 
to  us  by  the  limner.     We  may  know^  nevertheless^  that  she 
had  a  high  and  open  brow ;  bright  blue  eyes^  firinged  with 
long  lashes  to  their  languid  lids ;  a  perfectly  formed  nose ;  a 
darling  mouth ;  with  neck^  shoulders^  and  bosom  of  incom- 
parable symmetry  and  whiteness.     On  coming  to  the  poor 
and  dispirited  little  court  of  Bourges^  therefore^  the  Damoiselle 
of  Fromenieau  was  in  the  full  brilliancy  of  her  charms.    The 
playfulness,  too,  and  at  the  same  time  the  delicacy  of  her 
mind,  were  unequalled ;  and  her  conversation,  says  a  writer 
of  the  period,  so  far  excelled  that  of  other  women,  as  to  cause 
her  to  be  regarded  as  a  prodigy  of  intelligence.    Qualities  less 
attractive  than  these  would  ordinarily  have  su£Sced  to  sub- 
jugate the  young  Roiielei  of  Bourges,  as  the  disinherited 
monarch  was  derisively  termed.     So  Charles,  who  from  his 
peculiar  temperament  was  ever  more  devoted  to  pleasure  than 
busineBS,  soon  became  passionately  enamoured  of  the  charm- 
ing maid  of  honour ;   and  in  order  to  retain  Agnes  perma- 
nently in  his  court,  he  had  her  placed  on  an  equal  footing,  as 
attendant  upon  Queen  Marie,  with  that  of  her  first  patroness, 
the  Duchess  of  Anjou.     It  is  impossible  to  fix  exactly  the 
moment  at  which  Charles  first  claimed  the  lovely  damoiselle 
as  his  mistress,  but  we  are  told  that  Agnes  resisted  long  and 
strenuously  the  king's  overtures,  and  the  most   profound 
secresy  appears  to  have  attended  their  furtive  intercourse. 
The  numerous  favours,  however,  lavished  upon  the  DamoiseUe's 
relations,  and  her  comparatively  extravagant  expenditure  at 
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the  French  court — ^then  the  poorest  in  Eorope — at  last 
opened  the  qres  of  those  usually  iride-awake^  if  not  enyious 
folks^  the  courtiers. 

Poor  and  cheerless  indeed  was  that  ^ame  little  court  of 
Boui^es.  Its  lack  and  privation  of  all  that  constitutes  good 
cheer  had  come  to  such  a  pass  that  its  king,  we  are  told, 
could  not  always  eat  his  fill  at  any  single  meal  {mar^eait  pas 
totffours  son  saoul),  not  even  on  occasions  of  r^;al  festival. 

Un  jour  que  La  Hire  ei  Foton  * 
Le  vinrent  voir  pur  feifeoiement, 
N'aTBit  qu'ime  qoene-de  moaton 
St  deux  ponkU  tant  wiiIeiiieDt. 

La  Hire  and  Poton  de  Xaintrailles,  bold  and  hardy  gen- 
tlemen  of  Oasoony,  with  Dunois,t  '*  the  young  and  brave/' 
bastard  son  of  Louis  Duke  of  Orleans^  and  Tann^ui  du 
Ch&tel,  the  Breton  and  former  provost  of  Paris^  who  had 
saved  the  boy  Dauphin's  life — ^valiant  hearts  and  tried  lances 
— ^formed  at  this  time  the  entire  court  of  Charles  Y II.  They 
brought  with  them,  poor  fellows,  certes,  invincible  courage, 
but  very  few  resources, — ^possessing  neither  castles,  lands, 
fiefii,  money,  nor  mails.  They  were  simply  bold  adventurers, 
who  brought  nothing  but  tiieir  strong  arms  to  the  cause 
which  they  wished  to  serve.  But  not  unfirequently  in  his- 
tory success  is  found  to  attend  the  dashing  and  enterprising, 
who,  without  calculation  or  prescribed  path,  have  left  their 
destiny  to  chance,  and  staked  their  lives  upon  the  hazard  of 
a  die.  Charles  Yll.  was  reproached  by  the  English  and 
Burgundians  for  allowing  himself  to  be  domineered  over  by 
these  knights-errant  and  soldiers  of  fortune.  How  could  he 
do  otherwise?  All  the  great  vassals  were  in  arms  against  him. 
The  RoUelet  of  Bourges,  therefore,  invoked  Dame  IVurtune  per- 
force with  all  her  firesh,  invincible,  and  glorious  legends. 

Charles,  although  naturally  brave — as  proved  at  the  siege 
of  Montereau,  where  he  had  scaled  the  wall  sword  in  hand 
amongst  the  foremost,  and  performed  prodigies  of  valour— 

•  Foton  d«  XttntniUet  and  EUoine  Yignole,  aoraamed  La  Hira^  mtt 
adTantnvooa  caplaina  of  itrong  eompamea  of  men-at-amui. 

t  Ths  botoof  the  praant  national  MrofFttmw    **  JPariaui  pomr  la  Syne," 
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had  nevertheless  suffered  himself  to  he  cast  down  hjr  the 
tide  of  adversity^  although  Qaeen  Marie  had  vainly  tried  to 
rekindle  in  her  husband's  breast  his  former  u:dour  for 
deeds  of  arms  and  military  glory.  It  was  solely  due  to 
the  irresistible  influence  of  the  beauteous  maid  of  honour 
that  Charles  at  length  threw  off  his  lethargy^  became  aroused 
to  a  sense  of  his  abject  position,  and  showed  himself  capable 
of  retrieving  it.  This  remarkable  change  in  the  king's 
conduct  is  ascribed  by  Brantome  and  others  entirely  to  the 
enei^  of  Agnes  Sorely  and  the  way  of  bringing  it  about 
is  told  as  follows : — ^An  astrologer  being  admitted  one  day 
to  court,  the  king  consulted  him  in  the  presence  of  Agnes, 
when  she  also  desired  to  learn  her  future  &te.  The  man, 
no  doubt  to  flatter  her,  predicted  that  she  would  be  possessed 
for  a  length  of  time  of  the  heart  of  the  greatest  king  living. 
Agnes  seized  the  opportunity  of  this  augury  to  rouse 
Charles  from  his  apathy.  Rising  from  her  seat,  the  high- 
spirited  favourite  made  a  profound  obeLsance,  and  asked 
the  king's  permissbn  to  retire  from  the  court  of  France  to 
that  of  England,  in  order  that  she  might  there  fulfil  her 
destiny.  ''  Sire,''  added  she,  ''  it  is  to  the  King  of  Eng- 
land that  the  prediction  points,  for  you  are  about  to  lose 
your  crown,  and  Henry  of  Windsor  wiQ  add  it  to  his." 
''These  words,"  says  Brantome,  ''touched  the  king  so 
forcibly,  that  he  burst  into  tears ;  and  from  that  hour  he 
resumed  his  former  courage,  forsook  his  hunting-grounds 
and  flower-gardens,  and  fit  si  bien  par  son  bonheur  et  vaillance^ 
that  he  drove  the  English  out  of  his  realm."  Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  this  anecdote,  it  is  certain  that  Agnes 
used  the  power  she  had  over  the  king's  mind  to  recall  him 
to  a  sense  of  what  he  owed  both  to  his  people  and  to  him- 
self. Little  fearing  that  the  cares  and  dangers  of  war  would 
diminish  the  affection  of  her  royal  lover,  she  resolved  to 
arouse  him  from  his  debasing  inactivity,  and  it  seems  per* 
tain  that  the  counsels  of  this  enei^etic  and  intelligent 
woman  eventually  caused  the  English  to  lose  the  fruits  of 
their  victories  of  Poitiers  and  Aginoourt. 

The  relations  between  Agnes  Sorel  and  her  king  were 
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now  no  longer  a  mystay,  and  where  anything  like  vigour 
remained  amongst  the  adherents  of  Charles — any  slum- 
bering instinct  of  French  chivalry^  it  now  uprose  at  her 
voice.  That  awakening  was  not  confined  to  the  centre  of 
France,  but  extended  itself  among  the  entire  nobility  of  the 
southern  provinces.  Agnes,  who,  as  Jean  Chartier  teUs  us, 
was  repulsed  by  the  aspect  of  the  grim  captains  of  men*at- 
arms — ^scarred  and  wrinkled  in  the  campaigns  of  the  Civil 
Wars — ^preferred  the  young  and  gallant  knights  who  could 
more  generously  and  appropriately  attach  themselves  to  the 
court  of  her  beloved  Charles,  their  suzerain,  in  which  court 
she  herself  had  not  yet  relinquished  ostensibly  her  modest 
position  about  the  person  of  the  Queen  of  Sicily,  Duchess 
of  Lorraine. 

At  this  epoch  of  the  Middle  Ages,  women  even  of  the 
highest  rank  wrote  very  little ;  autograph  letters  of  Agnes 
Sorel  are,  therefore,  as  might  be  expected,  very  rare.  The 
patient  research,  however,  of  modem  investigation  has  dis- 
covered the  following  letter*  written  by  Agnes  to  the  Provost 
of  Chesnaye-ez-Bois : — 

"  Monsieur  le  Pr^ot,  I  have  heard  and  understood  that 
certain  men  of  La  Chesnaye  have  been  by  you  remanded  on 
suspicion  of  having  stolen  certain  wood  from  the  forest  of 
La  Chesnaye;  moreover,  having  been  told  that  some  of 
these  men  are  poor  and  miserable  persons,  I  wish  not. 
Monsieur  le  Pr^vot,  that  the  said  prosecution  be  gone  on 
with,  and  your  immediate  attention  to  this  my  request  will 
be  agreeable  to  your  good  mistress, 

"Agnes." 

By  the  tenor  and  form  of  this  letter,  it  appears  certain 
that  it  was  as  the  lady  of  La  Chesnaye,  having  high  and 
low  seignory,  that  Agnes  wrote  it  to  her  own  o£Scer,  and 
not  as  holding  a  high  position  at  the  court  of  Charles  VII. 
Its  wording  is  gentle  and  humane,  and  argues  a  disposi- 
tion prone  to  pity  and  mercy.     But,  on  the  other  hand^ 

*  Thii  autograph  letter  bean  no  date^  bat  may  be  anngned  to  1480. 
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female  coqnetry,  coTetouB  of  finery^  is  coiupicnoiis  in  anoUier 
aatogiaph  letter  addiesaed  to  a  certain  Mademoiselle  de 
Bonneville : — 

''To  my  good  firiend^  Mademoiselle  de  Bonneville. 
MademoiseDe,  my  good  friend,  I  heartily  recommend  me 
nnto  you.  I  beg  that  you  will  send  by  the  bearer,  Chris- 
tophe,  my  grey  robe  lined  with  white,  and  every  pair  of 
gloves  that  you  find  in  the  house,  the  said  Christophe  having 
lost  my  coffer.  Be  pleased,  moreover,  to  receive  from  him 
my  greyhound  Carpet,  that  you  may  nourish  him  dose 
beside  you,  not  permitting  him  to  go  coursing  with  any  one ; 
for  he  obeys  neither  whistle  nor  call,  and  would  therefore  be 
lost,  the  which  would  grieve  me  much.  And  having  thus 
recommended  him,  my  good  friend,  to  your  kind  care,  I  pray 
God  to  give  you  his  grace.  Your  attention  to  Carpet  will 
give  great  pleasure,  my  excellent  friend,  to 

''Agnks." 

Here  we  have  no  longer  the  simple  chatelaine  charging 
her  bailiff  to  cease  prosecuting  the  poor  wretches  who  had 
stolen  wood  upon  her  domains ;  it  indicates  the  great  lady, 
secure  in  the  love  and  confidence  of  the  king.  Mademoiselle 
de  Bonneville  figures  as  the  maid-of-honour  to  Agnes  Sorel, 
the  form  of  whose  letter  is  almost  regal ;  it  runs  "  I  pray 
God,''  &c.  We  thus  clearly  perceive  the  ascendancy  the 
favourite  had  gained  over  Charles,  alike  by  the  energy  of 
her  character,  the  cogency  of  her  language,  and  the  beauty 
of  her  person — a  signal  conquest  over  a  prince  notable  for 
fickleness  of  thought  and  intention,  and,  according  to  the 
chronicles  of  Buigundy,  choosing  his  favourites  and  forsaking 
them  with  singular  facility.  This  inconstancy,  perhaps,  was 
attributable  to  the  peculiar  position  in  which  Charles  un- 
avoidably found  himself — compelled  to  consult  the  wishes 
and  yield  to  the  caprices  of  each  warrior-captain  who 
surrounded  him,  whether  Breton,  Angevine,  or  Scot.  The 
helpless  king  was  forced  to  give  way,  sometimes  to  one, 
sometimes  to  another  of  them,  according  to  the  strength 
which  they  brought  to  his  cause. 

TOL.  I.  12 
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The  litde  court  of  France  had  become^  to  a  certain  degree, 
rather  that  of  the  Queen  of  Sicily,  and  of  all  the  house  of 
Lorraine,  of  which  Agnes  was  a  vaasal.  Charles  VII.  had 
once  more  gloriously  unsheathed  his  sword ;  and  if  he  did 
not  exhibit  much  generalship  in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  the 
qualities  of  gallantry  and  bravery  could  not  be  denied  him. 
Everything  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Bretons  and  Scots ;  and 
it  was  to  obtain  definitively  the  concurrence  of  the  Scots 
that  Charles  YII.  affianced  the  Dauphin,  then  only  five  years 
old,  to  Margaret,  daughter  of  James  L,  king  of  Scolland, 
who  herself  was  but  three  years  old.  The  dauphin,  after- 
wards Louis  XI.,  who  bore  a  strong  affection  for  his  mother, 
conceived,  as  we  have  said,  from  earliest  youth  a  marked 
dislike  to  Agnes  Sorel.  At  the  age  of  deven,  Margaret 
came  to  France,  with  a  newly  raised  corps  of  her  country- 
men destined  to  serve  the  royal  cause.  The  castles  of  Chinon 
and  Tours  therefore  became  brilliant  courts  of  chivaLy,  and, 
whenever  the  paladins  were  released  from  the  toils  of  war, 
gallantry,  the  chase,  and  the  tournament  were  the  order  of 
the  day.  Agnes  ceased  not  for  a  moment  to  inspire  the 
king's  every  action  towards  the  recovery  of  his  realm  : — "  la 
pensie  de  France  recouvrer,^*  to  use  the  words  of  Francis  I. 
But  the  strong  and  powerful  hand  which  was  to  accomplish 
such  restoration  was  that  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  By  his 
aid  alone  could  Paris  return  to  its  allegiance  to  Charles  VII. 


II. 

AONES  SOBEL'S  SHARE  IN  THE  BBDINTEOBATION  OF  FBANCB. 

DuBiNO  the  crusades,  the  minstrelsy  of  France  attained  a 
high  degree  of  refinement,  delicacy,  and  vigour.  William  IX. 
of  Poitou  was  a  poet  as  well  as  a  crusader,  and  Thibaud  III. 
of  Champagne,  who  swayed  the  destinies  of  the  kingdom 
under  Queen  Blanche  while  St.  Louis  was  in  Palestine, 
distinguished  himself  not  only  by  his  patronage  of  the  tune- 
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fill  tribe,  but  by  his  own  original  compositions.  Richard 
Ckeur  de  Lion,  whose  language,  habits,  and  character  be- 
longed to  Normandy,  was  ahnost  as  clever  at  a  ballad  as  at 
the  battle-axe.  But  it  was  reserved  for  the  immortal  Ben£ 
d'Anjou,  called  by  the  people  of  Provence  k  ban  ray  RenS, 
to  confer  splendour  and  Sclat  on  the  gentle  craft,  during  a 
reign  of  singular  usefulness  and  popularity.  He  was  in 
truth  a  rare  personage,  and  well  deserved  to  leave  his 
memory  embalmed  in  the  recollection  of  his  fellow-country- 
men. After  having  fought  in  his  youth  under  Joan  of  Arc, 
and  subsequentlyin  the  wars  of  Scander  Beg  and  Ferdinand  of 
Aragon,  he  spent  the  latter  part  of  his  eventful  life  in  diffusing 
happiness  among  his  subjects,  and  making  his  court  the  centre 
of  refined  and  classic  enjoyment.  Aix  in  Provence  was  then 
the  seat  of  civilisation  and  the  haunt  of  the  Muses.  While 
to  Ben£  are  ascribed  the  introduction  and  culture  of  the  mul- 
berry, and  the  consequent  development  of  the  silk-trade 
along  the  Bhone,  to  his  fostering  care  the  poetry  of  France 
is  also  indebted  for  many  of  her  best  and  simplest  productions, 
the  rondeau,  the  madrigal,  the  triolet,  the  lay,  the  vtrelai, 
and  other  measures  equally  melodious.  His  own  ditties 
(chiefly  church  hymns)  are  preserved  in  the  Bibliothkque 
Imperiale,  in  his  own  handwriting,  adorned  by  his  royal 
pencil  with  sundry  curious  illuminations  and  allegorical 
emblems. 

Though  the  stirring  and  legend-like  career  of  Joan  of  Arc 
had  inflamed  the  imaginations  of  such  dare-devil  captains  as 
Dunois,  Xaintrailles,  and  La  Hire,  with  many  other  "  tried 
lances  "  who  shared  their  tents  and  combats,  that  excitation 
was  at  once  feverish  and  transitory,  and  did  not  repair  the 
loss  incurred  by  Charles  in  the  defection  of  his  high  feuda- 
tories, by  which  defection  the  recovery  of  his  kingdom  was 
mainly  rendered  hopeless.  The  men-at-arms  of  Charles  VII. 
had  been  forced  to  raise  the  siege  of  Paris  in  all  haste, 
and  to  transfer  the  seat  of  war  against  the  EngUsh  to  the 
plains  between  Orleans  and  Bourges.  The  name  of  Joan 
had  not  only  acquired  a  fatal  renown  on  account  of  the  crael 
trial  at  Bouen,  but  her  condemnation  had  not  even  proved 
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an  unpopular  act  at  Paris — for  was  it  not  the  university  of 
that  illustrious  city  which  commenced  the  procedure  against 
Joan  ?  All  that  belongs  to  history  in  the  way  of  apology 
for  Joan  of  Arc^  belongs  to  that  epoch  of  quietude  and 
repose  which  followed  the  restoration  of  Charles  YII.  It  was 
then  that  the  king  granted  letters  of  ennoblement  to  her 
family,  that  her  trial  was  revised,  portraits  of  her  multiplied, 
and  her  miracles  made  the  subject  of  poems  and  ballads. 

As  during  the  long  wars  between  France  and  England 
the  national  antipathies  were  naturally  deep-rooted,  Joan's 
name  became  a  watchword  and  a  battle-cry,  her  trial  the 
subject  of  mutual  recriminations  between  the  two  nations, 
and  one  of  the  heaviest  grievances  imputed  to  the  English. 
But  with  regard  to  the  period  of  the  greatest  calamities  of 
the  little  King  of  Bourges,  it  is  certain  that  the  intervention 
of  the  Maid  of  Orleans  had  little  influence  over  the  war. 
Joan  failed  to  effect  any  change  in  the  character  of  Charles 
VII.,  so  far  as  regarded  the  ease  and  carelessness  shown 
by  him  as  to  the  fate  of  his  own  cause.  The  true  chivalrous 
awakening  was  due  to  Agnes  Sorel,  and  the  best  testimony 
to  such  fact  is  to  be  found  in  the  well-known  verses  of 
Francis  the  First,  which  that  gallant  prince  wrote  beneath 
a  portrait  of  her  by  Mademoiselle  de  Brissi — 

"  Gentille  Agn^  plus  d'honneor  ta  m^rites» 
La  caose  ^tant  de  France  reoowrrer. 
Que  oe  qae  peat  dedans  nn  cloitre  onvrir 
Close  nonain  ou  bien  d^vot  hermite/' 

Such,  at  any  rate,  was  the  tradition  preserved  through 
many  generations  of  the  noble  influence  which  Agnes  Sorel 
had  exercised  for  her  country's  good.*  Yet,  although  there 
undoubtedly  was  a  signal  revival  of  chivalry  at  that  epoch, 
it  was  not  wholly  confined  to  the  liberating  movement 
which  she  invoked.  The  ultimate  triumph  of  Charles  YII. 
and  his    restoration  to  suzerainty  were  brought  about  by 

*  "  Et  oertes  c'estait  une  des  plus  belles  femmesque  je  vols  oncques,  et  fit  en 
sa  quiUit^  beauooup  aa  royaame  de  France ;  elle  avanfait  devers  le  roi  jeones 
gens  d'armes  et  gentils  oompagnons  dont  le  roi  estait  bien  senri."  (Chrao.  of 
Olivier  de  la  Marche.)  Oliner  de  la  Marche  lived  at  the  court  of  Borgondy 
about  the  year  1444. 
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Siven  canses^  but  mainly  by  the  exertions  of  Agnes  Sorel, 
in  effecting  the  reconciliation  of  Charles  with  his  great 
yassals,  and  especially  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy. 

In  such  reconciliation  there  is  to  be  traced  the  origin  of 
the  new  policy  inaugurated  by  the  influence  of  Agnes  Sorel. 
Placing  the  fullest  faith  in  the  potency  of  love  and  the  blind 
enthusiasm  it  is  capable  of  inspiring,  yet  a  long  reign  of  favour 
like  that  of  Agnes  Sorel  has  often  a  general,  rather  than  an 
individual,  cause ;  and  this  must  be  sought  for  in  the  enduring 
friendship  which  the  Queen  of  Sicily,  Duchess  of  Lorraine^ 
bore  her — ^the  princess  who  had  snatched  the  Roitelet  of 
Boui^es  from  the  fettering  grasp  of  the  great  captains  of 
the  men-at-arms  (Tannegui  Duchatel,  Dunois,  and  the 
rest),  to  redintegrate  around  his  throne  the  feudal  pact  of 
Brittany,  Anjou,  and  Burgundy ;  and  the  charming  coun- 
tenance of  the  "  gentle ''  Agnes  cast  a  beaming  lustre  over 
that  new  order  of  things. 


IIL 

THl   KELATIONS    BKTWVEN   AONES    SOREL  AND  JACQUES  C(EUR. 

As  soon  as  King  Charles  VII.  had  shaken  off  the 
yoke  of  the  adventurer-captains  who  formed  his  council, 
and  the  great  feudatories  were  united  to  his  cause,  the 
pinching  distress  in  the  castle  of  Chinon  had  been  somewhat 
mitigatel.  That  stronghold  was  no  longer  tenanted  by  a 
king  who  had  no  better  cheer  to  place  on  its  festive  board 
before  his  companions-in-arms  than  a  poor  pullet  and  a 
sbeep's  tail.  As  a  certain  magnificence  now  reigned  in  that 
little  court  round  Charles  VII.,  the  Queen  of  Sicily, 
the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  the  Duke  of  Bichemont,  and  Agnes 
Sorel,  some  financial  resources  must  necessarily  have  sup- 
ported it.  "Whose  cunning  hand,  then,  frimished  forth  so 
amply  the  royal  larder  and  wardrobe  ?  Here  we  trace  the 
commencement  of  the  power  and  influence  of  the  king's 
argeniier,  the  moneyer-fevourite  of  Charles — Jacques  Coeur. 
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In  the  Middle  Ages^  the  Jew  alone  made  money-loans,  on 
frightfully  lUBurioas  terms.  So  soon  as  he  scented  his  prey 
the  Jew  threw  himself  upon  it  with  all  the  avidity  of  a 
vulture.  Servile  and  abject,  he  crouched  and  grovelled  in 
the  dust,  to  gnaw  later  the  flesh  and  drain  the  life-blood  of 
the  humble  tiller  of  the  soil  as  well  as  that  of  lord  and 
knight.  At  every  period  of  financial  crisis  the  Jew,  resorted 
to  as  a  last  resource,  paid  down  a  certain  sum  as  redemption 
money,  and  society  was  given  up  to  him  to  be  tortured  as 
he  listed.  Like  Shylock,  he  was  ''  wolfish,  bloody,  starved, 
and  ravenous,''  and  tore  the  people  to  rags,  until  that  same 
people,  arousing  itself,  drove  him  away  like  some  unclean 
animal.  The  Jew  exiled^  as  finance  had  somehow  or  other 
to  be  cared  for,  it  was  the  Lombard  who  stepped  into  his 
shoes,  less  in  the  way  of  usury  than  in  commerce  generally. 
The  appellation  of  Lombard  was  then  given  to  all  who  came 
from  the  other  side  of  the  mountains — Venetians,  Genoese, 
Pisans,  and  Florentines — bold  and  enterprising  merchants 
who,  from  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  went  in  search  of  the 
spices  of  the  Moluccas,  the  cloths  of  Constantinople,  and 
the  tissues  of  Syria.  Certain  famous  French  adventurers, 
also,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  had  directly  traded  with  the 
East  by  way  of  Marseilles.  Several  of  these  were  at  the 
same  time  goldsmiths,  argentiers — ^that  is  to  say,  manipu- 
lators and  lenders  of  money.  An  argentier  was  a  peremp- 
tory necessity  to  kings  and  feudal  seignors.  The  argentier 
made  advances,  and  in  exchange  had  ceded  to  him  taxes, 
tolls,  and  revenues,  on  better  conditions  than  had  the  Jews 
and  Lombards.  Such  was  under  Charles  VII.  the  rich 
merchant  and  argentier  Jacques  Cceur. 

At  this  epoch  the  goldsmith's  calling  was  not  merely  a 
handicraft,  and  the  goldsmith  simply  a  workman  in  the 
precious  metals  {faber).  His  calling  embraced  the  coinage 
of  money,  the  safe  keeping  of  it,  together  with  the  assay 
and  refining  of  metals ;  and  as  gold,  definitively,  was  always 
a  master  passion,  the  first  need  of  man  and  of  states  and 
princes,  the  goldsmith  ''  lived  by  lending  money  as  well  as  by 
selling  plate,"  as  worthy  Master  Heriot,  of  Lombard  Street, 
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firankly  told  the  young  Lord  Nigd  when  he  proffered  him  the 
loan  of  a  hundred  pieces.*  The  goldsmith  to  a  royal  house- 
holdy  therefore,  was  its  banker  also,  and  looked  upon  as  a  man 
of  importance,  from  the  days  of  St.  Eloi  downwards.f  One 
of  the  bad  practices  of  those  times  was  tampering  with  the 
coinage,  and  the  goldsmith  rendered  great  service  in  the 
tests  obtained  by  his  crucibles.  Certain  among  these  metal- 
lurgists were  dabblers  in  alchemy,  seekers  after  the  opus 
openan.  There  was  scarcely  an  adept  throughout  the 
Middle  Ages,  who,  during  his  long  yigils,  had  not  gone  mad 
after  the  philosopher's  stone — ^like  Albert  the  Great,  Raymond 
de  Lully,  and  others.  A  host  of  alchemists,  both  French 
and  German,  it  is  well  known,  had  wasted  their  lives  in 
pursuit  of  the  art  of  transmuting  metals. 

Jacques  Cceur,  from  an  early  age,  had  been  employed  in 
the  service  of  the  mint  at  Bourges.  Roman  art  had  be- 
queathed to  the  Middle  Ages  a  certain  degree  of  science  in 
the  stamping  of  coin ;  and  the  deniers  of  gold  and  silver^ 
the  angels  and  rose  nobles  of  the  period,  have  come  down 
to  us  in  a  fine  state  of  preservation.  It  was  in  a  spirit  of 
great  intelligence,  coupled  with  bold  enterprise,  that  Jacques 
Cceur,  who  by  his  knowledge  of  the  precious  metals  had 
aggrandized  his  commerce  until  it  had  extended  to  every 
kind  of  merchandize,  like  the  Venetians  and  Genoese,  bought 
up  moneys  in  every  quarter,  at  Constantinople  or  Venice, 
where  the  gold  was  so  pure;  and  then  had  other  coin 
fiibricated  of  a  lower  denomination  and  rate.  What  remains, 
however,  of  the  coinage  of  Charles  VII.,  gold  crowns, 
testons,  and  deniers,  are  of  great  purity.  The  profits  that 
accrued  to  Jacques  Coeur  resulted  from  a  transmutation 
that  he  right  well  understood,  and  which  was  a  veritable 
alchemy — ^the  melting  of  the  pure  and  sterling  Byzantine 
and  Venetian  coins,  and  from  the  sale  of  merchandize  in 
the  French  markets,  at  the  fairs  of  Paris,  Lyons,  Bourges, 
Toulouse,  and  Albi. 

•  "  Fortimes  of  IHgeV  toL  L  ohap.  ir. 
t  The  JAfe  oi  St  Ekn  in  the  *' Acta  Sanctomm  "  and  in    the  Bdlanditts 
ftffordi  carious  iUnstntioiui  of  the  history  of  commerce  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
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As  soon  afl  the  alliance  with  the  house  of  Anjou-Lorraine 
had  consolidated  the  royal  puissance  of  Charles  YII.,  Jacques 
Coeur^  nominated  in  the  first  instance  warden  of  the  mines 
and  master  of  the  mint,  received  the  official  title  of  argentier 
du  roi,  treasurer,  and  collector  of  the  taxes  and  revenues  of 
the  royal  domains.  Protected  by  the  Queen  of  Sicily,  and 
the  friend  and  devoted  servant  of  Agnes  Sorel,  he  procured 
by  his  credit  considerable  resources  in  aid  of  the  royal 
cause,  through  loans  contracted  at  Genoa,  Milan,  and  Venice, 
at  the  hands  of  the  Lombard  merchants,  pledging  thereto 
his  own  fortune  and  credit. 

A  jeweller  as  well  as  goldsmith  and  royal  treasurer, 
Jacques  Coeur  was  the  first  who  cut  the  diamond,  which 
until  then  was  left  rough  and  dull,  as  may  still  be  seen 
where  it  studs  the  covers  of  missals,  and  in  the  shrines  and 
reliquaries  of  the  saints.  Jacques  Coeur  procured  cunning 
craftsmen  from  Venice  and  Constantinople,  who  cut  the 
diamond  into  facettes,  and  gave  to  it  as  well  as  to  other  pre- 
cious stones  that  brilliancy  which  makes  them  the  pride  and 
glory  of  the  court  beauty.  The  first  set  of  diamonds  so  cut 
and  polished,  if  the  chronicles  are  to  be  believed,  was  worn 
by  Agnes  Sorel ;  Jacques  Cceur  having  presented  her  with  a 
zone  for  the  waist,  and  so  we  see  her  ornamented  in  her 
portrait. 

Female  attire  in  its  whole  range  became  greatly  enriched 
by  the  extended  commerce  of  this  period.  Agnes  Sorel  and 
Isabeau  of  Bavaria  (queen  of  Charles  VI.)  were  the  first  to 
use  linen  for  imder  garments,  in  lieu  of  the  fine  woollen 
stufl*  woven  at  Brussels  and  in  the  Flemish  towns.  The 
Queen  of  Sicily,  it  appears,  had  worn  lacework  and  chemises 
of  fine  cloth  of  frieze;  but  henceforth,  kings'  daughters, 
the  learned  Benedictines*  tell  us,  each  received  a  couple  of 
such  linen  garments  in  their  marriage  dowry,  exclusive  of 
the  two  hundred  thousand  golden  crowns,  but  without 
appanage  of  land.  The  magnificence  of  feminine  attire  now 
consisted  notably  in  gold  brocades,  manufactured  at  Venice 

*  The  ftuthon  of  that  sarprising  effort  of  haman  lahoar,  L'Jrt  de  verifier 
lesdatee.    (Reign  of  Charles  VU.) 
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and  Confltantinople.  The  head-dresses  of  women  of  rank 
resembled  tall  mitres^  from  which  depended  long  veils^  evi- 
dently of  Oriental  origin.  In  the  illuminated  mannscripts 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  we  see  the  noble  dames  and 
damoiselles  thus  adorned,  riding  forth  to  festival  and  pageant 
on  stately  palfreys,  their  delicate,  high-bred  faces  set  off 
charmingly  by  this  style  of  head-gear,  the  white  veil 
coquettishly  draping  their  figures  tightly  laced  in  cloth-of- 
gold  brocade.  The  poulaine  shoe,  worn  very  much  pointed 
at  the  toe,  was  ornamented  with  precious  stones — a  foot- 
covering  which  somewhat  later  descended  to  the  Venetian 
courtezan.  All  this  sumptuousness  of  attire  came  from  the 
East,  and  its  importation  was  closely  connected  with  the  com- 
merce of  Jacques  Coeur,  whose  material  prosperity  as  the 
friend  and  prot6g4  of  Agnes  Sorel,  in  strong  contrast  as  it 
was  to  the  miseries  of  the  populace,  appeared  like  wanton 
insult  in  the  eyes  of  the  destitute.  The  expression,  "  rich 
as  Jacques  Cceur,''  became  proverbial  in  their  mouths; 
while  the  clerics  from  their  pulpits  denounced  the  enter- 
prising merchant  for  his  unscrupulous  dealing  with  pagan 
infidels,  and  holding  dose  intercourse  with  Turk,  Jew, 
and  fire- worshipping  Persian,  without  any  repugnance  what- 
ever. Despite  this  unpopularity,  Jacques  Coeur,  the  possessor 
of  store  of  golden  crowns  and  valuables  of  every  description, 
did  not  £ul  to  acquire  broad  domains,  far  more  fertile  and 
better  timbered  than  those  of  the  highest  feudatory  in 
France;  among  others  that  of  Saint  Fargeau  with  its 
twenty-seven  dependent  parishes,  over  which  he  possessed 
the  right  of  exercising  justice  haute  et  basse.  Protected  and 
encouraged  by  Agnes  Sorel,  Jacques  Cceur  supplied 
Charles  YII.  with  those  ''sinews  of  war,'^  the  deniers 
necessary  to  carry  on  his  campaigns  against  the  English 
with  that  energy  and  perseverance  which  enabled  him  to 
bear  his  banner  once  more  victoriously,  and  regain  the 
ascendant  throughout  the  wide  realm  of  France.  And  thus 
did  the  argentiers  of  the  Middle  Ages  often  aid  a  national 
cause. 
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IV. 

CHARLES  YII.   RE-ENTERS   PARIS  WITH   AONES    SORBL. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  the  Regent  Duke  of  Bedford,  the 
English  abandoned  Paris,  and  the  banner  of  the  fleicrs^de^lys 
was  again  hoisted  on  the  towers  of  that  Bastile  where  that 
of  the  English  lions  had  of  late  so  proudly  waved.  The 
news  of  the  surrender  of  Paris  found  Charles  still  lingering 
at  Bourges  or  Chinon,  apparently  caring  very  little  about 
returning  to  his  capital.  For  the  tidings  of  what  had  been 
going  on  there  were  anything  but  agreeable  to  him — all  sorts 
of  concessions  having  been  made  since  he  had  been  driven 
out  of  his  good  dty  to  its  bourgeoisie  and  populace.  The 
parliament^  devoted  to  Henry  YI.  during  the  siege  of  Paris 
by  the  English^  had  been  confirmed  in  its  functions,  although 
there  had  been  a  royal  parliament  summoned  to  meet  at 
Poitiers,  near  its  legitimate  king.  Averse,  therefore,  as 
Charles  was  at  this  moment  to  re-enter  his  capital,  the 
Constable  wrote  word  to  King  Charles  YII.  that  lus  presence 
was  indispensable  to  the  good  governance  of  Paris  and 
France.  Agnes  Sorel  had  just  succeeded  in  persuading  her 
royal  lover  to  besiege  Montereau,  an  important  position  which 
would  help  to  unite  the  south  to  the  centre  of  the  monarchy. 
Montereau  taken,  the  king  directed  his  march  upon  Mekin 
and  Fontainebleau ;  then  leaving  the  forest  of  Senart  on  his 
left,  he  moved  upon  Yincennes,  Bagnolet  and  Pantin,  avoiding 
a  direct  march  upon  Pans. 

On  the  12th  of  November,  14f87,  Charles  the  Victorious 
slept  at  Saint  Denis,  beneath  the  roof  of  that  venerable 
abbey  which  so  lately  had  given  a  regal  asylum  to  the  boy 
king,  Henry  YI.  of  England,  on  the  occasion  of  his  solemn 
entry  into  Paris.  On  the  morrow,  Charles  YII.  repaired  to 
the  chapel  of  St.  Denis,  whither  the  provost  of  the  merchants, 
and  the  sherifis  with  their  bands  of  cross-bow  men,  hastened 
to  receive  him.  There  was  a  repetition  of  the  same  ceremonies 
and  festivities  which  had  welcomed  the  English  King  Henry; 
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the  same  white  and  blue  hangings,  the  same  sergeants  in 
their  parti-coloured^hoods  of  green  and  red.  The  rector  and 
authorities  of  the  University  who  formerly  had  proscribed 
the  BaUelei  of  Bonrges,  now  received  him  with  acclamations, 
and  the  same  keys  were  presented  to  him  as  had  been 
delivered  np  to  Henry  of  Windsor.  At  the  enclosure  of 
St.  Lazare,  a  shield  quartered  with  the  arms  of  France  was 
borne  down  from  aloft  by  the  hands  of  the  very  same 
angels  who  not  long  back  had  paraded  the  escutcheon  of 
England.  Even  the  poets  recited  the  self*same  doggrel 
verses  in  praise  of  Charles  VII. 

"  Trfts-exoellent  roi  et  seigneur 
Lee  manants  de  voire  cit^ 
Vous  re^tyent  en  toat  honnenr 
£t  en  tr^0-grant  hamilit4" 

He  was  feasted  under  the  same  azure  dais,  only  it  was 
flenrdelysed  with  gold  instead  of  having  thereon  the  lions 
ffuks;  the  fountains  ran  with  red  and  white  wine  and 
hypocras,  mysteries  were  performed,  and  shouts  of ''  Noel  I" 
rent  the  air.  For  whom  had  not  the  Parisians  previously 
shouted  Noel?  The  ornaments  and  draperies  which  had 
decked  Notre  Dame  for  the  coronation  of  the  young  Plan- 
tagenet  of  England,  were  equally  used  at  the  vespers  and 
vigils  performed  for  Charles  VII.  Governments  change — 
ceremonies  and  adulations  never  I 

Among  the  dames  and  damoiselles  who  accompanied 
Queen  Marie  to  Paris,  on  the  day  of  this  her  solemn  entry, 
the  cits  and  clowns  had  remarked  one  amongst  that  fair  bevy, 
the  loveliest  of  all,  splendidly  decked  with  pearls  and 
diamonds,  and  mounted  upon  a  noble  palfrey.  The  populace 
bawled  out  her  name  as  she  gracefully  ambled  along,  telling 
one  another  that  it  was  Agnes  Sorel,  the  king's  chosen 
£Eivourite ;  and  as  amongst  that  mixed  crowd  the  restoration 
of  Charles  VII.  numbered  many  enemies,  murmurs  arose 
agaLust  her  whom  the  Bishop  of  Therouine  had  stigmatized 
as  the  New  Herodias,  and  moreover  elegantly  designated  as 
a  Beast  of  the  Apocalypse.  Agnes  Sorel,  thus  abruptly 
taught  the  popular  feeling  by  these  murmurs  of  the  Paris 
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mob,  exclaimed  in  a  moment  of  anguish  and  vexation^  "  The 
Parisians  are  nothing  less  than  villains.  Had  I  known 
that  they  would  have  done  me  no  more  honour,  I  would 
never  have  set  foot  in  their  city/'*  Agnes  Sorel  was  naturally 
impressed  with  the  consciousness  of  what  she  had  done  in 
arousing  the  king  from  his  apathy  and  urging  him  on  the 
path  that  led  to  victory  over  his  foes,  and  the  ultimate 
recovery  of  his  kingdom.  The  restoration  of  Charles,  how- 
ever, was  not  desired  by  the  Parisians,  and  therefore  all  who 
had  aided  in  its  accomplishment  were  unpopular  with  them. 
It  will  be  remembered  also  with  what  savage  fury  they  had 
persecuted  Joan  of  Arc ;  the  accusation  against  her  having 
emanated  from  Paris. 

Oreat  allowance,  too,  ought  to  be  made  for  these  malignant 
mutterings  of  the  lower  orders  of  Paris,  provoked  as  they 
were  by  the  sight  of  so  much  luxury  and  riches  brought 
into  sudden  contrast  with  the  bitter  misery  they  were  then 
enduring.  The  winter  had  been  unusually  severe:  there 
had  been  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  days  of  frost,  so  hard 
that  the  Seine  was  froien  to  such  a  thickness  that  carriages 
passed  over  it  as  on  dry  land.  A  famine  was  the  resnit, 
accompanied  by  those  contagious  maladies  generated  by 
poverty  and  want.  The  Chronicle  of  Saint-Denis  records 
that  the  very  wolves  had  made  their  way  into  the  streets, 
and  had  devoured  the  living  and  disinterred  the  dead,  even 
in  the  cemetery  of  Saint-Innocents.f  A  royal  charter  of 
Charles  granted  a  reward  of  seventeen  sols  tournois  to  any- 
one, whether  archer  or  citizen,  who  brought  a  wolfs  head. 
The  contrast  therefore,  between  such  overwhelming  distress 
and  the  unrestrained  luxury  displayed  in  the  festivals  held 
at  the  palaces  of  the  Toumelles  and  the  old  Louvre  was  too 
abrupt  and  shocking. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  Agnes  Sorel  became  known  by 
the  epithet  of  the  Dame  de  BeatUi.  This  title,  which  accorded 
so  well  with  her  personal  graces,  was  given  her  on  her 
acquiring  the  pleasant  manor  of  Beauii-sur-Mamef  erected 

*•  Jean  Chartier.  f  Chionique  de  Saini-DeiuB»  ad  ann.  1437-38. 
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hj  King  Charles  V.,  and  whose  charms  had  been  already 
celebrated  by  Eustache  Deschamps  in  one  of  his  ballads.* 

"  Snr  tom  leB  tienx  plaimu  et  agr^bles 
Que  I'ou  poomit  en  ce  monde  trouyer 
£difi^  de  manoin  oonyenables, 
Gail  et  jolis  poar  voir  et  demoarer 
Joyeiuement,  pai«  devant  yoos  proaver 
Qae  c'est  ik  la  fin  du  bois 
De  Yincennes  qae  fit  fiiire  le  roi 
Charles  qae  Dien  donne  pux,  joie  et  sant^, 
Son  filfl  aan^  daaphin  de  Yienois 
Donna  le  nom  k  ce  liea  de  BeaM. 

Et  c'est  bon  drcnt,  car  modt  est  delectable ; 

L'on  y  oit  le  rosmgnol  chanter, 
Marne  I'enoeint,  les  haats  bois  profitaUes 

CoQTrent  les  daims, 
Des  oiaelets  ooir  la  doolce  yoix 
Dans  la  saison  de  printemps  et  d'^t^ 
Oil  gentil  mai  qni  est  si  noble  mois 
Donna  oe  nom  i  ce  Uea  de  Beamti, 

Les  pr^  enceignent  les  jardins  delectables, 
Les  beanx  preaulx,  fontaine  belle  et  dere, 

IHgnes  aossi  et  les  pr^  arables, 
Moalins  toumans,  beaox  plains  k  regarder 

£t  beanx  Tiviers  poor  les  pcnasons 
Oil  Ton  peat  ae  retraire  en  soret^. 
Poor  tons  les  points  le  bean  prince  coorttris 
Donna  oe  nom  k  ce  lien  de  BeamU." 

This  was  that  same  delightful  manor  of  Beauts  which 
Charles  YII.  gave^  with  all  its  dependencies,  to  Agnes  Sorel, 
who  took  thereafter  the  name  of  Dame  de  Beauts.  It  was 
thus  she  was  designated  in  contemporary  ballads,  in  cours 
pUniires,  and  thus  she  signed  herself  in  historic  documents. 

To  the  chateau  of  Beaut^,  Charles  VII.  often  repaired  to 
reoover  fresh  courage  and  firmness  wherewith  to  confrpnt  the 
vexations  and  discouragements  attendant  upon  his  restoration. 
The  king  held  Paris,  but  the  English  still  possessed  Normandy, 
Cayenne,  and  all  Gascony.  At  ten  leagues  from  the  capital 
the  lion  standard  waved  in  all  its  pride,  and  Fontoise  was 
the  head-quarters  of  the  English.  Great  disorder  existed 
in  the  ranks  of  Charles's  armies ;  to  which  were  added  the 
troubles  of  the  Jacquerie — those  sanguinary  tumults  raised  by 

*  No  poet  bas  more  fally  described  tbe  manners  of  the  days  of  chiyalry  and 
deeds  of  anps  in  wars  and  umrnaments. 
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the  starving  peasants  and  serfs — during  wliich  the  captains 
of  the  great  companies  oi  men-at-arms  aspired  to  recover 
their  old  domination  over  the  councils  of  Charles  YII.  It 
was  Agnes  Sorel  who  again  restored  the  fiiltering  king  to  all 
his  pristine  energy.  As  the  taxes  were  tardily  collected, 
and  a  parliament  convoked  at  Orleans  having  granted  nothing 
save  on  very  hard  conditions,  Agnes  Sorel  induced  her  friend 
Jacques  Coeur,  the  financier,  to  make  heavy  advances  to  the 
extent  of  ten  million  crowns,  in  order  to  recover  Normandy 
by  force  of  arms. 

The  definitive  triumph  of  the  French  king  in  this  war 
depended  upon  the  taking  of  Pontoise,  occupied  by  the 
English  under  the  brave  Talbot.  Charles  rallied  round  him 
the  flower  of  his  chivalry,  Saint-Paul,  La  Hire,  Xaintrailles 
and  Chabannes.  Agnes  Sorel  visited  the  camp  with  the  same 
mission,  that  of  rousing  her  king  and  lover  to  deeds  of  arms 
and  persevering  conduct  of  the  campaign.  The  siege  of 
Pontoise  proved  a  long  one,  and  at  it  were  performed  some 
of  the  noblest  and  most  doughty  feats  of  chivalry  on  record — 
combats  of  every  sort,  small  and  great,  hand-to-hand,  with 
lance,  sword,  and  mace :  for  the  decaying  spirit  of  chivalry 
was  awakened  and  ennobled  once  more  under  the  merciless 
grasp  of  grim-visaged  War. 


V. 

THE   DAUPHIN    LOUISAS   HATRED    OF  THE   FAVOURITE. 

The  most  persevering  of  the  enemies  of  Agnes  Sorel  was 
the  Dauphin,  afterwards  Louis  XI.  Betrothed,  when  five 
years  old,  to  Margaret  of  Scotland,  during  the  most  trying 
period  of  Charles  YII.'s  difficulties,  he  had  welcomed  with 
deference  his  child  bride,  who  was  by  nature  of  a  gentle, 
poetic,  and  melancholy  temperament.  The  Dauphin  himself 
was  well  read  for  that  rude  age,  and  Margaret,  a  veritable 
pearl  in  the  court  of  Charles  YII.,  loved  passionately  the  old 
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aongs  of  the  trouvhres  and  troubadours.  Carried  away  by 
tbe  charmiug  spirit  of  certain  romantic  verses  of  Alain 
Cbartier^*  the  story  runs  that  finding  the  poet  asleep  one  day^ 
in  one  of  the  corridors  of  the  castle  of  Chinon^  she  imprinted 
a  kiss  upon  his  lips  in  order  that  she  might  be  the  better 
inspired  by  the  beauties  of  his  poesy — a  fireak  certainly  of 
indiscreet  enthusiasm,  which  did  not  at  all  coincide  with  the 
frigid  Dauphin's  ideas  of  the  dignity  and  propriety  becoming 
a  princess — ^restless  fault-finder  as  he  habitually  was. 

From  the  time  when  Louis  first  figured  amongst  the 
troubled  scenes  in  which  his  youth  was  mainly  passed,  the 
Dauphin  had  borne  himself  as  a  worthy  and  intrepid  knight. 
Following  his  father's  footsteps,  he  had  fought  bravely  in 
battles    and   sieges,  and  meanwhile  had  insidiously  made 
friends  with  almost  all  the  malcontents  whom  the  novel  and 
nnbounded  favour  accorded  to  Agnes  Sorel  by  the  king  had 
irritated.     Subsequent  to  the  entrance  of  Charles  YII.  into 
Paris,  an  insurrection  had  taken  place  amongst  numerous 
armed  bands  who  had  been  joined  by  ser&  and  peasants  in 
a  praffuerie,  as  it  was  then  called,  on  account  of  the  revolt 
of  the  Bohemians,  who  had  been  stirred  up  by  John  Huss 
and  Jerome  of  Prague.    Under  the  influence  of  Agnes  Sorel, 
Charles  VII.  had  combated  this  proffueriej  seconded  by  the 
leaders  of  the  bands  of  men-at-arms.    It  rarely  happens  that 
an  abrupt  change  in  military  organization — the  transition 
from  disorder  to  order — does  not  produce  these  kind  of  rebel- 
lions.   The  Dauphin,  for  a  brief  interval,  himself  at  the  head 
of  this  proffueriej  made  his  forced  submission,  but  never  for- 
gave Agnes  Sorel  for  having  set  his  father  in  arms  against 
him.     Agnes  was  allied  in  the  closest  friendship  with  Mar- 
garet of  Scotland,  whose  chivalrous  and  enthusiastic  spirit 
found  scant  sympathy  from  the  Dauphin,  though  thoroughly 
comprehended  by  the  gentle  Dame  de  Beauts,     Margaret  ot 
Scotland,  unjustly  suspected  by  the  Dauphin  of  having  be- 

*  Two  books  of  the  poetry  of  Alain  Cbartier  had  spedally  attraoted  the 
notice  of  Margaret  of  Scotland— the  Belle  Dame  tant  Merci  and  the  JDemandee 
^Amowr,    Both  are  to  he  fonnd  in  the  rare  e^tion  of  Oalliot  Dnpr^,  PariB, 

1529.     The  poet  Alain  most  not  be  confonnded  with  the  chronicler  Jean 

Chntier. 
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trajred  his  honour,  died  in  her  twentieth  year,  whilst  uttering 
these  melancholy  words : 

"R!  de]sH0bq[ii'oniiem'«Bpttleploi.'** 

The  Dauphin,  haying  recovered  his  freedom  on  the  sup- 
pression of  the  proffuerie,  appeared  to  be  reconciled  with 
Agnes  Sorel,  and  serred  with  courage  and  fidelity  his  king 
and  fiither  in  the  war  against  the  English.  Those  who  have 
represented  Louis  XI.  from  his  first  entrance  upon  his  public 
career  as  a  coward,  with  more  of  the  citisen  about  him  than 
the  prince,  and  shunning  warlike  pursuits,  have  not  studied 
the  early  portion  of  his  life.  He  figured  as  commander  of 
one  of  ihe  brayest  of  the  troops  of  men-at-arms.  At  the 
sieges  of  Pontoiae,  Dieppe,' and  La  Beole  he  was  seen  to  dis- 
play the  most  brilliant  valour  against  the  English ;  but  he 
no  sooner  won  his  spurs  as  a  knight,  than  he  sought  to  make 
partisans  and  inaugurate  devoted  friendships.  After  that 
glorious  campaign  that  brought  the  French  army  to  the 
gates  of  Paris,  the  Dauphin  returned  thither  also,  whilst 
Charles  VIL  resided  in  his  capital,  dividing  his  time  between 
the  Chateau  des  Toumelles  and  the  Manor  of  Beauts — ^the 
fiivourite  abode  of  Agnes  Sorel.  The  chronicles  of  the  time 
tell  us  that  she  presented  the  king  with  three  children — all 
daughters ;  and  that  such  public  and  scandalous  liaison  was 
looked  upon  with  great  resignation  by  Queen  Marie,  who 
nothing  less  than  idolized  her  royal  husband.  But  they  also 
affirm  that  the  Dauphin  never  ceased  to  manifest  a  just 
indignation  against  Agnes  on  that  score.  Was  that  indig- 
nation prompted  by  his  tender  love  for  an  outraged  mother? 
Or  was  it  because  Agnes  Sorel  held  in  her  hand  his  father's 
sceptre,  and  grasped  it  firmly  for  the  repression  of  every 
revolt,  and  that  in  so  doing  she  had  divined  the  Dauphin's 
impatience  to  bind  his  brow  with  the  crown  ?  However 
that  may  be,  the  chroniclers  relate  that  on  one  occasion  the 
Dauphin  was  moved  to  such  a  pitch  of  wrath  that  he  gave 
the  fair  Dame  de  Beaui(  a  box  on  the  ears,  who  thereupon 
withdrew  firom  court  to  shut  herself  up  in  the  chateau  of 

*  "  Oat  upon  life!  wpdtk  no  mora  to  me  of  it."—«/«0i»  CharHer. 
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Loclies,  in  Touraine.  It  was  not  by  mere  chance  that  the 
kings  of  France  have  chosen  Loches  and  Chinon  for  their 
residence — delightful  retreats  which  had  witnessed  the  first 
feeling,  the  earliest  enthusiasm  for  glory  in  the  breasts  of 
Charles  VII.  and  Agnes  Sorel. 


VI. 

AONES    DIES   SUDDENLY  AT  JUM1EGE8. 

At  Loches,  then,  Agnes  Sorel  lived  for  five  years  in  tran- 
quillity, without  being  once  seen  at  court,  though  still  main- 
taining the  most  intimate  relations  with  Charles  the  Victorious, 
who  made  several  journeys  into  Touraine  to  see  her.  Towards 
the  end  of  1449,  Queen  Marie,  who  had  never  forgotten  the 
noble  advice  Agnes  had  given  the  king,  invited  her  to  return 
to  court,  and  the  high-minded  favourite  reappeared  there  in 
obedience  to  the  royal  wish.  After  the  &11  of  Rouen,  and 
the  entire  repulsion  of  the  English  from  Normandy,  Charles 
passed  the  winter  months  at  the  abbey  of  Jumieges ;  and 
thither,  undeterred  by  rigour  of  weather  or  other  perils  of 
the  road,  Agnes  hurriedly  wended  her  way  early  in  1450. 
Ever  anxious  for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  king,  the 
object  of  her  sadden  journey  was  to  warn  him  of  a  conspiracy 
against  his  person.  This  last  act  of  devotedness  to  Charles 
in  all  probability  cost  the  Dame  de  Beaui6  her  life.  For 
there  at  Jumieges  a  grievous  malady,  attacking  her  in  the 
bloom  of  womanhood,  put  an  end  to  her  good  offices  and 
eventful  existence  on  the  9th  of  February,  1450.  Some  of 
her  contemporaries  believed  that  she  had  been  poisoned  by 
command  of  the  Dauphin,  the  crafty  and  cold-hearted  Louis 
— who,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  afterwards  accused  of 
taking  his  father^s  life  by  the  agency  of  poison;  others 
believed  by  the  hand  of  Jacques  Cceur,  the  king's  treasurer, 
whom  Agnes  had  named  executor  to  her  will. 

Historians  widely  differ  in  their  opinions  as  to  the  character 
VOL.  I.  18 
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of  this  royal  £ELVourite.  While  some  accuse  her  of  having  wasted 
the  public  finances  in  scandalous  expenditure,  others  attribute 
to  her  the  glory  of  having  saved  her  country.  This^  how- 
ever, may  be  safely  affirmed  of  the  "  gentle'^  Agnes,  that 
she  never  abused  her  power,  that  she  was  sincerely  attached 
to  the  king,  and  that  she  so  conducted  herself,  whilst  in  a 
very  invidious  position,  as  to  preserve  until  her  death  the 
friendship  and  affection  of  the  queen.  And  lastly,  though 
the  Dame  de  Beautf  died  suddenly  in  the  prime  of  life,  she 
had  lived  to  see  the  dream  of  Norman-English  domination 
in  France  finally  overthrown,  and  to  know  that  through  her 
patriotic  advice  and  energetic  prompting  her  royal  lover— 
hopelessly  depressed  as  he  seemed  at  one  period  of  his 
fallen  fortunes — fairly  earned  at  last  the  proud  epithet  of 
Charles  the  Victorious,  and  had,  in  spite  of  almost  unexampled 
reverses,  lived  to  become  one  of  the  most  powerful  sovereigns 
in  Europe. 

Curious  is  it  to  contemplate  the  two  lives^  side  by  side — 
those  of  the  Dame  de  Beauti  and  the  shepherd-girl  of 
Domremy !  Both  women  eminently  gifled,  mentally  and 
corporeally — both  intimately  connected  with  the  same  royal 
personage,  only  in  a  totally  different  manner ;  neither  of 
them  bom  in  high  station;  the  one  renouncing  all  her 
feminine  attributes  to  serve  her  king's  and  her  country's 
cause ;  the  other,  through  the  depth  of  her  affection  for  the 
man,  sacrificing  all  a  woman  holds  most  dear ;  but,  firom  the 
moment  of  her  lapse,  devoting  all  her  influence  and  aU  her 
time  to  doing  good,  and  showing  firom  her  utter  indifference  to 
the  luxuries^  the  gorgeous  dwellings,  the  careful  tendence 
with  which  Charles  surrounded  her,  that  neither  ambition, 
nor  love  of  pleasure,  nor  love  of  wealth  had  any  share  in 
bringing  about  her  falL  And,  as  widely  different  were  their 
lives,  so  different  also  were  their  deaths ;  one,  betrayed  by  those 
n  ho  owed  her  most,  perished  miserably  at  the  stake,  a  martyr 
and  a  heroine  to  the  last ;  while  Agnes  Sorel  died  tranquilly 
U|X)n  her  bed,  making  her  final  acts  promote  the  good  of 
aumbers  yet  unborn,  by  endowing  public  institutions  with 
tlie  wealth  lavished  on  her  by  Charles;   and  greatly  as  she 
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erred,  so  deeply  did  she  repent  her  error.  In  the  days  of  her 
influence  with  her  royal  lover,  the  beautiful,  tender-hearted, 
and  much-loyed  favourite  was  known  as  the  active,  untiring 
protectress  and  friend  ofall  those  in  distress.  Humble-minded, 
gentle,  and  generous,  she  was  never  wearied  of  seeking  out 
fi-esh  cases  where  her  aid  might  be  effectual. 

A  monument  to  her  memory  was  erected  in  the  chapel 
at  Loches,  carved  in  Umestone  white  as  snow,  and  placed 
on  a  base  of  black  marble.  The  effigy  of  La  Dame  de 
Beauti  was  most  rarely  beautiful;  her  hands  being  clasped 
and  raised  as  if  in  prayer,  while  two  angels  hovered  over 
her.  Long,  flowing  drapery  clothed  her  figure,  while  a 
simple  circlet  was  her  only  ornament.  The  exquisite  sweet- 
ness, gentleness,  and  refinement  that  were  the  charac- 
teristics of  her  beauty,  were  rendered  with  rare  fidelity 
in  this  statue. 

In  the  biUiard-room  of  the  Chateau  d'Eu,  in  Normandy, 
might  be  seen,  Acton  Warburton*  tells  us,  some  few  years 
back,  ''the  pensive  face  of  Joan  of  Arc  and  the  sunny 
beauty  of  Agnes  Sorel,  enclosed  in  the  same  panel.  The 
parure  of  Agnes  is  extremely  simple.  She  wears  a  black 
velvet  robe  laced  in  front  over  her  bosom,  which  sets  off  its 
dazzling  whiteness.  Her  hair  is  parted  Madonna- wise ;  a 
gauze  veil,  fine  as  woven  hair,  is  feistened  at  the  division,  and 
floats  downwards  at  either  side  over  her  shoulders  and  neck. 
O  Agnes,  that  face  of  thine  is  worth  a  pilgrimage  but  to 
look  upon  I — ^to  see  thee  once  is  to  see  thee  always.  '  Haunt- 
ing us  like  a  passion,'  those  lovely  lineaments  are  present 
ever  with  an  undiminished  spell,  ineffaceable  by  all  the 
images  of  after  years.'' 

*  *'  Bollo  and  his  Baoeb  or  FooUteps  of  the  Normans,"  yoL  L  p.  137. 
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VII. 

THE  8BPA1ATE  BEEVICEB  BENDBRED  TO  THE  CAUSE  OF 
CHABLE8  YII.  BT  JOAN  OF  ARC^  AONES  SOBEL,  AND 
JACQUES  CCEUB. 

It  had  been  asserted  that  Agnes  Sorel  died  from  the  effects 
of  poison,  and  in  the  trial  of  Jacques  Coeur  (of  which  we 
shall  presently  speak)  it  was  alleged  as  one  amongst  other 
crimes  against  the  king's  argentier.  What  foundation  there 
was  in  such  an  accusation  may  be  judged  of  by  the  fact 
that  in  her  last  will  and  testament,  made  during  her  fatal 
illness,  Agnes  Sorel  named  Jacques  Coeur  as  one  of  its 
executors.  The  entire  political  career  of  the  Dame  de 
Beauts  was  identified  with  that  of  the  king's  argentier,  her 
most  faithful  friend,  the  treasurer  of  her  savings,  who  frir- 
nished  her  with  the  finest  jewellery,  diamonds,  and  most 
brilliant  stuflEs  for  her  toilet.  We  are  at  a  loss,  moreover, 
to  trace  any  symptoms  of  poisoning  in  this  case  of  a  well- 
defined  malady  fix)m  which  the  patient  suffered  during  a 
period  of  forty  days !  The  charge  of  poison  being  the  agent 
in  the  deaths  of  so  many  celebrated  personages,  who  happen 
to  have  been  carried  off  somewhat  suddenly  whilst  in 
apparent  good  health,  is  to  the  historical  student  a  thrice- 
hackneyed  assertion  of  constant  recurrence. 

The  Dame  de  Beauti—Kn  appellation  more  charmingly 
distinctive  than  any  mere  hollow  title  of  nobility  would  have 
been — left  three  daughters,  who  all  married  well :  the  eldest, 
Charlotte,  to  Charles  de  Br^z£ ;  the  second,  named  Marie,  to 
Olivier  de  Crequi ;  and  Jeanne,  the  youngest,  to  Antoine  de 
Bueil.  Jacques  Coeur  himself  caused  the  tomb  to  be  erected 
to  her  memory  which  so  long  ornamented  the  church  of 
Loches,  in  Touraine;  on  which  was  inscribed  these  words : 
''  Oh  !  mort,  toujours  inflexible^  tu  as  arrachi  de  la  vie  un 
si  beau  corps  dans  ses  plus  jeunes  ann&s,*'  This  monument 
was  destroyed  during  the  time  of  the  French  revolution. 

The  fame  of  Agnes  Sorel  long  survived  the  possessions 
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she  left  behind  her,  and  she  was  invoked  as  the  benefactress 
of  her  country  for  two  centuries  afterwards.  The  poet  Baif 
— who  flourished  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  II.  and  Charles  IX. 
and  who  was  the  friend  of  Bonsard — visiting  the  farm  or 
grange  of  La  Pert^-Mesnil,  where  Agnes  Sorel  expired, 
wrote  these  sorrowful  lines  upon  the  premature  demise  of 
the  Dame  de  Beauts — 

"  Mais  las !  elle  ne  pat  rompre  la  desUn^ 
Qoi  poor  traneher  ses  jours  I'avut  id  men^ 
Oik  la  mort  la  surprit . . . 

O  morfe !  cefcte  beaat^ 
Bevait  par  sa  douceur  fi^hir  ta  cruaat^ ; 
Mais  la  Ini  rmyissant  &  la  flenr  de  son  age 
Si  grand  qae  ta  cmdais  n'a  est^  ton  outrage. 
Car  si  elle  e(it  fbarni  I'entier  nombre  de  joars 
Que  lai  poavait  donner  de  natnre  le  coursy 
Ses  beaux  tnuta,  son  bean  teint  et  sa  belle  cbarnure 
De  la  tarda  vieillesse  allait  subir  I'injure 
£t  le  snmom  de  belle  aveoque  sa  beauts 
Lui  fbt  pour  tout  januus  par  les  hommes  ot^ ; 
Mais  josques  ii  sa  mort  Tayant  vue  toujours  telle, 
Ne  pouvait  lui  oter  le  sumom  de  belle." 

We  have  seen  by  the  more  epigrammatic  quatrain  of 
that  gallant  king,  soldier  and  poet,  Francis  I.,  in  what  light 
he  held  the  memory  of  the  gentle  Agnes,  and  that  he 
attributed  to  her  merits  far  above  those  of  the  indolent 
monks  and  nuns  of  her  day,  who,  however  exemplary  they 
might  have  been  at  their  devotions,  made  not  the  slightest 
exertion  towards  recovering  the  prostrate  realm  of  France. 
The  political  services,  in  fact,  which  the  Dame  de  BeauU 
had  rendered  both  to  her  sovereign  and  her  country,  were  of 
the  highest  order.  Agnes  had  prompted  Charles  YII.  to  a 
patriotic  crusade  against  the  English,  and  had  also  induced 
him  to  shake  off  the  tormenting  and  restraining  yoke  of  the 
captains  of  the  free  companies,  and  to  establish  a  regularly 
oiganisEed  government  instead,  that  should  give  force  and 
impulsion  to  the  dwindled  monarchy  of  the  '^  little  King  of 
Bonrges.''  Agnes  Sorel  thus  swayed  with  masterly  judg- 
ment the  most  momentous  period  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Victorious,  of  which  the  career  of  Joan  of  Arc  was 
only  a  brief  episode. 

If  we  study  attentively  the  result  of  the  short  though 
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eventfiil  ocmne  of  action  of  the  enthusiastic  and  valiant 
peasant-maid,  we  shall  find  that  she  exercised  merely  a  tran- 
aient  influence  over  the  destinies  of  the  monarchy  of  Charles 
VIL  Patriot  and  martyr  as  we  must  own  her  to  have  been, 
and  wonderfbl  as  that  unheard-of  enteiprise  certainly  was, 
yet  it  proved  simply  one  of  those  camp  romances  which 
served  to  restore  the  depressed  courage  of  the  vanquished 
men-at-arms.  The  rescue  and  liberation  of  the  city  of 
Orleans  finom  the  English  by  the  instrumentality  of  the 
mystico-enthusiastic  girl  had  temporarily  a  prodigious  effect. 
For  the  first  time  in  this  &tal  war  it  was  seen  that  there 
was  a  possibility,  not  merely  of  withstanding,  but  even  of 
defeating,  an  English  force  upon  French  ground.  It  is  the 
duty  of  all  to  rejoice  in  the  triumphs  of  their  country's  arms, 
but  no  Englishman  can  regret  the  want  of  success  which 
attended  the  presumptuous  injustice  of  the  audacious  attempt 
to  unite  the  crown  of  France  with  that  of  England — ^an 
attempt  which,  if  successful,  could  have  had  no  other  result 
than  to  diminish  England  into  a  mere  viceroyalty,  since 
the  larger  interests  ct  the  continent  of  Europe  must  have 
naturally  absorbed  all  the  attention  of  the  sovereign  of 
France.  The  enthusiasm,  then,  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans 
awakened  and  strengthened  the  patriotic  feeling  and  loyalty 
of  the  people,  but  did  not  reconcile  Charles  YII.  with  his 
great  feudatories,  who,  whilst  they  remained  hostile  or  even 
neutral,  rendered  the  recovery  of  his  kingdom  hopeless. 
This  is  the  common-sense  interpretation  of  the  story  so  fiur. 

What  Joan  of  Arc  fidled  to  do,  Agnes  Sorel,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  king's  argentier,  really  did  accomplish.  She 
reconciled  Charles  with  his  great  feudal  nobles  of  Brittany 
and  of  Burgundy,  as  well  as  with  the  house  of  Anjon,  who 
thenceforward  steadily  supported  his  cause ;  and,  strong  in 
such  alliances,  Charles  YII.  once  more  entered  Paris,  recon- 
quered Normandy,  and  deUvered  his  territories  definitivdy 
finom  the  hateful  presence  of  the  English. 

As,  however,  the  legend-like  story  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans 
has  come  down  to  us  tinctured  with  the  more  fascinating 
element  of  the  mysterious,  and  mingled  with  aU  that  is  rich 
in  fancy,  no  wonder  that  the  attractiveness  of  its  incidents 
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arrested  the  attention  of  the  popular  mind  more  irreaistibly 
than  the  results  attained  through  the  caLner,  far  more  im- 
portant, but  no  less  prevailing  influence  of  the  high-minded 
Agnes  Sorel.  The  heavenly  visions  of  the  enthusiastic 
peasant-girl,  which  appeared  to  her  when  tending  the  flocks 
and  herds  in  her  native  pastures  of  Domr^my — ^her  discovery 
of  the  mystic  sword — ^her  unhesitating  identification  of  the 
disguised  king  at  Bourges — and  much  more,  all  belong  to 
that  omne  ignotum  which  looms  with  spell-binding  glamour 
through  the  haze  of  past  centuries.  The  one  story  belongs 
to  a  saint-like  mysticism,  and  to  a  romantic  marvel  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  An  inspired  girl  from  the  rustic  class,  who 
exchanges  her  feminine  attire  for  a  suit  of  steel,  and  mounted 
on  a  war  horse*  opens — sword  in  hand — ^the  road  to  Rheims 
by  scattering  the  ranks  of  the  beleaguering  English,  and 
conducts  thither  her  careless,  ease-loving  sovereign  for  his 
consecration,  in  fulfilment  of  her  vow,  formed  an  episode 
certainly  calculated  to  popularize  itself  in  the  imagination  of 
the  fifteenth  century ;  whilst  the  part  enacted  by  Agnes 
Sorel  was  confined  within  the  less  ostentatious  limits  of  love, 
chivalry,  and  politics.  The  coarse  of  history  exhibits  various 
counterparts  to  this  exceptional  episode  of  which  Joan 
was  the  heroine ;  and  without  seeking  to  detract  one  iota 
from  her  merits,  we  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  there  has 
firequently  been  shown  a  disposition  to  attribute  to  marvellous 
causes  that  which  was  ooly  the  result  of  an  extraordinary 
combination  of  concurrent  events.  It  will  be  seen  that  after 
the  siege  of  Paris  by  the  men-at-arms  under  Joan,  where  the 
heroic  girl  was  wounded,  the  banner  of  the  lilies  was  again 
trailed  in  the  dust  with  as  much  prostration  as  before  the 
consecration  at  Rheims.  The  poor  maid  herself,  treacherously 
deserted,  it  is  said,  at  Compiegne  by  her  own  soldiers,  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  her  prestige  was 
lost  for  any  further  succour  to  her  country.  Discouragement 
as  deep  as  that  which  existed  before  the  apparition  of  the 
peasant-maid  had  again  depressed  Charles's  followers.  Who 
now  revived  the  national  courage?  Who  now  inspired  the  de- 
jected monarch  with  energetic  resolutions?  Charles,  as  we  have 
said,  was  naturally  brave,  but  his  spirit  had  been  gradually 
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siDking  under  a  series  of  disasters^  and  he  had  at  last  given 
himself  up  to  despair.  Vainly  did  his  exemplary  queen 
endeavour  to  arouse  him.  She  adjured  him  by  all  he  owed 
to  France — to  the  claims  of  his  subjects^  to  the  house  of 
Yalois — ^but  her  words  fell  upon  a  dull  and  apathetic  listener. 
The  beloved  Agnes  tried  her  spell  in  vain^  though  she  brought 
aU  that  eloquence  with  which  she  was  so  singularly  gifted 
to  aid  the  cause  of  honour  and  of  France.  She  depicted  in 
glowing  colours  the  misery  of  their  native  land ;  the  boasts 
of  the  haughty  Bedford^  the  tyranny  of  the  English  troops ; 
his  own  tarmshed  reputation.  Long  and  persistently  she 
urged  him.  She  appealed  earnestly  to  the  love  he  professed 
to  cherish — ^to  her  deep  affection  for  him — ^in  vain-  Then 
occurred  the  incident  of  the  astrologer^  already  told,  which — 
whether  by  accident  or  design — ^her  woman's  wit  turned 
so  promptly  to  such  good  account.  It  proved  the  turning- 
point  of  Charles's  fortunes,  as  well  as  of  those  of  France. 
And  the  energetic  Dame  de  Beauti  having  next  succeeded  in 
reconciling  her  royal  lover  to  his  great  vavasours,  ilfit  si 
bien  par  son  bonheur  et  vaillance  that  he  felt  the  crown  of 
France,  which  was  falling  from  his  head,  firmly  replaced  on  it, 
his  dismembered  kingdom  united  once  more  and  consolidated 
under  lus  sole  sceptre,  and  that  he  had  given,  as  Charles  the 
Victorious,  to  every  Frenchman  a  free  country  once  again. 

Who,  then,  broke  the  fettering  spell  under  which  the 
young  king  lay  so  long  and  helplessly  ?  The  first  stanza  of 
the  spirited  modem  war-song — in  which  the  name  of  Agnes 
Sorel  was  invoked  to  arouse  the  French  nation,  in  1814, 
against  the  domination  of  the  stranger — will  best  answer : — 

**  n  &at  partir,  Agnes  Tordoiine^ 
Adieu,  repot,  plaLrir,  adieu ; 
J'aurai  pour  Tenger  ma  oouronne 
Me8  lauriert,  Tamour  et  mon  Dien. 
Fraii9au,  que  le  Dom  de  ma  beUe, 
Dans  leurs  rangs  porte  la  terreur  ; 
J'oubliais  la  gloire  aupr^  d'elle, 
Agn^  me  rend  tout  k  IHionneur." 

Jean  Chartier,  the  monk  of  Saint-Denis,  the  compiler  of 
the  "  Great  Chronicles  of  France,"  and  who  had  lived  in  close 
intimacy  with  Charles  VII.,  constituted  himself  the  defender 
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of  Agnes  Sorel  against  every  attack.  Doubtless  his  position 
near  the  king's  person  must  have  rendered  him  very  indul- 
gent towards  the  Dame  de  Beaute;  and  whilst  his  narrative 
must  not  be  taken  for  the  plain  truths  it  indicates  clearly  and 
most  graphically  the  impressions  of  the  age.  Jean  Chartier 
has  only  traced  back  the  life  of  Agnes  from  the  period  of  her 
death.  An  entire  chapter  of  his  chronicle  is  devoted  to  her 
under  the  title  of  La  Belle  Agnis,  The  pious  chronicler, 
in  his  resum^  of  the  Dame  de  Beauti's  life,  excuses  her  profane 
amours  by  a  saintlike  death.  The  abbey  under  the  shadow 
of  whose  towers  the  noble-minded  woman  breathed  her  last 
sigh  was  the  largest  and  most  important  in  Normandy — and 
that  fine  specimen  of  early  Norman  architecture,  though  now 
roofless  and  a  hollow  ruin,  still  shows  in  its  broken  shafts  and 
mutilated  sculpture,  its.  ivy-clad  ogives,  side-chapels  heaped 
with  rubbish,  and  choked-up  fountains  and  piscinse,  abundant 
evidence  of  how  great  must  have  been  its  pristine  glory  in  the 
Middle  Ages:  Jumieges,  contemporary  with  William  the 
Conqueror,  and  whose  mitred  abbot  excommunicated  Robert 
the  Devil  !^  And  in  its  annals  we  read  this  historical  notice : 
"  During  the  six  weeks  which  King  Charles  VII.  sojourned  at 
Jumieges,  Agnes  Sorel  was  seized  with  a  decided  attack  of 
dysentery,  of  which  she  died  at  the  farm  of  Mesnil,  a  de- 
pendency of  the  said  abbey,  9th  day  of  February,  1449,  at 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  aged  forty." 

The  few  remaining  cartularies  which  time  has  spared, 
record  that  Agnes  Sorel  bequeatheii  thirty  crowns  to  the 
church  of  St.  Aspar  de  Melun,  and  two  thousand  golden 
crowns  to  Notre  Dame  de  Loches,  her  place  of  sepulture, 
for   a  daily  service  to  be  celebrated  in  the  said  church. 

*  A  wenlthj  Parisian  who  porehafled  the  estate,  a  few  yean  since,  on 
which  the  Tenerahle  ruin  stands,  has  hoilt  a  handsome  residence  in  the  Gothic 
style  to  harmonise  with  the  adjacent  ahbey,  having  a  maseum  attached,  in 
which  he  has  piously  collected  all  the  disjecta  fragmefnta  that  possess  anything 
like  historic  or  artistic  interest.  Amongst  other  nrecions  relics  the  author, 
who,  in  the  summer  of  1859,  was,  hy  the  courtesy  of  its  owner,  shown  over 
the  museum  and  ahhey,  saw  the  elaborately-carved  horizontal  slab  that 
Ibinierly  covered  the  tomb  of  Agnes  SoreL  It  u  flat,  without  an  effigy,  and 
ronod  the  edge  runs  the  following  inscription :-— *'  C*y  git  Damoiselle  Agn^ 
Sewrelle,  en  son  vivant  Dame  de  Beauty  d'Issoldun  et  Vernon  sur  Seine,  pi^teuse 
aux  pstavres^  laquelle  trespaasa  le  neuvilme  jour  de  Fevrier  en  I'an  1449." 
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The  title  of  abns-jfwer  is  therefore  well  merited  by  her  in 
their  annals. 

Jumi^geSy  apart  from  being  one  of  the  largest  Anglo- 
Norman  ruins  in  France,  is  still  visited  with  interest  as 
associated  with  the  Isst  days  of  Agnes  Sorel.  It  is  also 
associated  with  the  final  expulsion  of  the  English  from  Nor- 
mandy. The  choir  and  the  Lady-chapd  of  the  abbey  are 
gone.  In  the  last  lay  the  heart  of  Agnes.  She  had  en- 
dowed this  monastery  with  large  estates,  and  the  grateful 
monks  requested  that  thus  much  of  their  benefactress  should 
remain  with  them ;  whilst  it  was  decided  that  at  the  church 
of  Loches,  in  Touraine,  her  beautiful  body  should  be  surren- 
dered to  decay.  They  therefore  erected  a  monument  here, 
where  Agnes  appeared  in  effigy,  offering  her  heart  to  the 
Virgin.  The  effigy  was  destroyed  by  the  Huguenots,  who  at 
the  same  time  committed  horrible  excesses  in  the  monastery. 
The  monument  survived  until  the  Revolution,  when  it  shared 
the  fate  of  the  effigy ^the  slab  being  alone  preserved.  A 
melancholy  feeling  pervades  the  mind  on  contemplating  this 
detached  fragment  of  a  sculptured  record  raised  to  the  memory 
of  one  who  was  a  munificent  benefactress  to  the  poor,  as  well 
as  to  the  church  which  she  so  largely  endowed.  Alas  1  that 
not  even  the  sanctuary  can  shield  tomb  or  effigy  from  the 
wild  fury  of  maddened  revolutionists. 

"  How  few  the  women,"  remarks  Warburton,  speaking  of 
the  noble  Dame  de  BeauiS,  "  disposed  to  turn  to  good  ac- 
count the  influence  they  may  acquire  over  man !  Indeed, 
most  women  are  incapable  of  doing  so.  Furnished  by  nature 
with  small  sympathy  for  man's  higher  aspirations,  they  reluct 
at  purposes  they  cannot  comprehend,  and  whose  pursuit 
competes  with  their  affection.  Thus,  as  the  bracelets  of  the 
Sabines  slew  Tarpeia,  man  is  often  crushed  by  the  love 
that  should  have  adorned  his  life.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
who  could  respond  to  man's  loftier  aims,  too  frequently 
shrink  from  the  apparent  hazard.  They  conceive  their  soft 
dominion  is  put  in  jeopardy  by  the  admission  to  his  heart 
of  such  formidable  competitors  as  ambition,  general  benevo- 
lence, or   the  like.     They   do  not  understand  that  lofty 
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deaires  and  a  life  of  earnest  action  are  the  best  allies  of 
love.  As  the  heart  becomes  nobler,  its  love  becomes  nobler 
also.  Deeply  and  troly  it  cannot  love  unless  it  aspires 
too." 

Thus  do  many  women  fail  of  their  mission.  They  regard 
the  love  they  awaken  as  an  end.  They  should  look  upon  it  as  a 
means  only  to  ennoble  man.  They  were  sent  to  make  him  not 
ao  much  a  lover  as  a  hero ;  and  some  such  there  are— of  that 
order  to  which  belonged  Lady  Elizabeth  Hastings,  of  whom 
Congreve  said,  that  ^^  to  love  her  was  a  liberal  education/' 

Well  was  it  for  France  that  Agnes  Sorel  trusted  to  the 
love  of  Charles — ^that  she  felt  glory  might  be  its  associate, 
without  becoming  a  rival  in  his  heart ;  and  even  if  it  should, 
she  was  one  who  cared  not  for  an  undivided  empire,  unless 
it  were  a  noble  one.  And  she  had  her  reward.  It  was 
the  love  of  Agnes  that  drew  Charles  YII.  from  the  ignoble 
luxury  of  his  retreat,  and  matched  the  Sybarite  of  Chinon 
with  the  conquerors  of  Agincourt.  It  was  the  love  of 
Agnes  which  awakened  that  energy  before  which  even  Talbot 
and  Warwick  recoiled.  She  lived  to  see  her  lover  honoured 
and  victorious,  and  to  fed  that  she  was  then  only  the  dearer 
to  him  because  he  was  conscious  that  he  deserved  her. 

"  Oh,  that  Niebuhr,*'  further  remarks  Warburton,  "  had 
exerted  a  little  of  his  iugenuity  to  hunt  out  or  invent 
some  facts — ^to  devise  and  marshal  cunning  arguments, 
whereby  we  might  be  led  to  assent  to  Schiller's  view  of  this 
question,  that  die  king  was  not  married,  and  that  he  offered 
his  hand  to  the  saviour  of  his  country  i 

" '  Zieren  wurde  sie 
Ben  enten  tbron  der  Welt,  doch  lie  venchmfiht  ihn. 
Nor  meine  liebe  will  sie  seyn  nnd  beinen/ 

Act  i.  tc  1, '  Die  Jungfraa  yon  OrleaxiB.* 

•'  Surely  the  German  ingenuity  would  be  better  thus  em- 
ployed than  in  pulling  to  pieces  our  dear  old  school-room 
faith  in  the  Kings  of  Some,  and  dissipating  so  many  other 
boyish  illusions,  whose  beauty  was  better  than  all  his  truth. 
But,  under  present  circumstances,  with  our  present  lights, 
we  cannot  get  Marie  of  Anjou  out  of  the  way.     And  if  it 
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be  said,  therefore,  that  my  observations  on  the  influence  of 
women  are  misplaced,  by  reason  of  Agnes'  position,  let  me 
remind  you  that  it  was  at  the  earnest  and  repeated  solicita- 
tions of  Marie  that  she  came  back  to  the  court  of  Charles ; 
that  the  beautiful  maid  of  honour  ever  found  her  best  friend 
in  the  queen ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask  you  to  look 
upon  the  favourite  with  the  eyes  of  the  loving  wife."  Thus 
eloquently  pleads  Acton  Warburton  for  the  memory  of  the 
gentle  Agnes. 

Although  the  Dauphin  Louis  had  manifested  small  liking 
at  any  time  for  Agnes  Sorel,  yet  when  the  Dame  de  BeauU 
was  no  more,  on  succeeding  to  his  father's  throne  the  new 
king  took  right  good  heed  to  profit  by  both  her  system  and 
her  services — for  Agnes  had  more  than  once  rid  Charles  VII. 
of  the  domination  of  those  high-handed,  steel-clad  coun- 
sellors, the  captains  of  the  men-at-arms.  How  often  does 
the  page  of  history  show  us  that  when  one  kind  of  power 
succeeds  to  another,  the  ascendant  power  often  adopts  alike 
the  ideas  and  the  men  associated  with  the  fallen  power, 
although  it  had  fiercely  fought  against  both  during  the  period 
of  contention  !  Authority,  in  whatsoever  hands  it  may  be 
placed,  commonly  follows  certain  fixed  ideas,  which  it  adopts 
when  it  desires  to  make  itself  obeyed  and  respected.  In 
other  words,  we  perceive  that  in  bringing  to  pass  the  disas- 
trous catastrophes  of  the  world's  history,  tfie  will  and  agency 
of  man  are  but  instruments  by  which  the  Divine  Will  ac- 
complishes its  immutable  purposes  of  wisdom  and  justice. 
Louis  XI.  therefore  protected  the  memory  of  Agnes  Sorel, 
as  the  following  incident  proves.  On  the  occasion  of  his 
visiting  the  church  of  Loches,  shortly  after  his  accession, 
the  canons,  ungrateful  to  the  memory  of  their  benefactress, 
wishing  to  flatter  the  new  king,  begged  his  permission  to 
destroy  and  remove  the  tomb  of  Agnes  Sorel,  which,  newly 
erected,  formed  a  conspicuous  ornament  in  the  centre  of  their 
church.  Louis  of  Valois,  with  his  sneering  look  and  wonted 
exclamation  of  Pasques-dieu  /  replied,  "that  he  willingly  con- 
sented to  it,  on  one  condition — that  they  should  at  the  same 
time  renounce  the  valuable  gifts  and  bequests  the  Dame  de 
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Beauii  had  made  them/'  The  canons  decided  upon  re- 
taining what  they  poesessed  of  the  ''  gentle''  Agnes  in  its 
entirety. 

We  have  incidentally  spoken  of  the  trial  of  Jacques  Cceur, 
in  its  connexion  with  the  death  of  Agnes  Sorel,  and  will 
now  give  a  brief  statement  of  what  led  to  such  procedure 
against  that  patriotic  financier.  Through  the  remarkable 
aptitude  which  he  developed  in  commercial  and  monetary 
affiurs  whilst  holding  the  modest  appointment  of  the  king's 
arffeniier,  Jacques  Coeur  became  in  turn  ambassador  and 
master  of  the  mint  of  his  royal  master.  This  man,  who, 
after  a  highly  successful  and  distinguished  career,  was  des- 
tined to  undergo  much  undeserved  persecution  and  become 
the  sport  of  adverse  fortune,  was  not  only  the  wealthiest 
man  of  that  age,  but  the  benefactor  of  his  country,  and 
deserves  to  be  ranked  among  the  celebrities  of  France,  alike 
for  hia  patriotism  as  for  his  skill  and  intelligence  in  trade,  art, 
and  finance.  After  having  rendered,  in  conjunction  with 
Agnes  Sorel,  to  Charles  VII.  the  signal  services  already 
mentioned,  Jacques  Coeur  was  ennobled,  and  reached  the 
pinnacle  of  his  great  fortunes.  When  Charles  the  Victorious 
went  to  take  possession  of  Normandy,  he  wished  that  his 
sagacious  and  imassuming  counsellor,  to  whom  he  acknow- 
ledged himself  indebted  for  a  portion  of  his  success  in  bring- 
ing his  wars  to  a  brilliant  result,  should  figure  in  his 
retinue  on  that  occasion,  amongst  other  men  of  distinction. 
The  Sire  Jacques  Cceur,  argerUier  as  he  was,  therefore 
figured  in  the  triumphal  march  on  the  same  footing  and  in 
the  same  equipment  as  the  beau  Dunois, 

It  would  have  been  strange  if  such  favours  bestowed,  and 
such  immense  wealth  especially,  had  not  excited  the  envy  and 
hatred  of  some,  and  the  covetousness  of  others.  A  parvenu, 
a  man  sprung  from  the  ranks  of  the  people,  to  be  seen 
figuring  side  by  side,  and  on  equal  terms,  with  the  first 
noblemen  of  the  realm  I  Unheard-of  audacity  I  All  the 
greater  that  the  majority  of  those  highly-descended  nobles 
were  his  debtors,  and  that  the  weight  of  such  benefit  seemed 
to  them  so  heavy  to  bear. 
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A  circumstance  chanced  to  bring  this  tacit  plot  of  greedy 
animosities  to  a  head.  Gleoi^es  de  la  Tremouille  had  pur- 
chased, at  the  cost  of  twenty  thousand  golden  crowns,  divers 
domains  of  the  Marquis  de  Montferrat.  He  was  unable  to 
complete  the  purchase-money^  and  beheld  with  undisguised 
rage  all  those  broad  lands  and  stately  castles  pass  into  the 
hands  of  Jacques  Coeur,  who  liquidated  the  amount  fixed 
for  their  acquisition.  La  Tremouille  associated  the  Seigneur 
de  Chabannes  in  his  vengeance,  and  Jeanne  de  Venddme 
joined  with  them  in  the  plot.  An  unforeseen  event — ^the 
death  of  Agnes  Sorel  —  rendered  them  masters  of  the 
king's  mind,  who  had  uotil  then  resisted  all  their  machi- 
nations. 

Agnes  Sorel,  as  we  have  seen,  had  expired  rather  suddenly 
at  the  abbey  of  Jumieges,  whither  she  had  repaired  on  the 
occasion  of  Charles  holding  his  court  there.    The  argeniier^s 
enemies  laboured  strenuously  to  aggravate  the  king's  grief 
by  insinuating  that  Jacques  Coeur  had  destroyed  the  Dame 
de  BeauU  by  means  of  poison.     A  warrant  for  his  arrest 
was  extort^  'from    the    disconsolate    monarch,    and    the 
faithful  servant  found  himself  consigned  to  a  dungeon.     He 
was  deprived  of  every  means  necessary  to  justify  himself— 
any  interview  with  his  son,  the  Archbishop  of  Bourges,  was 
forbidden  him ;  he  was  stripped  of  his  possessions,  which 
were  shared  amongst  his  accusers,  and  those  very  persons 
were  constituted  judges  to  try  him.     The  first  charge  of  the 
council  attempted  to  be  established  against  Jacques  Coenr 
was  at  once  strange  and  improbable.     He  was  accused  of 
having  poisoned  Agnes  Sorel  with  drugs  and  poisons  brought 
from  Syria  and  ItaJy.     This  accusation,  sustained  by  Jeanne 
de  Yenddme,  was  too  absurd.    We  repeat ;  how,  in  the  face 
of  such  known  fact,  would  Agnes  have  been  likely  to  choose 
Jacques  Coeur  as  the  executor  of  her  will  as  she  lay  on 
her  death-bed?     The  charge,  therefore,  was  at  once  pro- 
tiounced  a  calumny,   and  Jeanne  de  Yenddme  punished; 
but  during  Jacques  Coeur's  mission  to  Italy  the  prosecution 
was  renewed.     It  was  alleged  that  the  argeniier,  in  whose 
hands  Agnes  Sorel  had  deposited  heavy  sums,  had  sought  to 
appropriate  them  to  himself.    Chabannes,  the  king's  &voiirite. 
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joined  in  the  conspiracy,  and  a  commission  was  named  with 
powers  to  bring  Jacques  Cceur  to  trial. 

The  charges  brought  against  the  king's  argentier  before 
the  commission  were  as  follows.  First,  of  having  committed 
sereral  ^itortions  in  Languedoc ;  secondly,  of  having  shipped 
in  galleys  arms  far  the  service  of  the  Sultan  of  Egypt; 
thirdly,  of  having  fabricated  crowns  alloyed  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  gain  20  or  30  per  cent,  in  a  mark ;  fourthly,  of  having 
conveyed  ''  many  monies^'  out  of  the  kingdom ;  fifthly,  of 
having  cheated  the  two  Seigneurs  de  Canillac  and  de  La- 
fayette out  of  2000  crowns,  under  pretext  that  the  king 
wanted  them  to  play  at  dice  during  the  Christmas  festival ; 
finally,  he  was  charged  with  having  stolen  formerly  2450 
livres  froxa  the  market  tolls. 

These  charges  were  in  themselves  either  absurd  or  false ; 
but  since  the  death  of  Agnes  Sorel  the  captains  of  the  great 
bands  of  men-at-arms  had  regained  their  power,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  conciliate  them  by  some  sort  of  pillage.  It  was 
whilst  at  the  castle  of  Lusignan  that  sentence  was  launched 
against  Jacques  Coeur — not  with  pain  of  death :  they  did  not 
want  to  take  his  life,  but  only  his  property.  So  they  con- 
fiscated his  possessions  ''for  the  crime  of  extortion  and 
exaction  of  our  finances,  of  transportation  of  a  large  quantity 
of  money  to  the  Saracens,  conveyance  of  gold  and  silver 
bullion  out  of  our  kingdom.''  They  proceeded  against  him 
by  seizure  of  confiscated  moveables  and  immoveables.  As 
the  wealth  of  Mattre  Jacques  Cceur  also  consisted  in  credits 
upon  divers  individuals,  and  that  he  was  in  account  even  with 
the  heirs  of  Agnes  Sorel,  each  debtor  was  required  to  declare 
upon  oath  what  the  amount  of  his  debt  was  to  the  king's 
argentier,  and  this  inquiry  extended  as  far  as  the  bankers  of 
Genoa  and  of  Venice  in  account  current  with  him.  If  they 
proceeded  so  far  as  to  shut  up  Jacques  Cceur  in  the  castle 
of  Tarascon,  that  was  that  he  might  the  better  declare  the 
amount  of  his  credits.  Later,  Jacques  Coeur  succeeded  in 
effecting  his  escape,  and  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  received  him 
right  honourably.  He  went  then  to  Venice,  where  he  estab- 
lished himself,  and  there  continued  his  former  commerce  with 
Egypt  and  the  East,  and  the  coimtry  of  the  infidels. 
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The  confiscated  possessioiis  of  Jacques  Coeur  were  divided 
between  the  king  and  the  captains  of  the  men-at-arms — 
Chabannes,  the  most  favoured  of  all^  obtained  the  rich  lands 
of  Saint-Fargeau,  Coney,  and  de  PereusCj  which  included 
twenty-seven  parishes.  Later,  all  came  to  an  end  by  a  trial 
and  a  transaction  with  the  children  of  Jacques  Cceur.  These 
latter  claimed,  in  right  of  their  mother,  the  dower  recognised 
by  the  Boman  law.  The  holders  of  the  confiscated  lands 
compounded  with  them  for  an  indemnity.  The  laws  of 
regular  justice  had  been  so  outrageously  ignored,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  keep  possession  of  property  so  illgotten 
unblushingly  in  the  eyes  of  Heaven  and  man.  But  it  was  not 
till  the  reign  of  Louis  XI.  that  justice  was  fully  done  to  the 
memory  of  Jacques  Cceur. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  captains  of  ''  Free  Lances,'' 
who  obtained  power  once  more  under  Charles  YII.  after 
the  death  of  Agnes  Sorel,  there  arose  a  great  exaltation  of 
the  memory  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans.     Her  trial  was  revised 
and  her  sentence  reversed,  for  it  concerned  the  associate  of 
their  victories.      Let  us  observe  how  tardy  this  rehabili- 
tation was.     There  was  no  mention  of  it  so  long  as  the  sway 
of  the  great  barons,  under  Agnes   Sord,  ruled  the  king's 
council.     But  so  soon  as  this  power  was  destroyed,  to  fall 
back   again  into  the  hands  of  the  captains  of  the  '*  Free 
Lances/'  and  the  persecution  of  Jacques  Cceur  the  financier 
was  being  carried  on,  then  there  was  a  revival  of  the  popular 
legend  of  La  Pucelle,  the  glorious  episode  of  the  days  of 
Tanneguy    Duchatel,    Dunois,    La  Hire,    and  Xaintraille. 
Joan  of  Arc  had  been  the  heroine  of  those  times,  and  so  they 
revived  her  memory. 

Then  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  was  seen  to  reappear  in  the 
lists  against  his  king  and  suzerain,  having  welcomed 
hospitably  the  Dauphin  at  his  court.  Positions  were  changed, 
and^  as  Monstrelet  says  significantly,  "  chacun  ne  songeait 
qu'a  se  pourvoir."  The  league  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy 
and  d'Alen9on  with  the  Dauphin  threw  King  Charles  YII. 
into  an  inconceivable  melancholy.  Dunois  and  Chabanues 
governed  him  after  an  absolute  fashion^  and  all  eyes  were 
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tamed  towards  the  Dauphin^  who  had  then  withdrawn  to 
Oennapes^  in  the  territory  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  The 
young  prince  appeared  to  be  entirely  without  occupation.  To 
conceal  his  designs^  he  continued  to  compile  his  facetious 
hook  of  the  Cent  Nouvettes,  destined  for  the  amusement  of 
the  ladies  of  the  court  of  Bui^^undy.  The  Dauphin  looked 
upon  his  sire  Charles  YII.  as  an  undone  king^  entirely  a 
captive  in  the  hands  of  the  audacious  captains  of  the  great 
companies^  whom  the  Dauphin  now  detested  most  heartily. 
The  league  in  preparation  had  for  its  object  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  great  vassalage  of  the  French  crown^  such  as 
Agnes  Sorel  had  fostered  by  her  influence. 

Charles  VII.^  enfeebled  by  age  and  his  position,  had 
scarcely  a  second  thought  about  anything,  save  one — the 
dread  of  being  poisoned.  This  made  him  reject  all  nourish- 
ment. He  had  quitted  Paris  to  withdraw  once  more  into 
the  strongholds  of  Touraine,  where  he  had  passed  his  early 
lifcj  surrounded  by  Tanneguy  Duchatel,  Dunois,  and  Cha- 
bannes.  His  tottering  limbs  scarce  sustained  his  body,  and 
clad  in  a  long,  loose  robe,  he  no  longer  carried  his  sword. 
Charies  the  Victorious  died  so  far  forsaken,  that  there  was 
not  even  the  usual  solemn  procession  at  his  funeral.  Dunois 
alone  attended  at  it.  All  were  busying  themselves  with  the 
new  reign  of  the  Dauphin,  who  assumed  the  title  of 
Loms  XI.     All  were — 

"  QoDe  to  aalaie  the  riling  morn." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

DIANA    OF    P0ITIBR8. 
I. 


MADAME  DE  CHATEAUBRIAND  AND   MADEMOISELLE   DE    HBILLT, 
FAVOURITES   OF  FRANCIS   THE   FIRST. 

THE  characters  of  the  two  rival  monarchs,  Francis  I.  of 
France  and  Henry  YIII.  of  England^  though  bearing 
close  resemblance  in  many  points,  were  strongly  dissimilar  in 
others.  Both  were  high-spirited,  fond  of  show  and  magni- 
ficence, of  passionate  and  licentious  temperament;  yet 
female  influence  exerted  itself  in  a  widely  different  manner 
over  the  conduct  of  the  two  princes.  While  Henry  enacted 
the  royal  Bluebeard  to  his  wives,  and  the  remorseless 
doomster  to  the  male  favourites  who  incurred  his  savage 
wrath,  the  besetting  fault  of  the  reign  of  Francis,  and  that 
which  led  to  his  most  serious  reverses,  was  that  of  allowing 
himself  to  be  controlled,  even  in  the  most  important  afiairs, 
by  petticoat  government,  and  by  shallow-minded  and  in- 
capable feivourites.  His  mother,  Louise  of  Savoy,  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  reign,  ruled  the  state  at  her  pleasure ; 
and  to  her  unquestionably  must  be  attributed  the  treason  of 
Bourbon  and  the  loss  of  the  Milanese.  Madame  de 
Chateaubriand,  the  talented  and  fascinating  mistress  of  the 
young  king,  established  a  shameful  traffic  in  appointments 
of  all  kinds — military,  political,  and  civil — by   which  the 
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pablic  service  became  miserably  corrupt ;  while  the  Duchess 
of  Etampes,  her  successor^  leagued  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
against  his  father  and  the  Dauphin,  and  was  base  enough  to 
reveal  the  king's  secrets  to  the  emperor  at  the  most  critical 
period  of  the  war.  The  elevation  of  such  men  as  Bonnivet 
and  Montmorency  to  posts  for  which  they  were  manifestly 
unfit,  betrayed  a  similar  weakness,  and  produced  equally 
pernicious  results. 

It  is  both  curious  and  interesting,  in  many  respects,  to 
trace  the  important  parts  played  by  those  two  royal  favourites 
Madame  de  Chateaubriand  and  Diana  of  Poitiers  in  their 
special  connexion  with  the  two  great  antagonistic  parties 
which  arose  in  France  in  their  day — the  Catholic-League 
and  Huguenot — whose  fiery  animosities  ultimately  brought 
about  those  sanguinary  religious  wars  which  so  long  scourged 
and  desolated  that  ''  fiur  land  of  the  lilies.'' 

The  tidings  of  the  captivity  of  its  gay  and  gallant  king 
— Francis  I. — as  one  of  the  sad  results  of  the  disas*- 
trous  battle  of  Pavia,  had  filled  the  French  court  with  deep 
and  mingled  feelings  of  sorrow  and  depression.  The  queen- 
mother  had  assumed  the  regency,  and  with  the  political 
power  the  tutelage  of  her  grandsons,  still  in  their  tender 
youth — the  Dauphin  and  Henry  Duke  of  Orleans.  Since 
the  period  when  King  John  of  France  had  become  the 
prisoner  of  Edward  III.  of  England,  the  spirit  of  the 
former  nation  had  never  been  more  depressed,  nor  its  posi- 
tion more  critical — neither  unity  nor  public  peace  existing. 
As  it  was  necessary  to  raise  taxes  to  provide  for  the  ransom 
of  Francis,  the  opposition  of  parliaments  was  to  be  dreaded, 
which  in  general  took  advantage  of  the  dearth  of  the  countr^T 
to  renew  their  remonstrances.  The  preaching  of  Luther  and 
Calvin  had  given  rise  to  popular  insurrections  {Jacqueries) 
on  all  sides ;  the  chateaux  were  piQaged  by  armed  bands, 
and  the  peasants  had  risen  in  mass  in  Lorraine,  Champagne, 
and  even  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital.  Upon  one  particular 
point,  in  Alsatia,  one  thousand  GFerman  reiters,  of  fierce 
aspect  and  guttural  speech,  had  quartered  themselves  upon 
the  surrounding  domains^  and  proclaimed  therein  a  sinister 
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and  menadng  kind  of  equality  and  firatemity.  The  regent, 
with  a  view  of  restoring  something  like  order  in  her  son's 
reahn,  was  induced  to  take  certain  measures  against  the 
propagation  of  Lutheran  ideas.  These  measures  wore 
adopted  at  that  juncture  less  by  way  of  religious  persecution 
than  as  precautions  for  the  public  safety  thus  imperilled. 

Here^  then,  certain  historical  facts  of  very  considerable 
importance  manifest  themselves — the  commencement  of  the 
power  of  the  Guises,  and  their  political  union  with  Diana  of 
Poitiers.  The  first  of  these  brave  Lorraine  princes  had  just 
scattered  like  so  many  raging  wolves  the  iiuui^ent  Lutheran 
peasants  in  several  sanguinary  encounters,  and  his  services 
in  the  provinces  increased  his  power  in  the  court  and 
capital.  Under  the  influence  of  his  successes,  and  through 
the  concurrence  of  Diana  of  Poitiers,  the  Comti  of  Ouise 
was  raised  to  a  ducal  peerage.  Great  conformity  of  opinion 
existed  between  Diana  and  the  Guise  princes  on  the  subject 
of  repressing  these  religious  innovations,  which  reproduced 
one  and  another  like  a  wide-spread  jacjiime,  and  threatened 
a  firesh  civil  war  by  preparing  the  way  for  the  return  of  the 
great  firee  companies. 

It  was  otherwise  with  Madame  de  Chateaubriand,  wlio 
by  fiButnily  ties  belonged  essentially  to  the  third  party — that 
of  moderation  and  tolerance.  The  friend  of  Marguerite  de 
Valois,*  sister  of  Francis  I.,  a  noble-hearted  princess, 
and  though  on  friendly  terms  with  the  poet  Marot,  and 
the  Genevan  erudites,  Beza,  Erasmus,  Bude,  and  even  with 
Calvin,  Madame  de  Chateaubriand  did  not  hold  her  opinions 

*  Voltaire  giyw  a  itrikixig,  bat  aomewhat  overcharged,  piotore  of  the  state 
of  things  wbi(£  religious  persecations  had  induoed  :<-*"  On  brAlut  d'un  o6t^  efc 
on  chantait  de  I'antre,  en  riant,  les  pseaomes  de  Marot»  aebn  le  g^me^  toigoiuns 
l%er,  et  quelqnefois  tr^-crud,  de  la  nation  Fran^aise.  Toute  la  ooar  de 
If  argoerite,  reine  de  Kayarre  et  soeor  de  Fran9oi8  I^  ^tait  Galyiniste ;  la  moiti^ 
de  oelle  dn  nn  I'^tait.  Ce  qui  oommeno^  par  le  people  avait  paas^  auz  grand^ 
oomme  il  arriye  toi^oun.  Ota  fiusait  seer^tement  les  prAches— on  disputait  pnr^ 
tout  hautement.  Ces  querelles,  dont  personne  ne  se  soucie  ai:yourd'hui  ni  dans 
Ftoris,  m  ^  la  cour,  paroequ'elles  sont  andennes,  aiguillonnaient  dans  leor 
noqyeaut^  tons  les  esprits.  II  y  ayait  dans  le  parlement  de  Paris  plus  d*im 
membre  attach^  ^  oe  qu'on  appellait  la  rtfarme,  Ce  oorps  ^tait  toi^ioars  ooeop^ 
k  oombattre  les  pretensions  de  T^lise  de  Bomo,  que  Vh&M»  d^tniiaait.-— 
rSwprU  dm  NaUtmt. 
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80  ferYently  and  tenaciously  as  Diana  of  Poitiers.  She  disliked 
the  house  of  Gruise,  and  allied  herself  with  that  of  Mont- 
morency^ in  order  to  struggle  more  strongly  against  the 
influence  of  the  former.  Clement  Maro^  whom  she 
patronized,  had  shown  his  courage  during  the  war  in  Italy^ 
and  having  been  wounded  whilst  fighting  by  the  king's  side 
at  Paviay  had  returned  to  France,  and  always  somewhat 
blunder-headed  in  his  crotchety  enthusiasm,  had  been 
thrown  a  second  time  into  the  dungeons  of  the  Chitdet, 
whence  he  had  written  to  his  sovereign,  detailing  his 
misfortunes,  whilst  imploring  the  generosity  of  Charles  V. 
Though  unable  to  follow  in  the  train  of  Moi^erite  de 
Valois,  he  did  not  the  less  applaud  a  project  which  that 
princess  had  just  formed — ^that  she  herself  should  repair  to 
Madrid  in  order  to  console  her  captive  brother,  who  felt 
his  position  so  acutely  that  he  had  simk  into  a  deep  melan- 
choly. Marguerite  had  obtained  a  safe  conduct  from  Charles 
v.,  limited  to  a  certain  time,  and  without  hesitation 
the  princess  had  set  out,  accompanied  by  a  bevy  of  ladies, 
among  whom  was  the  Countess  de  Chateaubriand ;  for  Mar* 
guerite  had  small  affection  for  Diana  of  Poitiers — ^too  closely 
allied  with  the  Guises  to  approve  the  tolerance  of  Marguerite 
de  Valois  for  the  Huguenots. 

When  this  court  of  noble  dames  arrived  at  Madrid,  they 
found  King  Francis  confined  to  his  couch,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes  and  despair  in  his  heart.  Charles  V.  had  only 
once  visited  him,  under  pretence  of  telling  his  royal  pri- 
soner that  a  serious  treaty  between  them  was  impossible, 
fitmi  the  intimate  relations  then  existing  between  the  two 
monarchs ;  for  in  his  eyes,  he  observed,  he  could  not  look 
upon  Francis  as  a  captive  king,  but  merely  as  an  unfortu* 
nate  firiend  and  brother.*  These  words  served  merely  as  a 
pretext  for  leaving  firee  scope  to  the  imperative  exigencies 
of  the  council  of  Castile.  Though  even  Charles  V. 
had  granted  a  safe-conduct  to  Marguerite,  it  was  that  he 

*  Their  oonyemtioa  wm brief: — IhtneU  I, :  " Tour  nujetty  wishei^  tbeii» 
to  tee  your  prisoner  die  ?"  Ckarlei  V, :  "Ton  are  not  my  prieoDer,  only  my 
friend  end  brotlier." — ^Arnold  Ferron*  De  Memm  QalUetB,  lib.  TiiL 
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feared  for  his  prisoner's  life — his  sole  guarantee.  Can  it 
nevertheless  be  credited  that  less  exalted  sentiments  ought 
to  be  attributed  to  the  great-minded  Charles,  and  which 
may  be  thus  summed  up  ? — "  This  Francis  of  Prance  dead, 
no  further  pledge  remains  for  imposing  on  that  country  a 
stringent  treaty  of  peace/'  In  repelling  even  this  odious 
aspect  of  the  negotiation,  it  would  have  been  equally 
inimical  to  his  fame,  both  as  a  Christian  and  a  king,  that  a 
prince,  such  as  was  Francis  the  First,  should  be  suffered  to 
expire  of  ennui  and  anguish  in  the  dreaiy  Retiro  of  Madrid* 
So  the  safe-conduct  was  readily  granted  to  Margaret  of 
Yalois  and  her  bevy  of  beauties,  who  everywhere  along 
their  route  were  received  with  honour  and  distinction,  and 
were  escorted  as  far  as  the  gates  of  Madrid  by  officers  of 
the  emperor. 

To  dwell  upon  the  tenderness  lavished  by  the  well- 
beloved  sister  upon  her  royal  brother,  would  be  to  depict 
the  devotion  of  a  life.  Sprightly  by  nature  and  witty  of 
speech,  the  princess  had  surrounded  herself  with  young  and 
graceful  women  like  herself,  and  the  Marguerite  (daisy),  as 
Marot  calls  her,  shone  the  conspicuous  centre  of  a  brilliant 
garland  of  flowers.  During  the  long  evenings  of  his  cap- 
tivity at  Madrid,  she  improvised  or  read  to  her  brother 
those  somewhat  free  tales  of  hers,  after  the  style  of  Boc- 
caccio. ''The  Heptameron,''  which  afterwards  bore  the  name 
of  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  is  a  collection  of  short  tales, 
treating  attractively  upon  subjects  of  love  and  gallantry. 
Thinly  veiled  as  they  were,  these  tales  of  a  favourite  sister 
afforded  the  gallant  king  amusing  revelations  of  the  manners 
of  his  court,  and  of  the  ladies  in  it  he  had  known  and  ad- 
mired. Brantome  has  been  stUl  more  free  and  daring  in 
his  portraits,  not  sparing  even  Queen  Marguerite  herself : — 
''  Bien  disante  des  choses  d'amour  et  qui  en  savait  plus  que 
son  pain  quotidien  en  matiere  de  galanteries.'' 

As  soon  as  the  treaty  was  signed  at  Madrid,  however 
fiktal  it  might  be  in  its  conditions,  life  seemed  to  assume  a 
new  phase  for  King  Francis,  and  everything  to  smile  again 
with  a  radiant  gaiety  for  the  long-depressed  monarch,  from 
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tihe  consciousness  that  he  was  about  to  see  once  more  his 
native  France.  Charles  V.^  in  no  way  frank  and  openhearted, 
and  who  had  up  to  that  moment  held  himself  so  reserved, 
now  came  in  joyous  guise  to  visit  him  whom  he  had  so  lately 
treated  with  grave  reservation  and  like  a  prisoner  of  state. 
The  two  princes  were  now  seen  riding  side  by  side  through 
the  streets  of  Madrid,  exchanging  tokens  of  a  mutual  con- 
fidence. 

The  emperor,  however,  did  not  place  implicit  reliance  on 
the  faithful  execution  of  the  treaty — the  Nemesis  of  all  those 
who  impose  conditions  too  onerous  in  their  hour  of  victory. 
Neither  prince  nor  nation  remains  long  humbled  beneath  the 
abuse  of  force.  On  his  part  Francis  I.  had  some  fear  that 
Charles  might  not  restore  him  the  liberty  he  so  longed  for, 
after  a  captivity  which  had  weighed  so  heavily  upon  him.  It 
was  therefore  with  indescribable  delight  that  both  kings  heard 
of  the  arrival  at  Bayonne  of  the  Duchess  of  AngoulSme, 
the  queen-mother,  with  the  two  princes  her  grandsons, 
destined  to  be  left  in  Spain  as  hostages  for  their  royal  father. 
Francis  I.  thereupon  immediately  quitted  Madrid,  accom- 
panied by  an  escort  of  honour  and  surveillance,  under  orders 
to  guard  him  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Bidassoa.  The 
Spanish  historians  say  that  Charles  V.  journeyed  with  his 
brother  monarch  as  far  as  Yittoria,  and  tiiat  whiUt  on  the 
road  thither,  fiill  of  misgivings  with  regard  to  the  faithful 
execution  of  the  treaty,  the  emperor  said  to  him — 

"  My  brother,  you  now  see  yourself  at  liberty.  Thus  far 
we  have  only  treated  as  sovereigns :  let  us  act  from  this  hour 
as  gentlemen.  Do  you  still  pledge  yourself  to  perform  all 
your  promises  ?     Answer  frankly.'' 

Francis  solemnly  pledged  himself,  stretching  forth  his 
hands  towards  the  crosses  that  stood  by  the  roadside,  as  is 
customary  in  Spain.  These  misgivings  and  precautions  were 
not  wholly  imaginary,  for  what  was  then  passing  in  Paris 
might  have  justified  them. 

The  Duchess  of  Angonldme,  solicitous  of  everything  that 
might  divert  her  well-beloved  son  and  welcome  him  back  to 
France^  had  brought  with  her  a  charming  retinue  of  dames 
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and  damoiselles^  who  were  destined  to  embellish  the  nuptials 
of  Francis  with  the  Queen  of  Portugalj  sister  of  Charles  Y.^ 
— one  of  the  conditions  of  the  treaty.  ''  There  could  be  no 
nuptials  without  a  ballet^  and  no  fSte  without  the  ladies/' 
Eleonora  of  Portugal  had  that  taciturn  and  melancholj 
temperament  characteristic  of  the  princesses  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  the  majority  of  whose  lives  began  within  the  shade 
of  convent  walls^  and  ended  in  palaces  gloomier  still.  The 
French  king  had  just  gone  through  a  cruel  ceremony  on  the 
banks  of  the  Bidassoa — his  two  darling  boys  were  torn  finom 
his  arms,  and  handed  over  to  the  Spanish  commissioners  at 
the  same  moment  that  the  king  crossed  the  river  on  horseback. 
Free  at  last^  and  happy  to  find  himself  once  again  upon  the 
soil  of  France,  he  made  but  one  day's  ride  of  it  fi?om  Fon- 
tarabia  to  Bayonne,  where  his  mother's  joyous  court  had 
arrived,  bringing  beauty  and  pleasure  to  ^d  the  pinions  of 
the  newly-descended  dove  of  peace. 

Among  the  damoiselles  who  accompanied  the  Duchess  of 
Angouldme,  was  one  distinguished  from  all  the  rest  by  her 
vivacity,  youth,  and  peculiar  gracefulness.  She  was  known 
as  Anne  de  Pisselieu,  or  Mademoiselle  d'Heilly,  daughter  of 
Antony,  lord  of  Meudon.  Bom  in  1508,  she  was  therefore 
eighteen  at  the  time  of  the  journey  to  Bayonne,  in  1526. 
Her  features  have  been  preserved  in  two  immortal  works — 
Primaticcio  has  reproduced  Anne  de  Pisselieu  on  canvas, 
and  Jean  Gonjon  has  chiselled  her  bust.  She  was  not  exactly 
pretty;  having  a  brow  too  prominent  to  be  intelligent;  eyes  of  a 
dall  blue  without  much  expression;  a  long  nose,  but  a  charming 
mouth,  the  lines  of  which  were  somewhat  efiaced  by  the 
youthful  plumpness  of  her  cheeks.  But  over  all  this 
peculiarity  of  countenance  there  was  a  singularly  brilliant 
freshness,  like  that  possessed  by  those  graceful  yet  robust  girls 
reared  in  the  castles  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  accustomed  to 
follow  the  chase  on  horseback,  staff  in  hand  and  falcon  on 
wrist.  Such  was  Mademoiselle  d'Heilly  when  she  was  pre* 
sented  to  King  Francis  I.  on  his  return  from  captivity  at 
Madrid.  The  king,  then  of  mature  age,  but  still  of  impetuous 
sensibility,  was  seized  with  a  mad  passion  for  Mademoiselle 
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d'Heilly^  to  such  a  pitch  as  to  forget  eveiTthiiig  else  beside  : 
so  &r  indeed  as  to  efface  the  hard  stipulations  of  the  treaty 
of  Madrid^  and  the  immense  sacrifices  even  of  Francises  own 
fiunily — ^imposing  upon  it  a  most  sorrowful  separation.  It 
was  a  cruel  sight  in  the  eyes  of  all  present^  to  witness  the 
king's  two  young  and  lovely  boys  there  and  then  carried  away 
as  hostages^  weeping  bitterly  on  being  torn  firom  his  loving 
arms  and  the  endearments  of  their  own  court.  The  eldest, 
Francis,  dauphin  of  France,  then  just  ten  years  old,  the 
other  eight,  named  Henry,*  Doke  of  Orleans,  both  graceful 
lads,  were  delivered  up  to  the  King  of  Spain,  ignorant  of  the 
destiny  in  store  for  them ;  for  it  was  the  conviction  both  of 
the  council  and  parliament,  that  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  con- 
tracted without  free  will  by  a  captive  king,  was  null  and 
void  alike  in  letter  and  spirit.  Such  a  treaty,  then,  was  not 
likely  to  be  put  in  execution.  In  such  case,  what  resolution 
would  Charles  V.  be  likely  to  take  in  his  wrath  against  those 
young  and  royal  hostages  placed  in  his  hands  ?  The  council 
of  Castile  was  inflexible,  like  all  absolute  powers  who  uphold 
the  right  of  their  prerogative.  The  manners  of  Spain,  too,  then 
somewhat  affected  the  practice  of  an  austere — ^indeed  some- 
times pitiless  severity,  contracted  in  the  wars  with  the  Arabs: 
there  was  just  cause,  therefore,  for  uneasiness  as  to  the  fate 
reserved  for  the  children  of  France,  when  the  parliament 
should  publicly  declare  null  the  treaty  of  Madrid. 

King  Francis  nevertheless,  entirely  unmindful  of  the  gloomy 
aspects  of  the  moment  or  probable  future  fatalities,  seemed 
solely  prepossessed  with  his  insane  love  for  Mademoiselle 
d'HeiUy — a  love  so  sudden,  patent,  and  impetuous,  that  it 
involved  a  rupture  with  Madame  de  Chateaubriand.  In 
later  times  a  sanguinary  drama  was  mysteriously  spoken 
of,  as  the  sequel  of  that  rupture.  It  was  whispered  that 
Jean  de  Laval-Montmorency,  lord  of  Chateaubriand,  had 
waited  for  the  moment  of  his  vrife's  disgrace  to  shut  her  up 
in  a  chamber  hung  with  black  in  one  of  his  old  manor- 
houses  in  Brittany,  and  that,  after  some  days  of  repentance 
and  mourning,  he  made  her  open  her  veins.  Sauval,  the 
*  Afterward!  Henry  IT. 
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anecdotical  liktorian  of  the  city  of  Paris^  affirms  that  the 
sire  de  Chateaubriand  murdered  his  wife  in  order  to  be  at 
liberty  to  indulge  himself  in  illicit  amours.  Another  tradition 
will  have  it  that  he  was  the  great  original  of  the  popular  tale 
of  "  Bluebeard/'  culled  by  Perrault  from  amongst  the  legends 
of  the  Middle  Ages. 

All  these  absurdities  have  been  refuted  on  incontestable 
eyidence.  Madame  de  Chateaubriand  appeared  again  at  court 
after  Mademoiselle  d'Heilly  had  become  the  royal  Favourite. 
There  is  extant,  in  the  collection  of  the  letters  of  Francis  I., 
an  autograph  epistle  of  Madame  de  Chateaubriand,  thanking 
the  king  for  the  present  of  some  rich  embroidery  which  he 
sent  her.  Brantome  gives  some  details  relative  to  the  inci- 
dents oi  this  rupture.  The  king  having  requested  Madame 
de  Chateaubriand  to  return  certain  jewels  he  had  given  her, 
upon  which  several  amorous  devices,  composed  by  the  Queen 
of  Navarre,  were  engraven,  Madame  de  Chateaubriand 
caused  the  settings  of  these  jewels  to  be  melted,  and  said  to 
the  gentleman  into  whose  hands  she  placed  the  ingots, 
"  Carry  these  to  the  king,  and  tell  him  that  since  it  has 
pleased  him  to  demand  back  that  which  he  so  liberally  gave 
me,  I  send  it  him  in  bullion.  As  for  the  devices,  they  are 
so  well  impressed  upon  my  memory,  and  are  therein  held  so 
dear,  that  I  could  not  suffer  any  one  eke  to  dispose  of  them, 
enjoy  them,  or  take  pleasure  in  them,  save  myself."* 

Madame  de  Chateaubriand,  far  from  dying  a  violent  death 
through  the  jealousy  of  her  husband,  did  not  depart  this  life 
till  long  after;  and  Clement  Marot  wrote  her  epitaph  in 
verse  of  highly  philosophic  strain : — 

"  Sous  oe  tombeau  <»&  git  Tnn^mMe  de  Foii^ 
0e  qui  tout  bien  chacnn  soolait  dire, 
£t  le  diaaot,  one  one  tenia  ydx 
Ne  I'avan^a  de  yoaloir  oontredire. 
De  grand'  beant^,  de  grace  qui  attire. 
Be  boD  layoir,  d'intelltgenoe  prompte, 
De  bicDB,  dliooneor  et  mieox  qu'on  ne  raoompte 
Dien  ertemel  richement  I'eitofb. 
O  Yiatear  pour  t'abr^er  le  oompte— 
Ci-pst  nn  rien  Ik  od  tout  triompba.j' 


*  Brantome,  "  Madame  Cbateaubriand."      f  '<  Fo6ne  de  Marot,"  lib.  iiL 
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There  is  no  indication  in  these  lofly  moralizing  lines  of 
either  a  sudden  or  violent  death.  Madame  de  Chateaubriand 
lived  in  retirement  from  court  during  the  favour  of  Mademoi- 
selle d'Heilly^  created  by  letters-patent  Duchess  d'Etampes. 
The  latter,  then  in  the  plenary  enjoyment  of  regal  power, 
constituted  herself  the  protectress  of  that  semi-Huguenot 
school  of  men  of  letters  who  buzzed  about  the  king.  She 
gave  an  asylum  to  Rabelais  on  the  domain  of  her  father,  the 
lord  of  Meudon,  and  thus  he  became  curate  of  that  parish, 
and  there  the  Lucian  of  France  penned  his  fantastic  and  not 
over-fiistidious  buffooneries. 

There  was  therefore  no  species  of  flattery  left  untried  by 
the  poets  in  addressing  the  Duchess  d'Etampes ;  and  Marot 
at  their  head  was  doubly  prodigal  of  such  poetic  incense. 
Mademoiselle  d'Heilly,  on  one  occasion  having  lost  her 
colour  through  the  fatigue  of  a  long  journey,  Marot  ad- 
dressed her  in  this  short  flattering  rondeau : — 

**  Vons  repreodrez,  je  raffirme 
Ptvlavie, 
Ce  temt  qne  yons  a  ost^ 
La  d^esBe  BeauU 
Pur  envie.^' 

Whilst  all  this  lavish  incense  from  poets  and  polemics 
regaled  the  nostrils  of  the  Duchess  d^Etampes,  to  draw  her 
over  to  the  new  opinions,  Diana  of  Poitiers  attached  herself 
more  and  more  to  the  party  of  the  Guises,  and  of  those  fer- 
vent Catholics  who  were  strongly  averse  to  the  elevation  of 
the  Duchess  d'Etampes,  from  her  showing  £Eivour  to  the 
doctrines  of  Calvin.  It  was  by  this  royal  favourite's  orders 
that  Calvin  translated  the  Psalms.  It  was  through  her 
mediation  that  he  addressed  his  dedications  to  the  king;  and 
finally,  to  humour  her  sectarian  proclivities,  the  king  mar- 
ried the  duchess  to  a  gentleman  strongly  imbued  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation — Jean  de  Brosses.  Nevertheless, 
Mademoiselle  d'Heilly  kept  the  name  and  title  she  owed  to 
the  king,  that  of  Duchess  d'Etampes,  with  a  pension  of  fifty 
thousand  livres.  Diana  of  Poitiers  needed  no  influence  to 
regain  possession  of  her  patrimonial  possessions^  bequeathed 
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by  lier  Mher,  the  Count  de  Saint-Vallier^  and  which  were 
restored  to  her  by  one  of  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of 
Madrid.  The  Duchess  d'Etampes,  rejoicing  in  her  buxom 
youth,  braved  with  a  degree  of  haughtiness  the  more  mature 
yet  fiur  more  daszling  beauty — Diana  of  Poitiers^  then  called 
Madame  la  Grande  Simtchale,  and  whom  a  singular  fortune 
awaited  somewhat  later  in  the  reign  of  the  Dauphin^  after- 
wards Henry  II. 


n. 

IKFLUENCV  OF  THX  DUCHV8S  d'eTAMPES^  rAVOURITE  OF 
FEANCIS  I.^  OVER  THE  COURT  OF  FRANCE  ON  THE  ARRIVAL 
OF  CATHERINE  De'  MEDICI — ^LONO  SWAT  OF  BIANA  OF 
FOITIERS. 

The  female  court  of  Francis  I.  presented  a  curious  picture 
when,  two  years  after  the  dominating  sway  of  the  queen- 
mother,  Louise  of  Savoy  having  ceased  to  rule  therein,  a  new 
power  arose  in  Catherine  de'  Medici,  the  Italian  consort  of  his 
second  son,  Heniy  Duke  of  Orleans.  Of  all  the  female  mem- 
bers of  this  French  king's  family,  his  wives  alone  had  &iled  to 
influence  either  his  affections  or  actions.  Alike  gentle  and 
unambitious,  queens  Claude  and  Eleonora  shrank  before  his 
coldness,  and  trembled  at  his  frown ;  while  women  of  lower 
rank,  and  of  less  than  questionable  virtue,  braved  his  dis- 
pleasure, and  moulded  him  to  their  will.  Of  the  influence 
of  Fran9oise  de  Foix,  Countess  de  Chateaubriand,  many 
baneful  effects  remained ;  although,  when  the  opp<Mrtunitie8  of 
evil  which  she  had  once  possessed  are  taken  into  considera- 
tion, even  her  career  may  be  deemed  comparatively  harmleas; 
but  at  the  period  of  Catherine  de*  Medici's  arrival  in  France, 
the  full-blown  vices  of  the  Duchess  d'Etampes  were  the 
marvel  and  anathema  of  the  nation. 

The  minor  influences  must,  for  obvious  reasons,  be  passed 
over — each,  perhiqw,  insignificant  in  itself,  but  in  the  aggre- 
gate fearfully  mischievous — ^which  were  exercised  by  the  fait 
and  facile  maids  of  honour,  each,  or  nearly  each,  being  in 
her  turn  the ''  Cynthia  of  the  minute/'  and  more  than  one  of 
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whom  owed  her  temporary  favonr  to  the  Duchess  d'Etampes 
herself,  whose  secret  intrigues  and  undisguised  ambition 
absorbed  more  of  her  time  than  could  have  been  left  at  her 
disposal  had  she  not  provided  the  inconstant  but  exacting 
monarch  with  some  new  object  of  interest :  and  the  tact  with 
which  she  selected  the  not  unwilling  beauties  was  not  one  of 
the  least  of  her  talents.  Never,  upon  any  occasion,  did  she 
direct  the  attention  of  the  king  to  a  woman  whose  intellect 
might  have  secured  his  conquest  after  the  speU  of  her  beauty 
had  ceased  to  enthrall  him :  the  young  and  the  lovely  were 
her  victims  only  when  their  youtii  and  loveliness  were  their 
sole  attractions.  She  was  ever  ready  to  supply  her  royal 
lover  with  a  new  mistress,  but  never  with  a  friend,  a  com- 
panion, or  a  counsellor ;  and  thus,  as  she  had  rightly  fore- 
seen, the  Oallic  Sardanapalus  soon  became  sated  by  the 
mere  prettiness  of  his  youthful  houris,  and  returned  to  his 
allegiance  to  herself,  wearied,  and  more  her  slave  than  ever. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  French  court  in  which  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans  was  called  to  assume  her  station  as  a 
princess  of  the  blood ;  and,  mere  girl  as  she  was,  she  at 
once  appreciated  alike  the  difficulties  and  the  advantages  of 
her  position.  A  king  whose  leading  passions  were  dissipation 
aud  magnificence ;  a  queen  (Eleonora)  who  shrank  from 
publicity  of  aU  kinds,  and  who  had  neither  inclination  to 
upbraid,  nor  energy  to  resist  injustice ;  a  dauphin,  staid  and 
serious*  beyond  his  years ;  a  powerful  and  insolent  favourite 
(Etampes) ;  a  licentious  nobility ;  a  morose  and  careless 
husband ;  such  were  the  elements  out  of  which  the  Italian 
princess  had  to  construct  her  future;  and  Catherine  de* 
Medici  did  not  &il  to  prove  herself  worthy  of  the  name  she 
bore. 

Italy  was  definitively  lost  to  France  by  virtue  of  two 
solemn  treaties,  and  it  seemed  as  if  all  hope  was  reft  from 
King  Francis  of  ever  recovering  that  country  of  his  predilec- 
tion; nevertheless  that  right  which  he  could  no  longer 
reclaim  directly,  he  sought  to  obtain  by  powerful  alliances 
and  politic  marriages.  Francis  I.  had  seconded  by  his 
utmost  efforts  Pope  Clement  VII.  (of  the  Medici  family), 
and  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  had  warmly  cherished  the  project 
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of  a  marriage  between  his  own  niece  Catherine  de'  Medici 
and  one  of  the  sons  of  the  French  king — ^the  yonthfiil  Duke 
of  Orleans,  the  chivalrous  and  devoted  servant  of  Diana  of 
Poitiers.  The  Medici  were  a  powerful  race — owing  their 
illustrious  name  to  their  own  personal  merits — ^grandsons 
of  simple  merchants  of  wool  and  silk^  as  they  were.  It 
being  so^  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  King  of  France  was 
a  great  honour  for  them.  Francis  I.^  in  his  tum^  discovered 
in  such  marriage  a  principle  of  personal  influence  in  Italy. 
Beside  her  dowry  of  golden  ducats,  Catherine  de*  Medici 
brought  the  duchy  of  Urbiuo  as  a  heritage,  and  perhaps 
eventually  even  the  grand-duchy  of  Tuscany ;  and  that  which 
was  still  more  important  to  the  French  monarch,  her  preten- 
sions to  Reggio,Modena,  Pisa,  Leghorn,  Parma,  and  Plaoentia. 

The  chronicler  Martin  du  Bellay,  in  thus  recapitulating 
the  very  considerable  advantages  the  Italian  princess  brought 
with  her,  relates  that,  when  the  treasurers  of  France  com- 
plained to  the  Marshal  Strozzi  of  the  slendemess  of  the 
dowry,  the  marshal  replied :  "  True,  the  dowry  is  smaU,  the 
money- weight  is  not  great ;  but  you  forget  that  Madame 
Catherine  brings  also  three  rings  of  inestimable  value — ^the 
lordship  of  Genoa,  the  duchy  of  Milan,  and  the  kingdom  of 
Naples.''  Words  which  could  only  be  taken  in  a  figurative  and 
hopeful  sense,  for  Catherine  de*  Medici  had  no  serious  legal 
right  over  those  seignories ;  only  the  marshal  wished  to  say 
that,  by  this  alliance  with  the  Pope  and  the  Medici,  Francis  I. 
morally  resumed  his  position  in  Italy,  and  that  he  therein 
recovered  all  the  pretensions  of  the  house  of  Valois. 

Charles  V.,  deeply  affected  likewise  by  this  marriage,  bent 
all  his  efforts  to  hinder  it ;  with  this  object  he  strove  to 
oppose  the  Sforzas  to  the  Medici,  and  gave  with  his  own 
hand  one  of  his  nieces  to  that  vigorous  condottieri  of  the 
Milanese — Francis  Sforza,  belonging  also  to  a  self-made 
family.  The  emperor  next  turned  towards  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  that  guardian  of  the  Alps,  and  offered  him  also  an 
alliance  with  his  family ;  for  Charles  V.  saw  clearly  that 
Francis  I.  had  not  abandoned  his  cherished  dreams  of  Italy, 
and  that  the  new  marriage  tended  to  realize  them.  It  was 
his  policy,  therefore,  to  raise  an  obstacle. 
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Catherine  de'  Medici  at  Fontainebleau  was  like  Italy 
stretching  forth  its  hands  to  France ;  the  Pope  became  the 
king's  ally^  just  as  one  sees  in  the  great  mosaic  at  Rome 
where  Pope  Adrian  is  stretching  forth  his  hand  to  Charle« 
magne.  Frands  I.  too  was  smiling  upon  Italy  as  in  pleasing 
remembrance  of  his  earliest  and  brightest  years  of  enjoyment. 
Stilly  the  individual  position  of  Catherinede'  Medici  in  this  new 
court  was  necessarily  one  of  extreme  delicacy.  The  young 
Florentine  found  the  Duke  of  Orleans  making  open  love  to 
Diana  of  Poitiers ;  and^  strangest  of  all,  Catherine  de'  Medici^ 
who  was  scarcely  eighteen,  found  herself  placed  in  rivalry 
with  a  favourite  of  more  than  thirty-five,  so  lovely,  however, 
that  it  was  believed  magical  arts  alone  could  have  preserved 
those  unchanged  features  and  that  youthful  freshness  which 
excited  the  admiration  of  Bosso  del  Bosso  and  Primaticcio. 

Although  a  girl  in  years,  Catherine  was  already  old  in 
heart ;  and  her  unexpected  elevation,  instead  of  satisfying,  had 
merely  served  to  increase  that  love  of  power  and  domination 
which  her  after  career  so  fatally  developed.  With  a  subtle 
tact  derived  from  her  Italian  nature,  Catherine  de'  Medici 
sedulously  avoided  giving  the  slightest  jar  to  the  then  existing 
state  of  Ihings:  she  manifested  neither  spite  nor  anger,  for  she 
had  endured  similar  spectacles  at  Florence,  and  had  become 
accustomed  to  those  duplex  amours  and  divided  affections.  A 
stranger  in  France,  thrown  into  the  midst  of  an  unknown 
world,  her  object  was  to  please  everybody,  to  associate 
herself  in  the  pleasures  of  a  delightful  court,  to  introduce 
therein  novel  diversions  after  the  Italian  fashion,  to  ingratiate 
herself  above  all  with  Francis  I.,  already  ailing,  and  whom 
a  premature  old  age  menaced  alike  in  his  'ambition  as  in  his 
pleasures.  The  king  divided  his  time  between  Fontainebleau, 
Amboise,  and  Saint-Germain.  Catherine  de'  Medici  followed 
him  everywhere,  without  showing  at  first  the  slightest  pre- 
ference between  Diana  of  Poitiers  and  the  Duchess  d'Etampes, 
contenting  herself  with  smiling  upon  both,  and  making  for 
herself  a  select  circle  out  of  that  general  court,  in  which 
each  courtier  should  have  his  lady  and  his  love.  Brantome, 
fuQ  of  his  recollections  of  that  time,  tells  us  in  his  quaint 
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way^  that  the  king  was  veiy  denrotuiy  as  he  and  his  sons  had 
avowed  mistresses,  that  his  courtiers  should  follow  their 
example.  ''  And  if  they  did  not  do  so/'  says  Brantome, 
''  he  considered  them  coxcombs  and  fools."  To  enhance 
the  splendour  and  gaiety  of  his  court,  Francis  I.  had 
earnestly  sought  to  attract  thither  all  the  principal  nobility 
of  France,  by  educating  as  pages  therein  young  gentlemen 
finom  all  the  provinces,  by  adorning  it  with  nearly  two 
hundred  ladies  belonging  to  the  greatest  fSeunilies  in  the 
kingdom,  and  by  establishing  it  in  the  splendid  palaces  of 
Fontainebleau  and  Saint-Germain,  which  he  had  either  built 
or  beautified  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  and  sometimes  in 
the  spacious  castles  of  Blois  and  Amboise,  which  his  prede- 
cessors had  inhabited  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire.  Thus  the 
court  that  welcomed  the  subtle  Italian  princess  was  then  the 
most  magnificent,  the  most  elegant,  the  most  joyous,  and,  it 
must  be  confessed,  one  of  the  most  lax  in  Europe.*  Still 
retaining  certain  military  customs  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
at  the  same  time  patronizing  the  intellectual  pursuits  of  the 
time  of  the  refMi$$ance,  it  was  hslf  chivalric  and  hslf  literary, 
— mingling  tournaments  with  studies,  hunting  with  erudition, 
mental  achievements  with  bodily  exercises,  the  ancient  and 
rough  games  of  skill  and  strength  with  the  novel  and  refined 
pleasures  of  the  arts. 

Catherine  de'  Medici  ardently  strove  to  render  herself  agree- 
able to  a  courtly  circle  eager  for  everything  like  a  novel  plea- 
sure. Francis  I.  had  admitted  her  into  the  peHie  bande  de 
set  dame9  favoriie$,f  with  whom  he  used  to  hunt  the  stag, 
and  frequently  entertain  joyously  in  his  pleasure-houses.  She 
rode  her  courser  boldy  through  the  forests  beside  the  king, 
in  his  hunting  and  other  sports,  and  was  the  first  to  invent 
stirrups  of  an  elegant  form,  adapted  to  give  a  firmer  and 
more  graceful  seat  to  a  woman  riding  sidewiae  on  horseback. 
"With  Diana  of  Poitiers  and  the  Duchess  d'Etampes  on 
either  side  of  her^  she  gave  them  an  example  of  courage  and 
address  in  the  management  of  their  fiery  palfireys.  Each 
halt  of  the  chase  was  made  to  imitate  a  Florentine  &te  or  a 
«  XifdheK  <*HifiQbedsMuisStiiart.''      f  BnntonM^  ?oL  t,  pp.  8<  35. 
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Venetian  soiree — delightful  reminiscenceB  of  Italy.  There 
were  also  dramatic  representations^  spectacles  in  which  fire  and 
water  mingled  their  attractiveness  to  the  gaze,  and  the  best 
mnsic  procurable  ravished  the  ear.  Catherine  warmly 
patronizing  Primaticcio  and  Benvenuto  Cellini,  drew  after 
them  all  the  artistic  talent  of  Italy  for  the  embellishment 
of  these  ffites.  The  gardens  were  decorated  like  the  scenes 
of  a  theatre;  and  love-devices  and  cyphers  alternating 
with  the  grotesque  salamander,  the  badge  of  Francis  I.,  were 
everywhere  intermingled.  Some  of  these  salamander  orna- 
ments are  still  to  be  seen  scattered  through  the  chateaux  of 
Amboise  and  Blois ;  and  one  poor,  solitary  instance  is  to 
be  found  on  the  flank  of  a  time-corroded  stone  beneath  a 
low  arch  in  one  of  the  courts  of  Fontainebleau.  It  is 
noticed  by  few  who  visit  that  royal  abode,  while  wander- 
ing through  the  deserted  gardens  originally  designed  by 
Primaticcio. 

Such  then  was  the  circle  of  beauty  and  enjoyment  in 
which  Francis  I.  passed  his  leisure  hours,  and  they,  indeed, 
comprised  no  small  portion  of  his  entire  existence;  while 
the  manner  in  which  his  household  was  constituted,  tended 
rather  to  increase  than  diminish  the  pernicious  effects  of 
such  association. 

And  in  the  midst  of  this  vain,  and  eager,  and  voluptuous 
throng  of  sycophantic  courtiers,  who  acknowledged  no  law 
but  the  will  of  the  monarch,  and  no  religion  save  his  plea- 
sure, were  congregated  the  most  noble  and  the  most  beau- 
tiful women  of  whom  France  could  boast.  The  circle  of  the 
queen  had  been  formed  from  that  of  Louise  of  Savoy;  while  the 
court  of  Marguerite  of  Navarre,  during  her  frequent  visits  to 
her  royal  brother,  was  composed  of  wit,  fascination,  and 
gallantry.  Catherine  de'  Medici  had  been  followed  to  France 
by  a  train  of  ladies  equally  attractive  and  equally  facile,  and 
thus  it  will  cease  to  be  a  subject  of  surprise  that,  ere  long, 
parity  and  virtue  were  not  only  disregarded,  but  even  made 
the  common  theme  of  sarcasm  and  contempt. 

We  dare  not  venture  to  comment  on  this  finghtfiil  cha» 
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imcteristic  of  the  reign  of  FranciB  I.^  though  truth  compelB 
the  £M;t  to  be  recorded. 

We  have  spoken  of  Diana  of  Poitiers  as  a  formidable  riTal^ 
at  this  strangely  constituted  court,  to  the  Duchess  d'Etampes, 
but  said  little  touching  her  early  life.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
the  Seigneur  de  St.  VaUier  in  Dauphiny,  a  brave  and  hardy 
captain  of  a  hundred  men-at-arms,  whose  castle  stood  high 
above  the  Shone,  amongst  those  steep  mountains  of  the 
Vivarais,  where  its  scarped  rock-based  foundations  may  still  be 
seen.  The  Sire  de  St.  YaUier  was  blessed  with  a  young 
daughter  of  singular  beauty,  to  whom  he  had  given  the 
name  of  Diana.  When  scarcely  six  years  old,  she  rode  on 
horseback  and  fiillowed  the  chase  with  her  father,  and  knew 
how  to  fly  her  £doon  and  sparrowhawk  with  wonderful 
dexterity.  At  ten  years  of  age  she  was  promised  in  mar- 
riage to  Louis  de  Br^,  Count  de  Maulevrier.  Louis  de 
Br^,  grand  seneschal  of  Normandy,  was  descended  illegiti- 
mately fix)m  Charles  VII.,  his  mother  being  that  king's 
daughter  by  his  high-minded  &vourite,  Agnes  Sorel.  He 
had  received  from  the  gentle  Agnes  the  name  of  Maulevrier, 
on  account  of  his  untameable  love  for  the  chase ;  for  even  as 
a  child,  he  was  already  a  formidable  destroyer  of  game,  and 
truly  worshipped  Diana  reproduced  under  the  attributes  of 
the  goddess  of  the  woods.  The  Bres&  were  descended 
from  an  ancient  Norman  race;  and  the  nuptials  of 
Diana  of  Poitiers  with  Louis  de  Br^  were  celebrated 
almost  in  the  midst  of  war.  For  the  Count  de  Saint- 
Vallier  would  not  quit  the  Constable  de  Bourbon,  at  the 
head  as  he  was  of  his  men-at-arms,  and  his  most  faithful 
counsellor.  A  comrade  in  the  battles  of  Bayard,  of  Gaston 
de  Foix,  and  De  la  Palisse,  he  had  fought  in  the  wars  c^ 
Italy  with  La  Tremouille  and  Lautrec — ^a  brilliant  chivalry 
which,  after  having  followed  Louis  XII.,  went  to  rally  about 
the  newly  acceded  Francis  I.,  like  the  paladins  grouped 
around  Charlemagne.  A  generation  full  of  marvels  and 
great  deeds  of  war,  which  Francis  I.  was  fain  to  satisfy  by 
victories  and  distant  conquests. 

Diana's  marriage  with  Louis    de  Brixi  took  place  in 
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1514^  -when  the  bridegroom  had  already  attained  the  age  of 
fifty-five,  and  bore  about  him  many  honourable  scars,  whichi 
however  they  might  tend  to  enhance  his  glory  as  a  soldier, 
were  by  no  means  calcidated  to  increase  his  personal  attrac- 
tions in  the  eyes  of  a  young  and  beautiful  girl.  Nor  was 
the  home  to  which  he  conveyed  the  new-made  countess 
more  consistent  with  her  age  and  habits  than  its  master. 
The  gloomy  castle  of  Anet  (pompously  designated  the 
Palace  of  the  Kings  of  Navarre,  because  the  domain  had 
originally  formed  a  portion  of  the  territories  appertaining 
to  the  two  sovereigns),  admirably  as  it  was  situated  in  a 
fertile  valley,  watered  by  the  rival  rivers  of  the  Sure  and 
the  Vesgre,  and  backed  by  the  magnificent  forest  of  Dreuz, 
was  in  itself  dark,  melancholy,  and  isolated.  It  consisted 
of  a  heavy  square  mass  of  masonry,  pierced  on  each  of  its 
sides  by  two  rows  of  laucet  windows  deeply  sunk  in  the 
stonework,  and  flanked  at  either  corner  by  strong  and 
lofty  towers ;  the  whole  of  the  edifice  was  surrounded  by  a 
battlemented  wall,  and  encircled  by  a  moat,  the  only  mode 
of  access  being  by  a  drawbridge,  which  communicated  with 
a  single  entrance-gate,  opening  upon  the  court  within. 
The  interior  of  Anet  was  in  keeping  with  its  outward 
appearance — dark  oaken  panellings,  grim-touched  portraits 
of  departed  worthies,  long  and  chill  galleries,  where  the 
lightest  footfall  awoke  mysterious  echoes.  These  were  the 
unattractive  features  of  the  bridal  house  of  the  mere  girl 
whom  the  Grand  Seneschal  had  won  horn  her  smiling  birth- 
place in  Dauphiny. 

Diana,  who  was  destined  to  play  so  prominent  a  part 
during  two  successive  reigns,  was,  as  we  have  said,  the 
daughter  of  the  Count  de  St.  Vallier,  representative  of  one 
of  the  most  ancient  families  of  Dauphiny,  and  of  Jeanne  de 
Batamay,  and  was  bom  on  the  3rd  of  September,  1499 ; 
while  her  husband,  Louis  de  Br^&,  was  the  grandson,  on 
the  mother's  side,  of  Charles  VII.  and  Agnes  Sorel — a  circum- 
stance which,  at  that  period,  was  considered  greatly  to  enhance 
his  personal  dignity,  whatever  prejudice  might  be  attached 
to  it  in  our  own  times.     At  the  period  of  her  father's  con- 
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demnation,  as  an  accomplice  in  the  defection  of  the  constable 
Boorbon^  Diana  had  passed  her  twenty-third  year^  but  she  had 
spent  her  early  life  in  an  unbroken  calm^  which  still  inrested 
her  with  all  the  charms  that  enslave.  Nature  had  endowed  her 
alike  with  beauty  and  with  intellect,  and  as  she  moved  through 
the  sombre  saloons  of  Anet  like  a  spirit  of  light,  the  elderly 
Seneschal  blessed  the  day  upon  which  he  had  secured  such  a 
vision  of  loveliness  to  gladden  the  dose  of  his  otherwise  mono- 
tonous life.    The  aged  and  uxorious  husband  terminated  his 
existence  in  1531,  but  before  that  period  Diana  had  had  to 
tremble  for  the  fate  of  her  &ther,  who  lay  imder  sentence 
of  death  for  treason.     Violently  reproaching  the  Seneschal 
for  having  been  the  cause  of  betraying  the  C!ount  to  the 
scafibld,  in  spite  of  every  remonstrance,  she  resolutely  set 
out  fix>m  Anet  for  the  court  of  Francis,  and  at  the  feet  of 
that  gallant  and  impressible  monarch  pleaded  in  tears  for 
her  parent's  pardon.     What  passed  during  that  memorable 
interview  was  never  known  as  matter  of  history.     But  this 
much  is  certain — the  powerful  intercession  of  Diana  saved 
her  father's  life.   The  writers  of  the  time  put  different  inter- 
pretations upon  the  clemency  of  the  king.     Suffice  it  that 
the  Count  de  St.  Vallier  was  reprieved  upon  the  very  scaf- 
fold,* and  that  Madame  de  Brez^  remained  at  court,  where 
she  became  the  inspiring  theme  of  the  muse  of  Marot,  who 
has  succeeded,  by  the  various  poems  which  he  wrote  in  her 
honour,  and  of  which  the  sense  is  far  from  equivocal,  in 
creating  a  suspicion  that  it  was  not  long  ere  she  became 
reconciled,  not  only  to  the  manners,  but  also  to  the  vices  of 
the  licentious  court  in  which,  thereafter,  she  made  herself 
so  notoriously  conspicuous.     Some  historians  acquit  her  of 
having  paid,  by  the  forfeiture  of  her  virtue,  for  the  life  of 
her  father,  firom  the  fact  that,  in  the  patent  by  which  his 
sentence  was  remitted,  no  mention  is  made  of  her  peraonal 
intercession,  and  that  his  pardon  was  attributed  to  that  of 

*  It  is  recorded  of  St  Yallier  that  on  this  occaaon  sQch  was  the  eflfoct  upoa 
lum  of  terror  of  an  ignominious  death,  that  his  hair  became  perfectly  white 
daring  the  night  preceding  the  day  fixed  for  his  execution,  and  so  changed  was 
his  appearance  in  the  morning,  that  his  astonished  gaolers  fiuded  ■n^iMw 
person  had  been  subrtitQted  for  their  prisonar. 
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tbe  Grand  Seneschal  himself^  and  others  of  his  relatives  and 
friends ;  but  it  appears  scarcely  probable  that  Francis  would, 
under  any  circumstances^  have  been  guilty  of  the  indelicacy 
of  involving  her  in  public  disgrace,  awarci  as  he  necessarily 
must  have  been,  of  the  suspicion  which  was  attached  to 
every  young  and  beautiful  woman  to  whom  he  accorded  any 
marked  fiivour  or  protection.  Had  her  life,  moreover,  been 
pure  and  exemplary,  and  had  she^  after  obtaining  the 
pardon  of  her  father,  withdrawn  once  more  into  retirement, 
posterity  would  have  been  at  no  loss  to  form  a  correct  and 
worthy  judgment  of  her  conduct ;  but  the  vain  and  willing 
idol  of  a  depraved  poet,  and  the  voluntary  seductress  of  a 
prince  who  had  scarcely  reached  half  her  own  age,  must  be 
content  to  leave  her  memory  at  least  clouded  by  doubt  and 
darkened  by  suspicion. 

Diana,  pleading  at  the  feet  of  the  king  for  the  life  of  a 
parent,  succeeding  in  her  sublime  mission,  and  subsequently 
dedicating  her  youth  to  the  solace  of  that  parent's  suffer- 
ings, would  have  ranked  among  the  noblest  of  examples  of 
female  virtue  and  heroism  ;  but  Diana  of  Poitiers,  the  fri* 
volous  votary  of  courtly  pleasures,  and  the  mature  mistress 
of  a  boy-prince,  excites  only  disgust,  distrust,  and  contempt ; 
and  as  we  trace  her  downward  course  step  by  step,  we 
scarcely  care  to  ascertain  by  whom  she  was  first  led  into 
the  path  of  evil. 

In  1536,  whilst  the  court  was  at  Amboise,  a  grand  tour- 
nament was  provided  for  the  amusement  of  the  king's  sister 
Marguerite,  Queen  of  Navarre,  and  held  in  the  great  court 
of  the  castle.  Not  only  the  princes,  but  even  the  king  himself, 
had  in  turn  taken  their  places  in  the  lists,  and  the  Duke  of 
AngoulSme,  the  younger  son,  had  particularly  distinguished 
himself  by  his  prowess.  The  fatigues  that  he  had  under- 
gone in  the  lists,  and  his  consequent  exhaustion,  induced 
the  young  prince  to  swallow  a  large  goblet  of  spiced  wine  a 
few  moments  before  the  king  rose  from  the  supper-table; 
and  the  insidious  draught  acted  the  more  potently  upon 
him,  from  the  fact  that  he  had  previously  pledged  the 
flatterers,  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  with  more  than 
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safficient  Tigonr.  In  this  state  of  excitement^  he  no  sooner 
ascertained  firom  one  of  the  chamberlains  that  the  king  had 
retired  to  his  apartments,  than  he  rose  abruptly  firom  his 
seat,  exclaiming  to  a  gronp  of  wild  young  conrtiers  who 
were  in  attendance  upon  him — ''  Now  then,  gentlemen,  his 
majesty  is  safe  for  the  night,  and  we  are  the  lords  of 
Amboise.  Let  ns  go  and  take  the  air  upon  the  bridge, 
and  see  if  we  cannot  thrash  some  of  the  rascally  lackeys, 
who  amnse  themselves  by  stopping  np  the  thoroughfare,  and 
striking  those  who  thrust  them  aside.'' 

The  proposal  met  with  unanimous  applause ;  and  the  hot- 
headed prince  and  his  equally  wild  companions  at  once 
sallied  firom  the  castle,  and  rushed  upon  the  lounging  group 
on  the  bridge,  who,  being  in  the  service  of  the  court,  and 
many  among  them  even  in  that  of  the  king  himself,  all 
carried  arms.  The  darkness  of  the  night  rendered  it  im- 
possible to  recognise  their  assailants,  and  consequently, 
when  the  Duke  d'AngouIdme,  at  the  head  of  his  little  party, 
fell  upon  them  sword  in  hand,  they  defended  themselves 
vigorously ;  while,  as  he  persisted  in  retaining  his  position, 
he  soon  became  the  principal  object  of  attack;  until  at 
length  a  stroke  was  aimed  at  him  with  so  sure  a  hand,  that 
M.  de  Castelnau,  a  Oascon  noble  and  one  of  his  favourite 
minions,  had  only  time  to  throw  himself  between  the  duke 
and  his  antagonist,  and  to  receive  the  blow  intended  for  his 
master,  at  whose-  feet  he  fell  dead  upon  the  instant.  At 
once  sobered  and  horror-stricken  at  the  result  of  his  im^ 
prudence,  the  young  prince  shouted  imperiously,  "  Put  up 
your  swords,  gentlemen :  I  am  the  Duke  d'Angouldme  I" 

In  order  to  dissipate  the  annoyance  which  he  felt  at  this 
disgracefiil  adventure,  and,  if  possible,  to  overcome  the 
gloom  which  the  fate  of  a  fi-iend  to  whom  he  ha^  been 
greatly  attached  had  shed  over  the  spirits  of  the  young 
prince,  the  king,  after  having  severely  reprimanded  his  son, 
removed  with  the  court  to  Chambord ;  and  it  was  probably 
the  dread  which  he  felt  lest  the  hitherto  lively  youth  should 
belie  the  promise  of  his  boyhood,  that  led  him  to  observe, 
even  more  closely  than  ever,  the  demeanour  of  his  other 
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sons.  On  one  occasion^  as  lie  was  leaning  oyer  the  balcony 
of  the  great  hall,  watching  the  three  princes,  who  were  en- 
gaged at  tennis  in  the  conrt  below,  he  turned  suddenly  to- 
wards the  Grande  S^n&^hale,  who  was  standing  near  him, 
and  motioning  her  to  advance,  he  directed  her  attention  to 
the  listlessness  with  which  the  Duke  d'AngoulSme  was 
pursuing  the  game. 

"  I  scarcely  recognise  him,''  he  said,  with  a  sigh ;  ''  his 
natural  enthusiasm  is  quenched.  Even  the  Dauphin  exhibits 
more  excitement." 

"  Give  him  time,  sire,''  replied  Diana  of  Poitiers,  sooth- 
ingly. **  He  is  young,  and  he  has  lost  a  Mend.  The  prince 
loved  M.  de  Castelnau." 

'^Doubtless  you  are  right,  madame,"  acquiesced  the 
king :  ''  at  least  you  are  an  admirable  consoler,  and  I  dare 
not  doubt  your  words.  He  is  young ;  and  we  know  that 
time  cures  all  evils." 

"Not  aU,  sire." 

Francis  looked  at  her  steadfastly. 

"You  are  right  again,  madame:  not  all.  There  are 
certain  evils  which  time  and  memory  can  only  canker,  and 
others  for  which  it  affords  no  hope.  You  see  the  Dauphin  ? 
Time  fails  to  make  a  Frenchman  of  the  Spaniard." 

"  Monseigneur  is  grave  beyond  his  years,  assuredly,  sire," 
said  Madame  de  Br6z6 ;  "  but  his  mind  is  all  nobleness." 

"And  Henry,  madame?  what  will  you  say  of  Henry?" 
asked  the  king,  almost  peevishly.  "  For  my  own  part,  I 
despair  of  him.  Since  his  marriage  he  has  become  more 
unsocial  and  impracticable  than  ever." 

"Surely  your  majesty  did  not  anticipate  that  a  wife 
would  render  him  more  firank  and  joyous?"  said  Diana, 
with  a  slight  accent  of  sarcasm.  "  For  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
there  was  no  cure  but  love." 

"  Aha  I  is  it  so,  fjEiir  Diana  ?"  asked  Francis,  suddenly 
roused  into  excitement ;  "  then  we  have  committed  a  fatal 
error,  for  I  fear  that  love  and  marriage  are  too  frequently 
incompatible." 

The  beautiful  widow  was  silent. 
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"  Catherine  is^  however^  handsome  enough  to  animate  a 
statue/'  punned  the  king ;  "  it  can  scarcely  be  difficult  to 
love  her." 

*'True/'  said  Madame  de  Brhi,  with  an  arch  look, 
''but  love  cannot  be  compelled;  make  it  a  duty,  and  it 
turns  to  loathing/' 

''  He  is,  then,  irreclaimable  ?'' 

''  By  no  means.  A  sincere  and  ardent  passion  would 
arouse  him  horn  his  present  apathy ;  for  none  love  more 
deeply  than  those  who  resist  moral  coercion/' 

''  On  the  faith  of  a  gentleman,  you  possess  more  wisdom, 
madame,  handsome  as  you  are,"  exclaimed  Francis,  ener- 
getically, "  than  all  the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne.  I  only 
wish  that  some  one  as  fair  and  as  fascinating  as  yourseli 
would  undertake  his  conyersion.  I  should  be  her  debtor 
beyond  requital/' 

"The  experiment  might  at  least  be  tried,"  murmured 
Diana,  twisting  her  pearl  chatelaine  about  her  taper  fingers. 

''  But  by  whom  ?"  asked  the  king.  "  For  such  an 
undertaking  it  would  require  a  miracle  to  insure  success.  If, 
indeed,  you  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  sacrifice  yourself — " 

"  Your  majesty  does  not  possess  a  more  devoted  servant 
than  Diana  of  Poitiers." 

"  I  know  it,  madame,  I  know  it,"  said  Francis,  as  a 
strange  expression  passed  over  his  face ;  ''  and  I  am  equally 
aware  that  you,  at  least,  could  not  fiedl :  but  perhaps  the 
past—" 

"  Do  you  fear,  sire,"  asked  the  Grande  S€n&Jiale,  with 
an  ironical  smile,  ''  that  the  memory  of  M.  de  Br^z6 —  f" 

The  king  forced  an  uneasy  laugh  as  he  hastily  replied, 
notwithstanding  the  conclusion  of  her  inquiry,  "  I  have  no 
such  apprehension,  fair  lady  ;  therefore  let  the  old  Seneschal 
rest  in  peace.  We  will  revert  no  more  to  bygone  years, — 
nothing  is  so  idle  as  retrospection;  while  as  regards  the 
iuture,  I  do  not  for  a  moment  doubt  your  power,  and  only 
wish  that  it  could  be  successfully  exerted/' 

''  Your  wishes  are  my  law,  sire,"  was  the  rejoinder  of 
the  fair  widow,  as  her  rich  lips  parted  in  affected  merri- 
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ment ;  "  but  Madfuiie  d'Etampes  is  approaching^  and  I  inll 
no  longer  intrude  upon  your  majesty/' 

''  The  duchess  is  jealous/'  said  the  royal  libertine,  as  he 
acknowledged  her  parting  curtsey,  *'  and  we  must  not  violate 
the  proprieties  at  Chambord.  I  will  not  detain  you,  Madame 
la  Grande  S^echale/'  And  as  Diana  moved  away,  the 
fiivourite  advanced  to  the  balcony, — a  liberty  upon  which 
the  neglected  queen  would  have  feared  to  venture. 

At  this  period  the  widow  of  Louis  de  Bv6z6  had  already 
attained  her  thirty-seventh  year,  while  the  Prince  Henry 
was  only  in  his  seventeenth ;  and  at  the  first  glance  it  would 
appear  as  though  so  formidable  a  disparity  of  age  must  have 
rendered  any  attempt  on  her  part  to  engage  the  affections 
of  so  mere  a  youth  alike  abortive  and  ridiculous;  but  so 
perfectly  had  she  preserved  even  the  youthM  bloom  which 
had  added  so  much  to  her  attractions  on  her  first  appear- 
ance at  court,  that  she  appeared  ten  years  younger  than  she 
actually  was.  Her  features  were  regular  and  classical ;  her 
complexion  faultless ;  her  hair  of  a  rich  purple  black,  which 
took  a  golden  tint  in  the  sunshine;  while  her  teeth,  her 
ankle,  her  hands  and  arms,  and  her  bust,  were  each  in  their 
turn  the  theme  of  the  court  poets.  That  the  extraordinary 
and  almost  fabulous  duration  of  her  beauty  was  in  a  great 
degree  due  to  the  precautions  which  she  adopted,  there  can 
be  little  doubt,  for  she  spared  no  effort  to  secure  it.  She 
was  jealously  careful  of  her  health,  and  in  the  most  severe 
weather  ba^ed  in  cold  water ;  she  suffered  no  cosmetic  to 
approach  her,  denouncing  every  compound  of  the  kind  as 
worthy  only  of  those  to  whom  Nature  had  been  so  niggard 
as  to  compel  them  to  complete  her  imperfect  work ;  she 
rose  eveiy  morning  at  six  o'clock,  and  had  no  sooner  left  her 
chamber  than  she  sprang  into  the  saddle,  and  after  having 
galloped  a  league  or  two,  returned  to  her  couch,  whereon  she 
remained  until  mid-day  engaged  in  reading.  Her  system 
appears  a  singular  one,  but  in  her  case  it  undoubtedly  proved 
successful,  as,  after  having  enslaved  the  Duke  of  Orleans  in 
her  thirty-seventh  year,  she  still  reigned  in  absolute  sove- 
reignty over  the  heart  of  that  King  of  France  when  she  had 
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nearly  reached  the  age  of  sixty.  It  is  certain,  however^ 
that  the  magnificent  Diana  owed  no  small  portion  of  this 
extraordinary  and  unprecedented  constancy  to  the  charms 
of  her  mind  and  the  brilliancy  of  her  intellect. 

The  short  dialogue  between  Francis  and  herself  which 
we  have  given  above  inspired  the  ambitious  widow  with 
new  ideas  and  aspirations.  Hitherto  she  had  been 'content 
to  wait  a  reaction  in  the  heart  of  Francis  himself.  She  did 
not  believe  that  the  Duchess  d'Etampes  could  long  conceal 
firom  him  the  extent  of  her  profligacy ;  and  well  aware  that, 
should  the  favourite  be  disgraced,  her  successor  would  soon 
be  determined,  she  contented  herself  by  exerting  all  her 
&scinations  against  the  frail  heart  of  the  monarch,  and 
watching  for  the  hour  of  her  own  triumph. 

The  few  sentences  which  had  passed  in  the  balcony,  how- 
ever, had  sufiiced  to  open  up  a  new  career  before  her.  That 
the  king  had  spoken  rather  in  a  bitter  mirth  than  in  sober 
seriousness  she  was  well  aware,  but  this  conviction  faQed  to 
shake  her  purpose.  The  saturnine  and  forbidding  nature  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  moreover,  rendered  the  task  which  she 
was  about  to  undertake  one  of  no  common  difficulty ;  but 
this  very  consciousness  piqued  her  vanity,  and  determined 
ter  to  persevere. 

The  prince  was  at  first  annoyed,  and  even  abashed,  at  the 
undisguised  preference  exhibited  towards  him  by  the  most 
beautiful  woman  at  court;  but  Diana  soon  succeeded  in 
subjugating  his  heart  through  his  vanity.  Conscious  that 
he  possessed  neither  the  dignity  of  the  Dauphin  nor  the 
frank  gracefulness  of  his  younger  brother  Charles,  Henry  of 
Orleans  had  hitherto  carefully  avoided  the  society  of  the 
opposite  sex,  and  had  even  received  the  hand  of  his  wife  with 
a  marked  repugnance,  which  had  drawn  upon  him  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  king ;  but  he  soon  found  that  there  was  no 
resisting  the  seductions  of  the  syren,  who^  while  she  looked 
into  his  face  with  the  brightest  smile  and  the  most  brilliant 
eyes  in  the  world,  discovered  in  himself  a  thousand  estimable 
qualities  and  personal  attractions  to  which  he  had  never 
dreamt  he  could  advance  any  claim. 
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Wliat  effect  the  triumpli  of  Madame  de  Br^  over  the 
heart  of  the  prince  produced  upon  the  mind  of  the  king^  the 
old  chronicler  who  dilates  complaisantly  upon  all  the  pre- 
ceding details  does  not  inform  ns^  but  the  impression  which 
it  made  upon  the  Duchess  d'Etampes  soon  became  apparent, 
and  was  destined  to  exert  a  most  unhappy  influence  over  the 
fortunes  of  the  nation.  The  first  weapon  which  the  haughty 
&yourite  wielded  against  the  mature  mistress  of  the  young 
duke  was  that  of  ridicule.  She  affected  to  discredit  the 
report  that  Henry  of  Orleans  could  be  enthralled  by  the 
antiquated  charms  of  a  "  wrinkled  old  woman ; ''  and  in 
support  of  her  arguments^  amused  herself  by  asserting  that 
she  was  bom  the  same  year  in  which  the  daughter  of  St. 
YaUier  had  espoused  the  Orand  Seneschal  of  Normandy.  Of 
course  she  found  many  and  attentive  auditors,  not  one  of 
whom  attempted  to  disprove  her  words^  although  all  were 
aware  that  Madame  de  Bt6i€  was  the  senior  of  the  duchess 
only  by  seven  years.  She  next  attacked  the  person  of  her 
victim^  forewarning  those  who  were  bold  enough  to  uphold 
her  claims  to  admiration^  that  the  beauty  of  which  she  was 
so  vain  was  known  to  be  the  result  of  sorcery,  and  that  they 
would  ere  long  see  it  vanish  as  mysteriously  as  it  had  been 
bestowed.  Diana,  however,  was  not  to  be  conquered  by 
means  so  puerile  as  these ;  and  secure  of  the  affections  and 
support  of  the  prince,  she  treated  the  calumnies  of  her  per- 
secutor with  disdain. 

The  temper  of  the  Duchess  d'Etampes  was  ill  calculated 
to  brook  this  tacit  assumption  of  superiority ;  and  foiled  in 
her  efforts  to  rid  herself  of  the  intrusive  beauty  by  her  own 
agency^  she  carried  her  vindictiveness  so  fisur  as  to  demand  of 
the  king  that  he  should  exile  Madame  de  Brez6  from  the 
court ;  but  Francis,  who  had  already  begun  to  congratulate 
himself  upon  the  altered  deportment  of  the  duke,  which  he 
attributed  entirely  to  the  influence  exerted  over  him  by  Diana, 
refused  to  accede  to  her  wishes ;  reminding  her  that  while 
the  Duchess  of  Orleans  uttered  no  complaint,  and  continued 
to  exhibit  towards  the  Grande  S^nechale  the  same  conside- 
ration and  regard  as  ever,  it  was  impossible  that  he  could 
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interfere  to  prevent  the  progress  of  the  liaison.  Not  even 
this  declaration  conld^  however^  discourage  the  pertinacious 
favourite,  irho  thenceforward  studiously  avoided  all  reference 
toDiana  herself^  but  strenuously  endeavoured  to  disparage  the 
duke  in  the  eyes  of  his  royal  father^  drawing  invidious  compa- 
risons between  that  prince  and  the  Dauphin,  and  seeking  by 
every  means  in  her  power  to  crush  his  rapidly  increasing  favour. 

It  must  not,  nevertheless,  be  supposed  that,  although 
Madame  de  Brez6  preserved  sufBcient  self-conmiand  to  exhibit 
nothing  save  contempt  towards  the  vindictive  duchess,  she 
did  not  acutely  feel  and  bitterly  resent  the  sarcasms  of  which 
she  had  been  made  the  subject.  Jealous  of  the  superior 
power  of  the  royal  mistress,  and  exasperated  by  her  insults, 
even  while  she  displayed  worldly  wisdom  enough  patiently 
to  abide  her  time  of  vengeance,  her  heart  was  to  the  full 
as  much  agitated  by  hatred  as  that  of  Anne  de  Pisselieu 
herself;  and  a  conviction  that  such  must  in  reality  be  the 
case  once  more  divided  the  court  into  two  separate  factions, 
which  the  doubtful  aspect  of  public  affairs  alone  tended  to 
render  for  a  time  innoxious. 

But  the  sway  of  the  imperious  favourite  was  destined  to 
come  to  a  dose  in  1547,  by  the  somewhat  sudden  death  of 
her  royal  protector.  Francis,  soured  and  morose,  his  intellect 
clouded  and  debased  by  a  painfiil  malady,  the  result  of  his 
licentious  habits,  and  which  had  undermined  his  constitution, 
breathed  his  last  at  the  chateau  of  Rambouillet  in  the 
spring  of  that  year.  With  all  his  fidlings — and  they  were 
many — ^Francis,  when  we  consider  the  state  in  which  he  left 
his  kingdom — augmented  in  territory,  re80urces>  and  renown 
— must  undoubtedly  be  ranked  amongst  the  greatest  of  the 
French  monarchs.  The  title  of  "  The  Father  of  Letters  and 
the  Arts,''  by  which  this  prince  is  popularly  known  in  history, 
points  to  another  and  a  nobler  sphere  of  action,  in  which  he 
signally  merited  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  France  and 
of  the  civilized  world.  Francis  was  an  energetic  and  muni- 
ficent promoter  of  that  great  intellectual  revival  which  was 
one  of  the  most  memorable  characteristics  of  his  age.  He 
was  a  friend,  protector,  and  patron  of  the  learned  Bud^,  or 
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Badseas^  the  first  Oreek  scholar  of  his  day ;  of  Scaliger^  and 
of  the  famous  printer,  Bobert  Stephens ;  of  the  satirist, 
Babelais,  and  the  Calvinist  poet,  Clement  Marot ;  of  the 
painters,  Leonardo  da  Yinci,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Salviati,  and 
Primaticcio ;  of  the  sculptors,  Benvenuto  Cellini  and  Jean 
Ooujon.  The  public  edifices  of  the  reign  are  so  many 
splendid  monuments  of  the  glories  of  the  Renaissance.  France 
owes  to  the  munificence  of  Francis,  and  the  skill  and  taste 
of  his  artists,  the  sumptuous  palaces  of  Fontainebleau,  St. 
Germain,  and  Chambord;  and  the  smaller  but  exquisitely 
elegant  chateaux  of  Chenonceaux,  Azay-le-Rideaux,  Yillers- 
Cotterets,  and  Anet. 

Diana  of  Poitiers,  who  during  the  reign  of  Francis  had 
only  played  a  secondary  part  in  the  French  court,  now  saw 
its  courtiers,  of  whatever  faction,  flock  eagerly  round  her ; 
for  her  undivided  influence  not  only  equalled,  but  over- 
balanced all  the  rest.  Henry  II.,  her  lover,  then  in  his 
twenty-ninth  year,  was  a  prince  of  dull  understanding  and 
feeble  character.  His  sole  accomplishment  consisted  in  a 
remarkable  expertness  in  bodily  exercises,  and  over  him 
Madame  de  Bt4z€,  arrived  at  the  mature  age  of  forty-eight, 
but  who  had  wonderfully  preserved  her  distinguished  beauty, 
now  exercised  an  almost  absolute  ascendant.  In  fact,  firom 
this  time  the  royal '  favourite  reigned  in  France  under 
Henry's  name.  The  first  use  she  made  of  her  power  was  to 
procure  the  exile  of  the  Duchess  d'Etampes,  whom,  however, 
she  generously  allowed  to  retain  all  her  possessions,  contenting 
herself  with  depriving  of  their  appointments  those  who 
owed  them  to  the  favour  of  her  rival.  Diana,  indeed,  soon 
wrought  a  sweeping  change  in  every  department — ^in  the 
council,  ministry,  and  parliament.  The  Constable  himself 
even  could  not  preserve  his  power  and  dignity,  save  by  pay- 
ing submissive  court  to  the .  potent  favourite.  In  1548,  the 
king  having  bestowed  upon  her  for  life  the  duchy  of  Valen- 
tinoia,  she  thenceforward  took  the  title  of  Duchess  of 
Valentinois.  She  obtained  also  from  Henry  the  gift  of  the 
"  right  of  confirmation.''  This  was  a  lucrative  privilege, 
which,  before  the  establishment  of  the  pauktie,  compelled 
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all  ihofle  who  held  posts  in  France  to  pay  a  fine  to  be  con- 
firmed in  their  tenure  on  the  accession  of  each  king  to  the 
throne.  This  last  fiiYonr^  which  Francis  I.  had  only  granted 
to  his  mother,  caused  the  people  to  murmur.  Diana  em- 
ployed the  funds  derived  from  that  monarch's  liberality  upon 
the  embellishment  of  the  chateau  of  Anet^  which  the  pun- 
sters of  the  day  henceforward  nicknamed  DianeL  Philibert 
Ddorme  superintended  the  architectural  details ;  and  after 
the  lapse  of  three  centuries,  Anet  still  retains,  at  the 
present  day,  the  reputation  for  exquisite  design  then 
accorded  to  it. 

The  privilege  of  Biana  of  Poitiers,  like  that  of  the  Mar- 
quise de  Pompadour  during  her  sway,  was  to  have  fostered 
painting  and  sculpture,  and  the  arts  of  design,  and  to  have 
presided  during  an  epoch  of  grandeur  and  of  a  genei*al  renova- 
tion of  the  arts.  All  glory,  alas !  is  fugitive,  but  the  fostering 
protection  accorded  to  art  and  science  survives  every  other ; 
and  thus  the  names  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci^  del  Bosso,  Prima- 
ticcio,  and  Benvenuto  Cellini,  are  interwoven  with  the  memory 
of  the  beauty  and  courtly  grace  of  Diana  of  Poitiers. 

Even  at  the  present  day,  upon  the  fa9ade8  of  the  mona- 
ments  of  the  Renaissance,  upon  the  fluted  columns  of  Anet, 
over  the  elaborately  sculptured  doors  of  Amboise,  over  the 
artistically  designed  chimneys  of  Chambord,  at  Fontaine- 
bleau  or  in  the  Louvre,  may  be  seen  the  cypher  of  Diana 
of  Poitiers  interlaced  with  the  initials  of  Henry  II. ;  for  it 
was  especially  during  the  short  reign  of  that  monarch  that 
Diana  of  Poitiers  had  greatest  sway ;  under  Francis  I.  her 
overt  power  was  almost  wholly  neutralized  by  the  cold, 
capricious  beauty,  the  Duchess  d'Etampes,  some  twenty 
years  younger  than  herself. 

Under  King  Henry  II.,  Diana  of  Poitiers,  still  beautiful, 
though  mature  of  years,  ruled  by  her  fascinations  a  young 
and  chivalrous  king ;  the  huntress  Diana,  such  as  Prima- 
ticcio  has  depicted  her  in  his  mysterious  thickets,  with 
quiver  on  shoulder  and  hounds  in  leash,  may  suggest  some- 
thing of  the  marvellous  beauty  of  his  patroness,  Diana  of 
Poitiers. 
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The  true  Renaissance,  with  its  firm  and  defined  character^ 
was  only  developed  in  France  under  the  reign  of  Henry  II., 
though  it  has  erroneously  been  attributed  to  that  of  Frauds  I. 
exdusively.  Catherine  de'  Medici  and  Diana  of  Poitiers 
were  the  grelit  patronesses  of  reviving  art,  and  it  is  to  those 
two  intellects — ^the  one  wholly  Florentine,  the  other  wholly 
French — ^that  we  owe  some  of  its  finest  monuments.  They 
both  patronized  Oerman  Pilon  and  Philibert  Delorme,  and 
each  extended  a  hand  to  that  poor  and  bravdy  struggling 
potter  and  wonderful  artist,  Bernard  Palissy,  whose  works, 
so  highly  prised  at  the  present  day,  dazzle  our  eyes  alike 
by  their  curious  design  and  marvellous  colours. 

The  age  of  Diana,  which  made  her  empire  over  the  heart 
of  Henry  appear  so  extraordinary,  led  some  of  her  con- 
temporaries to  bdieve  that  she  had  recourse  to  sorcery  to 
enthral  him ;  and  the  old  story  of  the  enchanted  ring  of 
Charlemagne  was  revived  for  the  occasion  by  her  traducers. 
Certain  grave  writers,  such  as  Theodore  de  Beza  and 
Pasquier,  have  not  scrupled  to  adopt  this  vulgar  super- 
stition; and  the  latter  even  sought  to  prove  the  fact  by 
addudng  instances  of  its  practice.  The  actual  magic  of  Diana 
was  the  fiuKsination  of  a  superior  mind,  versatile  talents,  and 
brilliant  personal  graces.  The  praises  of  the  beaux  espriis 
whom  she  patronized  prove  that  she  was  alive  to  the  charms 
of  poetry  and  degant  literature ;  for  the  Muses  deign  to 
offer  their  incense  to  those  only  who  can  appreciate  its 
odour ;  and  it  is  clear  that  it  was  not  gratitude  soldy  which 
inspired  the  verses  of  Du  Bellay,  De  Bonsard,  and  De 
Pelletier.  In  art  also  she  evinc^  an  exquisite  taste  and 
judgment ;  and  that  she  liberally  fostered  some  of  its  pecu- 
liar developments,  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  in 
the  rare  specimens  of  the  famous  pottery  known  as  "  Faience 
de  Henri  Deux,'^  or  of  "  Diane  de  Poitiers,*'  lately  exhibited 
among  the  Collection  of  Objects  on  Loan  at  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum.  This  was  apparently  the  pottery  de  huee 
of  the  brilliant  courts  of  Francis  I.  and  Henry  II.,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  cyphers,  armorial  bearings,  &x;.,  which  occur 
on  so  many  specimens.     Not  only  is  the  style  of  omamen- 
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tation  precisely  that  of  the  prevalent  and  most  beautiful 
French  Renaissance  of  that  period,  but  the  exact  period  is 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
specimens  were  actually  made  for  Henry  II.  and  Diana ; 
inasmuch  as  that  king's  well-known  monogram^  the  H  and 
the  ambiguous  double  D  (or  H  interlaced  with  crescents)^ 
may  be  seen  on  so  much  of  the  ware.  There  are  fifty-five 
pieces  of  this  curious  and  exquisite  pottery  known  to  be 
extant — in  England  twenty-five,  in  Prance  twenty-nine,  and 
one  in  Russia — all  apparently  firom  the  hand  of  the  original 
artist,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  specimens,  the 
work  of  perhaps  a  relative  or  pupil,  whose  labours,  from 
their  marked  inferiority,  had  no  success.  It  has  excited  the 
keenest  interest  and  curiosity  amongst  amateurs  and  col- 
lectors for  twenty  or  thirty  years  past,  and,  in  consequence, 
its  pecuniary  value  has  attained  a  fabulous  ratio,  very  far 
beyond  that  of  any  other  variety  of  decorated  pottery ;  but 
nothing  is  known  with  certainty  respecting  either  the 
producer  or  the  place  of  its  origin. 

Neither  the  youth  nor  beauty  of  Catherine  could  with- 
draw her  consort  from  the  fascinations  of  Diana,  notwith- 
standing her  advanced  age :  the  queen  remained  throughout 
their  union  neglected  and  without  authority.  For  twenty- 
two  years  the  sway  of  the  dominant  and  only  fiivourite 
lasted,  unassailed  and  unbroken,  until  the  catastrophe  oc- 
curred which  deprived  France  of  a  king  and  Diana  of  a 
faithful  lover.  At  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials  of  Henry's 
sister,  the  Princess  Marguerite,  with  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
in  1559,  the  king,  whilst  tilting  with  Montgomery,  captain 
of  his  Scottish  guards,  was  struck  in  the  eye  by  a  fragment 
of  that  stout  knighf  s  lance,  which,  penetrating  the  brain, 
ultimately  caused  death  after  eleven  days  of  intense  suffer- 
ing. Diana  never  quitted  the  king  while  life  remained; 
but  immediately  after  his  decease  she  retired  to  Anet,  where 
she  died  some  six  years  afterwards,  having  retained  her 
singular  beauty  and  vigour  of  frame  to  the  latest  period 
of  her  existence. 
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CHAPTEE  V. 

HENET  OJ  YALOIS  AND  THE  MINIONS. 

THE  tenn  ''  minion  "  has  happily  ])ecome  so  obsolete  and 
inapplicable  in  the  present  state  of  society,  as  to  need 
probably  a  word  of  explanation.  Though  the  term  is  of  French 
origin^  the  class  of  men  to  whom  it  was  first  applied  were 
not  natives  of  that  country.  The  prototype,  strictly  speaking, 
will  be  found  among  those  young  nobles  who,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  abandoned  the  soft  clime  of  Italy  to  accompany  to 
the  court  of  the  LouTre  the  youthful  bride  of  Henry  II. 
— ^the  lively  and  quick-witted  Catherine  de'  Medici.  Then 
first  flocked  to  Paris  in  her  train  those  dainty  Italians,  alike 
remarkable  for  their  regular  features,  tufted  beards,  and 
carefully  curled  locks,  redolent  of  the  costliest  unguents; 
their  effeminate  costume,  their  fnvolous  and  disorderly  life, 
and  manners  by  turns  haughty  and  obsequious.  While  the  gay 
and  dissipated  denizens  of  the  court  and  city  welcomed  these 
ultramontanes  with  enthusiasm,  the  mass  of  the  people 
looked  upon  them  with  scorn  and  defiance,  and  expressed 
their  sentiments  in  the  refrain — 

"  Italien,  qui  que  ta  sois, 
Qui  Tiens  fenricher  aax  depena  des  Francois, 
Toi  qui  te  sen  de  mogaet  parfum^, 
Ptochainement  tn  seras  eofum^/' 

And  well  did  the  Parisian  burghers  prochainement  keep  the 
promise  contained  in  the  last  line. 

But  ere  long,  infected  by  these  foreign  fopperies,   the 
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French  gallants,  modifying  by  degrees  the  simplicity  of  their 
fashions,  eclipsed,  by  the  clearness  of  their  complexions  and 
the  lustre  of  their  glossy  ringlets,  the  whole  troop  of  thick- 
skinned  interlopers  who  had  been  reared  in  the  shade  of  the 
orange  gro?es  of  Florence  and  Naples.  The  Parisian  dames 
and  damoiselles,  we  read,  lavished  their  favours  by  preference 
npon  the  minions  of  their  own  country  {mijfnont) — so  called 
on  account  of  their  ddicate  features,  flippant  prattle,  and 
graceful  appearance.  They  glittered  with  jewels;  rubies, 
sapphires,  and  emeralds  shone  in  their  ears,  round  their 
necks,  on  their  fingers.  The  magnificence  of  their  attire  was 
unequalled ;  witness  their  vestments  of  silk  and  gold  stuffs,  the 
rakish  cut  of  their  cloaks  bedijEened  with  lace,  the  elegance  of 
their  pourpoints,the  richnessof  their  plumed  and  jewelled  caps. 
This  reign  in  the  annals  of  France  has  been  rightly  called 
^  the  reign  of  the  favourites.''  Henry  III.  had  his  minions, 
the  Duke  of  Anjou  his,  and  so  also  had  the  Duke  of 
Guise. 

When  the  last  Yalois  became  King  of  France  by  the  pre- 
mature death  of  his  brother  Charles  IX.,  he  was  reigning 
in  Poland  as  sovereign  of  that  country ;  and  those  courtiers 
who  hastened  to  Lyons  to  salute  him  on  his  return  as 
Henry  III.,  beheld  with  sorrow  that  he  no  longer  realized 
the  idea  formed  of  him  when,  as  Duke  of  Anjou,  he  had 
bravely  won  his  spurs  in  the  first  campaign  against  the 
Huguenots.  The  brilliant  promise  of  his  youth  had  procured 
for  him  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  as  the  honourable  reward  of 
his  valour,  and  at  that  period  his  countrymen  hailed  him 
as  a  soldier  and  a  hero ;  but  all  that  glory  was  eclipsed,  and 
he  had  scarcely  figured  six  months  as  king  ere  he  became 
the  object  of  universal  contempt.  Poland  lost  him  with  joy^ 
and  France  gained  him  with  sorrow. 

The  conqueror  of  Jamac  and  Moncontour  was  tall  and  of 
a  goodly  though  effeminate  countenance;  but  possessing 
neither  the  strength  of  firame  nor  the  address  of  his  brother 
Charles,  he  had  never  taken  the  same  delight  in  athletic 
exercises.  His  habits  and  appearance  now  stamped  him  aa 
an  indolent  and  enervated  voluptuary.     Almost  inaccessible 
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even  to  his  nobles^  he  sought  to  isolate  himself  altogether 
from  state  affidrs ;  admitting  to  his  presence  only  certain 
youthful  favourites — scions  of  noble  houses,  chosen  for  their 
handsome  mien,  rare  fashion  in  dress,  reputation  for  gallan- 
try— and  who  were  contemptuously  called  his  minione. 
Languidly  reclining  upon  the  cushions  of  a  gilded  chaloupe, 
and  surrounded  by  these  familiars,  he  passed  the  greater  part 
of  the  day  enjoying  the  breeze  upon  the  Sadne,  as  he  had 
lately  done  among  the  lagunes  at  Venice,  wholly  given  up 
to  the  doke  far  niente.  At  dinner  his  table  was  surrounded 
by  a  balustrade,  in  order  that  the  courtiers  might  not 
approach  too  near  him ;  and  the  repast  finished,  he  hurriedly 
received  a  few  petitions,  as  he  passed  out  of  the  hall,  and 
hastened  to  shut  himself  up  again  with  his  crew  of  parasites. 
It  cannot,  therefore,  be  wondered  at  that  the  nobility  who  had 
flocked  to  Lyons  to  welcome  their  new  king  soon  took  their 
departure  thoroughly  disgusted. 

The  marked  change  observable  in  the  manners  and  amuse- 
menta  of  the  court  of  France  at  this  period  must  undoubtedly 
be  attributed  to  the  policy  and  influence  of  Catherine  de' 
Medici.  All  France  was  then  a  battle-field.  Perhaps  the 
universal  soldiership  of  the  nation  may  be  traced  to  this 
ferocious  age,  when  no  man^s  life  was  safe  unless  by  the 
strength  of  his  own  arm ;  fighting,  robbery,  waylaying  being 
the  occupation  of  high  and  low.  The  politic  and  intriguing 
queen-mother,  who,  after  patiently  submitting  for  twenty 
years  to  the  paramount  influence  of  Diana  of  Poitiers,  had 
since  swayed  supreme  the  sceptre  of  her  three  sons,  succeeded 
in  banishing  the  rough  but  manly  sport  of  the  tourney,  in 
which  her  husband  had  lost  his  life,  and  introducing  the 
Carrousel* — an  importation  from  Italy — ^instead ;  running  at 
the  ring,  tennis,  and  bilboquet;  thinking  it  desirable  to 
refrigerate  somewhat  the  hot  blood  which  then  coursed  so 
feverishly  through  the  veins  of  the  French  noblesse.  Cost 
what  it  might,  some  outlet  must  be  found  for  that  fierceness 

*  A  military  game,  ooniisting  of  a  lerieB  of  ezerclMt  on  horieback,  ezecnted 
in  qnadriUes,  and  intermixed  with  allegorioal  and  other  emblems  drawn  from 
lable  or  history. 
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of  the  national  spirit  wliich  required  distraction,  she  thonght, 
from  the  rough  trade  of  war ;  and  Catherine  therefore  looked 
with  a  favouring  eye  upon  every  sort  of  court  fSte  deyoted 
to  amusements  of  a  gentler  character — ^the  chase  alone 
remaining  in  fashion  of  all  the  other  old  feudal  sports  among 
the  courtiers.  They  had  too  long  turned  their  swords  against 
each  other's  breasts,  and  the  queen-mother  seemed  to  say  to 
these  fiery  champions  of  both  parties.  Leaguer  and  Huguenot, 
''  Here  are  abodes  of  love  and  repose  offered  to  you,  brave 
and  noble  warriors,  who  have  too  long  dealt  in  strife  and 
bloodshed/'  And  with  such  designs  she  promoted  that 
continued  festivity,  in  which  courtly  dissipation  was  mingled 
with  religious  pomp  and  superstition,  after  the  Italian  mode, 
and  which  gave  such  a  peculiar  impress  to  the  habits  and 
manners  of  her  time. 

Such,  at  least,  is  the  opinion  of  those  who  are  the  apologists 
of  the  policy  of  the  crafty  Catherine.  To  us  her  motive 
seems  abundantly  clear — ^the  necessity  she  felt  of  amusing 
the  minds  of  her  sons  to  prevent  them  from  paying  attention 
to  state  affairs,  in  order  that  she  might  guide  them  herself 
and  rule  entirely  uncontrolled. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  extravagance  and  luxury  in 
dress  on  the  occasion  of  these  banquets,  ballets,  and  festivals. 
Nor  is  it  surprising  that  the  duties  of  the  toilette  should 
now  be  considered  as  all-important,  when  it  is  recorded  that 
the  sovereign  himself  would  spend  whole  days  in  derising 
new  fashions ;  that  he  would  cut  out  his  wife's  robes  and  his 
own,  as  well  as  perform  the  office  of  hairdresser  both  to  her 
and  his  effeminate  favourites,  who,  following  his  example, 
wore  their  hair  turned  over  a  comb,  like  women,  and  were 
often  seen  winding  silk,  stringing  beads,  and  embroideriog. 
The  care  and  adornment  of  his  own  person  occupied  the 
chief  part  of  the  day.  His  hands  were  covered  every  night 
with  gloves,  and  a  cloth  dipped  in  essence  was  laid  over  his 
face,  in  order  to  improve  the  delicacy  of  his  complexion ;  his 
hair  was  always  frizzed  with  the  greatest  care,  and  dyed  of 
a  beautiful  black ;  whole  hours  were  passed  in  giving  the 
proper  shade  to  the  red  and  white  of  his  cheeks,  and  painting 
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liifl  eyebrows.  His  dress^  ou  any  great  occaaioB^  was  so 
covered  with  pearls^  preeioas  stones,  and  embroidery,  as 
almost  to  conceal  the  doth  of  gold  of  which  it  was  generally 
formed;  and  as  at  this  period  nobody  was  permitted  to 
appear  at  more  than  one  fSte  in  the  same  costume,  the 
enormous  soma  lavished  on  dress  are  quite  incalculable. 

In  that  clever  picture  of  these  times,  entitled  ''  Catherine 
de'  Medici ;  or,  the  Queen-mother/'  we  have  the  portrait  of 
one  of  her  minions  sketched  ad  unguem.  The  epithet  which 
Count  Boniface  la  Mole  had  acquired,  of  Le  Baladin  de  la 
Cour,  did  not  raise  him  much  in  the  estimation  of  sober- 
minded  persons,  and  he  was  looked  upon  by  the  better  part 
of  the  community  as  the  very  impersonation  of  profligacy 
and  effeminacy.  This  accomplished  ornament  of  the  most 
unprincipled  court  in  Europe  might  be  seen  sauntering  on  in 
the  train  of  the  queen-mother,  carefully  avoiding  any  indica- 
tion of  interest  in  a  ceremonial  which  perhaps  absorbed  the 
attention  of  every  one  else,  but  looking  from  side  to  side 
with  an  air  of  profound  indifference,  occasionally  lifting  from 
his  side,  where  it  depended,  a  small  mirror  in  a  gold  frame, 
which,  though  tUl  lately  an  appendage  of  the  female  toilette, 
he  had  newly  introduced  as  an  ornament  among  the  fops  of 
the  period.  His  attire  bespoke  the  utmost  care  and  considera- 
tion, and  proclaimed  the  high  importance  attached  to  his 
character :  the  most  faultless  propriety  reigned  throughout, 
and  the  ensemble  was  so  perfect  and  so  inimitable,  that  no 
one  portion  of  the  elaborate  finish  shone  out  more  conspicu- 
ously than  the  rest.  In  his  ears  he  wore  rings  of  rubies, 
with  drops  of  pearl  j  his  hair  was  curled,  turned  back,  and 
fiistened  with  combs ;  the  hat  he  negligently  held  was  adorned 
with  an  aigrette  of  diamonds,  and  from  the  front  hung  over 
the  forehead,  when  worn,  a  profusion  of  little  ornaments,  in  a 
fringe  of  various-coloured  gems,  which  shook  at  every  move- 
ment of  the  head.  His  beard  was  long  and  pointed — a  mode 
rery  dear  to  him,  as  he  was  conscious  of  the  peculiarly  fine 
growth  of  that  imposing  appendage,  in  which  particular,  as 
some  of  the  nobles  could  not  vie  with  him,  a  few  followed 
the  example  of  Henry  III.,  whose  beard  was  worn  short,  and 
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whose  hair  was  dyed  of  whatever  coloar  pleased  him  for  the 
time.  On  hia  white  ancoyered  hand  sparkled  numerous 
small  rings,  from  which,  as  he  occasionally  waved  his  friuged 
handkerchief  or  pointed  to  some  object,  a  stream  of  odour 
issued,  the  hollow  of  each  ring  being  filled  with  musk.  His 
short  mantle  was  of  rich  silk,  gorgeously  embroidered  in  an 
antique  pattern  of  gold  and  jewels,  with  devices  and  mottoes 
intermixed  with  its  scrolls  and  foliage ;  his  throat  displayed 
a  necklace  of  pearls,  with  clasps  of  sapphire  surrounded  b^ 
sparks  of  diamonds ;  a  high  transparent  ruff  shaded  the  back 
of  his  neck,  and  a  double  collar  of  the  same  light  texture, 
covered  with  ddicate  work,  fell  on  his  shoulders.  His  nether 
garments  were  of  cloth  of  gold,  the  seams  and  slashes  sprinkled 
and  edged  with  small  buttons  of  jewels  of  every  hue ;  large 
bouquets  of  pearls  in  his  shoes  completed  his  sparkling 
costume.  His  remarkably  handsome  person,  added  to  the 
•  ease  and  grace  with  which  he  wore  this  profusion  of  ornament, 
rendered  him  the  most  dazzling  figure  in  the  train  of  his 
royal  patroness. 

The  ladies  of  a  court  in  which  dress  was  made  a  matter 
of  such  importance  would  naturally  rival  their  lords  in  the 
display  of  a  sumptuous  and  eccentric  attire.  Introduced 
early  to  the  splendours  and  pleasures  of  the  most  gorgeous 
and  profligate  court  in  Europe,  Marguerite,  the  licentious 
daughter  of  Catherine  and  faithless  spouse  of  Henry  of 
Navarre,  was  well  prepared  to  act  her  part  in  its  in- 
trigues and  dissipations.  Her  devotion  was  as  ostentatious 
as  her  gallantry ;  she  never  missed  Mass  on  Sundays  and 
holidays;  she  was  as  great  a  sermon-hunter  as  any  in 
modem  times,  and  her  attachment  to  a  popular  preacher  was 
scarcely  less  than  that  to  a  favoured  lover.  Foremost  in 
every  folly  of  fashion,  to  her  was  due  the  introduction  of  the 
mode  of  displaying  the  neck  in  an  inordinate  degree,  which 
she  continued  in  defiance  of  the  admonitions  and  reprehen- 
sions levelled  at  her  from  the  pulpit.  The  Jesuit  Suffrent 
thus  attacked  her : — "  There  is  not,"  said  he,  ^'  any  little 
coquette  in  Paris  who  does  not  expose  her  bosom  in 
the  fashion  of  Queen  Marguerite."     It  is  amusing  to  leam 
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that  inventions  for  increasing  the  size  of  the  female  figure 
behind^  as  veil  as  for  augmenting  it  before^  and  both  of 
which  have  been  renewed  in  the  present  age^  were  common 
under  the  last  princes  of  Valois.  As  early  as  1563,  treatises 
were  written  and  satires  composed  on  '' basquines  ^^  and 
"  Tertugalles/'  the  two  articles  of  dress  destined  to  the  above- 
mentioned  purposes^  and  which  were  the  precursors  of  the 
more  recent  contrivances  of  the  hoop,  the  cage,  and  the 
crinoline ;  the  latter  term  being,  in  England,  very  incorrectly 
applied  to  all  three  indiscriminately.  *'  Frenchwomen,^' 
says  the  Venetian  ambassador  Lippomano,  in  one  of  his 
letters,  "have  very  slight  waists;  they  take  pleasure  in 
puffing  out  their  robes  by  means  of  hoops,  which  render  their 
figure  very  elegant.  They  take  pains  to  procure  fine  stockings 
and  shoes.  They  all  wear  corsets  which  hook  behind,  and 
give  a  most  becoming  shape  to  the  bust.'' 

On  the  day  of  the  espousals  of  Henry  III.  and  the  gentle 
and  pious  Princess  Louise  de  Lorraine,  the  king,  we  are  told^ 
devoted  the  whole  morning  to  the  adornment  of  his  bride 
elect;  and  after  completing  her  toilette,  by  arranging  the 
jewels  on  her  robe  with  his  own  hands  to  his  entire  satisfac- 
tion, he  next  wasted  several  hours  with  the  rich  suits  of  his 
favourites,  Qudus,  Villequier,  and  Du  Ouast.  But  though 
the  attire  worn  by  Henry  on  this  occasion — a  rich  suit  of 
white  velvet,  and  a  mantle  of  cloth  of  silver — ^was  deemed  a 
marvellous  display  of  elaborate  taste  as  well  as  novelty,  yet 
not  only  all  the  young  lords  of  the  court,  but  the  king  him- 
self, saw  themselves  eclipsed  by  the  superior  fashion  of  the 
privileged  band  of  favourites — ^the  royal  mignons.  Early  in 
the  reign  we  find  this  crew  of  debauched  parasites,  to 
the  number  of  ten,  occupying  the  post  of  king's  chamber- 
lains; and  most  extraordinary  was  the  immunity  and  un- 
bounded the  license  in  which  these  personages  indulged. 
The  royal  minion,  par  excellence^  combined  the  attributes  of 
the  fop,  the  bully,  and  the  bravo ;  and  from  exacting  almost 
servile  homage  from  nobles  of  superior  rank,  they  filled  the 
courts  with  broils  and  fighting,  to  which  they  added  slander- 
ing  the   reputation  of   the  noblest   ladies  with  impunity^ 
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gambling,  and  perpetrating  frandalent  appropriationB  of  the 
rerenne.  Their  dfeminaej  and  Inxnry,  <m  the  other  hand, 
when  in  attendance  on  their  royal  master,  and  in  the  adorn- 
ment of  their  persona,  anrpaased  the  moat  extravagant  of 
antecedents.  The  feeble  and  emasculate  Henry  liked  his 
proHgfs  to  assnme  in  public  the  fierce  swagger  of  braros ; 
whOe  in  prirate,  to  please  the  degenerate  Yalois,  they  put  on 
the  garb  of  women,  curling  and  scenting  their  hair,  cutting 
out  attire,  manuiacturing  perfumes  and  cosmetics,  singing 
licentious  songs  to  the  accompaniment  of  guitars  or  mando* 
lins,  or  entertaining  the  royal  voluptuaiy  with  mendacious 
tittle-tattle  current  in  the  court  ot  city. 

In  a  caustic  satire»  written  by  Artus,  upon  the  follies  of 
the  court  of  the  Louvre  during  this  reign,  we  are  treated  to 
an  amusing  account  c^  the  ceremonies  used  at  the  kver  of 
Henry's  dainty  minions.  It  has  been  supposed  that  De 
Quflus  was  the  personage  falling  peculiarly  tmder  the  lash 
of  the  satirist.*  **  On  entering  the  chamber  of  the  royal 
wnffnons/*  says  he,  ''I  first  beheld  three  cavaliers^  whose 
hair  was  being  seised  with  hot  pincers  heated  in  a  ehafing- 
dish,  so  that  their  heads  were  smoking.  Such  a  sight  I 
deemed  at  first  alarming,  and  was  about  to  cry  for  succour ; 
but  on  a  closer  examination  I  peroeired  that  no  hurt  was 
being  inflicted.  One  of  the  victims  was  reading,  another 
joking  with  his  valet,  and  a  third  discoursing  on  philosophy. 
From  this  chamber  I  entered  into  a  second,  where  I  beheld 
a  single  cavalier  seated  helplessly  in  a  chair,  and  surrounded 
by  several  attendants.  One  was  holding  before  him  a 
mirror ;  another  had  a  large  box  of  cypress-wood  filled  with 
powder,  into  which  he  repeatedly  plunged  a  lai^  pulF,  and 
powdered  the  head  of  his  patient.  This  achieved,  a  third 
individual  advanced,  holding  a  fine  instrument,  witii  which 
he  tore  superfluous  hairs  from  his  master^  eyebrows,  leaving 
an  arch  clear  and  defined.     In  a  comer  of  the  room  a  thick 

*  On  the  flnt  appeanmoe  of  thii  lirelj  Mtire  it  lold  at  an  eLcemMij  higb 
price.  Henry  IV.,  after  reading  it»  remarked  that,  althoogh  he  foond  it  kin 
H  trop  kardi,  he  wonld  not  allow  the  anther  (the  Siear  d'Bmhry)  to  be  pro- 
eeented;  ooniidering  that  he  coold  not  oooeci«ntioQalj  pnniah  a  man  ifar 
haring  told  the  truth. 
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Tapour  was  rising  from  a  yetsel  which  they  called  a  sub^ 
Kmatum,  the  which  being  oondenaed^  they  brought  and 
applied  to  the  cheeks^  lips,  forehead,  and  neck  of  onr  yictim. 
Another  then  came,  and  kneeling,  opened  the  patient's  mouth 
by  gently  pulfing  his  beard:  then,  wetting  hie  finger,  he 
nibbed  a  white  powder  on  his  gums,  and  from  a  little  box 
he  took  some  false  teeth,  and  fastened  them  in  wherever 
there  was  space.  Next,  the  personage  who  had  coloured 
our  victim's  cheeks  again  i4)proacbed,  and  with  a  brush  he 
painted  over  his  beard,  whidi  until  now  had  been  of  fiery  hue, 
after  washing  it  with  perfumed  waters  and  soaps.  They  then 
brought  silk  stockings,  and  a  pair  of  dioes  marvellously  small 
and  dainty.  During  this  ceremony,  a  fourth  vMki  de  chambre 
was  airing  before  the  fire  a  shirt  adorned  with  exquisite 
needlework.  His  being  slipped  over  our  patient's  head,  the 
collar  was  set  upright,  and  his  doublet  brought,  which  was 
so  tight  that  it  UxdL  all  the  strength  that  we  could  muster  to 
buUoa  it" 

He  th^i  describes  how  "  cMe  denAe-femme^^  was  equipped 
with  two  pairs  of  perfumed  ^oves,  handkerchief,  rings,  chain, 
a  mirror,  fan  of  delicate  laoework,  a  pomander  and  comfit- 
boxea,  a  bat  and  plumes,  and  a  sachet. 

Next  the  audior  introduces  us  into  the  royal  bedchamber. 
Henry  was  sleeping  in  a  room  the  floor  of  which  was  plen- 
tifully strewn  with  roses  and  other  flowers.  The  bed  was  a 
magnificent  edifice  of  gilding  and  doth  of  silver.  The  king 
reposed  in  the  middle  of  the  bed,  supported  by  crimson  satin 
piUowB.  His  face  was  covered  by  a  half-mask  made  of  some 
shining  material  dipped  in  odoriferous  oil,  which  the  chief 
valet  carefully  readjusted  after  he  had  offered  his  mijesty  an 
early  collation  of  sweetmeats  and  rolled  meats  spiced.  The 
king's  hands  were  covered  with  gloves  richly  embroidered ; 
and  his  munieau  demtit  was  composed  of  white  satin,  adorned 
round  the  neck  with  silver  span^es  and  tags. 

Occasionally,  the  tedium  of  the  royal  sybarite  was  en- 
lifened  by  the  redtal  of  some  encounter  between  a  cavalier 
of  the  court  and  one  of  his  mignons,  whose  bragging  and 
duelling  propensities  caused  them  to  be  regarded  with  terror 
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and  disgust  by  all  peaceful  individuals.  On  the  cusliions 
beside  the  king  lay  a  number  of  little  dogs,  which  Henry 
alternately  fondled, or  incited  to  make  deafening  clamour.  The 
number  of  lap-dogs  kept  in  his  majesty's  apartments  oflen 
exceeded  a  hundred — seldom  fewer.  One  of  the  favourite 
chamberlains  observing  that  it  cost  the  king  emotion  to  select 
firom  this  pack  the  dogs  which  were  to  accompany  him  in  his 
daily  airing  with  Queen  Louise,  invented  the  novel  expedient 
of  a  light  basket,  richly  lined  with  crimson  satiu,  to  be  slung 
from  the  royal  neck,  wherein  from  twenty  to  thirty  of  Henry's 
diminutive  pets  might  be  comfortably  stowed.  The  king 
adopted  the  contrivance,  bestowing  great  praise  on  the  in- 
genuity of  his  fiivourite.  Parrots,  and  a  small  species  of  ape, 
also  came  in  for  a  large  share  of  Henry's  attention.  To  the 
former  he  taught  any  libellous  slang  which  then  might  be  in 
Yogue ;  while  the  apes  were  reserved  as  a  means  of  special 
intimidation  to  unwished*for  intruders  in  the  royal  apart- 
ments, or  of  vengeance  on  individuals  obnoxious  to  the 
mignoni.  The  king's  hours  of  indolent  pastime  were  often 
abruptly  brought  to  a  close  by  a  sudden  inspiration  to  per- 
form some  devout  progress  with  which  Henry  pretended  to 
haye  been  smitten.  The  royal  dressers  were  then  summoned, 
and,  after  elaborate  labour,  Henry  was  equipped,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  most  sanctified  mien  to  spend  the  afternoon  on 
his  knees  in  one  or  other  of  the  oratories  he  had  founded  in 
the  churches  of  the  capital. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1577,  Catherine,  with  her  daughter 
Marguerite,  set  out  with  the  king  for  the  seat  of  war  in 
Poitou.  The  equipages  of  the  two  queens,  and  the  appoint* 
ments  of  their  trains,  were  gorgeous  in  the  extreme.  The 
queen-mother,  with  five  of  her  ladies,  appeared  in  a  chariot 
covered  with  gilding  and  painting;  lackeys,  dressed  in  splendid 
liveries,  hanging  on  the  large  partHret ;  and  pages  and  a 
host  of  attendants  running  before  and  by  the  side.  Oo 
great  occasions,  like  the  present,  the  Grande  Bande,  consisting 
of  two  hundred  ladies,  all  of  them  of  high  quality,  attended 
their  royal  mistress;  some  in  carriages  richly  ornamented, 
others  on  horseback ;  their  steeds  gallantly  caparisoned,  and 
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all  accompanied  by  pages  and  valets.  The  ladies  of  lier 
household  were  all  eminent  for  their  beauty,  their  accom- 
plishments, and  the  splendour  of  their  apparel ;  while,  as 
regarded  their  moral  attributes,  no  further  detail  is  necessary 
than  that  of  the  mere  fact,  that  by  the  gallants  of  the  court 
and  camp  they  were  distinguished  as  the  eacadron  de  la  RetnC" 
mire,  the  Squadron  of  Venus,  or,  in  plainer  English,  the 
Light  Brigade.  Nothing,  in  short,  could  be  more  profligate 
than  their  whole  deportment;  and  though  Catherine  pre* 
serred  the  dignity  of  her  sex,  she  rarely  attempted  to  inter- 
fere  with  the  conduct  of  her  attendants ;  and  thus  her  imme- 
diate circle  became  a  hotbed  of  vice  and  intrigue,  rendered 
only  the  more  pernicious  by  the  specious  gloss  of  wit,  fascina- 
tion, and  splendour.  The  astute  Italian  princess  introduced 
a  sort  of  chivalry  of  vice  in  the  prosecution  of  a  campaign. 
She  created  an  oasis  consecrated  to  the  coarser  Venus. 
But  outside  these  narrow  limits  the  civil  war  raged  with 
undiminished  ardour. 

An  entertainment  given  by  the  king  to  the  principal  officers 
of  the  army  under  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
capture  of  the  town  of  La  Charity  from  the  Huguenots,  will 
convey  some  idea  of  the  depravation  of  manners  of  the  court  of 
the  profligate  Valois.  A  banquet  was  prepared  in  the  park  of 
Plessis-les-Tours,  at  which  the  guests  were  served  by  the 
most  beautiful  women  of  Catherine's  escadron  de  Vfnua,  and 
whose  only  covering  to  the  waist  was  that  afibrded  by  the 
waving  tresses  with  which  nature  had  more  or  less  luxuriantly 
endowed  them.  The  festival  lasted  from  midday  to  midnight. 
The  trees  beneath  which  the  revellers  sat  were  garlanded  with 
particoloured  lamps,  in  addition  to  torches  and  cressets  which 
brilliantly  illuminated  the  fiie-champitre  till  sunrise.  The 
expense  of  such  russet  silk  vestments  as  the  frolicsome 
nymphs  really  did  wear  on  the  occasion  cost  the  king, 
L'Etoile  tells  us,  a  sum  of  no  less  than  sixty  thousand  francs. 
But  this  lavish  expenditure  was  outdone  by  Catherine,  who, 
a  few  days  afterwards,  feasted  the  king  and  court,  at  her 
castle  of  Chenongeau,  at  a  cost  of  one  hundred  thousand  francs. 
The  banquet  was  held  upon  the  margin  of  a  bubbling  springs 
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and  was  free  from  tiie  gross  improprieties  whicb  cliaracterized 
her  son's  military  filte  at  Plessis,  uX,  which  even  Catherine 
wa^i  or  aflfected  to  be,  scandalised.  For,  either  through 
caprice  or  some  other  motive  than  that  of  levity ,  the  queen- 
mother  ignominionsly  dismissed  one  of  her  maids-of-honour. 
Mademoiselle  de  la  Motte  M^sme — ostensibly  for  having 
made  a  midnight  asugnation  in  the  grand  avenue  of  the 
castle  with  the  Marquis  d'Elboeuf — *^  snch  proceedings/'  her 
majesty  observed,  **  being  contrary  to  modesty.''  Other  fes- 
tivities followed  at  Poitiers,  at  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  that, 
warned  by  the  fiite  of  their  unfortunate  companion,  the  rest 
of  the  fair  but  fiuale  squadron  conducted  themselves  with 
greater  prc^riety. 

This  feasting  and  revelry,  however,  was  rudely  disturbed 
by  a  tumult  occasioned  by  a  barbarous  murder  committed  by 
Heiury's  reigning  fiivourite,  De  YiUequier,  on  the  person  of 
his  wife,  in  the  castle  of  Poitiers,  and  close  to  the  royal 
apartments.  The  natural  daughter  of  the  Count  de  Mont- 
baaon,  her  union  with  De  Yillequier,  though  envied  by  many 
for  the  splendid  position  oocupied  by  the  king's  favourite, 
bad  entailed  upon  her  a  life  of  daily  misery.  Her  husband's 
jealousy  had  been  excited  through  her  intimacy  with  a  young 
courtier  named  Barbisy.  During  the  king's  stay  at  Poitiers, 
an  anonymous  letter  reached  De  Yillequier  accusing  his  wife 
of  a  criminal  attachment,  and  of  a  plot  to  take  away  his  life 
before  her  dishonour  should  become  known.  Whereupon  De 
Yillequier  secretly  seardied  his  wife's  casket,  and  found  a 
packet  of  letters  therein,  addressed  to  her  by  Barbizy;  snd, 
moreover,  a  cake  of  white-looking  substance,  which  he  in- 
ferred to  be  the  poison  intended  for  his  destruction.  The 
next  morning,  therefore,  De  Yillequier  abruptly  entered  his 
wife's  bedchamber.  The  unfcHlunate  lady  had  just  risen, 
and  was  engaged  at  her  tdlette,  in  the  act  of  combing  her 
hair  before  a  mirror  held  by  one  of  her  waiting-women. 
De  Yillequier  rushed  upon  her,  and  stabbed  her  with  his 
dagger,  burying  the  blade  to  the  hilt  in  her  side.  Not 
content  with  this,  he  thrust  her  through  the  body  several 
times  with  his  sword.     He  then  attacked  the  waiting-msid. 
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and  killed  her  with  many  blows  of  his  dagger.  These  atro« 
cious  deeds  accomplished,  the  assassin  proceeded  to  the 
kiDg^s  bedside,  and  coolly  reoounted  his  crimes,  requesting 
letters  of  pardon  under  the  royal  seal,  as  he  allied  the  pro* 
Tocation  eztennated  his  offence.  The  uproar  in  the  castle 
was  tremendous  when  the  bodies  of  Madame  de  Yillequier 
and  her  maid  were  found  weltering  in  blood,  life  totally 
extinct;  and  the  outcry  against  the  assassin  was  so  vehe- 
ment,  that  Henry  hesitated  whether  it  were  not  more  prudent 
to  yield  up  his  favourite  to  justice.  Yillequier,  however, 
departed  secretly  for  Paris,  of  which  city  he  was  lieutenant- 
governor,  and  by  the  time  the  court  returned  thither  the 
horror  occasioned  by  his  crime  had  diminished,  while  fresh 
deeds  of  violence  committed  by  the  profligate  favourites 
helped  to  cast  a  yeil  of  oblivion  over  the  past. 

Henry^s  prime  favourite,  the  Marquis  dn  Guast,  had  in* 
cnrred  the  bitter  hatred  of  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  by  spread- 
ing, during  her  stay  in  Poitou,  the  most  defamatory  reports 
relative  to  her  intimacy  with  Bussy  d'Amboise,  a  minion  of 
her  younger  brother.     Du  Ouast,  whose  favour  with  the 
ling  was  at  its  height,  "  governed  everybody,'^  Marguerite 
tells  us  in  her  memoirs ;  "  every  one  was  obliged  to  beg  and 
pray  him   to  obtain  that  which  he  wished  from  the  king. 
If  any  person  presumed  to  ask  for  himself,  he  was  denied 
with  contempt.     If  any  one  served  the  princes,  he  was  a 
ruined  man,  and  exposed  to  a  thousand  quarrels  and  annoy- 
ances.'^     Du  Guast  and   the  other   royal  minions  having 
proved  victorious  in  the  battle  of  Dormans,  returned  to  court 
more  arrogant  than  ever.     He  made  a  parade  of  his  enmity 
for  the  Duke  of  Anjou  and  his  favourite,  Bussy  d'Amboise  ; 
and  had  spoken  so  openly  of  the  gallantries  of  Mai^erite 
with  the  latter,  as  to  draw  down  upon  that  shameless  woman 
the  reprimands  of  her  mother,  brother,  and  husband.     Bussy, 
however,   pertinaciously  continuing  his   attentions   to    the 
young  queen,  some  cavaliers  in  the  suite  of  Henry  of  Beara 
plott^   his  assassination,  Du  Guast  furnishing  a  band  of 
picked  men  from  his  own  regiment  of  guards  for  the  pur- 
pose.    It  was  concerted  to  waylay  Bussy  as  he  quitted  the 
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queen's   chamber   in   the   Louvre   one   nighty  ttfter   being 
released  from  his  attendance  on  her  brother.     At  midnight 
the  bravos  were  duly  placed  in  ambuscade  in  certain  dark 
comers  of  the  locality,  while  twenty  or  thirty  gentlemen 
with  drawn  swords  awaited  their  victim.     Bussy,  who  was 
as  brave  as  he  was  arrogant  and  quarrelsome,   had  been 
engaged  in  a  duel  on  the  day  previous  with  the  Sieur  de 
St.  Phal,  and  having  received  a  wound  in  the  sword  arm, 
could  not  defend  himself.     As  luck  would  have  it,  when  he 
quitted  the  palace  he  was  accompanied  by  fifteen  gentlemen 
of  the  Duke  of  Anjou's  household.     The  mark  by  which  his 
assailants  were  told  to  single  him  out  from  among  his  com- 
panions was  a  dove-coloured  scarf  richly  embroidered — ^re- 
ported to  be  a  gift  of  his  royal  lady-love ; — ^but  more  fortu- 
nate for  his  master  than  himself,  one  of  Bussy's  retainers 
had  likewise  injured  his  arm,  and  which,  in  imitation  of  his 
chief,  he  had  bound  round  with  a  scarf  of  similar  colour. 
When  Bussy  reached  the  place  of  ambush,  the  Beamnois 
cavaliers  rushed  upon   him,  and  a  bloody  conflict  ensued. 
Aided  by  his  brave  companions,  Bussy  managed  to  fight  his 
way  to  his  lodgings,  which  were  at  hand,  the  more  readily 
as,  his  retainer  with  the  scarf  being  killed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  afiray,  the  assailants,  believing  that  their  vengeance 
had  been  completed,  gradually  dispersed. 

The  Duke  of  Anjou  was  highly  incensed  at  this  attempt 
to  deprive  him  of  "  the  roost  brave  and  the  most  worthy  of 
servants  a  prince  could  have/'  but  the  king  forbade  a 
renewal  of  the  fray  under  penalty  of  arrest.  At  the  urgent 
request  of  Catherine,  Monsieur  very  reluctantly  consented  that 
Bussy  should  retire  from  court  for  a  few  weeks,  as  serious 
broils  wei%  apprehended  when  the  latter  should  recover  the 
use  of  his  arm. 

As  for  Du  Guast,  Marguerite  and  the  Duke  had  no  imme- 
diate means  of  avenging  themselves  on  the  powerful  favourite, 
though  before  many  weeks  elapsed,  he  experienced  the  coat 
of  outraging  a  woman  of  Mai^erite's  temperament.  In 
justice  to  Du  Guast  it  must  be  said  that  he  was  not  alto- 
gether the  high-handed  satrap  the  princess  seeks  to  represent 
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bim  in  her  memoirs.  Indeed,  of  the  throng  of  worthless 
favourites  who  surrounded  the  throne  of  Henry  III.,  he 
appears  to  have  heen  one  of  the  least  reprehensible.  Du 
Guast  perpetually  counselled  his  royal  master  to  discard  his 
slothful  habits ;  he  abhorred  and  protested  against  the  pro* 
fligacy  exhibited  at  the  court  revels.  Neither  did  he  im- 
poverish the  king  by  shameful  exactions.  His  £Eiults  were 
an  excess  of  arrogance^  and  an  implacable  pursuit  of  those 
persons,  including  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  whom  he  hated. 

Wearied  of  the  captivity  in  which  they  were  held,  the 
Duke  of  Anjou,  and  subsequently  the  King  of  Navarre, 
made  their  escape  from  court.  Henry  III.,  in  the  first 
burst  of  his  rage,  placed  guards  over  Marguerite — ^an 
indignity  which  she  attributed  to  the  advice  of  Du 
Guast.  The  queen  was  soon  liberated,  but  she  did  not  forget 
the  insult. 

Before  the  month  expired  during  which  the  attempt  on 
Bussy's  life  had  been  made,  Marguerite  took  steps  which 
showed  her  to  be  a  true  sister  of  the  King  of  the  St.  Bartholo- 
mew. She  went  in  quest  of  an  assassin.  In  the  monastery  of  the 
Augnstines,  a  certain  Baron  de  Yiteaux  had  sought  conceal« 
ment,  after  murdering,  among  other  persons,  a  retainer  of 
Henry  III.  Had  it  not  been  for  Du  Guast,  who  opposed  it, 
the  king,  who  soon  forgot  such  affairs,  would  have  very 
readily  granted  him  a  pardon.  So  Yiteaux,  of  course,  mortally 
hated  Du  Guast. 

Mai^erite,  therefore,  did  not  hesitate  to  seek  for  this 
man  of  blood  among  the  cloisters,  or  more  probably  in  the 
vast  and  gloomy  church.  It  was  at  a  fitting  season — the  eve 
of  the  Jour  des  Morta  (All  Saints'  Day).  All  the  bells  in 
Paris  were  about  to  toll  lugubriously,  and  the  Parhians,  as 
was  their  wont,  after  hearing  mass  and  visiting  the  tombs, 
would  return  to  their  homes  at  an  early  hour.  The  cold- 
blooded woman  calculated  that  these  circumstances  would 
£eu;ilitate  the  deed  she  meditated.  With  palpitating  limbs 
and  trembling  voice,  she  asked  him  to  do  for  her  the  very 
thing  he  desired  to  do  on  his  own  account,  and  which,  sooner 
or  later,  he  would  have  done  unprompted.     Not  caring  now, 
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bowever,  to  act  without  a  reward,  De  Viteanx  fei^ed  an^ 
wiUingDeas  to  proceed  in  the  matter.  Mai^uerite  promised 
a  sam,  but  the  bravo  insisted  on  prompt  payment.  The 
young  and  remorseless  princess,  undeterred  by  the  awe  of 
that  region  of  the  dead  amid  which  the  unholy  baif;ain  was 
struck,  paid  down  the  price  of  bk)od,  and  secured  a  fidthful 
agent. 

Du  Ouast  had  hired  a  small  house  near  the  LouTre  for 
purposes  of  retirement.  About  ten  o'clock  that  same  night, 
fiivoured  by  the  noise  of  the  clanging  bells  and  the  deserted 
streets,  De  Viteanx,  followed  by  a  few  companions  on  whom 
he  could  rely,  entered  the  courtyard,  and  mixed  unnoticed 
with  the  crowd  of  retainers  of  such  friends  of  the  marquis  as 
were  attending  the  caucher  of  the  doomed  minion. 

De  Viteaux  waited  patiently,  until  one  after  another,  the 
visitors  of  the  marquis  having  taken  their  departure,  he 
and  his  bravoe  found  themselves  alone.  Then,  having  gagged 
and  bound  the  porter,  they  ascended  the  staircase,  and 
knocked  at  the  door  of  Du  Ouast's  sleeping  apartment.  A 
page  unsuspectingly  admitted  them,  and  they  found  the  mar- 
quis in  bed,  reading.  The  baron,  without  uttering  a  word, 
rushed  upon  his  defenceless  victim,  and  having  passed  his 
sword  several  times  through  his  body,  finished  by  flinging 
the  corpse  from  the  bed  upon  the  floor.  Though  not  un- 
armed, the  attack  was  so  sudden  that  the  unfortunate 
favourite  had  not  time  to  seize  the  sword  which  lay  beside 
his  pillow.  Three  servants,  who  at  the  same  time  had 
sought  to  defend  their  master,  were  slain  by  De  Yiteaux's 
followers.  Two  valets  escaped  by  a  window  on  to  the  roof 
of  an  adjacent  house,  while  another  climbed  up  the  chimney; 
so  that  the  egress  of  the  assassins  was  unmolested,  and 
nothing  known  of  the  murder  for  some  hours  after  its  com- 
mittal, when  Du  Onasf  s  lifeless  body  was  found  on  the  floor 
of  his  chamber.  Meanwhile  the  ba^d,  having  extinguished 
their  torches,  made  their  way  to  the  ramparts,  to  a  spot 
where  cords  had  been  prepared  to  aid  their  descent,  and 
horses  awaited  them.  De  Viteaux  fled  to  the  camp  of  the 
Duke  of  Anjou,  where  he  remained  in  safety.     For  though 
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the  king  in  his  first  fury  caused  a  strict  investigation  to  be 
tnade^  and  as  suspicion  soon  fixed  upon  the  names  of  the 
chief  instigators  of  the  crime^  however  doubtful  might  be  the 
identity  of  the  agents — for  De  Viteanx  had  worn  a  mask  of 
white  craj^e — the  king  thought  it  advisable  not  to  pursue  the 
aiteassins. 

Henry  gave  Du  Guast  a  magnificent  funeral^  but  regretted 
his  loss  very  little ;  for  that  favourite  had  begun  to  weary 
him  by  exhorting  his  royal  master  to  show  more  vigour  and 
activity  in  state  affairs.  The  marquis  was  buried  in  St. 
Germain  I'Auxerrois  before  the  high  altar^  and  the  king 
afterwards  caused  a  splendid  tomb  to  be  raised  over  the 
remains  of  his  minion^  to  the  great  indignation  of  the 
Parisians. 

Such  a  state  of  society  naturally  bore  its  bitter  fruits : 
sanguinary  brawls,  murderous  duels^  and  treacherous  assassi- 
nations were  of  constant  occurrence.     A   great  portion  of 
1578  was  occupied  by  both  the  Court  and  Parliament  in  con- 
trolling these  feuds  between  the  mignons  of  Henry  and  those 
of  his  brother.    The  head  and  front  of  every  outbreak  was  the 
duke's  chief  ruflBer,  Bussy  d'Amboise.     He  was  brave,  and 
one  of  the  best  swordsmen  in  France,  but  of  an  insolent  and 
truculent  demeanour.      The  character  of  this  troublesome 
man  is  weU  hit  off  in  a  single  sentence  of  a  contemporary. 
At  a  word  or  gesture  which  he  thought  to  be  in  the  slightest 
d^ree  offensive,  he  would  offer  the  most  provoking  bravado 
to  his  foe,  "  drawing  his  sword,"  says  the  writer,  "  if  the 
wind  blew  a  blade  of  straw  across  his  path."     After  the 
flight  of  Villequier  from   Poitiers,   four  gentlemen  of  Mon- 
sieur's  suite,   named   Livarot,    Grammont,   Maul&>n,    and 
La  Yalette,  quitted  the  household  of  the  duke  to  enter  that 
of  the  king,  thinking  to  advance  themselves    through  the 
fancied  ruin  of  his  chief  favourite.     When  the  court  returned 
to  Paris,  a  fierce  feud  was  the  result  of  this  change,  Bussy 
taking  the  lead  amongst  the  duke's  partisans,  and  Quelus 
heading  the  pretensions   of   his    companions  in  the  service 
of  Henry.     After  a  banquet  given  by  the  king  on  Twelfth- 
day,    1578,  at  which  Mademoiselle  de    Pons  was  declared 
VOL.  !•  17 
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"  Queen  of  the  Bean/'  Henry  went  with  this  lady  to  bear 
▼espers  in  the  chapel  of  the  Hotel  Bourbon,  attired,  as  were 
bis  mignons,  with  the  utmost  magnificence.  The  Duke 
d'Anjou  also  attended  the  service,  simply  clad  in  a  black 
doublet,  and  attended  by  Bussy  and  other  gentlemen.  These, 
however,  were  followed  by  a  long  train  of  officers  and  six  of 
Bussy's  pages,  dressed  sumptuously  in  cloth  of  gold,  with 
rufib  and  plumes  like  those  worn  by  the  royal  minions.  The 
insolent  favourite  of  Monsieur  was  heard  to  exclaim  nloud, 
as  he  took  his  place  near  the  duke,  ''  We  live  in  days  when 
it  is  the  turn  of  every  vagabond  to  wear  fine  clothes  \"  On 
the  following  night  an  attempt  upon  his  life  was  made  as  he 
returned  to  his  lodgings  from  the  Louvre.  Bussy  suspecting 
Orammont  of  having  planned  this  ffitet  ^  pens,  accused  the 
latter  of  it  on  meeting  him  the  next  morning  at  the  palace. 
The  royal  minions  took  the  part  of  Orammont ;  and  QuSus 
proposed  that  a  pitched  battle  should  take  place  between  the 
chamberlains  and  retainers  on  the  one  side,  and  the  duke's 
followers  on  the  other.  Three  hundred  combatants  of  either 
party  accepted  the  challenge  thus  to  vindicate  their  frivolous 
quarrels.  The  place  of  combat  was  agreed  upon,  but  before 
the  encounter  came  off  it  was  interdicted  by  the  king. 
The  same  evening,  nevertheless,  the  house  in  which  Bussy 
lodged  was  stormed  by  De  Qudus  and  a  band  of  gentlemen, 
when  several  persons  were  mortally  wounded;  and  more 
serious  consequences  must  have  ensued  but  for  the  intern- 
position  of  the  Mar&hal  de  Montmorency,  who  promptly 
called  out  the  royal  guard  and  suppressed  the  tumult. 

The  irregularities  and  buffooneries  of  the  royal  favourites 
were  indeed  the  bane  of  French  manners  at  this  period,  and 
inflicted  a  deep  and  lasting  injury  on  the  social  condition  of 
France.  The  court  itself  became  alternately  the  scene  of  un- 
bridled sensuality,  and  of  fierce  brawls,  bloody  duels^  and 
licensed  assassination. 

Charles  IX.  iiras  the  first  king  of  France  who  took  serious 
measures  to  put  an  end  to  the  duel.  His  brother,  Henry  III., 
followed  his  example,  but  without  evincing  much   energy. 
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until  the  occarrenoe  of  the  following  unhappy  affair,  which 
nearly  concerned  himself. 

Qn^Ios,  son  of  Antoine  de  Levy,  was  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished knights  of  the  order  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  His 
most  intimate  firiend,  a  nobleman  named  Entraguet,  was  seen 
to  descend  one  evening  from  the  window  of  a  lady  beloved 
by  QuSus  himself.  Reproaches  and  insults  were  exchanged, 
and  Quelus  went  so  far  as  to  call  Entraguet  a  fool,  to  which 
Entraguet  humorously  replied  that  Qu^Ius  was  a  liar.  These 
assertions,  according  to  the  chroniclers  of  the  period,  were 
made  in  a  spirit  of  pleasantry,  though  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  harshness  of  the  words  made  use  of.  However,  no 
one  thought  the  quarrel  would  end  seriously,  although  a 
meeting  was  arranged,  at  which  each  principal  was  to  be 
attended  by  two  seconds. 

Qu^us  took  Livarot  and  Maugiron,  two  of  the  king's 
fiivonrites.  Entraguet's  seconds  were  Bibarac  and  Schom- 
berg.  The  rendezvous  had  been  fixed  in  the  Pare  des  Tour- 
nelles,  now  the  Place  Boyale,  but  which  at  that  time  was 
used  as  a  horse-market.  The  arms  were  to  be  the  sword 
and  the  dagger.  The  combatants  had  left  their  homes  during 
the  night,  in  order  that  nothing  might  interfere  with  their 
projects.  As  soon  as  the  parties  met,  Bibarac  advanced 
towards  Maugiron,  and  taking  him  on  one  side,  said — 

''  It  seems  to  me  that  we  had  much  better  induce  these 
gentlemen  to  make  it  up  than  allow  them  to  kill  one  another.^' 

To  which  Maugiron  replied — 

''  I  did  not  come  here  to  string  pearls.  I  myself  wish  to 
fight.'' 

" Fight  1"  returned  Bibarac;  "and  with  whom?  You 
can  have  no  interest  in  the  quarrel/' 

"With  you,"  said  Maugiron. 

"  With  me  ?     Then  let  us  say  our  prayers." 

And  with  these  words,  Bibarac  drew  his  sword,  crossed  it 
with  his  dagger,  and  said  a  short  prayer. 

"  Come,  you  have  prayed  enough,"  cried  Maugiron. 

Bibarac  rose,  and  rushed  with  such  impetuosity  upon  his 
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enemy,  that  they  at  once  ran  one  another  through,  and  fell 
dead  on  the  spot. 

Quelus  had  oome  to  the  field  armed  only  with  a  sword. 
Seeing  that  his  adversary  had  also  a  dagger,  he  said  to  him— ^ 

"  Entraguet,  you  have  a  dagger,  and  I  have  none/' 

''  So  much  the  worse  for  you/'  replied  Entraguet ;  "  it 
was  very  wrong  of  you  to  leave  it  hehind/' 

In  spite  of  this  inequality,  the  combat  commenced^ 
Quflus  pierced  his  opponent  in  the  arm,  but  almost  at  the 
same  time  he  himself  received  three  or  four  thrusts  in  the 
body,  and  fell  to  the  ground. 

Schomberg  had  addressed  Livarot,  and,  seeing  his  friends 
engaged,  said  to  him — 

"  Livatot,  they  are  fighting.     What  are  we  to  do  ?" 

"  Ma  foi  i  we  must  also  fight  for  our  honour,''  answered 
Livarot. 

Each  rushed  to  the  attack.  Schombei^,  who  was  a  Oer- 
man,  laid  open  his  adversary's  left  cheek  with  a  blow,  after 
the  fashion  of  his  own  country ;  but,  before  falling,  and  in 
spite  of  the  blood  which  issued  in  abundance  from  his  wound, 
Livarot  gave  him  a  thrust  in  his  chest  which  stretched  him 
dead  on  the  ground. 

The  issue  of  the  combat  was  as  follows: — Maugiron, 
Schomberg,  and  Ribarac,  were  killed  on  the  spot;  Livarot 
was  carried,  wounded,  to  the  Hotel  de  Boissy,  situated  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  Entraguet,  also  wounded,  took  refuge  with 
M.  de  Guise,  who  afterwards  helped  him  to  escape.  As  for 
Qu^lus,  thanks  to  the  broths  which  the  king  himself  carried 
to  him,  and  to  the  hundred  thousand  crowns  promised  to 
the  surgeons  if  they  cured  him  of  his  wounds,  he  was  seen 
three  weeks  after  the  duel  in  a  dressing-gown  in  the  court  of 
his  hotel  looking  at  the  horses  which  had  been  brought  there 
in  readiness  for  his  journey ;  but  that  very  day  he  had  a 
relapse,  and  the  day  afterwards  died. 

The  remarkable  thing  about  this  combat,  in  which  Henry 
III.  lost  all  his  favourites,  was  that  it  was  the  first  duel  in 
which,  in  accordance  with  the  Italian  mode,  the  seconds 
made  common  cause  with  the  principals  and  fought  them- 
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selves.  From  that  time  it  became  the  rule  for  seconds  as 
well  as  principals  to  take  part  in  duels,  and  not  long  after- 
wards Bussy  d'Amboise's  celebrated  duel  of  twelve  took  place. 

Bussy,  who  murdered  so  many  persons  in  the  St.  Bartho- 
lomew massacre,  and,  among  others,  one  of  his  own  relations, 
with  whom  he  had  a  law-suit,  was  a  bully  of  the  first  order, 
equally  celebrated  for  his  insolence  and  his  brutal  courage. 
.The  following  is  an  instance  of  his  mode  of  entering  into  a 
quarrel.  A  nobleman  named  Saint-Phal  made  some  remarks 
about  some  embroidery  which  displayed  the  letter  X.  Bussy 
said  the  letter,  was  not  X,  but  Y.  Thereupon  a  dispute 
ensued,  a  challenge  of  six  was  given,  and  a  combat  of  six 
•against  six  was  arranged.  On  this  occasion  fortune  was  not 
blind,  inasmuch  as  Bussy  was  severely  wounded. 

The  brave  Crillon  was  a  great  friend  of  this  man.  Never- 
theless, happening  to  meet  him  one  day  in  the  Rue  St. 
Honor€,  Bussy  asked  him  the  hour  in  a  tone  which  displeased 
him. 

**  The  hour  of  your  death,"  replied  Crillon. 

"  That  remains  to  be  seen,''  answered  Bussy,  and  there- 
npon  each  drew  his  sword,  but  before  long  they  were 
separated. 

Brantome  tells  the  following  anecdote  about  this  extra- 
ordinary person; — *'One  evening,"  he  says,  "being  at  the 
Louvre,  where  there  was  a  ball,  he  pushed  before  M.  de 
Grammont,  who,  with  a  lady  on  his  arm,  was  proceeding  to 
join  the  dancers.  When  the  ball  was  over,  and  the  king 
had  gone  to  bed,  a  young  nobleman  named  Maulion  went 
up  to  M.  de  Bussy,  who  was  going  away,  and  informed  him 
that  M.  de  Granmiont,  his  cousin,  wished  to  speak  to  him, 
and  that  he  was  waiting  for  him  at  the  ford.  '  Young  man,' 
answered  d'Amboise,  disdainfully,  'Bussy  never  fights  at 
night,  and  has  never  exhibited  his  courage  to  the  stars  or  to 
the  moon,  which  are  not  worthy  to  contemplate  it,  but  only 
to  the  sun,  that  alone  can  show  it  as  it  really  is  \  but  to- 
morrow morning,  as  soon  as  the  sun  is  up,  I  shall  not  finl 
to  present  myself  at  the  place  you  mention,  or  elsewhere,  if 
M.  de.Qrammont  changes  his  mind.     Do  me  the  pleasure 
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to  come  with  him^  and  mind  you  bring  two  graTO-diggers 
with  yon,  for  before  leaTing  the  ground  I  mean  to  hare  you 
both  buried  for  the  honour  we  owe  to  the  dead/  *' 

Oyer  the  dead  bodies  of  hia  favourites  Henry  made  a  most 
preposterous  and  d^rading  exhibition  of  effeminate  sorrow 
and  fondness,  and  erected  for  them  a  sumptuous  mausoleum 
in  the  church  of  St  Paul,  at  Paris.  He  is  moreover  said 
to  have  composed  the  following  lines,  and  ordered  them  to 
be  attached  to  the  pall  at  the  foot  of  the  coffins : — 

"  Selgneiir !  reoob  en  ton  gircm 
Sdumberg^  QnAoi,  et  Mangiran  I" 

But  surely  the  couplet  reads  more  like  a  sarcasm  on  the 
king's  profane  folly,  than  the  expression  of  his  serious  eja- 
culation. 

Another  of  the  profligates  whose  names  we  have  men- 
tioned, the  young  Count  de  St.  M^rin,  speedily  followed 
his  companions  to  the  tomb,  through  simulating  a  liaison 
with  the  Duchess  de  Ouise.  One  evening  in  the  court 
circle,  the  king  happening  to  make  some  coarse  jokes  upon 
the  boasted  good  fortune  of  this  vaunting  minion  with 
Madame  de  Ouise,  the  Duke  de  Mayenne,  her  brother-in- 
law,  became  so  exasperated,  that  he  resolved  to  avenge  the 
insult  by  taking  the  life  of  the  braggart  as  he  left  the  Louvre 
on  the  following  evening.  The  king  had  received  a  sudden 
intimation  of  the  design  to  waylay  his  favourite  by  the 
princes  of  Lorraine  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  dismissing  the 
chamberlain  from  duty,  and  pressed  the  count  to  remain 
in  the  palace  all  night.  St.  Migrin,  however,  despised  the 
warning,  boastfully  saying,  as  he  quitted  the  presence,  "  Let 
them  come  on,  these  Lorraine  princes — ^let  them  dare  to 
attack  me,  and  they  shall  find  a  man  true  and  valianf  No 
sooner,  however,  had  he  plunged  into  the  obscurity  of  one  of 
the  streets  which  led  from  the  Place  du  Louvre  to  his  dwel- 
ling, than  he  was  set  upon  by  bravos.  The  page  who  walked 
before  him  with  a  torch  was  their  first  victim,  and  the  count, 
after  defending  himself  with  undaunted  courage,  at  length 
fell  senseless  from  numerous  wounds^  and  was  left  for  dead 
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on  the  paTement.  The  dash  of  swords,  meanwhile,  having 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  night-watch,  the  officer  who  headed 
it  recognised  the  unfortunate  favourite,  whom  he  caused  to 
be  transported  in  a  speechless  and  dying  state  to  his  hotel, 
while  notice  was  sent  to  the  king  of  the  catastrophe.  Henry, 
though  greatlj  affected  at  the  loss  of  another  minion,  seems 
not  to  have  dared  to  avenge  him,  as  all  further  investigation 
concerning  the  author  of  this  daring  crime  was  immediately 
suppressed.  The  king  ordered  the  body  to  be  conveyed  to 
the  Hotel  de  Boissy,  where,  after  lying  in  state  for  eight 
days,  he  had  it  interred  in  the  same  vault  with  Qu^lus  and 
Mangiron. 

Though  it  was  the  conviction  of  the  Duke  de  Guise  that 
his  consort  had  erred  on  the  score  of  levity  only,  he  resolved 
to  read  her  such  a  lesson, as  would  probably  prevent  her  for 
the  future  risking  her  fair  feime  by  the  indulgence  of  repre- 
hensible flirtation.  On  the  same  night,  therefore,  that  St. 
M^rin  was  assassinated,  the  duke  entered  his  wife's  chamber, 
holding  a  bowl  in  one  hand  and  a  dagger  in  the  other. 
This  untimely  visit — for  it  was  long  after  midnight — startled 
the  duchess  from  a  profound  slumber.  Without  permitting 
her  to  speak  or  cry  out,  and  holding  before  her  the  bowl 
and  dagger  in  a  menacing  way,  he  repeated  the  scandalous 
tales  afloat  relating  to  her  intimacy  with  St.  M€grin.  After 
he  had  bitterly  reproached  her  for  the  disgrace  her  levity 
had  brought  upon  a  princely  house,  he  revealed  to  her  the 
doom  it  had  called  down  upon  her  young  and  boastful  lover. 
"  Nevertheless,  madam/'  continued  he,  "  it  is  fitting,  also, 
that  your  guilt  or  imprudence  should  likewise  be  expiated. 
Resolve,  therefore ;  you  too  must  die,  by  poison  or  by  this 
dagger — choose !''  The  duchess,  with  a  shriek  of  terrbr, 
begged  for  mercy,  throwing  herself  at  the  duke's  feet,  and 
solemnly  protesting  that  she  had  never  broken  her  marriage 
vow.  She  entreated  him  to  take  pity  on  their  children,  and 
declared  her  wiUingness  to  quit  Paris  and  retire  to  Nauteuil, 
or  to  their  Castle  of  Joinville.  The  tears  of  the  duchess, 
however,  failed  to  move  the  determination  of  her  husband, 
and  his  threats  at  length  compelled  her  to  take  the  bowl 
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which  he  presented,  and  drain  its  fatal  contents  to  the  dregs. 
The  duchess  then  fell  on  her  knees,  and,  oommeudiiig  her 
soul  to  Heaven,  prayed  that  at  least  a  priest  might  be  brought 
to  receive  her  confession,  and  administer  the  last  sacraments 
of  the  Church.     Guise  made  no  answer,  but  quitted  the 
chamber,  locking  the  door  after  him.     For  more  than  half 
an  hour  the  duchess  remained  alone,  a  prey  to  suspense  and 
apprehension,  and  so  prostrated  with  terror  that  she  had  not 
strength  to  move  firom  the  spot  where  the  duke  left  her  on 
her  knees.   At  the  expiration  of  this  interval.  Guise  returned 
to  the  apartment,  raised  his  wife  from  the  floor,  and  told  her 
that  the  liquid  which  he  had  compelled  her  to  swallow  was 
not  poison,  but  simply  the  soup  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
take  on  retiring  to  rest,  and  that  her  fears  had  alone  pre- 
vented her  from  discerning  this  fact.   The  duke  then  avowed 
his  disbelief  of  the  reports  respecting  her  intimacy  with  St. 
M^rin,  but  added  that  her  own  levity  of  manner  had  given 
semblance  to  the  truth  of  them.    He  bade  her  heed  well  the 
lesson  of  that  night,  and  remember  that  if  she  deviated  ever 
so  little  from  that  line  of  conduct  which  became  the  consort 
of  Guise,  his  retribution  would  be  signal.     Finally,  the  duke 
commanded  his  wife  to  present  herself  on  the  following  morn- 
ing at  the  lever  of  Queen  Louise,  and  evince  no  emotion  un- 
becoming her  honour  and  his  own  when  the  fate  of  the  Count 
St.  M^rin  should  be  discussed.     Madame  de  Guise  obeyed 
her  husband  to  the  letter,  and  thenceforth  none  of  the  fri- 
volous throng  presumed  to  incur  the  vengeance  of  Guise. 

The  bitterest  invectives  were  written  in  condemnation  of 
the  culpable  weakness  of  Henry  III.  for  these  scions  of  great 
houses  who  devoted  themselves  to  his  service,  who  kept 
watch  and  ward  over  him,  and  protected  him  with  their 
swords.  Undaunted  by  danger  in  any  shape,  those  royal 
minions  dealt  or  received  the  death-stroke,  fighting  hand-to- 
hand  with  their  daggers  in  the  cause  of  their  lord  and  master, 
like  the  Dukes  d'Epernon  and  Joyeuse,  to  whom  the  infa- 
tuated king  abandoned  the  whole  administration;  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  privileges,  like  Quelus,  Schomberg,  and 
Maugiron ;  for  their  ladies,  like  St.  M^rin,  so  insanely  in 
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lo?6  with  the  Duchesd  of.  Ouise.     On  learning  the  death  of 

j  St.  M%rin^  Henry  of  Navarre — who  unhappily^  in  his  mar- 

■  riage  with  the  licentious  Marguerite  de  Vatois^  had  no  less 

eaose  of  grief  against  the  minions  than  Henry  of  Guise — 

,  exchdmed  excitedly^  ^'  That's  the  fashion  in  which  to  accoutre 

those  little  figged*up  gallants^  whose  sole  amusement  is  to 

dangle  after  the  princesses  of  the  court/' 

It  ifi  highly  satisfactory  to  read  that  most  of  these  men  of 
hlood  and  lawless  violence  perished  by  untimely  deaths.   The 
king^  during  the  absence  of  his  brother  in  England  in  1578 
— ^whither  he   secretly  went  to  present  himself  to  Queen 
Elizabeth  as  a  suitor  for  her  hand^  the  parties  being  respec- 
tively of  the  ages  of  forty-five  and  twenty*five — determined  to 
avenge  on  Bussy  the  misdemeanours  which  had  so  long  pro* 
voked  his  hatred.     At  this  time  Bussy  was  carrying  on  an 
intrigue  with  the  wife  of  the  Count  de  Montsoreau^  grand 
fauntsoaan  to  the  Duke  of  Anjou.    Bussy  had  written  a  letter 
to  his  master,  detailing  the  course  of  this  intrigue  in  jocular 
terms^  and  in  which  he  used  the  expression,  "  that  he  had 
at  length  completely  lured  the  grand  huntsman's  hind  into 
his  net."     This  letter  the  duke  handed  the  king,  who  re- 
tained it.     Soon  after  the  duke  had  set  sail,  Henry  sent 
for  Montsoreau,  and  placed  Bussy's  epistle  in  his  hands. 
The  count  thereupon  returned  home,  and,  holding  a  poniard 
to  his  wife's  throat,  forced  her  to  write  to  Bussy,  appointing 
an  interview  with  him  at  the  solitary  castle  of  La  Coutan- 
eiere,  not  far  from  Saumur.     Bussy  fell  into  the  trap.     On 
being  admitted  to  the  chamber  of  tiie  countess,  be  was  there 
encountered  by  her  husband  and  a  band  of  men-at  arms.    A 
fierce  fight  ensued,  in  which  the  high  courage  and  formidable 
fikill  of  Bussy  long  prevailed  against  his  numerous  assailants. 
Finding  himself  at  length  growing  weak  from  loss  of  bloody 
he  suddenly  sprang  from  the  window,  and  in  all  probability 
would  have  made  good  his  escape,  had  not  his  doublet  caught 
upon  an  iron  hook  which  projected  from  the  wall  beneath. 
Before  he  could  extricate  himself,  Montsoreau  rushed  upon 
him^  and,  thrusting  his  sword  through  the  body  of  Bussy  as 
he  hung  suspended  over  the  courtyard,  effectually  avenged 
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his  honour  by  that  minion's  death.  This  sanguinary  deed 
produced  no  more  sensation  at  court  than  was  evinced  by 
the  penning  of  a  few  epigrams ;  nor  could  Bussy's  relatives^ 
powerful  as  they  were,  procure  the  prosecution  of  his  mur- 
derer. Brantome,  indeed^  asserts  that  the  king  himself 
directly  urged  Montsoreau  to  avenge  his  honour^  and  not 
only  promised  him  immunity  after  the  contemplated  crime^ 
but  a  liberal  recompence  if  he  succeeded  in  slaying  De  Bussy.* 
The  French  nobility^  as  might  be  expected^  did  not  silently 
nor  without  remonstrance  witness  the  aggrandizement  of  the 
king's  chief  &vourites.  When  Henry  married  Joyeuse  to 
Marguerite  de  Lorraine^  the  queen's  sister,  the  suits  they 
wore  were  exactly  alike,  each  costing  10,000  crowns.  The 
nuptial  festivities  were  kept  up  for  seventeen  successive  days, 
at  a  cost  to  the  king  of  1,200,000  crowns.  Nor  was  this 
all  the  favour  shown  to  the  refined  and  intellectual  Joyeuse. 
A  few  days  after  his  betrothal  he  was  made  Governor  of 
Normandy,  and  High  Chamberlain  of  the  Court.  These 
things  done,  Henry  set  about  providing  a  still  greater 
fEivourite,  La  Valette,  with  a  wife  and  fortune.  This  young 
nobleman  was  created  Duke  d'Epemou,  with  precedence  above 
all  other  peers,  excepting  those  of  royal  or  of  sovereign  de- 
scent, and  the  Duke  de  Joyeuse ;  and  to  this  was  added,  as 
an  appanage,  the  county  of  Epernon,  which  Henry  purchased 
expressly  from  the  King  of  Navarre.  Protest  after  protest 
was  now  made  by  the  nobles  against  the  precedence  so  un- 
justly granted  to  the  favourites  Joyeuse  and  Epernon;  and 
Montmorency  and  other  men  of  high  rank  refused  to  meet 
the  minions  in  any  assembly,  public  or  private.  Lampoons 
and  satires  were  rife,  and  "  Le  Nogaret,"t  as  Epernon  was 
insultingly  called,  was  compared  to  Oavestou,  the  fsivourite 
of  Edward  II.  of  England ;  and  the  parallel  ended  by  pre- 
dicting for  him  the  same  wretched  fisite.  The  justice  of  such 
strictures  will  be  admitted  when  we  find  the  king  conferring 
on  this  rapacious  man  the  sum  of  400,000  francs  to  purchase 

*  A  powerful  tragedy  was  written  upon  the  career  and  fiite  of  this  hectoring 
favourite  by  the  English  dramatist,  George  Chapman,  iu  1613. 

f  M.  d'Epenion  was  aon  of  the  Marquis  do  Nogaret. 
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suitable  dress,  equipments,  and  furniture  for  bis  new  rank. 
When  the  Chancellor  Cheverney  remonstrated  against  this 
IsTisb  expenditure,  Henry,  after  commenting  on  the  valour  of 
Joyeuse,  who,  his  majesty  said,  bad  lost  seven  teeth  at  the 
sic^e  of  La  Fire,  replied,  "  Ah,  I  shall  become  wise  and 
thrifty  now  I  have  married  my  sons  V' 

France  had  now  become  a  scene  of  general  anarchy  and 
sanguinary  violence,  by  the  "  War  of  the  three  Henries,''  as 
it  was  styled.  Strange  that  these  three  Henries,  who  had 
been  companions  in  childhood,  who  were  at  the  head  of 
the  three  rival  houses  of  Yalois,  Bourbon,  and  Guise,  and 
were  chiefs  of  that  civil  war  called  after  their  names,  should 
all  three  be  &ted  to  die  by  the  hand  of  the  assassin !  Henry 
HI.,  prompted  by  the  evil  counsel  of  his  prime  favourite, 
IVEpemon,  secretly  formed  the  design  of  assassinating  the 
Duke  of  Ouise.  On  the  morning  succeeding  the  mournftd 
night  of  that  prince's  murder  in  the  Castle  of  Blois,  the 
king  entered  his  mother's  chamber  at  an  early  hour, 
''  Madam,"  he  cried,  '^  congratulate  me ;  I  am  once  more 
King  of  France,  for  this  morning  I  have  put  to  death  the 
King  of  Paris  I"  The  queen-mother  in  great  agony — ^for 
she  was  then  on  her  death-bed — raised  herself  in  a  sitting 
posture : — "  Do  you  indeed  know  what  you  have  done,  my 
son  ?  God  grant  you  may  find  that  you  have  done  well !" 
Dating  from  that  hour,  Henry  was  no  longer  King  of  France. 
The  deed  of  blood  was,  in  the  significant  words  of  Fouch^^ 
"worse  than  a  crime,  it  was  a  blunder."  The  Nemesis 
quickly  followed  by  the  knife  of  the  monk  Clement. 

The  death-bed  of  Henry  presented  a  singular  scene.  On  the 
one  side  sat  his  successor,  Henry  of  Navarre ;  on  the  other 
stood  a  group  of  his  dejected  favourites,  with  despair  upon 
their  faces — but  less  concerned,  probably,  for  the  king's  suf- 
ferings than  for  the  impending  loss  of  that  court  favour  and 
influence  which  they  anticipated  under  the  sway  of  a  soldier- 
king  who  only  rewarded  the  deserving. 

Such  was  the  tragic  and  miserable  termination  of  the 
royal  dynasty  of  Valois,  which  had  given  thirteen  sovereigns 
to  France,  and  had  filled  the  throne  during  a  period  of  two 
hundred  and  sixty-one  years. 


SodoD/x  ring  wHh  CMiieo  head  of  Qnen  EUnbeth,  in  the 
the  Ber.  Lard  John  Thjnna.* 


CHAPTER  VI, 

THE    FAVOURITES    OF    ELIZABETH    TUDOR. 

LBICBSTEft &ALBIOH — HATTON — B88BX — ^BLOUNT. 

THE  character  and  career  of  Elizabeth  Tudor'a  most  distin- 
guished Favonrites  are  sufficiently  well  known  in  history  to 
be  dwelt  upon  in  detail ;  yet  Leicester  and  Hatton^  Raleigh 
and  Essex  form  so  brilliant  a  group  at  the  courts  and  figure 
so  conspicuously  throughout  the  reign  of  England's  greatest 
queen,  that  certain  salient  points  in  the  courtier  life  of  each 
irresistibly  present  themselves  in  illustration  of  our  subject. 

Few  sovereigns  have  known  better  how  to  prize  both 
mental  and  external  attributes  than  the  vain,  self-loving,  but 
discerning  Elizabeth.  The  instance  of  Leicester,  however, 
forms  a  striking  exception  to  her  ordinary  discrimination. 
"  History,''  justly  remarks  Lodge,  **  to  its  lamentable  dis- 
credit, invariably  asserts,  in  the  same  breath,  his  wickedness 
and  the  wisdom  of  his  royal  patroness ;— one  of  these 
verdicts  must  be  false.'' 

The  daughters  of  the  royal  families  of  England  had  at  all 
times  intermarried  with  subjects.  It  need  not  surprise  os, 
therefore,  to  find  nobles  aspiring  to  the  hand  of  Elizabeth. 
The  Earl  of  Arundel,  though  several  years  her  senior,  long 
cherished  hopes ;  Sir  William  Pickering,  a  man  possessed  of 

•  Thif  »  Mid  to  be  the  identiaa  ring  given  by  Queen  EUsebetih  to  £wxi 
and  to  Iktally  retained  by  Lady  Nottingham.  It  has  deicended  fixxn  lady 
Frances  Derereux,  Essex's  daughter,  in  unbroken  sncoesnon  from  mother  and 
daughter  to  the  present  posseaor.  The  ring  is  gold,  the  ndes  engniTed,  sad 
the  inside  of  bine  enamel.— Labarte,  Art^  qftke  Middle  4^«r. 
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beauty  of  person^  caltivation  of  mind,  and  great  taste  jn  thd 
arts,  wa»  for  some  time  thought  to  stand  high  in  the  favour 
of  the  maiden  queen.  But  all  were  eclipsed  by  the  claims 
of  Robert  Dudley.  At  Elizabeth's  entrance  into  London  as 
queen,  he  appeared  in  her  train  as  Master  of  the  Horse,  and 
wealth  and  honours  were  speedily  showered  upon  him. 

Though  Elizabeth  had  replied  to  the  respectful  but  urgent 
address  of  her  first  parliament — spraying  her  to  make  choice 
of  a  husband — ^that  she  regarded  herself  as  solemnly  espoused 
to  her  kingdom  at  her  coronation,  and  that  she  viewed  her 
subjects  as  her  children,  and  desired  no  fairer  remembrance 
of  her  to  go  down  to  posterity  than  the  inscription  on  her 
tomb—''  Here  lies  Elizabeth,  who  lived  and  died  a  maiden 
queen,'' — yet  some  contrary  expression  to  Dudley  may  have 
led  him  to  entertain  hopes  of  her  hand.     Few,  we  should 
think,  but  such  writers  as  Sanders  and  Lingard  will  ascribe 
wantonness  to  Elizabeth.      In  fact,  with  all  her  dignity  and 
greatness  of  mind,  she  was  by  nature  a  coquette ;  she  loved 
admiration,  and  she  had  inherited  her  father's  partiality  for 
handsome  attendants ;  like  him,  too,  she  was  apt  to  indulge 
in  a  coarse,  and  what  might  seem  to  us  an  indelicate,  fami- 
liarity in  language  and  action,  which  malicious  minds  could 
easily  misinterpret.        It  is  mere  calumny   to  accuse   the 
queen  of  any  improper  familiarity  with  ^Dudley.     They  had 
been  intimate  from  childhood ;  they  were  born  on  the  same 
day  and  hour ;  and  Dudley  had  rendered  her  many  services 
whilst  she  was  princess,  and  a  prisoner  in  her  sister's  handg. 
These  circumstances  will  perhaps  adequately  account  for  bei- 
early  and  continued  partiality  for  Dudley,  and  his  rapid  aud 
splendid  advance  to  fortune. 

Though  Elizabeth  might  have  been  sincere  in  herresolve  not 
to  marry^  of  this  Dudley  might  have  been  altogether  scepticaL 
That  be,  however,  aspired  to  her  hand,  and  with  a  boldness 
unknown  to  all  other  competitors,  is  certain  ;  and  that,  to  in- 
sure at  least  the  possibility  of  obtaining  it,  he  compassed  the 
murder  of  his  first  wife.  Amy  Robsart,  is  scarcely  doubtfuL 
It  is  possible  that  slander,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  remarks,  may 
have  blackened  the  character  of  Leicester  with  darker  shades 
than  really  belonged  to  it.     But  the  almost  general  voice  of 
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the  times  attached  the  most  foul  suspicions  to  the  death  of 
the  unfortunate  countess,  more' especially  as  it  took  place  so 
very  opportunely  for  the  indulgence  of  her  husband's  ambi- 
tion.     The   equally  opportune  deaths   of  so   many  other 
persons  who  stood  in  the  path  of  his  grasping  desires,  or 
who  had  incurred  his  malice,  seem  to  leave  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  Leicester  dealt  in  that  most  horrible  mode  of 
assassination — secret    poison.     Scott   has   blended,   in    his 
admirable  but  heart-rending  novel  of  "  Kenilworth,''   the 
story  of  Amy  Robsart  with  that  of  Douglas  Howard,  Lady 
Sheffield,  whose  first  husband  died  of  a  severe  cold,  called 
by  the  scandalous  ''Leicester's  rheum/'      This  lady  bore 
Leicester  a  son  and  a  daughter ;  but  he  sedulously  kept 
their  supposed  marriage  a  secret,  allowing  her  at  the  same 
time  to  be  served  as  a  countess  in  her  chamber,  and  sub- 
scribing himself  her  *'  loving  husband."      After  this,  when 
he  publicly  married  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Essex  (whose 
husband  it  was  reported  he  had  also  poisoned),  these  two 
ladies  were  styled  Lord  Leicester's  two  ''  testaments,"  Lady 
Sheffield  being  the  old,    Lady  Essex  the  new.      His    first 
wife  still  asserting  her  claims,  he  had  an  interview  with  her 
in  Greenwich  Gardens,  where,  in  the  presence  of  witnesses, 
he  offered  her  700/.  a  year  to  desist  from  her  attacks ;  but 
she  still  persisting,  he  carried  his  vengeance  upon  her  so  far, 
that  she  was  obliged,  for  protection,  to  accept  the  hand  of 
Sir  Edmund  Stafford^-offering  as  an  excuse  for  this  virtual 
renunciation  of  her  claims,  that  she  had  had  potions  given  her 
which  took  away  het   hair    and    nails.*      With    aU  this, 
Leicester  assumed  the  character  of  a  saint.     ''  I  never," 
says  Naunton,  ''saw  letters  more  seeming  religious  than 
his."     The  bold  and  busy  politician.  Sir  Nicholas  Throck- 
morton, who  unexpectedly  quitted  Leicester's  party  for  that 
of  Burghley,  died  very  suddenly  in  the  earl's  house  one 
night  afler  supper ;  and  the  Countess  of  Lennox  (the  mode 
of  whose  royal  descent  presented  an  obstacle  to  the  possible 
inheritance  to  the  crown)   died,  with  strong  symptoms  of 
poison,  presently  after  having  received  a  visit  from  hinu 
Yet  this  bold,  bad  man,  who  offended  against  all  laws,  both 
•  "Biograpbia**'  art  Dadl^. 
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human  and  divine^  not  only  maintained  his  ground  through  a 
long  course  of  prosperity,  but  outwardly  rose  in  the  estima- 
tion of  Elizabeth  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life. 

It  is  doubtful^  however,  whether  Leicester  really  pos- 
sessed the  respect  of  Elizabeth  in  so  great  a  degree  as  her 
conduct  towards  him  seemed  to  imply.  Her  infatuation 
was  devoid  of  that  delicate  and  confiding  attachment  which 
alone  can  give  stability  to  such  ties.  This  was  apparent 
after  his  death,  when,  with  an  avidity  natural  to  her  coarse 
mind,  she  seized  upon  a  portion  of  his  goods,  which  were 
offered  to  public  sale,  in  order  to  repay  herself  for  some 
debt  due  from  the  deceased  nobleman.  While  to  the  world 
she  appeared  wholly  devoted  to  Leicester,  it  is  probable  that 
the  earl,  who  knew  the  female  character  well,  may  have  been 
conscious  of  the  insecurity  of  his  station  in  her  regard,  and 
of  the  hollowness  of  that  affection  which  followed  him  not 
to  the  tomb.  This  secret  rendered  him  peculiarly  sensitive 
to  the  dread  of  rivalship. 

When  Baleigh  first  appeared  at  court,  the  gleams  of  royal 
favour  were  sometimes  supposed  to  fall  abundantly  upon 
the  Earl  of  Sussex;  and  the  introduction  of  the  young  as-- 
pirant  to  the  especial  notice  of  the  queen  has  been  attributed 
equally  to  Sussex  as  to  his  avowed  enemy,  Leicester.     The 
features  of    Sir  Walter  Baleigh   were    moulded   with    the 
utmost  symmetry,  and  the  outline  of  manly  beauty  per- 
vaded the  whole  countenance.  He  had  a  noble  and  capacious 
forehead,  an  eye  beaming  with  intelligence,  softened  with  the 
shadows  of  profound  thought.     The  person  of  Baleigh  was 
admirably  proportioned  and  dignified,  his  height  being  nearly 
six  feet.    With  the  attractions  of  a  noble  figure,  he  studied  to 
combine  those  of  a  graceful  and  splendid  attire.     The  acute 
and  wary  Elizabeth  prized  these  adventitious  attributes  as 
highly  as  the  weakest  and  vainest  of  her  attendants.    During 
the  years  he  was  engaged  in  maritime  discovery  and  specu- 
lation, favours  and  distinctions,  whether  he  courted  them  or 
not,  were  lavishly  showered  upon  him.    But  on  the  discovery 
of  his  amour  with    Elizabeth  Throckmorton,  one   of  the 
queen's  maids  of  honour — an  offence  which,  though  he  made 
the  best  atonement  in  his  power  by  marrying  the  lady. 
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Elizabeth  punished  by  imprisoning  both  in  the  Tower  for 
many  months — the  sin  was  visited  by  the  queen,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  more  as  a  scandal  to  her  court,  and  an  offence  to  her 
own  paramount  charms,  than  as  a  dereliction  from  morality. 

The  handsome  Vice-Chamberlain  Hatton  was  as  jealous  of 
the  bra?e  and  enterprising  Raleigh,  as  Essex  was  afterwards  of 
the  young  and  blushing  but  manly  Blount.  The  elevation  of 
Hatton,  coupled  as  it  was  with  what  Lodge  euphemistically 
calls  '*  the  fantastic  singularity  of  the  incongruous  and  un- 
connected steps  by  which  he  ascended  *^ — meaning,  we  sup- 
pose, his  graceful  steps  in  the  brantle  and  gaiUarde — ^invest 
his  career  with  an  air  of  romance ;  while  our  utter  ignorance 
of  the  motives  which  induced  Elizabeth  thus  greatly  and 
strangely  to  distinguish  him,  involve  it  in  suitable  mjrstery. 
The  only  clue  afforded  us  is  the  silly  and  incredible  tale  that 
he  danced  himself  into  his  preferments — ^into  the  first  place 
in  the  cabinet,  and  to  the  supreme  seat  in  the  administration 
of  justice.  Did  this  remarkable  silence  on  a  point  of  history 
arise  from  fear,  or  prudence,  or  delicacy  ?  Hatton  was  one 
of  the  handsomest  and  most  accomplished  men  of  his  time ; 
and  the  conduct  of  Elizabeth  had  already  betrayed,  in  more 
than  one  instance,  the  extravagance  into  which  personal 
predilections,  of  a  nature  not  easy  to  be  defined,  were 
capable  of  leading  her.  Had  his  character  been  marked  by 
the  ambition  of  Leicester,  or  the  rashness  of  Essex,  the 
ground  of  his  good  fortune  would,  perhaps,  have  been  no 
less  evident  than  theirs.  Honest  Camden  tells  us,  with 
much  plainness,  that  **  being  young,  and  of  a  comely  tall- 
ness  of  body  and  amiable  countenance,  he  got  into  much 
favour  with  the  queen.*' 

Like  so  many  men  who  have  risen  to  the  highest  stations 
in  England,  Sir  Christopher  Hatton  owed  little  beside  the 
rank  of  gentleman  to  his  birth.  He  was  descended  from  a 
junior  line  of  the  very  ancient  house  of  Hatton  of  Hatton, 
in  Cheshire,  which  migrated  into  Northamptonshire,  and 
was  the  third  son  of  William  Hatton  of  Holdenby,  by  Alice 
daughter  of  Lawrence  Saunders,  of  Horringworth,  both  in  that 
county.     The  pedigree  of  Hatton  is  placed  beyond  records, 
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and  oonaequently  to  an  apocryphal  soarce.  He  was  born  in 
1539,  or  thereabouts,  and,  after  having  been  carefully  in- 
structed under  the  paternal  roof,  was  entered  a  gentleman 
commoner  of  St.  Mary's  Hall,  in  Oxford,  which  after  a  brief 
residence  he  quitted,  without  having  taken  a  degree,  to 
become  a  member  of  the  Society  of  the  Inner  Temple.  He 
does  not  appear  to  have  entered  that  Inn  with  a  view  of 
qualifying  himself  for  the  profession  of  the  law,  but  to  give 
him  ''  the  advantages  of  a  familiar  intercourse  with  men 
who  joined  to  deep  learning  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
world  and  of  the  arts  of  social  prudence/'  There  is  no 
record  of  his  practice  in  any  of  the  courts,  or  that  he  was 
ever  called  to  the  bar,  but  there  exists  ample  proof  that  he 
mixed  in  the  sports  of  his  fellow  students,  for  it  was  at  one 
of  those  partly  grotesque,  partly  romantic  entertainments 
which  at  that  time  the  Inns  of  Court  frequently  presented 
to  royalty,  that  he  first  attracted  the  notice  of  the  queen. 
''  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,''  Naunton  qaaintly  tells  us,  ''came 
into  the  court  as  Sir  John  Perrott's  opposite ;  as  Perrott 
was  used  to  say,  '  by  the  galliard,'  for  he  came  thither  as 
a  private  gentleman  of  the  Inns  of  Court  in  a  masque ;  and, 
for  his  activity  and  person,  which  was  tall  and  proportionable, 
taken  into  her  favour.'' 

Hatton's  first  step  on  the  ladder  of  court  promotion  was 
his  appointment  to  the  queen's  band  of  gentlemen  pensioners, 
at  that  time  embodying  fifty  young  men  of  the  best  families 
in  the  kingdom,  and  he  was  soon  placed  among  the  gentle- 
men of  her  privy  chamber. 

In  May,  1572,  Hatton  was  elected  a  knight  of  the  shire 
for  Northampton,  and  he  continued  to  represent  that  county 
until  he  became  Lord  Chancellor.  On  the  13th  of  July, 
Lord  Burghley  was  made  Lord  High  Treasurer;  Lord  Williiun 
Howard,  Lord  Privy  Seal;  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  Lord  Chamber- 
lain ;  and  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  Secretary  of  State.  On  the 
same  occasion  the  office  of  Captain  of  the  Guard  becoming 
Tacant  by  Sir  Francis  Knollys  being  made  Treasurer  of  the 
Household,  he  was  succeeded  by  Hatton,  who  still  retained 
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the  situation  of  gentleman  of  the  privy  chamber  and  ot 
gentleman  pensioner. 

Though  large  beneficial  grants  had  been  made  to  Hatton^ 
no  important  oflSce,  nor  any  honour — for  he  was  not  even 
knighted  until  five  years  after  this  period — ^had  been  conferred 
npon  him ;  yet  the  queen's  regard  for  him  was  so  notorious^ 
that  he  was  considered  to  rival  the  Earl  of  Leicester  in  her 
favour^  and  scandal  was  equally  rife  with  respect  to  them 
both.     The  earliest  allusion  that  has  been  found  to  these 
injurious  reports  shows  how  prevalent  they  mast  have  been. 
In  August,  1570,  several  persons  were  tried,  and  some  exe- 
cuted at  Norwich,  for  treasonable   speeches  and  designs. 
''  They  had  set  ont  four  proclamations,  one  was  touching  the 
wantonness  of  the  court ;"  and  one  of  the  conspirators  csdled 
Mersham,  having  said  that  "  My  Lord  of  Leicester  had  two 
children  by  the  queen,''  was  sentenced  to  lose  both  his  ears, 
or  pay  a  fine  of  one  hundred  pounds.     Among  the  traitorous 
speeches  of  a  person  called  Mather,  in  1571,  according  to 
Berney's  written  confession  to  Lmrd,   was,  that  the  queen 
''  desireth  nothing  but  to  feed  her  own  lewd  fantasy,  and  to 
<2ut  off  such  of  her  nobility  as   were   not   perfumed   and 
courtlike   to  please   her   delicate  eye,   and   place  such  as 
were  for  her  turn,  meaning  dancers,  and  meaning  you  my 
Lord  of  Leicester,  and  one  Mr.  Hatton,  whom  he  said  had 
more  recourse  unto  her  majesty  in  her  privy  chamber  than 
reason  would  suffer,  if  she  were  so  virtuous  and  well-inclined 
as  some  noiseth  her;  with  other  such  vile  words  as  I  am 
ashamed  to  speak,  much  more  to  write."     In  a  letter  from 
Archbishop  Parker  to  Lord  Burghley  in  September^  1572,  he 
says  he  was  credibly  informed  that  some  man  had,  in  his 
examination  by  the  Mayor  of   Dover  and  Mr.   Sommers^ 
uttered  ''most  shameful  words  against  her  (the  queen),namely, 
that  the  Earl  of  Leicester  and  Mr.  Hatton  should  be  such 
towards  her  as  the  matter  is  so  horrible  that  they  would  not 
write  down  the  words,  bnt  would  have  uttered  them  in  speech 
to  your  lordship  if  ye  could  have  been  at  leisure." 

But  there  were  far  more  distinguished  and  more  virulent 
calumniators  of  the  queen  than  these  obscure  people. 
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The  letter  of  Mary  Stuart^  containing  accusations  against 
her  royal  cousin  of  undue  intimacy  with  Leicester  and 
Hattoiiy  has  excited  such  wide-spread  controversy^  that  we 
shall  pass  it  over  among  others  which  occupy  similar  debat- 
able ground. 

In  1586^  Elizabeth  granted  to  Hatton  and  his  heirs  the 
island  of  Purbeck,  in  Dorsetshire^  and  in  the  same  year  named 
him  as  one  of  her  commissioners  for  the  trial,  or  rather  for 
the  conviction  of  the  Queen  of  Scots.  The  beautiful  but 
unfortunate  Stuart  was  strongly  worked  upon  by  the  insinua- 
tions of  the  Vice-Chamberlain  Hatton.  This  favourite  of 
her  royal  rival  and  cousin^  and  presumed  confidant  of  his 
misti^^s  intentions^  conjured  Queen  Mary  to  reply^  lest  her  i^ 

silence  should  be  held  as  a  confession  of  her  guilty  and  I 

judgment  be  proceeded  with  in  her  absence.  I 

"  You  are  accused/'  said  he,  *'  but  not  condemned,  to  j 

have    conspired    the   destruction  of   our   lady   and    queen  ,| 

anointed.     You  are,  it  is  true,  a  queen,  but  the  royal  dignity  \ 

does  not  except  its  possessor  from  replying  to  the  imputation  i 

of  a  crime,  such  as  neither  the  civil  nor  the  canon  law,  nor  || 

the  law  of  nations,  nor  the  law  of  nature,  could  save  from 
prosecution.  If  you  are  innocent,  you  wrong  your  reputa- 
tion in  avoiding  trial.  You  protest  yourself  to  be  innocent, 
but  Queen  Elizabeth  thinketh  otherwise,  and  that  not  with- 
out ground,  and  is  heartily  sorry  for  the  same.  If  you  are 
innocent,  the  queen's  commissioners,  who  are  just  and 
prudent  men,  are  ready  to  hear  you  according  to  equity, 
with  favour,  and  will  rejoice  with  all  their  hearts  at  your 
making  your  innocence  apparent.  Believe  me,  the  queen 
lierself  will  be  transported  with  joy,  who  affirmed  to  me,  at 
my  coming  from  her,  that  never  anything  befel  her  that 
troubled  her  more  than  that  you  should  be  charged  with  such 
xmsdemeanours.  Therefore,  lay  aside  the  bootless  claim  of 
privilege  of  royal  dignity,  which  cannot  now  avail  you; 
appear  in  court ;  maintain  your  innocence,  do  not  lay  your- 
self open  to  suspicion  by  avoiding  the  trial,  and  stain  your 
reputation  with  an  eternal  blot  and  aspersion.''* 

•  Cftmden.    HowaU*8  '<  State  Trials,"  voL  i  p.  1171. 
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Burghley  added^  that  they  would  proceed  against  her  next 
day,  even  in  her  absence.  Pondering,  therefore,  Hatton's' 
advice,  after  a  night  passed  in  all  the  torture  of  uncertainty, 
Mary  assented  to  appear  before  her  judges.  Hatton  sat 
among  the  other  gentlemen  of  the  Privy  Council,  bnt, 
ostensibly,  took  no  other  part  in  it. 

In  the  following  year,  1587,  to  the  astonishment  of  every- 
one, Hatton  being  no  lawyer,  nor  ever  even  called  to  the  bar, 
was  appointed  Lord  High  Chancellor,  unluckily  succeeding 
in  that  great  oflSce  Bromley,  a  lawyer  of  the  highest  fame ; 
and  as  though  to  crown  properly  the  heterogeneous  favours 
which  had  been  already  bestowed  on  him,  was,  on  the  23rd 
of  May  in  the  succeeding  year,  installed  a  Knight  of  the 
Garter.  Camden  informs  us  rather  improbably,  that  Hatton 
was  advanced  to  the  office  of  the  Great  Seal  by  the  "  court 
arts  of  some,  that  by  his  absence  from  the  court,  and  the 
troublesome  discharge  of  so  great  a  place,  which  they  thought 
him  not  able  to  undergo,  his  favour  with  the  queen  might 
flag  and  grow  less.'' 

In  the  High  Court  of  Chancery  he  was  naturally  enough 
received  with  cold  and  silent  disdain,  and  we  are  told  that 
the  barristers  for  a  time  declined  to  plead  before  him.  But 
the  gentleness  of  his  temper,  and  general  urbanity  of  his 
manners,  soon  overcame  those  difficulties,  while  the  earnest- 
ness and  honesty  with  which  he  evidently  applied  the  whole 
force  of  a  powerful  mind  to  qualify  himself  for  his  high 
office,  gradually  attracted  to  him  the  esteem  of  the  public. 
"  He  executed,''  says  Camden,  "  the  place  with  the  greatest 
state  and  splendour  of  ahy  that  we  ever  saw,  and  what  he 
wanted  in  knowledge  of  the  law  he  laboured  to  make  good 
by  equity  and  justice." 

The  notoriety  of  Elizabeth's  incontinence  was  alleged  by 
the  Duke  of  Anjou  as  his  reason  for  refusing  to  marry  her ; 
and  one  of  Lord  Burghley's  objections  to  her  marrying 
Leicester  was,  that ''  it  would  be  thought  that  the  slanderous 
speeches  of  the  earl  with  the  queen  have  been  true." 

Extraordinary  evidence  on  this  delicate  subject  is  aflbrded 
by  the  following  letter  to  Hatton,  from  his  friend  Edward 
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Jyjer,  written  from  Dover^  and  by  the  still  more  remarkable 
letters  from  Hatton  to  the  queen.  The  letter  from  Dyer 
proves^  says  Sir  Harris  Nicholas^  that  whatever  may  have 
been  the  nature  of  Elizabeth's  regard  for  Hatton,  it  was  per- 
fectly well  known  to  his  friends;  and  that,  a  rival  having 
appeared,  Hatton  was  thrown  into  the  shade.  He  therefore 
consulted  Dyer  as  to  the  means  of  maintaining  or  recovering 
his  position  in  the  queen's  favour.  Finding  that  Hatton 
contemplated  the  dangerous  plan  of  reproaching  Elizabeth 
for  the  change  in  her  sentiments,  Dyer  earnestly  advised  him 
not  to  adopt  so  perilous  a  course ;  and,  if  the  expressions 
used  by  Dyer  are  to  receive  their  usual  interpretation,  it  is 
difficult  to  disbelieve  the  reports  which  were  then  so  preva- 
lent. Hatton's  rival  was  apparently  the  young  and  eccentric 
Earl  of  Oxford,  who  had  lately  married  the  daughter  of  Lord 
Burleigh,  and  whom  he  cruelly  treated  in  revenge  for  her 
father  having  refused  his  request  to  intercede  with  the  queen 
for  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  As  Edward  de  Vere,  Earl  of 
Oxford^  besides  his  illustrious  descent,  was  distinguished  for 
the  same  personal  qualities  as  those  which  obtained  the  queen's 
favour  for  Hatton,  his  jealousy  is  not  surprising : — 

''MR.    DYEB   TO   MR.   HATTON. 

"  Sir, — ^Aflter  my  departure  from  you,  thinking  upon  your 
case,  as  my  dear  friend,  I  thought  good  to  lay  before  you 
mine  opinion  in  writing  somewhat  more  at  large  than  at  my 
last  conference  I  did  speak.  And  I  do  it  of  goodwill,  for 
you  need  no  counsel  of  mine  I  know  right  well.  But  one 
that  standeth  by  shall  see  more  in  the  game  than  one  that 
is  much  less  skilful,  whose  mind  is  too  earnestly  occupied. 
I  will  not  recite  the  argument,  or  put  the  case  as  it  were, 
for  it  ueedeth  not ;  but  go  to  the  reasons,  such  as  they  be. 
First  of  aU,  you  must  consider  with  whom  you  have  to  deal, 
and  what  we  be  towards  her;  who  though  she  do  descend 
very  much  in  her  sex  as  a  woman,  yet  we  may  not  forget 
ber  place^  and  the  nature  of  it  as  our  sovereign.  Now  if  a 
man,  of  secret  cause  known  to  himself,  might  on  common 
reason  challenge  it,  yet  if  the  queen  mislike  thereof^  the 
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world  followeth  the  sway  of  her  inclination ;  and  never  fall 
they  in  consideration  of  reason,  as  between  private  persons 
they  do.  And  if  it  be  after  that  rate  for  the  most  part  in 
causes  that  may  be  justified,  then  much  more  will  it  be  so 
in  causes  not  to  be  avouched.  A  thiug  to  be  had  on  regard  ; 
for  it  is  not  good  for  any  man  straitly  to  weigh  a  general 
disallowanoe  of  her  doings. 

"  That  the  queen  will  mislike  of  such  a  course,  this  is  my 
reason :  she  will  imagine  that  you  go  about  to  imprison  her 
fancy,  and  to  warp  her  grace  within  your  disposition ;  and 
that  will  breed  despite  and  hatred  in  her  towards  you :  and 
so  you  may  be  cast  forth  to  the  malice  of  every  envious 
person,  flatterer,  and  enemy  of  yours;  out  of  which  you 
shall  never  recover  yourself  clearly,  neither  your  friends,  so 
long  as  they  show  themselves  your  friends. 

"  But  if  you  will  make  a  proof  {par  ver  vramo,*  as  Spanish 
phrase  is)  to  see  how  the  queen  and  he  will  yield  to  it,  and 
it  prosper,  go  through  withal ;  if  not,  to  change  your  ooi\rse 
suddenly  into  another  more  agreeable  to  her  majesty,  I  can 
like  indifferently  of  that.  But  then  you  must  observe  this, 
that  it  be  upon  a  by-occasion,  for  else  it  were  not  convenient 
for  divers  reasons  that  you  cannot  but  think  upon. 

"  But  the  best  and  soundest  way  in  my  opinion  is,  to  put 
on  another  mind ;  to  use  your  suits  towards  her  majesty  in 
words,  behaviour,  and  deeds;  to  adLoowledge  your  duty, 
declaring  the  reverence  which  in  heart  you  bear,  and  never 
seem  deeply  to  condemn  her  frailties,  but  rather  joyfully  to 
commend  such  things  as  should  be  in  her,  as  though  they 
were  in  her  indeed ;  hating  my  Lord  of  Ctmf  in  the  queen's 
understanding  for  affection's  sake,  and  blaming  him  openly 
for  seeking  the  queen's  favour.  For  though  in  the  begin- 
ning when  her  majesty  sought  you  (afler  her  good  manner) 
she  did  bear  with  rugged  dealing  of  yours,  until  she  had 
what  she  fancied,  yet  now,  after  satiety  and  fulness,  it  will 
rather  hurt  than  help  you ;  whereas,  behaving  yourself  as  I 

•  Sie.    Query  Por  verrano  ?     A  Portugnese  proverb—**  To  aee  diyligU 
throogb  obflcurity.*' 

f  Query  OzftrdP 
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said  before,  yoar  place  shall  keep  you  in  wcHrsbip^  your 
presence  in  favour,  your  followers  will  stand  to  you,  at  least 
you  shall  have  no  bold  enemies,  and  you  shaU  dwell  in  the 
ways  to  take  all  advantages  wisely,  and  honestly  to  serve 
your  turn  at  times.  Marry,  thus  much  would  I  advise  you 
to  remember,  that  you  use  no  words  of  disgrace  or  reproach 
towards  him  or  any ;  that  he,  being  the  less  provoked,  may 
sleep,  thinking  all  safe,  while  you  do  awake  and  attend  your 
advantages. 

"  Otherwise  you  shall,  as  it  were,  warden  him  and  keep 
him  in  order ;  and  he  will  make  the  queen  think  that  he 
beareth  all  for  her  sake,  which  will  be  as  a  merit  in  her 
sight ;  and  the  pursuing  of  his  revenge  shall  be  just  in  all 
.  men^s  opinions,  by  what  means  soever  he  and  his  firiends 
shall  ever  be  able. 

*'  You  may  perchance  be  advised  and  encouraged  to  the 
other  way  by  some  kind  of  friends  that  will  be  glad  to  see 
whether  the  queen  will  make  an  apple  or  a  crab  of  you,  which, 
as  they  find,  will  deal  accordingly  with  you;  following  if  fortune 
be  good ;  if  not,  leave,  and  go  to  your  enemy :  for  such  kind 
of  friends  have  no  commodity  by  hanging  in  suspense,  but 
set  you  a  fire  to  do  off  or  on — all  is  one  to  them ;  rather 
liking  to  have  you  in  any  extremity  than  in  any  good  mean. 

"  But  beware,  not  too  late,  of  such  friends,  and  of  such 
88  make  themselves  glewe  between  them  and  you,  whether  it 
be  of  ignorance  or  practice.  Well,  not  to  trouble  you  any 
longer,  it  is  very  necessary  for  you  to  impart  the  effect  of 
this  with  your  best  and  most  accounted  friends,  and  most 
worthy  to  be  so ;  for  then  you  shall  have  their  assistance  every 
way ;  who  being  made  privy  of  your  council,  will  and  ought 
in  honour  to  be  partners  of  your  fortune,  which  God  grant  to 
be  of  the  best.  The  9th  of  October,  1572.  Your  assured 
poor  friend  to  command,  £dw.  Dyke.''* 

Though  there  is  no  date  to  the  following  letter  from 

*  Edward  Djer  wu  one  of  the  many  dependants  of  the  Earl  of  Ijeioester. 
He  was  oocanonally  employed  in  the  queen's  aervioey  and  was  rewarded  in  1696 
by  the  appointment  of  Chancellor  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  when  he  was 
Imighted;  and  died  about  1607. 
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Hatton  to  the  queen,  and  although  he  fell  under  her  dis- 
pleasure on  subsequent  occasions,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  it  was  written  at  this  period ;  and  it  shows  the  osten- 
sible  cause  of  his  loss  of  faTOur.  It  is  saperscribed  with  this 
cipher  instead  of  the  proper  address : — 


.^ 


"  Madah, — In  striving  to  withstand  youc  violent  course 
of  evil  opinion  towards  me,  I  might  perhaps  the  more  offend 
you  because  the  truth  of  my  cause  disagreeth  with  the  rigour 
of  your  judgment.  But  the  bitterness  of  my  heart  in  humble 
complaints  I  trust  you  will  hear,  for  your  goodness  and  jus- 
tice sake.  May  it  therefore  please  you,  my  faults  are  said 
to  be  these :  unthankfulness,  covetousness,  and  ambition. 

"  To  the  first  I  speak  the  truth  before  Grod,  that  I  have 
most  entirely  loved  your  person  and  service ;  to  the  which, 
without  exception,  I  have  everlastingly  vowed  my  whole  life, 
liberty,  and  fortune.  Even  so  am  I  yours,  as,  whatever  God 
and  you  should  have  made  me,  the  same  had  been  your 
own ;  than  which  I  could,  nor  any  can,  make  larger  recom- 
pense. This  I  supposed  to  have  been  the  true  remuneration 
of  greatest  good  turns,  because  I  know  it  balanceth  in  weight 
the  greatest  good  wills.  Neither  hath  the  ceremony  of 
thanksgiving  any  way  wanted,  as  the  world  will  right  Ailly 
witness  with  me;  and  therefore  in  righteousneto  I  most 
humbly  pray  you  condemn  me  not.  Spare  your  poor 
prostrate  servant  from  this  pronounced  vengeance. 

''To  the  second,  I  ever  found  your  largess  before  my 
lack,  in  such  plenty  as  I  could  wish  no  more,  so  that  by 
craving  I  never  argued  myself  covetous ;  if  any  other  way  it 
appeared,  let  it  be  of  foUy  and  not  of  evil  mind  that  so  I 
have  erred:  yet  God  knoweth  I  never  sought  nor  wished 
more  wealth  than  to  live  worthily  in  your  most  sacred  ser- 
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▼ige^  without  mixture  of  auy  other  opiuion,  purpose  or  matter. 
I  trusty  therefore^  in  your  holy  heart  this  truth  shall  have 
his  settled  place.     Ood  for  his  mercy  grant  it  may  so  be. 

''  To  the  thirds  Gt>d  knoweth  I  never  sought  place  but  to 
serve  you ;  though  indeed^  to  shield  my  poor  self^  both  nature 
and  reason  would  have  taught  me  to  ask  reAige  at  your  strong 
and  mighty  hand.  These  late  great  causes  that  most  displeased 
your  nobles^  as  of  the  Duke  of  N.  and  Q.  of  S.^*  the  Acts 
of  Parliament  for  religion^  and  other  strange  courses  in  these 
things  taken,  were  all  laid  on  my  weak  shoulders ;  under  which 
when  I  shall  fall,  behold  then  the  wretched  man  how  he 
shall  pass  all  pointed  at.  But  to  my  purpose,  if  ever  I 
inordinately  sought  either  honour,  or  riches,  place,  calling, 
or  dignity,  I  pray  to  God  that  hell  might  swallow  me. 
Believe  not,  I  humbly  beseech  you  for  your  wisdom  and 
worthiness,  the  tale  so  evil  told  of  your  most  faithful :  be 
not  led  by  lewdness  of  others  to  lose  your  own,  that  truly 
loveth  you.  These  most  unkind  conceits  most  wonderfully 
wring  me :  reserve  me  more  graciously  to  be  bestowed  on 
some  hououraUe  enterprise  for  you;  and  so  shall  I  die  a 
most  joyful  man  and  eternally  bound  to  you. 

''  But  would  God  I  might  win  you  to  think  well  according 
with  my  true  meaning ;  then  should  I  acquiet  my  mind,  and 
serve  you  with  joy  and  further  hope  of  goodness.  I  ask 
right  of  Her  will  do  no  wrong ;  and  yet  this  hard  hap  doth 
follow  me,  that  I  must  make  prayer  for  the  blessing  that 
every  man  hath  without  demand  or  asking.  I  fear  your  too 
great  trouble  in  reading  this  blotted  letter.  I  will  therefore 
with  my  most  dutiful  submission  pray  for  your  long  and 
happy  life.     I  pray  God  bless  you  for  ever. 

''  Your  despairing  most  wretched  bondman, 

"Ch.  Hatton." 

Early  in  May,  1673,  Hatton  was  seriously  ill,  and  how- 
ever  much  the  queen's  regard  for  him  may  have  been 
lessened,  his  indisposition  certainly  revived  her  affection. 

*  Duke  of  KorfoUc  and  Qaeen  of  Scots. 
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On  the  11th  of  that  month  Mr.  Gilbert  Talbot  wrote  a  letter 
to  his  father^  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury^  filled  with  news ;  and 
it  affords  so  much  curious  information  on  the  state  of  the 
court  that  a  few  sentences  will  be  extracted^  besides  the  one 
immediately  relating  to   Hatton: — ''My  Lord  Treasurer, 
even  after  the  old  manner^  dealeth  with   matters  of  the 
State  only,  and  beareth  himself  very  uprightly.     My  Lord 
Leicester  is  very  much  with  her  majesty,  and  she  aheweth 
the  same  great  good  affection  to  him  that  she  was  wont :  of 
late,  he  hath  endeavoured  to  please  her  more  than  heretofore. 
There  are  two  sisters  now  in  the  court  that  are  very  far  in 
love  with  him,  as  they  have  been  long,  my  Lady  Sheffield, 
and  Frances  Howard  :*  they  of  like  striving  who  shall  love 
him  better  are  at  great  wars  together,  and  the  queen  thinketh 
not  well  of  them,  and  not  the  better  of  him ;  by  this  means 
there  is  spies  over  him.     My  Lord  of  SusaesL  goeth  with  the 
tide,  and  helpeth  to  back  others ;  but  his  own  credit  is  sober, 
considering  his  estate :  he  is  very  diligent  in  his  office,  and 
takes  great  pains.     My  Lord  of  Oxford  is  lately  grown  into 
great  credit ;  for  the  Queen's  Majesty  delighteth  more  in  his 
personage,  and  his  dancing  and  vaUantness,  than  any  other. 
I  think  Sussex  doth  back  him  all  that  he  can ;  if  it  were  not 
for  his  fickle  head,  he  would  soon  pass  any  of  them  shortly. 
My  Lady  Burghleyt  unwisely  has  declared  herself  (as  it  were) 
jealous,  which  is  come  to  the  queen's  ear ;  whereat  she  bath 
been  not  a  little  offended  with  her,  but  now  she  is  reconciled 
again.    At  all  these  love  matters  my  Ijord  Treasurer  winketfa, 
and  will  not  meddle  any  way.     Hatton  is  sick  still ;  it  is 
thought  he  will  very  hardly  recover  his  disease,  for  it  is 
doubted  it  is  in  his  kidneys :  the  queen  goeth  every  day  to 
see  how  he  doth.     Now  is  there  devices,  chiefly  by  Leicester 
(as  I  suppose)  and  not  without  Burghley's  knowledge,  how 
to  make  Mr.  Edward  Dyer  as  great  as  ever  was  Hatton ; 
for  now,  in  this  time  of  Hatton's  sickness,  the  time  is  con- 
venient.    It  is  brought  thus  to  pass.     Dyer  lately  was  sick 

^  Daughter!  of  William  Lord  Howard  of  Eflhighain.    The  Earl  of  Ldoester 
married  the  former,  and  the  Earl  of  Hertford  the  latter. 

f  The  Earl  of  Ozford'a  mother-in-law. 
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of  a  oonsamption^  in  great  danger;  a,uA,  as  your  lordship 
knoweth^  he  hath  been  in  displeasure  these  two  years :  it 
was  made  the  queen  believe  that  his  sickness  came  because 
of  the  continuance  of  her  displeasure  towards  him,  that, 
unless  she  would  forgive  him,  he  was  like  not  to  recover ; 
and  hereupon  her  Majesty  hath  forgiven  him,  and  sent  unto 
him  a  very  comfortable  message :  now  he  is  recovered  agidn, 
and  this  is  the  beginning  of  this  device.  These  things  I 
learn  of  such  young  fellows  as  myself/'^ 

On  the  23rd  of  May,  Lord  Talbot  informed  his  father 

that  the  queen  was  desirous  of  making  a  progress  to  Bristol, 

but  that  it  was  wished  to  dissuade  her  from  going  so  far 

on  account  of  the  unseasouableness  of  the  weather ;  and  he 

added,  '^Mr.   Hatton,  by  reason  of  his  great  sickness,  is 

minded   to  go  to  the  Spa  for  the  better  recovery  of  his 

health.'^t     On  the  29th  of  May,  an  order  was  signed  by 

the  Privy  Council  for  allowing   Hatton  "  to  pass  over  the 

seas  for  the  better  recovery  of  his  health  ;"l  and  the  deep 

solicitude  which  the  queen  felt  about  him  was  shown  by 

her  causing  him  to  be  accompanied  by  Dr.  Talis,  the  eminent 

court  physician.     Hatton  took  leave  of  Elizabeth  on  the 

3rd  of  June,  and  few  letters  have  ever  been  published  more 

carious  than  those  written  by  him  to  her  majesty  during 

his  absence,  which  recently  for  the  first  time  saw  the  light. 

It  appears  that  she  had  given  him   the  singular  appellation 

of  "  Lids^'  or  '*  Lyddes  ;''§  but  he  sometimes  subscribed  his 

letters  with  a  cypher ;    and  that  those  which  he  wrote  to  her 

had  no  other  address  than  another  cipher.     The  style  of 

his  correspondence  is  that  of  an  ardent  and  successful  lover, 

separated  by  distance  and   illness  from  a  mistress,  xather 

than  that  of  a  subject  to  his  sovereign. 

On  the  5th  of  June,  Hatton  wrote  the  following  reply  to 
soine  letters  which  he  had  received  from  the  queen,  though 
only  two  days  had  elapsed  since  he  quitted  her  presence : — 

•  Shrewsbury  Papers  in  the  College  of  Arms.    F.  Fo.  79. 
f  Hooter's  "  History  of  llallamshire."  t  Privy  Cooocil  Books. 

§  Some  exprbssioos  io  his  letters  tend  to  show  that  the  oAme  was  **  lids^ — 
t'.€u,  "  qrelids;"  Aod  if  eo,  Hatton's  were  perhaps  peooliar. 
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'^  If  I  could  express  my  feelings  of  your  gracious  letters, 
I  should  utter  unto  you  matter  of  strange  effect.  In  read- 
ing of  them^  with  my  tears  I  blot  them.  In  thinking  of 
them  I  feel  so  great  comfort,  that  I  find  cause,  as  God 
knoweth,  to  thank  you  on  my  knees.  Death  had  been 
much  more  advantage  than  to  win  health  and  life  by  so 
loathsome  a  pilgrimage. 

**  The  time  of  two  days  hath  drawn  me  further  firom  you 
than  ten,  when  I  return,  can  lead  me  towards  you.  Madam, 
I  find  the  greatest  lack  that  ever  poor  wretch  sustained. 
No  death,  no,  not  hell,  no  fear  of  death  shall  ever  win  of 
me  my  consent  so  far  to  wrong  myself  again  as  to  be  absent 
from  you  one  day.  God  grant  my  return.  I  will  perform 
this  vow.  I  lack  that  I  live  by.  The  more  I  find  this 
lack,  the  further  I  go  from  you.  Shame  whippeth  me  for- 
ward. Shame  take  them  that  counselled  me  to  it.  The  life 
(as  you  well  remember)  is  too  long  that  loathsomely  lasteth. 
A  true  saying,  madam.  Believe  him  that  hath  proved  it 
The  great  wisdom  I  find  in  your  letters,  with  your  country 
counsels  are  very  testable,  but  the  last  word  is  worth  the 
bible.  Truth,  truth,  truth.  Ever  may  it  dwell  in  you. 
I  will  ever  deserve  it.  My  spirit  and  soul  (I  feel)  agreeth 
with  my  body  and  life,  that  to  serve  you  is  a  heaven,  bat  to 
lack  you  is  more  than  helPs  torment  unto  them.  My  heart 
is  full  of  woe.  Pardon  (for  God's  sake)  my  tedious  writing. 
It  doth  much  diminish  (for  the  time)  my  grief.  I  will 
wash  away  the  faults  of  these  tears  with  the  drops  fit>m 
your  poor  Lydds  and  so  inclo6e  them.  Would  God  I  were 
with  you  but  for  one  hour.  My  wits  are  overwrought  with 
thoughts.  I  find  myself  amazed.  Bear  with  me,  my  most 
dear  sweet  lady.     Passion  overcometh  me.     I  can  write  no 
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more.  Love  me,  for  I  love  you.  God,  I  beseech  thee 
witness  the  same  on  the  behalf  of  thy  poor  servant.  Live 
for  ever.  Shall  I  utter  this  familiar  term  (farewell)  ?  yea, 
ten  thousand  thousand  farewells.  He  speaketh  it  that  most 
dearly  loveth  you.  I  hold  you  too  long.  Once  again  I 
crave  pardon,  and  so  bid  your  own  poor  Lidds  farewell. 
1578,  June. 

"  Your  bondman  everlastingly  tied, 

'*  Ch.  Hatton.''* 

The  faithful  historian  Camden  records,  that — "  Hatton 
was  a  man  of  a  pious  nature,  and  of  an  opinion  that  in 
matters  of  religion  neither  fire  nor  sword  was  to  be  used ; 
a  great  reliever  of  the  poor,  and  of  sanguine  bounty  and 
munificence  to  students  and  learned  men,  for  which  reason, 
those  of  Oxford  chose  him  Chancellor  of  their  University .'' 
He  succeeded  the  favourite,  Leicester,  in  that  dignified  office, 
in  September  1588. 

His  death  on  the  20th  of  November,  1591,  has  been 
ascribed  in  great  measure  to  the  harshness  and  sudden- 
ness with  which  Elizabeth  demanded  the  instant  payment  of 
a  great  sum  in  his  hands,  arising  from  the  collection  of  first- 
fruits  and  tenths.  "  He  had  hopes,''  says  Camden,  in 
regard  to  the  favour  he  was  in  with  her,  "  she  would  have 
forgiven  him ;  but  she  could  not,  having  once  sent  him 
down,  raise  him  up  again,  though  she  visited  him,  and 
endeavoured  to  comfort  him.''  He  died  a  bachelor,  and  was 
buried  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

*'  He  was  a  gentleman,"  says  Sir  Bobert  Naunton,  *'  that 
besides  the  graces  of  his  person  and  dancing,  had  also  the 
adjectaments  of  a  strong  and  subtle  capacity:  one  that 
could  soon  learn  the  discipline  and  garb  both  of  the  times 
and  court.  The  truth  is,  he  had  a  large  proportion  of  gifts 
and  endowments,  but  too  much  of  the  season  of  envy,  and 
he  was  a  mere  vegetable  of  the  court,  that  sprung  up  at 
night,  and  sunk  again  at  his  noon." 

*  Antograpb  in  the  State  PAper  Office. 
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That  his  position  rendered  him  an  object  of  envy  cannot 
be  doubted ;  but  he  seems  to  have  made  more  friends  and 
fewer  enemies  than  any  other  Botal  Fatousitb. 

When  Leicester  began  to  dread  the  admncement  of  Baleigh, 
he  determined  to  oppose  his  career  by  the  introduction  of  a 
new  rival  in  the  person  of  his  stepson,  Robert  Devereux,  Earl 
of  Essex.  Although  inferior  to  Raleigh  in  natural  abilities, 
his  youth,  and  address,  and  spirit  soon  captivated  Elizabeth. 
The  queen  chose  this  young  man  of  twenty  to  command  her 
horse  at  a  moment  when  superior  military  skill  to  direct  the 
bravery  of  her  troops  was,  perhaps,  more  important  than  the 
wisdom  of  her  ministers  to  support  her  crown.  At  Tilbury 
she  ostentatiously  displayed  her  fondness  for  him  in  the  eyes 
of  the  whole  army,  and  decorated  him  for  his  bloodless  ser- 
vices with  that  splendid  order  of  knighthood,  the  Grarter, 
which  she  had  frequently  denied  to  the  best  and  noblest  of 
her  tried  servants.  Till  this  juncture,  Elisabeth  had  been 
able  to  conceal  that  extravagant  partiality  which  shortly 
after  astonished  all  Europe.  On  Leicester's  death,  in  the 
autumn  of  1588,  Essex  instantly  rose  to  a  measure  of  favour 
that  still  remains  a  most  remarkable  paradox  in  English 
history.  He  sought  it  not — ^it  pursued  him.  In  the  follow- 
ing spring  he  fled,  unpermitted,  from  court,  and  sailed,  a 
volunteer,  to  Portugal  with  Norris  and  Drake.  He  was 
recalled  by  the  Privy  Council ;  but  to  this  summons  Essex 
gave  no  heed,  and  did  not  present  himself  at  court  until  after 
the  receipt  of  a  threatening  letter  from  Elisabeth's  own  hand, 
commanding  his  return.  At  the  sight  of  him,  all  her  threats 
were  revoked ;  he  returned  to  new  grace,  not  to  injury  and 
punishment.  Elizabeth  admired  brave  men,  and  threw  into 
the  scale  of  his  merits  the  gallantry  with  which  he  had  fought 
during  his  absence. 

Essex  now  found  the  court  divided  by  the  factions  of  two 
competitors  for  the  queen's  favour — Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and 
Sir  Charles  Blount,  the  second  son  of  Lord  Mouutjoy,  a 
student  of  the  Inner  Temple,  whom  the  queen  had  singled 
out  from  among  the  spectators  as  she  dined  one  day  in  public, 
inquired  his  name,  gave  him  her  hand  to  kiss,  and  bade  him 
come  to  court.     This  was  suflScient  to  point  Blount  out  to 
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ftaleigli  as  a  riTal ;  but  Essex  assamed  a  proud  superiority 
over  them  both^  for  when  Raleigh  ventured  to  come  into 
eollision  with  him,  Elizabeth  ordered  him  to  leave  England, 
and  "  go  and  plant  his  12,000  acres  in  Ireland/' 

Blount  having  one  day  shown  his  superior  skill  in  a  tilt- 
ing match,  Elizabeth  bound  upon  his  arm  with  a  crimson 
ribbon  a  chess  queen  of  gold,  which  having  caught  the  eye 
of  Essex  as  Blount  left  the  presence,  the  prime  favourite 
exelaimed  aloud,  "Now  every  fool  must  have  his  favour/' 
The  pride  of  Blount  demand^  satisfaction  for  this  insult. 
They  fbught.  Essex  was  wounded  in  the  thigh.  When  the 
queen  heard  of  his  mishap,  she  swore  with  great  seeming 
wrath  that  "  some  one  or  other  should  take  him  down^  or 
there  would  be  no  ruling  him."  Still  the  queen's  vanity 
was  highly  gratified  with  the  conceit  that  her  beauty  had. 
been  the  ground  of  their  quarrel ;  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  speech  was  meant  to  disguise  her  real  senti- 
ments. Such  a  favourite  as  Essex  could  not  have  offended 
a  woman  of  Elizabeth's  character  by  contending  for  her  good 
graces. 

The  clandestine  marriage  of  Essex  with  Sir  Philip  Sidney's 
widow,  shortly  afterwards,  provoked  the  queen's  resentment 
to  the  uttermost,  though  she  dissembled,  and  ascribed  her 
anger  to  the  inequality  of  the  match,  by  which  she  alleged 
that  the  honour  of  the  earl  was  disparaged. 

After  his  return  from  Cadiz,  Essex  was  more  favourably 
received  by  Elizabeth  than  by  her  ministers,  whom  he  found 
inclined  to  censure  every  part  of  his  conduct  in  that  expedi- 
tion. The  earl  was  deeply  mortified,  and  his  royal  mistress, 
who  seems  to  have  shared  his  chagrin,  in  order  to  console 
him,  made  him  a  gift  for  life  of  the  Mastership  of  the  Ord« 
nance.  He  then  made  the  Island  voyage,  and  during  his 
absence  the  Admiral  Howard  had  been  created  Earl  of  Not- 
tingham, for,  as  his  patent  said,  the  reduction  of  Cadiz, 
which  was  ascribed  to  kU  good  service,  although  really  the 
merit  belonged  to  Essex.  This  affront  produced  a  disgust 
in  the  earl,  which  became  publicly  visible.  He  retired  into 
the  country,  pleading  illness  to  excuse  his  attendance  in  the 
parliament  then  sitting.     Elizabeth  again  appeased  him  by 
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raising  him,  in  December,  1597,  to  the  splendid  office  of  Earl 
Marshal  of  England.  Essex  now  appeared  in  the  character 
of  a  statesman,  for  which  he  possessed  every  qualification  but 
patience. 

The  natural  impetuosity  of  his  temper  now  caused  Essex 
frequently  to  treat  the  queen  with  rudeness  and  contempt, 
which  she  patiently  bore  till,  in  argument  on  the  affairs  of 
Ireland,  the  freedom  of  his  contradictions  proYoked  her  to 
strike  him,  and  he  fled  in  a  furious  rage  from  court.  Eliza- 
beth, however,  withdrew  him  with  difficulty  from  the  privacy 
of  home,  to  make  him  Grovemor  of  Ireland,  for  which  office 
he  was  singularly  unqualified. 

During  the  interval  which  preceded  his  departure  for  the 
seat  of  his  new  government,  Essex  evidently  gave  way  to  a 
moody  and  jealous  frame  of  mind,  that  prompted  the  petu- 
lant favourite  to  seek  relief  in  some  violent  outbreak.     An 
opportunity  presented  itself  at  one  of  the  last  festivities  of 
Elizabeth's  reign,  which  she  may  be  said  to  have  enjoyed 
through  the  fresh  contentions  to  which  it  gave  rise  between 
her  favourites.     On  the  celebration  of  the  queen's  birthday, 
Raleigh  appeared  in  the  tilt-yard  at  Westminster  with  a 
degree  of  splendour  which  roused  the  jealousy  of  Essex,  and 
stimulated  him,  as  it  is  said,  to  aim  at  the  deadly  injury  of 
the  knight  during  the  mimic  contests.    Among  other ''  brave- 
ries,'' Raleigh  rejoiced  in  a  suit  of  armour,  so  costly  as  to 
excite  the  envy  of  all  those  court  rufflers  who  were  the  slaves 
of  that  ''vexation  of  spirit"  which  has  truly  been  described  as 
the  successor  of  vanity.    In  this  gorgeous  encasement  Raleigh 
so  much  delighted,  that  his  portrait  was  painted  while  wear- 
ing it,  and  he  is  supposed  to  have  figured  in  it  on  this  occa- 
sion ;  for  in  the  portrait  his  arm  was  decorated  with  a  riband 
which,  tradition  asserts,  he  received  from  the  queen  as  a 
reward  in  this  very  tilt-yard,  and  which  he  carried  to  her 
majesty  one  morning  to  show  that  he  had  ridden  a  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  the  night  before,  in  order  to  return  to  ber 
presence.*     The   shoes  of  this  accomplished  courtier  irere 
valued  at  six  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  his  sword  and  belt  were 
adorned  with  precious  stones,  and  about  his  person  he  wore 

•  Oldyfc 
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jewels  to  tlie  value  of  threescore  thousand  pounds^  one  dia- 
mond alone  being  worth  a  hundred  pounds.     Yet  Raleigh^ 
now  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  and  disfigured^ 
according  to  his  own  account,  with  a  "  lame  leg,  and  de- 
formed/' could  not,  in  all  this  splendour  of  appearance,  cope 
with  the  gay  and  gallant  bearing  of  Essex,  whose  very  foibles 
were  of  a  description  to  sort  with  the  turbulence  and  mimic 
war  of  a  tournament.     That  which  in  Raleigh  was  design, 
appeared  in  Essex  the  overflowing  of  an  ardent  and  valiant 
temperament,  sacrificing,  at  the  shrine  of  the  queen's  vanity, 
the  tribute  which  the  young  and  beautiful  might  envy.    No- 
thing, however,  could  be  more  childish  than  the  mode  in 
which  their  rivalry  was  carried  on,  as  the  following  incident 
of  the  tawny  feathers  sufficiently  exemplifies.     Whilst  Essex 
was  in  disgrace  with  the  queen,  after  the  celebrated  inter- 
view in  which  he,  with  more  natural  feeling  than  gallantry, 
resented  the  royal  blow  on  the  ear,  he  learned  that  Raleigh 
intended  to  appear  on  the  following  day  in  the  tilt-yard  with 
a  gallant  train,  all  splendidly  accoutred  in  orange-coloured 
feathers.     Upon  hearing  this,  Essex  mustered  a  far  more 
numerous  retinue,  all  of  whom  he  adorned  with  feathers 
similar  to  those  worn  by  the  Raleigh  party ;  and  so  lavish 
was  he  of  those  ensigns,  that  he  caused  two  thousand  of  them 
to  be  worn  in  the  tilt-yard.'i'    He  then  appeared  as  the  leader 
of  this  radiant  band,  himself  in  a  complete  suit  of  orange- 
colour^  and  thus,  being  mistaken  as  the  chief  of  the  whole  of 
those  in  orange,  confounded  all  distinction  between  himself 
and  Raleigh.     This  ''  feather  triumph,''  as  Lord  Clarendon 
calls  it,  affords  an  example  of  the  taste  in  which  Elizabeth's 
fitvourites  carried  on  their  contentions  during  the  strange 
alternations  of  frivolity  and  wisdom  by  which  her  reign  was 
characterized.     Yet  the  victory  of  Essex  in  this  petty  con* 
test   was  incomplete;  and  on  the  following  day,  a  knight 
being  observed  in  green,  in  lieu  of  him  who  had  figured  in 
orange,  it  was  remarked  that  **  he  had  changed  his  colour, 
because  he  had  run  so  ill."     This  disguised  and  disgraced 
knight  is  conjectured  to  have  been  Essex. 

*  Clarendon's  "  Disparity  between  Essex  and  Boddngham." 
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Whilst  Viceroy  of  Ireland  his  want  of  statesmanship  was 
signally  apparent,  his  measures  then  being  ill-judged  and 
worse  executed.  A  letter  from  Elizabeth,  full  of  bitter  re- 
proaches, caused  him  to  anticipate  her  yengeance,  and  the 
consequent  triumph  of  his  enemies  at  home  irritated  him  to 
the  brink  of  frensy.  He  returned  to  England  secretly,  and 
threw  himself  at  the  queen's  feet.  She  received  him  kindly, 
but  referred  the  consideration  of  his  case  to  her  Privy  CounciL 
He  was  deprived  of  his  offices,  and  retired  into  the  country. 
Could  he  have  waited  patiently,  he  would  probably  have  been 
restored  to  full  favour ;  but  his  sensitive  mind  had  lost  all 
reasonable  power  of  guiding  his  conduct.  He  returned  to 
London,  and  rashly  entered  into  the  conspiracy  which  cost 
him  his  life ;  for  Elisabeth,  overpowered  by  terror,  although 
her  affection  was  unimpaired,  consigned  him  to  the  block. 

The  celebrated  story  of  the  ring  is  thus  related  by  Lady 
Elisabeth  Spelman,  the  great-granddaughter  of  Sir  Robert 
Gary,  whom  Queen  Elizabeth  sent  for  in  her  last  illness : — 
When  the  Countess  of  Nottingham  was  dying,  she  sent  to 
entreat  the  queen  to  visit  her,  as  she  had  something  to  reveal 
before  she  could  die  in  peace.  On  the  queen's  coming. 
Lady  Nottingham  told  her  that  when  the  Earl  of  Essex  was 
lying  under  sentence  of  death,  he  was  desirous  to  ask  her 
majesty's  mercy  in  the  manner  she  had  prescribed  during  the 
height  of  his  favour.  Being  doubtful  of  those  about  him, 
and  unwiUing  to  trust  any  of  them,  he  called  a  boy  whom  he 
saw  passing  beneath  his  window,  whose  appearance  pleased 
him,  and  engaged  him  to  carry  the  ring,  which  he  threw 
down  to  him,  to  the  Lady  Scrope,  a  sister  of  Lady  Notting- 
ham, a  friend  of  the  earl,  who  was  also  in  attendance  on 
the  queen,  and  to  beg  her  to  present  it  to  her  majesty. 
The  boy,  by  mistake,  took  it  to  Lady  Nottingham,  who 
showed  it  to  her  husband  in  order  to  take  his  advice.  The 
earl  forbade  her  to  carry  it  to  the  queen,  or  return  any 
answer  to  the  message,  but  desired  her  to  retain  the  ring. 
Lady  Nottingham,  having  made  this  confession,  entreated 
the  queen's  forgiveness;  but  Elizabeth,  exclaiming,  "God 
may  forgive  you,  but  I  never  can !"  left  the  room  in  great 
emotion,  and  was  so  much  agitated  and  distressed  that  she  • 
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refused  to  go  to  bed^  nor  would  she  for  a  long  time  take  any 
sustenance.  Some  accounts  of  this  painful  scene  state  that 
Elizabeth^  in  a  transport  of  mingled  grief  and  fury,  shook, 
or,  as  others  say,  struck,  the  wretched  countess  in  her  bed. 

There  are  two  rings  claimiug  to  be  the  identical  one 
retained  so  fatally  by  Lady  Nottingham :  one  preserved  at 
Hawnes,  in  Bedfordshire,  and  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Rev.  Lord  John  Thynne ;  the  other  is  the  property  of  C.  W. 
Warner,  Esq.  This  latter  ring  was  given  by  Charles  I.  to 
Sir  Thomas  Warner,  the  settler  of  Antigua,  Nevis,  and  other 
islands  in  the  West  Indies.  It  has  continued  in  the  pos- 
session of  his  descendants  to  the  present  time,  with  the  tra- 
dition attached  to  it — on  what  authority  is  not  known — that 
it  is  the  identical  ring  given  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  Essex. 

What  a  hurricane  of  passions  and  emotions,  pride  and 
anger  struggling  against  tenderness  and  love,  must  have  torn 
the  heart  of  Elizabeth  during  the  week  that  elapsed  between 
the  condemnation  and  the  execution  of  Essex  I  Urged  by 
the  dominant  faction,  she  signed  the  warrant  for  execution ; 
relenting,  she  sent  Edmund  Gary  to  countermand  it.  Days 
passed,  yet  no  petition,  no  token  reached  her  from  the 
prisoner.  Under  his  supposed  obstinacy  in  refusing  to  im- 
plore mercy,  her  anger  was  again  awakened,  and  suited  too 
well  the  machinations  of  his  enemies.  She  sent  off  Mr. 
Darcy  with  an  order  to  execute  the  warrant,  which  this  time 
was  not  recalled. 

So  perished  the  gallant  and  accomplished  Essex,  in  the 
pride  and  vigour  of  life,  at  thirty-three.  Brave,  eloquent, 
generous,  and  sincere ;  proud,  imprudent,  and  violent — his 
fate  is  a  lesson.  Elizabeth  Tudor  survived  her  last  favourite 
but  two  years,  gradually  sinking  under  a  regular  abatement 
of  strength  and  spirits,  the  commencement  of  which  has  been 
proved  to  have  been  observed  almost  immediately  after  his 
death.  Comte  Harsley  de  Beaumont  was  the  French 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  London,  and  extracts  from  his 
original  despatches  show  that,  in  May  and  June,  1602,  the 
queen  told  De  Beaumont  that  she  was  tired  of  life,  for  no- 
thing now  contented  her  spirit  or  gave  her  any  enjoyment/ 
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She  talked  to  him  of  Essei  with  sighs,  aud  almost  with 
tears.  Another  account  says,  '*  Oar  queen  is  troubled  with 
a  rheum  in  her  arm,  which  vexeth  her  very  much,  besides 
the  grief  which  she  hath  conceived  for  the  death  of  my  Lord 
of  Essex.  She  sleepeth  not  so  much  by  day  as  she  used, 
neither  taketh  rest  by  night.  Her  delight  is  to  ait  in  the 
dark,  and  sometimes  with  shedding  tears  to  bewail  Essex." 
There  exist  other  proofs  that,  even  at  that  time,  grief  for  the 
death  of  Essex  was  one  of  the  causes  to  which  her  death  was 
ascribed.  But  to  those  who  may  take  the  pains  to  examine 
carefully  the  numerous  notices  which  remain  an  indubitable 
authority  of  her  decay,  and  the  expressions  which  fell  from 
her  daring  its  progress,  it  will  be  evident  that  her  life  fell 
a  sacrifice  to  the  premature  loss  of  him  who  was  her  last 
and  most  cherished  Favourite. 

The   fate  of  the  ill-starred  Charles  Blount,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Devonshire,  was  somewhat  remarkable.     An  attach- 
ment unfortunately  sprung  up  in  early  life  between   tbe 
handsome  Blount  and   the  Lady  Pendope — the  sister  of 
Essex,  his  generous  rival — ^whilst  she  was  still  under  tbe 
guardianship  of  the  Court  of  Wards.     Their  ardent  love 
was  privately  sealed  by  an  interchange  of  marriage  vows ; 
but  the  lady  was  forced  into  a  union  with  the  wealthy  Robert, 
Lord  Rich,  and  a  guilty  connexion  between  the  lovers  fol- 
lowed, which  remained  for  some  years  unobserved.     Lady 
Rich  at  length  abandoned  her  husband^  taking  with  her 
five  children  whom  she  declared  to  be  the  issue  of  the  earl. 
He  received  her  with  what  mournful  cordiality  may  easily 
be  imagined ;  and   on  her  divorce  firom  Lord  Rich,  which 
immediately  followed,  was  married  to  her  by  Laud,  then  tbe 
earPs  domestic  chaplain,  at  Wanstead,  in   Essex.     James 
on  that  occasion  harshly  remarked  to  the  earl,  "  You  have 
married  a  fair  woman  with  a  foul  heart.'^     The  unhappy 
nobleman  deeply  felt  the  king's  coarse  taunt.     His  worldly 
prospects  were  marred   by  the  union,  and  unable  to  bear 
the  weight  of  the  bitter  public  reflections   which  it  bad 
excited,  he  died  of  a  broken  heart,  having  survived  this 
wretched  marriage   but   a  few  months.     The   earldom  of 
Devonshire  passed  into  the  family  of  Cavendish. 


CHAPTEE  VII. 

MARY    STUART    AND    CHASTELAR. 
I. 

THE    POET-PAVOURITB   OF   MAKT   QUEEN   OF    SCOTS. 

THE  peerless  Mary  Stuart  was  still  in  her  blooming  teens 
when^  by  the  death  of  her  young  husband^  Francis  II., 
bereft  alike  of  wedded  love  and  regal  supremacy  in  the 
^'  land  of  the  lilies/'  and  abandoned  wholly  to  her  sorrows, 
she  reluctantly  quitted  that  fair  France  she  loved  so  well,  to 
seek  once  more  in  doubt  and  danger  the  rugged  shores  of  her 
native  realm. 

Admiration  for  the  Heine  Blanche*  was  at  that  time  not 
confined  to  France  and  Scotland ;  it  was  European.  Can  an 
impulse  so  universal  be  wondered  at  when  we  gaze  on  her 
portraits  ?  All  about  her  yielded  to  the  resistless  charm  of 
that  beauteous  face  and  form,  which  only  to  look  on  was  to 
love.  Contemporary  poets  might  aptly  say  that  ''the 
loveliest  rose  of  Scotia  bloomed  on  the  topmost  branch.'' 
Ronsard  and  Du  Bellay  called  her  the  tenth  Muse.  Yet, 
after  all  the  rhapsodies  of  the  poets,  she  was  rather  wor- 
shipped as  a  real  woman,  endowed  with  infinite  perfections, 
than  as  a  mythical  ideal — ^and  that  with  a  devotion  as  touch- 
ing as  it  was  chivalrous  in  its  hopeless  generosity. 

*  Mazy  was  called  **  La  Reine  Blanche,"  from  haviog  monraed  forty  days 
in  white  £ar  her  first  husband,  Francis  II. 
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Unhappily^  the  favour  of  the  lovely  Stuart  was  as  signallj 
disastrous  to  those  upon  whom  it  lighted  as  her  own  ''  fatal 
gift  of  beauty '^  proved  to  herself.     There  is  a  strange,  sad 
moral  in  the  history  of  this  beautiful  queen.  '^  Probably  the  gift 
that  women  most  desire,  beyond  riches,  wisdom,  even  virtue 
itself,"  remarks  a  recent  writer,*  "  is  a  power  of  fascination 
over  the  other  sex :''  and  this  dangerous  charm  must  have 
been  possessed  by  Mary  to  a  degree  that  in  the  days  of 
Greece  and  Rome  would  have  been  attributed  to  supernatural 
influence.     With  all  her  advantages  of  rank,  talent,  and  edu- 
cation, this  very  quality,  so  far  from  adding  to  her  happiness, 
seems  to  have  been  the  one  engine  which  worked  her  destruc- 
tion, and  that  of  every  kindly  heart  that  came  within  her 
sphere.     Of  all  the  eminently  beautiful  women  the  world 
has  seen,  Mary  Stuart  wrought  the  most  of  wreck  and  utter 
ruin   with   the   kindliest   disposition  and   best   intentions. 
Delilah,  we  have  never  doubted,  was  a  heartless  sensualist, 
covetous  only  of  pleasure  and  gold.      The   Phrynes   and 
Aspasias  were,  probably,  finished  courtesans,  with  whom  the 
affections  were  but  instruments  necessary  to  a  profession  of 
which  they  were  thorough  mistresses.      Cleopatra,  like  a 
royal  voluptuary,  grudged  no  price  for  her  desire ;  and  in 
her  love  of  conquest,  blazoned  forth  and  made  the  most  of 
her  rich  southern  charms.     Marguerite  de  Yalois  knew  and 
cultivated  her  resplendent  beauty  with  the  diligence  of  a 
devotee  and  the  scientific  aptitude  of  a  Frenchwoman.     But 
the  Queen  of  Scots  alone  seems  to  have  been  half  ignorant 
and  wholly  careless  of  those  advantages  which  women  most 
prize  and  cherish — seems  to  have  regarded  her  loveliness  ss 
little  as  the  flower  its  fragrance,  and  to  have  gone  about 
frankly  and  freely  dispensing  her  dangerous   notice  with 
the  innocence  of  an  involuntary  and  unconscious  coquette. 

Of  physical  beauty  there  is  no  question  that  she  possessed 
an  extraordinary  share,  perhaps  more  than  any  woman  of 
that  or  any  other  age.  Like  her  mother  (Mary  of  Lorraine), 
she  was  of  lofty  stature  and  peculiar  dignity  of  bearing, 
whilst  she  inherited  from  her  father  an  exact  symmetry  and 
*  Whyte  Melville,  "  TLe  Queen's  Maries." 
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the  most  graceful  proportions.  James  Y.,  though  he  made 
bad  ujse  of  his  physical  advantages^  was  one  of  the  comeliest 
and  best-limbed  men  in  his  dominions.  Mary's  hand  was  a 
model  for  a  sculptor,  whilst  every  gesture  and  every  movement 
of  her  body  was  at  once  womanly  and  dignified.  But  it  was 
the  queen's  face  that  riveted  the  attention  and  fascinated  both 
sexes  with  its  entrancing  loveliness.  Other  women  might  be 
beautiful ;  other  women  might  have  had  the  same  smooth, 
open  brow,  the  same  chiselled  features  and  pencilled  eyebrows, 
the  same  delicate  chin,  and  white,  full  neck  and  bosom,  ay, 
even  the  same  long,  soft  hazel  eyes,  and  rich,  dark  chestnut 
hair;  but  where  was  the  woman  in  Europe  whose  glance, 
like  hers,  raised  from  under  those  sweeping  eyelashes,  found 
its  way  straight  to  the  heart  ?  whose  smile  seemed  at  once 
to  entreat  and  command,  to  extort  obedience  and  bestow 
reward,  like  sunlight  penetrating  the  coldest  object,  and 
warming  and  brightening  all  within  its  sphere  ? 

Since  her  return  from  France  to  the  land  of  her  birth,  the 
young  sovereign  had  ''behaved  herself  in  a  manner  so 
princely,  honourably,  and  discreetly,''  and  was  at  the  same 
time  so  courteous  and  affable,  that,  with  the  assistance  of 
Knox  and  his  followers — whose  judgment  cannot  be  sup- 
posed  unprejudiced — she  had  gained  the  universal  love  and 
approbation  of  her  subjects — ^no  easy  task,  considering  the 
conflict  of  selfish  interests  around  her.  She  treated  gravely 
of  affiiirs  of  state  with  her  council,  sitting  all  the  while  over 
her  embroidery  frame,  quietly  and  demurely  plying  her 
needle.  Hunting,  hawking,  and  other  sports  filled  up  the 
day ;  and  music  and  dancing  were  the  usual  amusements  of 
the  evening.  The  majority  of  her  subjects  made  allowance 
for  their  queen's  youth,  gaiety,  and  beauty ;  and,  so  long  as 
she  discharged  her  duties  in  a  grave  and  princely  manner, 
did  not  blame  her  for  endeavouring  to  enliven  the  court  of 
her  native  kingdom  with  some  shadow  of  the  festivities  which 
had  surrounded  her  while  on  the  throne  of  France.  Unim- 
peachable in  her  public  conduct,  the  accomplished  princess 
loved  to  retire  into  something  like  private  society,  but  always 
with  the  honourable  attendance  of  her  ladies,  and  accessible 
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to  the  ambassadors  who  resided  at  her  court.  When  Randolph^ 
the  English  envoy^  once  pressed  matters  of  state  upon  her  at 
such  a  moment^  "  I  see/'  she  said^  '*  you  are  weary  of  thia 
reception.  You  had  better  preserve  your  diplomatic  gravityi 
and  return  to  Edinburgh^  and  keep  all  your  weighty  conver- 
sation  till  the  queen  returns  there ;  for  I  promise  you,  I  do 
not  know  myself  what  is  now  become  of  her,  or  when  she 
will  return  to  her  throne  and  canopy  of  state/' 

Mary — at  this  epoch  of  her  life  more  the  heroine  of 
romance  than  of  history — was  herself  conscious,  it  would 
seem,  of  her  tendency  to  this  easy  pleasantry,  and  had  an 
apprehension  that  in  an  unguarded  moment  it  might  be 
caurried  too  far.  Indeed,  a  melancholy  instance  of  this  did 
occur  in  the  case  of  one  of  her  suite.  The  girl-queen  had 
the  good  sense,  shortly  after  her  enthronement  in  the  gloomy 
halls  of  Holyrood,  to  dismiss  most  of  her  French  followers. 
It  would  have  been  well  had  the  poet  Chastel&r  been  among 
the  number.  Young,  handsome,  and  well-bom,  his  romantic 
disposition  and  undoubted  talents  had  rendered  him  an 
especial  favourite  in  the  gay  circles  of  the  court  of  France, 
where  so  many  of  its  nobility  had  congregated  round  the 
youthful  consort  of  Francis,  to  pay  their  homage  as  much  to 
her  beauty  as  to  her  sovereignty.  To  look  on  Chastel&r^ 
with  his  long,  dark  curls,  and  his  bright  eyes,  was  to  behold 
the  poet-type  in  its  most  attractive  form  j  and  when  to  beauty 
of  feature  and  culture  of  mind  were  added  a  graceful  figure, 
skill  in  horsemanship — ^as  in  all  knightly  exercises — great 
kindliness  of  disposition,  and  gentle  mirth,  what  wonder  that 
with  the  ladies  of  Mary's  court,  to  be  in  love  with  Chastelir 
was  as  indispensable  a  fashion  as  to  wear  a  pointed  stomacher 
or  a  delicate  lace  edging  to  the  ruff?  And  Chastel&r,  with 
true  poet  nature,  sunned  himself  in  their  smiles,  and  enjoyed 
life  intensely — ^as  only  such  natures  can — and  bore  about 
with  him  the  while,  unsuspected^  an  incurable  sorrow  near 
akin  to  madness  in  his  heart. 

Chastel&r  was  a  nephew  on  his  mother's  side  of  the 
renowned  knight,  ^'sanspeur  et  sans  reproche,^*  Bayard,  and  a 
native  of  Dauphiny.     At  an  early  age  he  had  entered  the 
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household  of  the  Constable  Montmorency^  and  was  after- 
wards  promoted  to  that  of  the  Marshal  d'Amville.  Firmly 
attached  from  childhood  to  the  illustrious  house  of  Mont- 
morency, he  was  one  of  those  gallant  and  loyal  gentlemen 
who  followed  its  fortunes,  alike  ready  to  share  the  disgrace 
or  favour  which  was  reflected  by  turns,  as  the  event  might 
be,  from  chief  to  retainer.  Possessing  thp  defects  as  well  as 
the  good  qualities  of  the  men  of  that  day^imaginative,  in- 
tellectualy  brave,  a  duellist,  indifierent  as  to  religious  matters, 
and  a  poet  in  his  hours  of  love  and  leisure — at  the  court  of 
the  Louvre,  among  the  gay  and  glittering  retinue  of  Catherine 
de*  Medici,  Chastel&r  was  held  pre-eminently  h  la  mode — in 
its  salons  by  his  wit  and  courtesy,  in  its  duels  by  his  courage 
and  address.  Hitherto  he  had  trifled  with  love  as  he  had 
with  danger.  When  his  duties  as  a  gentleman  and  a  soldier 
were  fulfilled,  and  the  marshal  had  nothing  further  to  require 
of  him,  Chastel4r  thought  only  of  penning  some  quatrain 
wherewith  to  insinuate  himself  the  more  willingly  into  some 
fair  one^s  heart,  or  was  equally  ready  to  do  battle  for  the 
friend  or  mistress  whose  colours  he  wore.  He  had  had 
several  brilliant  affairs  of  honour,  and  the  boatmen  of  the 
Seine  knew  him  well,  for  more  than  twice  or  thrice  had  they 
ferried  him  across  from  the  Louvre  shore  to  that  of  the 
Pr^aux-Clercs  opposite.  Chastel&r  had  indeed  figured  con- 
spicuously among  the  heroes  of  that  rendezvous  for  measuring 
swords ;  and  in  those  days  great  was  such  prestige  both  in 
court  and  city,  and  a  high  recommendation  even  to  prin- 
cesses of  the  blood  as  well  as  to  fair  dames  and  demoiselles 
of  quality.  Chastel&r  owed  more  than  one  conquest  to  the 
renown  thus  acquired  for  skill  and  valour.  Even  Eonsard 
had  allowed  himself  to  be  captivated  by  the  halo  of  wit  and 
gallantry  which  hovered  around  Chastel&r.  From  the  height 
of  that  poetic  throne  upon  which  his  contemporaries  had 
placed  him,  he  had  deigned  to  encourage  and  applaud  the 
inspirations  of  the  enterprising  youth  who,  without  rest  or 
truce,  pursued  at  one  and  the  same  time  military  glory, 
literary  fame,  and  ladies'  love : — 
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**  FmftUone  amoroeo 
Kotte  giorno  e  d'hitorno  e  girmndo, 
Delle  belle  torbando  il  ripoao 
Nardaetto  Adondno  d'amor." 

A  somewhat  fHyolouB  exterior  and  volatile  manner,  how- 
ever, concealed  a  strong  and  fervid  nature,  a  delicate  and 
morbid  sensibility  which  none  suspected,  not  even  Chastel&r 
himself,  but  the  revelation  of  which  grew  out  of  sufferings 
through  the  indescribable  tortures  of  a  passion  into  which 
he  rashly  threw  his  entire  soul,  and  which  passion  the  lovely 
woman  who  was  its  idol  reciprocated  at  most  by  coquetry 
only.  Availing  himself  of  the  marked  and  flattering  notice 
he  had  obtained  at  the  court  of  Francis  II.,  Chastel&r  had^ 
during  the  brief  term  of  her  widowhood  in  France,  paid 
assiduous  court  to  Mary  Stuart,  who,  on  her  part,  never 
regarded  the  homage  he  offered  her  in  verse  as  anything  else 
but  those  purfled  phrases,  the  loyal  and  gallant  declai-ations 
which  were  so  much  the  fashion  at  that  epoch,  and  with 
which  she  was  daily  overwhelmed.  A  poetess  herself,  as 
much  by  nature  as  by  studj,  her  heart  wahned  towards  those 
who  indulged  in  the  same  delightful  art.  Chastel&r  wrote 
both  in  French  and  Italian ;  and  finding  that  Mary  deigned 
to  read  and  admire  his  productions,  he  seems  thenceforth  to 
have  made  her  the  only  theme  of  his  enamoured  and  too 
presumptuous  Muse.  But  it  happened  that  at  the  time 
Chastel&r's  mad  passion  for  the  queen  was  at  its  height,  she 
was,  as  we  have  already  said,  forced  to  quit  the  land  she 
loved  so  well.  Marshal  d^Amville — who  was  utterly  ignorant 
of  Chastelir's  infatuation,  and  who,  encouraged  by  the  kind 
demeanour  of  the  queen,  himself  aspired  to  succeed  Francis 
as  her  husband — accompanied  the  fair  exile  to  Scotland,  and 
took  Chastel&r  with  him,  to  whom,  as  he  never  thought  he 
should  find  in  him  a  rival,  he  entrusted  the  secret  of  his 
love ;  and  when  he  was  forced  to  quit  Mary  he  left  the 
young  poet  with  her,  charging  him  to  maintain  the  recol- 
lection of  his  passion  in  the  heart  of  the  queen.  This  oonfi* 
dential  office  brought  Chastel&r  in  still  closer  contact  with 
Mary ;  and  as,  from  his  talents  as  a  musician  and  a  poet,  the 
queen  treated  him  with  unusual  favour,  he  grew  insensibly 
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bold  enough  in  his  own  biiud  adoration  to  risk  everything  in 
order  to  obtain  another  title. 

Chastel&r^  shortly  after  Mary's  return  to  Scotland,  went 
repeatedly  backwards  and  forwards  between  Paris  and  Edin- 
burgh, both  as  a  retainer  and  confidant  of  D'Amville,  and 
occasionally  as  the  special  messenger  of  the  queen,  charged 
with  important  communications  to  her  uncles,  the  Guises, 
and  other  high  personages ;  and  bringing  back,  in  prose  and 
verse,  not  only  the  homage  of  the  enamoured  D'Amville, 
but  of  Bonsard  and  the  rest  of  her  adorers  at  the  court  of 
Charles  IX.  It  was  Chastel&r  who  laid  at  her  feet  these 
tuneful  regrets  of  his  literary  patron,  Ronsard  :* — 

"  Le  jour  que  vostre  rcnle  aox  Tents  se  reoourlM, 
£t  de  noe  yenx  pleorana  lee  vostres  d^sroba, 
Ce  jour,  la  mSme  voile  emporta  loin  de  Fniooe 
Lea  Muses  qui  souloient  y  fiiire  demeurance, 
Quand  rhenrense  fortune  icy  vons  arrestoit, 
£t  le  soeptre  franfois  entre  vos  mains  estoit. 
Depnis,  notre  Pamasse  est  devenu  sterile ; 
La  source  mainteiiant  d'one  boorbe  distiller 
Son  lanrier  est  s^h^,  son  lierre  est  detroit, 
£t  sa  croupe  jnmelle  est  ceincte  d'nne  nnit. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Qnand  cet  iToire  blanc  qui  eiifle  yotre  sdn, 
Qoand  votre  longue,  gresle  et  delicate  main, 
Quand  yotre  belle  taille  et  votre  bean  corsage 
Qui  ressemble  an  portrait  d'une  celeste  image ; 
Quand  vos  sages  propos,  quand  voetre  douce  voix 
Qui  pourroit  esmouvmr  les  rocbers  et  les  bois. 

Las !  ne  sont  plus  icy ;  quand  tant  de  beautez  rares 

Dont  les  graces  dee  deux  ne  vous  furent  avares, 

Abandonnant  la  Francoi  ont  d'un  autre  cost^ 

L'agr^ble  scget  de  nos  vers  emport^; 

Comment  pourraient  chanter  les  bouc^es  des  poetes, 

Quand  par  vostre  depart  les  Muses  sont  muettes  ? 

Tout  ce  qui  est  de  beau  ne  se  garde  longtemps  : 

Les  roses  et  les  lys  ne  r^nent  qu'au  printemps. 

Ainsi  vostre  beaut^,  seulement  appariie 

Quinze  ans  en  nostre  France,  est  sondain  disparue^ 

Gonune  on  voit  d'un  eclair  s'^vanouir  le  tndt, 

Et  d'elle  n'a  laiss^  sinon  que  le  regret, 

Sinon  le  d^laisir  qm  me  remet  sans  oesse 

Au  OGBor  le  souvenir  d'une  telle  prinoesse." 

•  •  •  •  • 


*  BoQsard  bad  in  his  youth  lived  for  three  years  as  page  to  Mary's  father, 
Uie  gay  and  handsome  James  V.,  was  teacher  of  poetry  aftorwarda  to  his  lovely 
dau^tefy  when  Dauphiness,  and  became  one  of  her  most  ardent  admirers. 
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Maiy^  in  return  for  these  gallant  verses^  sent  the  author 
from  Holyrood  a  magnificent  buffet  of  chased  silver  plate, 
which  cost  two  thousand  crowns,  with  the  inscription,  *'  A 
Ronaard,  P Apollo  Franqoia"  This  royal  guerdon  was  placed 
in  charge  of  Chastel&r,  to  deliver  among  other  tokens  and 
pledges  of  the  White  Queen's  enduring  love  for  her  most 
cherished,  pleasant  land  of  France. 

Unhappily  for  the  amiable  and  light-hearted  Mary,  ex- 
cessive familiarity  and  undue  favouritism  exposed  her  at  this 
time  to  slanderous  attacks.  The  respect  due  to  the  queen 
was  forgotten  in  the  great  liberty  allowed  by  the  woman. 
One  Captain  Hepburn  ventured  to  behave  towards  her  with 
brutal  indelicacy,  and  escaped  punishment  only  by  flight. 
His  example  did  not,  however,  serve  as  a  warning  to  the 
unfortunate  Chastel&r.  That  fervid  lyrist  addressed  her 
in  frenzied  verses,  which  too  plainly  revealed  his  invincible 
passion : 

"Od^ene    •    •    .    . 
Ces  boinons  et  ces  arbres 
Qui  sont  entour  de  moj, 
Ces  rochen  et  oes  marbrea^ 
Savent  bien  mon  ^moy ; 

"  Bref,  rien  de  la  nature 
NMgnore  ma  blessur^ 

Fon  wnlement 
Toi  que  prende  noorritiiTe 
£n  mon  cruel  tourment. 

•«  Mus  s'U  f  est  agr^ble 
De  me  voir  miserable 
£n  tourment  tel ; 
Mon  malheur  deplorable 
Sojrt  sur  moy  immortel  1" 

Mary  replied  to  these  effusions  by  others  of  responsive 
sentiment,  and  so  kindled  the  already  heated  imagination  of 
the  devoted  young  man,  that  it  reached  the  verge  of  delirium 
and  madness.  On  his  return  to  France,  at  the  time  of  the 
first  civil  war,  he  had  felt  no  disposition  to  march  with 
D'AmviUe  against  his  co-religionists,  the  Huguenots,  or  join 
the  Huguenots  against  his  liege  lord  D'Amville,  and  had 
consequently  taken  an  early  opportunity  to  revisit  Scotland. 
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He  arriyed  secretly  in  Edinburgh^  without  apprising  any  one  in 
that  city  of  his  movements. 

Mary  Stuart  was  sitting  one  morning  in  her  favourite 
bower  at  Holyrood,  surrounded  by  those  youthful  maids  of 
honour  who  had  attended  her  in  France,  and  to  whom  she 
had  become  so  greatly  attached — for  they  were  her  country- 
women, and  of  the  same  age  as  herself.  The  young  and 
lovely  princess  was  engaged  at  her  embroidery  frame,  laughing 
and  chattiug  with  her  four  attendant  Maries,  when  the  gentle* 
man  usher,  who  stood  at  the  door  of  the  apartment,  entered, 
and  with  a  low  obeisance  presented  a  letter  to  the  queen. 
Mary  took  the  missive  with  a  gracious  smile  from  the  person 
presenting  it,  and  contemplating  it  for  a  moment  before  she 
opened  it,  with  a  look  of  pleased  surprise — for  it  was  curiously, 
or  rather,  fancifully,  folded,  tied  with  green  silk  thread,  and 
highly  perfumed : — 

"  This  surely,"  she  said,  ''  is  from  none  of  our  Scottish 
subjects  :  the  fold  is  French.''  And  she  sighed.  ''  It  hath 
the  cut  and  fashion  of  the  billet-doux  at  St.  Oer mains,  and," 
she  added,  laughing,  "  the  precise  flavour  too,  I  dare  avouch. 
But  I  should  know  this  handwriting,"  she  went  on ;  '^  I  have 
seen  it  before.  This,  however,  will  solve  the  mystery."  And 
she  tore  the  letter  open,  and  was  instantly  employed  in  reading 
it,  blushing  and  smiling  by  turns,  as  she  proceeded  with  the 
perusal.  When  she  had  done,  ''Mary  Seton,"  she  said, 
raising  her  eyes  from  the  paper,  and  addressing  that  one  of 
the  bevy  nearest  her,  "  whom,  think  you,  this  letter  is  from  ?" 

*'  I  cannot  guess,  madam,"  replied  the  young  lady 
appealed  to. 

'*  Do  try,"  rejoined  Mary. 

**  tJfLj,  indeed  I  cannot,"  said  the  former,  now  pausing  in 
her  work,  and  looking  laughingly  at  her  royal  mistress. 
**  Perhaps  from  the  Count  Desmartine,  or  from  Dufour,  or 
Dubois?" 

"No,  no,  no,"  replied  the  queen,  laughing;  ''neither  of 
these,  Mary.  But  I  will  have  compassion  on  your  curiosity, 
and  tell  you.  Would  you  believe  it  ?— -it  is  from  Chastel&r, 
the  poet." 
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**  ChasteUr  I''  repeated  the  maiden^  in  amazement ;  ''what 
in  all  the  earth  can  have  brought  him  here  ?" 

"  Nay,  I  know  not/'  said  the  queen,  blushing — for  she 
guessed,  or  rather,  feared  the  cause.  ''  But  read  and  judge 
for  yourself,^'  she  added,  handing  her  attendant  the  letter; 
which  contained  a  very  beautiful  laudatory  poem,  full  of 
feeling  and  passion,  addressed  to  herself,  and  which  the 
writer  concluded  by  requesting  that  he  might  be  permitted 
to  form  part  of  her  court,  declaring  that  it  would  be  joy 
inexpressible  for  him  to  be  near  her  person,  he  cared  not 
in  how  mean  or  lowly  a  capacity.  The  having  opportunities 
of  seeing  and  serving  her,  he  said,  would  reconcile  him  to  any 
degradation  of  rank,  to  any  loss — save  that  of  honour. 

''  In  sooth,  very  pretty  verses,''  said  the  maid  of  honour, 
returning  the  poem  to  the  queen,  ''but,  methinks,  some- 
what over-bold." 

"  Why,  I  do  think  so  too,  Mary.  ChastelAr  rather  for- 
gets himself;  but  poets,  you  know,  have  a  licence,  and  I 
cannot  be  harsh  to  the  poor  young  man.  It  would  be  cruel, 
ungenerous,  and  unworthy  of  me." 

''  But  what  say  you,  madam,  to  his  request  to  be  attached 
to  your  court  ?" 

''  As  to  that,  I  know  not  well  what  to  say,  indeed,"  re- 
joined the  queen.  ''  Chastel&r,  you  know,  Mary,  is  a  gentle^ 
man,  both  by  birth  and  education.  He  is  accomplished  in 
a  very  high  degree,  and  of  a  graceful  person  and  pleasing 
manners,  and  would  thus  do  no  discredit  to  our  court ;  but, 
I  fear  me,  he  might  be  guilty  of  some  indiscretions — for  he 
is  a  child  of  passion  as  well  as  of  song — that  might  lead  him 
into  danger,  and  bring  some  blame  on  me.  Still,  I  cannot 
think  of  rejecting  altogether  his  humble  suit,  so  prettily 
preferred ;  and  if  he  would  promise  to  conduct  himself  with 
becoming  gravity  and  reserve  in  all  matters,  and  at  all  times 
avoid  ruffling  and  duelling,  I  object  not  that  he  be  attached 
to  our  court.  I  will,  at  all  events,  make  trial  of  him  for 
a  short  space. — Kerr,"  she  now  called  out  to  a  page  in 
waiting,  ''  go  to  the  hostelry  whence  this  letter  came,  and 
say  to  the  gentleman  by  whom  it  has  been  sent,  that  we 
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desire  to  see  him  forthwith.  And  let  hiiQ  accompany  you, 
Kerr/' 

In  a  short  time  after  the  messenger  had  been  despatched 
vith  the  invitation  to  Chastel&r,  the  door  of  the  queen's 
apartment  was  thrown  wide  open,  and  that  person  entered. 
His  bow  to  the  queen  was  exceedingly  graceful,  and  not  less 
so,  though  measured  with  scrupulous  exactness  in  their  dif- 
ference of  expression,  were  those  he  directed  to  her  ladies. 
Chastel&r's  countenance  was  at  this  instant  suffused  with  a 
yivid  blush,  and  it  was  evident  that  he  was  under  the  excite- 
ment of  highly  agitated  feelings,  but  he  lost  not  for  a  moment, 
nor  in  the  slightest  degree,  his  presence  of  mind ;  neither 
did  these  feelings  prevent  him  conducting  himself  at  this 
interview  with  the  most  perfect  propriety. 

"  Chastel&r,''  said  the  queen,  after  the  ceremonies  of  a 
first  salutation  were  over,  "  I  perceive  you  have  lost  none  of 
your  cunning  in  the  gentle  craft.  Those  were  really  pretty 
lines  you  sent  me,  choice  in  expression,  and  melodiously 
attuned.     I  assure  you  it  is  a  very  happy  piece/' 

''  How  could  it  be  otherwise,  madam,''  replied  Chastel&r, 
bowing  low,  "  with  such  a  subject  ?" 

''Nay,  nay,"  said  Mary,  laughing  and  blushing  at  the 
same  time,  ''  I  am  no  subject,  Chastel&r,  but  an  anointed 
qoeen.     Thou  canst  not  make  a  subject  of  me." 

Chastel&r  now  blushed  in  turn,  and  said,  smiling,  "  Your 
wit,  madam,  has  thrown  me  out ;  but,  avoiding  this  play  on 
words,  my  position  is  good,  undeniable.  All  men  acknow- 
ledge it." 

''  Go  to,  go  to,  Chastel&r ;  thou  wert  ever  a  flatterer.  But 
'tis  a  poef  s  trade.  Thou  art  a  dangerous  flatterer,  however ; 
for  thou  dost  praise  so  prettily  that  one  cannot  suspect  thy 
sincerity,  nor  be  angry  with  thee,  even  when  thou  deservest 
that  one  should.  But  enough  of  this  in  the  meantime.  You 
may  now  retire,  O  prince  of  troubadours,  and  I  think  the 
sooner  the  better,  for  the  safety  of  these  fair  maidens'  hearts, 
and  your  own  peace  of  mind,  which  a  longer  stay  might 
endanger.  Our  chamberlain  will  provide  thee  with  suitable 
apartments,  and  see  to  tby   wants. — Mark,"    she   added. 
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laughingly,  "  we  tetain  tbee  in  our  service  in  the  capacity  of 
oar  poet — of  Court  poet — a  high  and  honourable  appoint- 
ment ;  and  thy  reward  shall  be  the  smiles  and  approbation 
of  these  fiiir  ladies^  the  beauty  of  all  and  each  of  whom  T 
expect  thou  wilt  forthwith  embalm  in  immortal  verse/' 

ChasteULr,  bowing,  was  now  about  to  retire,  when  the 
queen,  again  addressing  him,  said,  *'  We  will  send  for  thee 
again,  in  the  afternoon,  to  bear  us  company  for  a  while^ 
when  thou  wilt  please  bring  with  thee  some  of  thy  newest 
and  choicest  madrigals." 

Expressing  a  deep  sense  of  the  honour  proposed  to  be 
conferred  on  him,  of  the  queen's  kind  condescension,  and 
avowing  his  devotedness  to  her  service,  Chastel&r  withdrew, 
and  was  provided  with  the  promised  apartments,  by  the  ex- 
press orders  of  Mary  herself.  On  being  left  alone,  Chastel&r 
again  fell  into  one  of  those  reveries  to  which  he  was  prone, 
and  again  launched  into  that  strain  of  extravagant  adulation 
which,  on  another  occasion,  he  had  embodied  in  verse.  Again 
he  compared  Mary  in  his  incoherent  ravings  to  everything 
that  is  beautiful  in  earth,  sea,  and  sky ;  but  comparing  her 
to  these  only  that  he  might  assert  how  fSur  she  surpassed 
them.  There  were  mingled,  too,  with  his  eulogiums,  on  this 
occasion,  expressions  of  that  imprudent  passion  which  sub- 
sequently alike  urged  him  to  commit  the  moat  daring 
offences,  and  blinded  him  to  their  consequences.  Poor 
Chastel&r's  ravings,  in  the  instance  of  which  we  are  just 
speaking,  were  unconsciously  uttered;  but  they  were  un- 
fortunately loud  enough  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the 
domesticsj  who  were  passing  to  and  fro  in  the  lobby,  into 
which  the  door  of  his  apartment  opened.  These,  attracted 
by  his  rapturous  exclamations,  listened,  from  time  to  time, 
at  his  door,  and  were  highly  amused  with  the  rhapsodies  of 
the  imprudent  poet.  The  latter  becoming  more  and  more 
vehement,  and  in  proportion  more  entertaining,  the  domestics 
finally  gathered  in  a  cluster  around  the  door,  to  the  number 
of  six  or  eight,  and  with  suppressed  laughter  overheard  all 
that  the  excited  and  unguarded  inmate  chose  to  utter.  That, 
however,  was  so  incoherent,  or  at  least  of  so  high-flown  a 
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character,  that  the  listeners  could  make  nothing  of  it ;  and, 
as  they  could  not,  they  immediately  concluded  it  to  be  non- 
sense, and  the  speaker  a  madman.  But  there  came  one  to 
the  spot,  at  this  unfortunate  moment,  who,  with  sharper 
intellect  and  better  comprehension,  at  once  discovered  the 
meaning  that  lurked  under  the  florid  language  of  the  poet's 
ill-timed  soliloquies. 

While  the  servants  were  crowded  round  the  door  of  Chas- 
tel&r's  apartment,  too  intent  on  their  amusement  to  notice 
the  approach  of  any  one,  the  chance-comer  had  advanced 
unseen  to  within  a  few  paces  of  where  they  stood.  Here, 
with  his  arms  folded  across  his  breast,  he  had  remained  un- 
'  observed  for  several  seconds,  gazing  with  a  look  of  surprise 
and  displeasure  on  the  merry  group  assembled  around  the 
poef  s  door.  When,  however,  he  was  discovered,  the  knot 
of  listeners  instantly  broke  up  in  the  greatest  hurry  and 
alarm. 

''How  nowl'^  exclaimed  the  unexpected  intruder — a 
person  of  about  thirty  years  of  age,  of  rather  slender  form, 
of  cold  and  haughty  demeanour,  and  austere  countenance — 
"  how  now  \"  he  repeated,  in  a  voice  the  tones  of  which  were 
naturally  severe ;  "  what  means  this  idling  ?  What  do  ye  all 
here,  knaves,  in  place  of  attending  to  your  duties?'' 

Instead  of  answering  this  question,  the  terrified  domestics 
were  now  endeavouring  to  make  off  in  all  directions ;  but 
the  querist's  curiosity,  or  perhaps  suspicion,  having  been 
excited  by  what  he  had  seen,  he  instantly  arrested  their  pro- 
gress, by  calling  on  them,  in  a  voice  of  increased  severity  and 
vehemence,  to  stop. 

''  Come  hither,  Johnstone,"  he  exclaimed,  addressing  one 
of  the  fugitives ;  '*  I  must  know  what  ye  have  been  all 
about."  And  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  "  Who  occupies 
this  apartment?"  he  inquired,  pointing  to  that  in  which  was 
Chastel&r. 

''  An'  please  ye,  my^  lord,"  replied  Johnstone,  bowing  with 
the  most  profound  respect,  ''  ane  that  we  think's  no  vera 
wise.  He's  been  bletherin'  awa'  there  to  himsel',  saving 
your  honour's  presence,  like  a  bubbly-jock,  for  this  half-hour 
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bade,  and  we  can  neither  mak'  tap,  tail,  nor  mane  o'  wbat 
he's  saying/' 

"  What  I  a  madman,  Johnstone  ?'*  said  the  Earl  of  Moray, 
the  queen's  half-brother,  ibr  it  was  no  less  a  personage; 
then  hurriedly  added,  '*  Who  is  he  ?  what  is  he  ?  where  is  he 
from?  when  came  he  hither?" 

The  man  answered  categorically — 

''  I  dinna  ken,  my  lord,  wha  he  is ;  but  firae  the  thinness 
o'  his  chafts,  I  tak'  Urn  to  be  ane  o'  your  French  launloupers. 
He  cam'  to  the  palace  aboot  twa  hours  syne." 

The  earl's  curiosity  was  now  still  further  excited,  and 
without  saying  a  word  more,  he  drew  near  to  the  door  of 
Chastel&r's  apartment,  and  became  also  an  auditor  of  the* 
poor  poet's  unguarded  language ;  but  not  such  as  it  was  ia 
the  case  of  the  listeners  who  had  preceded  him.  To  him 
that  language  was  perfectly  intelligible;  at  least,  to  the 
extent  of  informing  him  of  Chastel&r's  ambitious  lo?e.  To 
Moray  this  was  a  secret  worth  knowing ;  and,  in  the  hope 
that  he  might  discover  this  attachment  to  be  reciprocal,  aud 
thus  acquire  an  additional  influence  over  the  queen,  his  sister, 
at  the  expense  of  her  reputation,  he  considered  it  a  singularly 
fortunate  incident.  Perhaps  he  expected  that  it  would  do 
even  more  for  him  than  this ;  that  it  would  eventually  help 
him  to  the  accomplishment  of  certain  daring  views  towards 
the  crown  itself,  of  which  he  was  not  unsuspected.  Whether^ 
however,  he  was  able  to  trace,  in  distinct  and  definite  lines, 
any  consequences  favourable  to  himself  from  the  fact  which 
had  just  come  to  his  knowledge,  it  is  certain  he  was  pleased 
with  the  discovery,  and  considered  it  an  important  acqui- 
sition. That  he  viewed  it  in  this  light,  indeed,  was  evident 
even  by  his  countenance,  cautiously  guarded  as  its  expressions 
ever  were. 

Lord  James  Stuart,  created  Earl  of  Moray  by  his  half- 
sister — the  lay-churchman,  the  soldier  statesman — was,  after 
her,  the  most  important  personage  in  Scotland,  by  reason  of 
his  royal  descent,  the  position  which  be  had  taken  in  the 
affidrs  of  the  country,  the  influence  which  he  exercised  as  the 
secular  head  of  the  ''  Reformed"  party,  and  the  confidence 
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wiih  wbich  he  had  inspired  most  of  the  nobilitj.  Thoogh 
still  young,  he  had  earned  considerable  distinction^  both  as  a 
soldier  and  a  politician.  To  the  most  undaunted  courage  he 
added  the  most  consummate  ability.  Possessing  great  j  tidgment, 
energy  of  character,  and  firmness  of  purpose,  with  less  variable- 
ness and  cunning  than  is  commonly  ascribed  to  his  astute  and 
fickle  countrymen,  frank  and  blunt,  though  not  incapable  of 
dissimulation  and  falsehood,  he  was  always  guided  by  that 
resolute  good  sense  which  seldom  fails  to  conduct  a  man 
quickly  and  safely  to  the  object  he  has  in  view. 

The  earl,  on  being  assured  of  the  fact  of  Chastel&r's  attach- 
ment to  the  queen,  withdrew  from  the  door  with  a  look  and 
brief  expression  of  satisfaction,  and  went  directly  in  quest  of 
the  chamberlain.     On  finding  whom— - 

"  So,  Mr.  Chamberlain,^'  he  said,  "we  have  got,  I  find, 
another  animal  added  to  our  herd  of  fawning,  drivelling 
courtiers.  Pray,  idio  or  what  is  he — ^thia  person  who  has 
taken  up  his  quarters  in  the  northern  gallery  ?  and  by  whose 
authority  has  he  been  installed  there  ?** 

**  By  the  queen's,  my  lord,''  replied  the  chamberlain ;  "  I 
have  had  express  and  direct  orders  from  the  queen  herself  to 
provide  this  gentleman  with  apartments  in  the  palace,  and  to 
see  to  his  suitable  entertainment." 

**  Ah,  indeed  I"  said  the  earl,  biting  his  lip,  and  musing 
for  a  moment.  "  By  her  own  express  orders  I"  he  repeated ; 
"  it  is  very  well."  Then,  after  a  pause,  "  Know  ye  this 
favoured  person's  name,  Mr.  Chamberlain  ?" 

"Chastel&r,"  replied  the  latter. 

"  Chastel&r  1  Chastel&r  1"  repeated  the  earl,  mechanically, 
and  again  musing;  ''why,  I  think  I  have  heard  of  that 
gallant  before.  He  is  one  of  those  triflers  called  poets, 
methinks, — a  versifier,  a  scribbler  of  jingling  rhymes.  Is 
it  not  so?" 

^  I  have  heard  the  queen  say  so,  my  lord,"  replied  the 
chamberlain.  *^  She  has  spoken  of  him  in  my  hearing  an 
a  poet." 

''Ah I  the  same,  the  same,"  said  the  earl.  ''But  how 
obtained  he  access  to  the  queen,  know  ye  ?" 
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''Through  his  own  direct  application,  my  lord.  He 
addressed  a  poetical  epistle  to  her  grace,  I  understand,  firom 
Ooodal's  hostelry,  where  he  had  taken  up  his  quarters  in 
the  first  place,  requesting  permission  to  wait  upon  her/' 

"And  it  was  granted?''  interrupted  the  earl. 

"  It  was,  my  lord ;  and  he  has  already  had  an  audience." 

"Ahl  sol"  said  the  earl,  without  having,  during  any 
part  of  this  conversation,  evinced  the  slightest  emotion,  or 
symptom  of  the  deep  interest  he  took  in  the  communications 
which  were  being  made  to  him.  "  Know  ye,"  he  went  on, 
"if  that  favour  is  to  be  soon  again  conferred  on  him? 
When  will  he  be  again  admitted  to  the  presence  f" 

"That,  my  lord,  rests  on  the  queen's  pleasure;  but  I 
hear  say  that  he  is  to  attend  her  this  evening  in  her  sitting 
apartment." 

"  So,  so  I"  said  the  earl,  nodding  his  head  as  he  uttered 
the  words ;  and  turning  on  his  heel,  he  walked  away  without 
further  remark. 

From  the  oflBcer  with  whom  he  had  just  been  speaking  the 
Earl  of  Moray  carefully  concealed  the  motives  which  had 
prompted  his  inquiries,  but  determined  henceforth  to  watch 
with  the  utmost  vigilance  the  proceedings  of  the  queen  and 
Chastel&r,  until  some  circumstance  should  occur  that  might 
put  them  both  fairly  within  his  power.  Unaware  of  the 
dangerous  surveillance  under  which  he  was  already  placed,  it 
was  with  a  delight  which  only  he  himself,  perhaps,  could  feel, 
that  Chastel&r  received  in  the  evening  the  promised  invita- 
tion from  the  queen  to  attend  her  and  her  ladies  in  their 
sitting-chamber.  The  invitation  was  conveyed  in  some 
playful  verses — an  art  in  which  Mary  excelled — written  on 
embossed  paper.  The  enthusiastic  poet  read  the  delightfiil 
lines  a  thousand  times  over,  dwelt  with  rapture  on  each 
word  and  phrase,  and  finally  kissed  the  precious  document 
with  all  the  eagerness  and  fervour  of  highly  excited  and  un- 
controllable emotion.  Having  indulged  in  these  tender  sus- 
ceptibilities for  some  time,  Chastel&r  at  length  folded  up  the 
unconscious  object  of  his  adoration,  thrust  it  into  his  bosom^ 
took  up  a  small  port-feuiUe  covered  with  red  morocco  leather. 
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gilt  and  perfumed^  the  depositary  of  his  poetical  effusions, 
and  harried  to  the  apartment  of  the  queen,  where  he  was 
speedily  set  to  the  task  of  reading  his  compositions  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  assembled  fair  ones;  and  it  is  certain 
that  on  more  than  one  of  them,  the  tender  and  impassioned 
manner  of  the  bard,  as  he  recited  his  really  beautiful  verses, 
added  to  his  highly  prepossessing  appearance  and  graceful 
delivery,  made  an  impression  by  no  means  favourable  to  their 
night's  repose.  It  would,  however,  perhaps  be  more  tedious 
than  interesting,  were  we  to  detail  all  that  passed  on  the 
night  in  question  in  the  queen's  apartment,  to  record  all  the 
witty  and  pleasant  things  that  were  said  and  done  by  the 
queen^  her  ladies,  and  her  poet.  Be  it  enough  to  say  that 
the  latter  retired  at  a  pretty  late  hour ;  his  imprudent  passion, 
we  cannot  say  increased,  for  of  that  it  would  not  admit,  but 
strengthened  in  its  wild  and  ambitions  hopes. 

From  that  fatal  night  poor  Chastel&r  firmly  believed  that 
his  love  was  returned ;  that  he  had  inspired  in  the  bosom  of 
Mary  a  passion  as  ardent  as  his  own.  Into  this  unhappy 
error  the  poet's  own  heated  and  disturbed  imagination  had 
betrayed  him,  by  representing  in  the  light  of  special  marks 
of  favour  occurrences  that  were  merely  the  emanations  of  a 
kind  and  gentle  nature '-thus  fatally  misled  by  a  passion 
which,  if  notorious  for  occasioning  groundless  fears,  is  no  less 
so  for  inspiring  unfounded  hopes.  Such,  at  any  rate,  was 
its  effect  in  the  case  of  Chastel&r  on  the  night  in  question. 
On  gaining  his  own  chamber  he  flung  himself  into  a  chair, 
and  spent  nearly  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  the  night  in 
the  indulgence  of  the  wildest  and  most  extravagant  dreams 
of  future  bliss;  for,  in  the  blindness  of  his  passion  and 
tumult  of  his  hopes,  he  saw  no  diflBculties,  and  feared  no 
dangers. 
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11. 

TBI  VATB   OP  CHASTELAR. 

From  thu  time  forward  Chastel&r'a  oonduct  to  the  qaeen 
beeune  so  marked  and, unguarded  in  many  particulars  as  to 
excite  her  alarm^  and  even  to  draw  down  upon  the  offender 
some  occasional  rebukes,  although  these  were  at  first  suffi* 
dently  gentle  and  remote.  K  we  are  to  believe  the  testi- 
mony of  Knox,  she  had  encouraged  his  advances  by  beha- 
yiour  unbecoming  the  decency  of  an  honest  woman.  The 
stem  reformer  especially  condemns  the  unseemly  familiarity 
with  which  the  queen  danced  the  purpose  with  the  graceful 
Frenchman.  ''  In  this  dance  the  queen  chose  Chastd&r,  and 
Ghastel&r  took  the  queen.  All  this  winter  (1563)  ChasteULr 
was  so  familiar  in  the  queen's  cabinet,  early  and  late,  that 
scarcely  could  any  of  the  nobility  have  access  unto  her.  The 
queen  would  lie  on  Chastel&r's  shoulder,  and  sometimes 
privily  would  steal  a  kiss  of  his  neck ;  and  all  this  was  honest 
enough,  for  it  was  the  gentle  entreatment  of  a  stranger." 

These  are  very  artful  and  malicious  words  of  the  impla- 
cable Knox,  and  should  be  taken  with  reservation ;  mindful, 
as  one  ought  to  be,  that  the  earnestness  with  which  Marj 
engaged  in  these  amusements,  so  befitting  her  age  and  dis* 
position  in  the  court  of  Scotland — which  she  animated  by 
her  taste  and  vivacity,  and  adorned  by  her  grace  and  charms, 
— ^waa  considered  unholy  and  profane  by  the  Fresbyteriau 
ministersy  and  had  exposed  her  to  their  severest  reprehension. 
Many  times  had  Knox  mounted  his  pulpit  to  inveigh  against 
the  continued  festivities  of  that  joyous  court,  destiu^  ere 
long  to  become  so  sad  and  desolate.  ''  Princes,''  said  he, 
"  are  more  exercised  in  fiddling  and  flinging  than  in  reading 
or  hearing  of  God's  most  blessed  word.  Fiddlers  and  flat- 
terers, who  commonly  corrupt  the  youth,  are  more  precious 

*  The  pwrpc§e  was  a  meaiore  rery  much  reaembUng  tbe  ootQIioa ;  and  the 
word  "pnrpoM"  ngniBed  oonfidential  ooovenation,  and  might  merge  in 
flirtatum,  for  which  it  gave  exceUent  opportanitjr. 
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in  their  eyes  than  men  of  wisdom  and  gravity^  who^  by 
wholesome  admonition^  might  beat  down  in  them  some  part 
of  that  vanity  and  pride  whereonto  all  are  bom,  bat  in 
princes  take  root  and  strength  by  wicked  education/'^ 
Dancing  was  denounced  as  bitterly  as  music  hj  this  rigid 
censor,  who  did  not  fail  to  refer  in  his  remarks  upon  it  to 
the  tragical  history  of  Herodias  and  John  the  Baptist. 

Neither  did  the  favouritism  of  the  queen,  nor  the  impru* 
deuces  of  the  infatuated  poet,  escape  the  cold,  keen  eye  of 
Moray.  He  saw  them  and  noted  them,  but  took  care  to 
wear  the  semblance  of  nnconsciousness.  It  was  not  his 
business  to  interrupt,  by  hinting  suspicions,  the  progress  of 
an  affair  which  he  hoped  would,  on  some  occasion  or  other, 
lead  to  consequences  that  he  might  turn  to  account.  Feeling 
this,  it  was  not  for  him  to  help  Chastel&r  and  the  queen  to 
dude  his  vigilance  and  defeat  his  views,  by  discovering  what 
he  observed,  and  thus  putting  them  on  their  guard.  That 
was  not  his  business ;  but  it  was  bis  business  to  lie  concealed, 
and  to  spring  out  on  his  quarry  the  instant  that  its  position 
invited  to  the  effort.  Coldly  and  sternly,  therefore,  he 
watched  the  motions  of  ChasteULr  and  his  sister;  but  was 
little  satisfied  to  perceive  nothing  in  the  conduct  of  the  latter 
regarding  the  former  which  at  all  spoke  of  the  feelings  he 
secretly  desired  to  find.  As  it  was  impossible,  however,  for 
the  earl  personally  to  watch  all  the  movements  of  Chastel&r, 
he  looked  around  him  for  some  individual  of  the  queen^s 
household  whom  he  might  bribe  to  perform  the  duties  of  a 
spy ;  and  such  a  one  he  found  among  the  attendants  whom 
Hary  had  brought  with  her  from  France,  of  which  country 
he  was  also  a  native.  The  name  of  this  ungrateful  and 
despicable  wretch,  who  undertodc  to  betray  a  kind  and 
generous  mistress,  whenever  he  should  discover  anything  in 
her  conduct  to  betray,  was  Villemont — ^a  man  of  pleasing 
manners  and  address,  but  of  low  and  vicious  habits.  Without 
any  certain  knowledge  of  his  character,  or  any  previous  infor- 
mation regarding  him,  Moray's  sinister  tact  and  penetration 
at  once  singled  him  out  as  a  likely  person  for  his  purposes. 

*  Knox,  voL  li.  p.  868. 
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On  this  presumption  be  sent  for  him,  and  cantiously  and 
gradually  opening  him  up,  found  that  he  had  judged  cor- 
rectly  of  his  man. 

''  Yillemont/'  he  said,  on  that  person  being  ushered  into 
his  presence,  **  I  have  good  reason  to  think  that  you  are  one 
in  whom  I  may  put  trust;  and,  in  this  assurance,  I  have 
selected  you  for  an  especial  mark  of  my  confidence.  Do 
you  know  anything  of  this  Chastd&r  who  has  lately  come  to 
court  ?*' 

"  I  do,  my  lord ;  he  is  a  countryman  of  my  own/' 

"  So  I  understand.  Well,  then,  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is, 
YiUemont :  I  believe  the  fellow  has  come  here  for  no  good ; 
I  believe,  in  short,  that  he  has  designs  upon  the  queen.  Now, 
my  good  fellow,  will  you  undertake  to  ascertain  this  for  me  ? 
Will  you  watch  their  proceedings,  watch  them  narrowly,  and 
give  me  instant  information  of  anything  suspicious  that 
may  come  to  your  knowledge?  and  ye  shall  not  miss  of 
your  reward,''  added  the  earl,  now  opening  a  little  desk  which 
stood  before  him,  and  taking  from  it  a  well-filled  purse. 

Yillemont,  with  many  vows  and  grimaces,  readily  xmder- 
took  to  play  the  knave ;  and,  with  still  more,  took  the  price 
of  his  knavery,  the  purse  already  alluded  to,  which  the  earl 
now  handed  him. 

Yillemont  again  bowed  low,  and  left  the  apartment. 

In  the  meantime,  the  gallant,  accomplished,  but  impru* 
dent  Chastel&r,  hurried  blindly  along  by  the  impetuosity  of 
his  passion,  and  altogether  unsettled  by  the  intoxicating 
belief  that  his  love  was  returned — ^a  belief  which  had  now 
taken  so  fast  a  hold  of  his  understanding  that  nothing  could 
loosen  it — proceeded  from  one  impropriety  to  another,  till  he 
at  length  committed  one  which  all  but  brought  matters  to  a 
crisis ;  and  this  was  avoided  only  by  its  having  escaped  the 
yigilance  of  Yillemont,  and  having  been  compassionately  con- 
cealed by  the  queen  herself. 

On  retiring  one  night,  early  in  February,  1663,  to  her 
sleeping  apartment,  Mary  and  her  attendants  were  suddenly 
alarmed  by  an  extraordinary  movement  in  a  small  closet  or 
wardrobe^  in  which  was  kept  the  clothes  the  queen  was  in 
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the  habit  of  daily  using.  The  maids  of  honour  would  have 
screamed  out  and  fled  from  the  apartment,  but  were  checked 
in  both  of  these  feminine  resorts  hj  observing  the  calm  and 
collected  manner  of  their  royal  mistress,  in  which  there  was 
not  the  slightest  appearance  of  perturbation. 

'*  Ladies,  ladies/^  she  exclaimed,  laughingly,  as  her  atten- 
dants were  about  to  rush  out  of  tbe  room,  ''  what  a  pretty 
pair  of  heroines  ye  are !  Shame  I  shame !  Ye  surely  would 
not  leave  your  mistress  alone,  in  the  midst  of  sucb  a  perilous 
adventure  as  this  ?  Come  hither,^'  she  added,  at  the  same 
time  stepping  towards  her  toilet,  and  taking  up  a  small  silver 
lamp  that  burned  on  it,  **  and  let  us  see  who  this  intruder 
is — whether  ghost  or  gallant.'' 

Saying  this — ^her  ladies  having  returned,  reassured  by  ber 
intrepidity — she  proceeded,  with  steady  step,  towards  the 
suspected  closet,  seized  the  door  by  the  handle,  flung  it  boldly 
open,  and  discovered,  to  the  astonished  eyes  of  her  attendants 
and  to  her  own  inexpressible  amazement,  the  poet  Chastel&r, 
armed  with  sword  and  dagger.  For  some  seconds  the  queen 
uttered  not  a  syllable,  but  a  flush  of  indignation  and  insulted 
pride  suiFused  her  exquisitely  lovely  countenance. 

''  ChastelAr,^'  she  at  length  said,  in  a  tone  of  calm  severity, 
and  with  a  dignity  of  manner  becoming  her  high  state  and 
lineage,  ^*  come  forth  and  answer  for  this  daring  and  atro- 
cious conduct,  this  unheard-of  insolence  and  presumption.'' 
Chastel&r  obeyed,  and  was  about  to  throw  himself  at  her  feet, 
when  she  sternly  forbade  him. 

''I  want  no  apologies,  presumptuous  man,"  she  said — 
no  craving  of  forgiveness.  I  want  explanation  of  this 
infamous  proceeding,  and  that  I  demand  of  you  in  the  pre- 
sence  of  my  attendants  here.  Know  ye  not,  sir,"  she  went 
on,  ''  that  your  head  is  forfeited  by  this  offence,  and  that  I 
have  but  to  give  the  word  and  the  forfeit  will  be  exacted  ?" 

''  I  know  it,  I  know  it,"  exclaimed  Chastel&r,  persisting  in 
throwing  himself  on  his  knees ;  ''  but  the  threat  has  no  terrors 
for  me.     It  is  your  displeasure  alone — fairest,  brightest  of 

God's  creatures— that  I  fear.     It  is ^" 

Peace,   Chastel&r  I"   interrupted    Mary,    peremptorily. 
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''What  mean  ye  by  this  language^  sir?  Would  ye  cut 
youraelf  off  firom  all  hope  of  pardon^  by  adding  <^ence  upon 
offence?  Ribc^  sir^  and  leave  this  apartment  instantly^  I 
command  you;  I  will  now  hear  neither  explanation  nor 
apology/' 

''Then  will  you  forgive  me?''  said  ChastelAr;  ''will  you 
forgive  a  presumption  of  which " 

"  I  will  hear  no  more^  $ir/'  again  interrupted  the  queen, 
indignantly.  "  Begone^  air  1  Remain  another  instant,  and 
I  give  the  alarm.  Your  Ufe  depends  on  your  obedience.'' 
And  Mary  placed  her  hand  on  a  small  silver  bell,  firom  which 
had  she  dbrawn  the  slightest  sound,  the  poet's  doom  would 
be  sealed,  and  she  would  have  rung  his  funeral  knell. 

Chastel4r  now  slowly  rose  from  his  knees,  folded  his  arma 
across  his  breast,  and  with  downcast  look,  but  without  utter- 
ing another  word,  strode  out  of  the  apartment  When  he 
had  gone,  the  queen,  no  longer  supported  by  the  excitement 
occasioned  by  the  presence  of  the  intruder,  flung  herself  into 
a  chair,  greatly  agitated  and  deadly  pale.  Here  she  sat  in 
silence  for  several  minutes,  evidently  employed  in  endear 
Touring  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  late  singular  occurrence  iu 
all  its  bearings,  and  in  determining  on  the  course  which  she 
herself  ought  to  pursue  regarding  it. 

Having  seemingly  satisfied  herself  on  these  points — 

"  Ladies,"  she  at  length  said  (these  ladies  were  two  of  her 
Mftries,  Mary  Seton  and  Mary  Hamilton),  "  this  is  a  most 
extraordinary  circumstance.  Bash,  thoughtless,  presumptuooa 
man,  how  could  he  have  been  so  utterly  lost  to  every  sense 
of  propriety,  and  of  his  owu  peril,  as  to  think  of  an  act  of 
such  daring  insolence  ?" 

"Poor  man,  I  pity  him,"  here  simply,  but  naturally 
enough  perhaps,  interrupted  Mary  Seton.  "Doubtless, 
madam,  you  will  report  the  matter  instantly  to  the  earl  ?" 

"  Nay,  Mary,  I  know  not  if  I  will,  after  all,"  replied  the 
queen.  "  I  perhaps  ought  to  do  so,  but  methinks  it  would 
be  hardly  creditable  of  me,  as  a  woman,  to  bring  this  poor 
thoughtless  young  man  to  the  scaffold,  whither,  you  know, 
my  stem  brother  would  have  him  instantly  dn^SS^  if  be 
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knew  of  his  offence ;  and  besides^  ladies/^  went  on  the  queen^ 
in  whose  gentle  bosom  the  kindly  feelings  of  her  nature  had 
now  completely  triumphed  over  those  of  insulted  dignity  and 
pride,  ''  I  know  not  how  far  I  am  myself  to  blame  in  this 
matter.  I  fear  me  I  ought  to  have  been  more  guarded  in 
my  conduct  towards  this  infatuated  young  man.  I  should 
have  kept  him  at  greater  distauce,  and  been  more  cautious  of 
admitting  him  to  familiar  converse,  since  he  has  evidently 
misconstrued  our  affability  and  condescension.  There  may 
have  been  error  there,  you  see,  ladies.'' 

"  Yet/'  said  Mary  Hamilton,  '^  methinks  the  daring  inso- 
lence of  the  man  ought  not  to  go  altogether  unpunished, 
madam.  If  he  has  chosen  to  misconstrue,  it  can  be  no  fault 
of  yours." 

''  Perhaps  not,"  replied  Mary.  ''  As  a  queen,  certes  I 
ought  to  give  him  up  to  the  laws,  but,  as  a  woman,  I  cannot. 
Yet  shall  he  not  go  unpunished.  He  shall  be  forthwith 
banished  from  our  court  and  kingdom.  To-morrow,  I  shall 
cause  it  to  be  intimated  to  him  that  he  leave  our  court  in* 
stantly  and  Scotland  within  four-and-twenty  hours  thereafter, 
on  pain  of  our  highest  displeasure,  and  peril  of  disclosure  of 
his  crime." 

Having  thus  spoken,  and  having  obtained  a  promise  of 
secrecy  regarding  Chastel&r's  offence  from  her  two  attendants, 
Mary  retired  for  the  night,  not,  however,  quite  assured  that 
she  was  pursuing  the  right  course  for  her  own  reputation  in 
thus  screening  the  guilt  of  the  poet ;  but,  nevertheless,  de* 
termined  at  all  risk  to  save  him,  in  this  instance  at  least, 
firom  the  consequences  of  his  indiscretion.  On  the  follow- 
ing morning  the  queen  despatched  a  note  to  Chastel&r,  to 
the  purpose  which  we  have  represented  her  as  expressing  on 
the  preceding  night;  and,  in  obedience  to  the  command 
it  contained,  he  instantly  left  the  palace,  but  in  a  state  of 
indescribable  mental  agitation  and  distraction;  for  in  the 
determination  expressed  by  the  queen  he  saw  at  once  an  end 
of  his  wild  hopes,  and,  more  unendurable  still,  an  assurance 
that  he  had  wholly  mistaken  the  feelings  with  which  Mary 
r^;arded  him.     We  have  said  that  Chastel&r  obeyed  one  of 
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the  injunctions  of  the  queen — that  was,  to  leave  the  palace 
instantly.  He  did  so;  bat  that,  unhappily,  he  did  not 
conform  to  the  other,  the  sequel  will  show. 

Two  days  after  the  occurrences  just  narrated,  Mary  set 
out  for  St.  Andrews,  taking  the  route  of  the  Queen's  Ferry, 
and  sleeping  the  first  night  at  Dunfermline,  and  the  second 
at  Burnt  Island.  On  the  evening  of  her  arrival  at  the 
latter  place,  the  queen,  fatigued  by  her  journey,  which  had 
been  prolonged  by  hunting  and  hawking,  retired  early  to 
her  apartment.  An  instant  after  entering  the  room  she 
was  startled  at  seeing  Chastelftr  emerge  from  behind  the 
arras,  and  throw  himself  at  her  feet.  Uttering  loud  cries, 
Mary  by  turns  called  for  assistance  and  commanded  him  to 
begone. 

Instead  of  obeying,  the  infatuated  young  man  not  only 
persisted  in  remaining  in  the  position  he  was  in,  but,  still 
keeping  hold  of  the  queen's  robe,  began  to  rave  in  the 
language  of  passion  and  love.  The  queen  endeavoured  to 
release  herself  from  his  hold,  and  was  in  the  act  of  attempt- 
ing to  do  so,  when  the  door  of  the  apartment,  which  Chas* 
telAr  had  closed  behind  him,  was  violently  thrown  open,  and 
the  Earl  of  Moray  entered.  Having  advanced  two  or  three 
steps,  he  stood  still,  and,  folding  his  arms  across  his  breast, 
looked  sternly  but  in  silence,  first  at  the  queen,  and  then  at 
ChasteUr,  keeping  at  the  same  time  sufficiently  near  the 
door  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  latter,  in  case  he  should 
make  such  an  attempt. 

Mary  Stuart,  pale,  breathless,  and  trembling,  met  the 
scrutinizing  glance  of  her  brother  with  a  look  of  defiance 
and  threatening,  the  peculiar  frown  of  her  race  strongly 
imprinted  on  her  fair  and  lofty  brow. 

"  Slay  him  !^'  exclaimed  the  queen,  in  the  first  outburst 
of  her  indignation ;  "  strike  him  down  at  my  feet  I  Brother, 
an'  ye  have  a  drop  of  the  Stuart  blood  in  your  veins,  pass 
your  sword  through  the  traitor  who  has  dared  to  put  this 
mortal  insult  upon  our  house/' 

The  queen's  ladies,  all  scared  and  dismayed,  followed  by 
several  officers  of  the  household,  bearing  lights  and  naked 
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weapons,  having  now  rushed  in,  stood  staring  at  the  trio 
with  looks  of  inquiry  and  wonderment.  Moray  continued 
to  gaze  on  all  around  for  some  time  without  opening  his 
lips,  hut  with  an  ominous  expression  of  countenance. 

''  Well,  Sir  Poet/'  he  at  length  said,  addressing  Chastel&r 
with  cold  deliberation,  "  pray  do  me  the  favour  to  enlighten 
me  as  to  the  meaning  of  your  having  thus  intruded  yourself 
into  the  queen's  apartment.  Why  do  I  find  you  here,  sir, 
and  wherefore  have  I  found  you  in  the  position  from  which 
you  have  just  now  risen  ?     Pray,  sir,  explain.'' 

''  I  came  here,  my  lord,"  replied  Chastel&r,  with  firmness 
and  dignity,  "  to  take  leave  of  her  majesty  before  returning 
to  France,  for  which  I  set  out  to-morrow." 

An  ironical  and  incredulous  smile  played  on  the  stem 
features  of  Moray. 

''A  strange  place  this,  methinks,  and  a  strange  season 
for  leave-taking,  and  yet  stranger  than  all,  the  language  in 
which  I  just  now  heard  you  speak.  You  are  aware,  I  pre- 
sume, sir,"  he  added,  "  that  you  are  just  now  in  the  queen's 
sleeping  apartment,  where  none  dare  intrude,  but  on  peril 
of  their  lives.  But  probably,  madam,"  he  said,  now  turning 
to  the  queen,  without  awaiting  any  reply  to  his  last  remark, 
'^  you  can  explain  the  meaning  of  this  extraordinary  scene?" 

"You  had  better,  my  lord,"  replied  Mary,  evasively — 
for,  in  her  pliant  and  forgiving  nature,  she  was  still  reluctant 
to  commit  irretrievably  the  unfortunate  young  man — "  ob- 
tain what  explanations  you  desire  from  Chastel&r  himself. 
He,  surely,  is  the  fittest  person  to  explain  his  own  conduct." 

'*  True,  madam,"  said  Moray,  sneeringly;  ''  but  I  thought 
it  not  by  any  means  improbable  that  you  might  be  as  well 
informed  on  the  point  in  question  as  the  gentleman  himself." 

"  Your  insinuation  is  rude,  my  lord,"  replied  the  queen, 
haughtily ;  and  without  vouchsafing  any  other  remark,  she 
walked  away  to  the  further  end  of  the  apartment,  leaving 
the  earl  and  Chastel&r  together. 

Moray  now  saw,  from  the  perfectly  composed  and  inde- 
pendent manner  of  the  queen,  that  he  could  make  out 
nothing  to  her  prgudice  from  the  case  before  him,  nor  elicit 
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the  slightest  evidence  of  anything  like  oonnivanoe,  on  iStie 
part  of  his  sister,  at  Chastelir's  intrusion.  Seeing  this,  he 
determined  on  proceeding  against  the  unfortanate  poet  with 
the  utmost  rigour  to  which  his  imprudence  had  exposed  him, 
in  the  hope  that  severity  might  wring  from  him  such  con- 
fessions as  would  implicate  the  queen. 

Having  come  to  this  resolution, — 

''  Sir,'^  he  said,  addressing  Chastel&r,  ''  prepare  to  abide 
the  consequences  of  your  presumption.'^  And  he  proceeded 
to  the  door,  called  an  attendant,  and  desired  him  to  send 
the  captain  of  the  guard  and  a  party  to  him  instantly. 

In  a  few  minutes  they  appeared,  when  the  earl,  addressing 
the  officer,  and  pointing  to  Chastelir,  desired  him  to  put 
that  gentleman  in  ward,  and  the  latter  was  immediately 
hurried  out  of  the  apartment.  The  earl  then  walked  up  to 
Mary,  who,  with  her  head  leaning  pensively  on  her  hand, 
had  been  silently  contemplating  the  proceedings  that  were 
going  forward. 

''  Madam,''  said  Moray,  on  approaching  her,  ''  I  think 
you  may  consider  yourself  in  safety  for  this  night, — at  any 
rate,  from  any  further  intrusion  from  this  itinerant  versifier; 
and  it  shall  be  my  fitult  should  he  ever  again  annoy  you  or 
any  one  else." 

''What,  brother!"  exclaimed  Mary,  in  evident  alarm  at 
this  ambiguous  but  ominous  hint, ''  you  will  not  surely  pro- 
ceed to  extremities  against  the  unfortunate  young  man  ?" 

''By  St.  Bride,  but  I  will,  though  I"  replied  Moray, 
angrily.  "Why,  madam,  have  not  your  reputation  as  a 
woman  and  your  dignity  as  a  queen  both  been  assailed  by 
this  insolent  foreigner,  in  this  daring  act  he  has  done  P 

"  Nay,  my  lord,"  replied  the  queen,  haughtily,  "  methinks 
it  will  take  much  more  than  this  to  affect  my  reputation. 
I  indeed  marvel  much  to  hear  you  speak  thus,  my  lord. 
My  dignity,  again,  can  be  abased  only  by  my  own  acts, 
and  cannot  be  affected  by  the  act  of  another." 

"  Nevertheless,  madam,"  rejoined  her  brother,  "  ye  can- 
not stop  slanderous  tongues ;  and  I  know  not  how  the  world 
may  construe  this  circumstance.     Both  your  honour  and 
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atation  require  that  this  presumptoous  knave  suffer  the 
penalty  of  his  crime  in  its  utmost  rigour.  What  would 
the  world  say  else  ?  It  would  have  suspicions  that  ought 
not  for  an  instant  to  be  associated  with  the  name  of  Mary 
Stuart/' 

''But  you  will  not  have  his  life  taken^  brother?''  said 
Mary^  in  a  gentle  tone^  subdued  by  the  thoughts  of  the 
severe  doom  that  threatened  the  unfortunate  gentleman^  and 
placing  her  hand  affectionately  on  the  earl's  arm  as  she 
spoke.  ''Can  ye  not  banish  him  forth  of  the  realm^  or 
imprison  him? — ^anything  short  of  deaths  which  methinks 
would  be^  after  all,  hard  measure  for  the  offence." 

"You  have  reasons,  doubtless,  madam,"  said  the  earl, 
coldly  and  bluntly,  "  for  this  tenderness." 

"  I  have,*'  said  Mary,  indignantly ;  "  but  not,  my  lord, 
such  as  you  would  seem  to  insinuate.  My  reasons  are 
humanity  and  a  feeling  of  compassion  for  the  misguided 
and  unhappy  youth." 

"Chastelftr  shall  have  such  mercy,  madam,  as  your 
Majesty's  Privy  Council  may  deem  him  deserving  of," 
replied  the  earl,  turning  round  on  his  heel,  and  quitting 
the  royal  bedchamber. 

On  leaving  the  presence  of  the  queen,  the  Earl  of  Moray 
retired  to  his  own  apartment,  where  he  was  shortly  after 
waited  upon  by  Yillemont,  who  had  been  for  some  time 
watching  his  return. 

"  Ha,  Yillemont !"  said  the  earl,  with  an  unusual  ex- 
pression of  satisfaction  on  his  countenance,  on  the  former's 
entrance.  "  Thou  hast  done  well,  friend ;  I  found  matters 
exactly  as  you  stated,  and  am  obliged  by  the  promptness 
and  accuracy  of  your  information." 

"  Very  happy,  my  lord,  to  serve  you  to  your  satisfaction," 
replied  ViUemont,  bowing  low. 

"You  did  well,  Yillemont,  and  shall  be  suitably  re- 
compensed. Dost  know  how  the  fellow  came  here,  and 
when?" 

"  He  came  across  the  river  in  a  small  barque,  my  lord, 
from  just  opposite." 
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"  Ah,  so  I''  said  the  earl.  ''  Well,  you  may  now  retire, 
Villemont.     To-morrow  I  shall  see  to  your  reward." 

Yillemont  bowed  and  withdrew.  When  he  had  retired, 
the  earl  sat  down  to  a  small  escritoire,  and,  late  as  the  hour 
was,  began  writing  with  great  assiduity,  an  employment  at 
which  he  continued  until  he  had  written  eight  or  ten 
different  letters,  each  of  considerable  length.  These  were 
addressed  to  various  members  of  the  Queen's  Privy  Council 
in  Edinburgh,  and  to  some  of  the  law  oflBcers  of  the  crown. 
They  were  all  nearly  copies  of  each  other,  and  contained  an 
account  of  Chastel&r's  conduct,  with  a  charge  to  the  several 
parties  addressed,  to  repair  to  St.  Andrews  on  the  second 
day  following,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  court  on  the 
offender,  and  awarding  him  such  punishment  as  the  case 
might  seem  to  demand. 

On  the  day  succeeding  that  on  which  the  occurrence  just 
related  took  place,  the  queen  and  her  retinue  proceeded 
to  St.  Andrews,  whither  the  prisoner  Chastel&r  was  also 
carried ;  and  on  the  next  again,  the  unfortunate  gentleman 
was  brought  to  trial,  the  scene  of  which  was  the  hall  in  the 
castle  of  St.  Andrews,  which  had  been  hastily  prepared  for 
the  occasion.  In  the  centre  of  this  apartment  was  placed 
a  large  oblong  oaken  table,  covered  with  crimson  velvet,  and 
surrounded  by  a  circle  of  high-backed  chairs,  with  cushions 
covered  with  the  same  material.  These  were  subsequently 
occupied  by  eight  or  ten  persons  of  the  Privy  Council,  in- 
cluding Mary's  Secretary  of  State,  Maitland  of  Lethington, 
the  Scottish  Machiavel,  who  sat  at  one  end  of  the  table. 
At  the  opposite  end  sat  the  Earl  of  Moray ;  the  prisoner 
occupying  a  place  in  the  centre  at  one  of  the  sides.  Daring 
the  investigation  which  followed  into  the  offence  of  Chastel&r, 
the  Earl  of  Moray  made  repeated  indirect  attempts  to  lead 
him  to  make  statements  prejudicial  to  the  queen ;  urging 
him,  with  a  show  of  candour  and  pretended  regard  for 
justice,  to  inform  the  court  of  anything  and  everything 
which  he  thought  might  be  available  in  his  defence,  without 
regard  to  the  rank  or  condition  of  those  whom  such  state- 
ments might  implicate.     This  language  was  too  plain  to  be 
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misouderatood.  Every  one  present  perceived  that  it  con- 
veyed a  pointed  allusion  to  the  qaeen.  Chastel&r^  amongst 
the  rest,  fdt  that  it  did  so,  and  indignantly  repelled  the 
insinuation. 

^  I  have  none/'  he  said,  ^'to  accuse  but  myself;  nothing 
to  Uame  but  my  own  folly.  Folly,  did  I  say?"  went  on 
the  fearless  enthusiast ;  ''  it  was  no  folly,  it  was  love,  love, 
love — all-powerful  love — love  for  her,  the  noblest,  the  loveliest 
of  created  beings,  for  whom  I  could  die  ten  thousand  deaths. 
It  was  love  for  her  who  has  been  to  me  the  breath  of  life, 
the  light  of  mine  eyes,  the  idol  of  my  heart ;  around  which 
were  entwined  all  the  feelings  and  susceptibilities  of  my 
nature,  even  as  the  ivy  entwines  the  tree.  The  constant 
theme  of  my  dreams  by  night ;  the  sole  object  of  my  thoughts 
by  day.  It  has  been  hinted  to  me  that  I  may  blame 
fireely  where  to  blame  may  serve  me.  But  whom  shall  I 
blame  ?  Not  her,  surely ;  for  she  is  faultless  as  the  un- 
born babe ;  pure,  spotless  as  the  snow-wreath  in  the  hollow 
of  the  mountain.  Who  shall  maintain  the  contrary  lies  in 
his  throat,  and  is  a  feul-spoken,  villanous  slanderer.'' 

Here  the  enthusiastic  and  some^at  incoherent  speaker 
was  abruptly  interrupted  by  Maitland  of  Lethington,  who, 
rising  to  his  feet,  and  resting  his  hands  on  the  low  table 
around  which  Chastei&r's  judges  were,  said,  looking  at  the 
prisoner — 

'^  Friend,  ye  must  speak  to  your  defence,  if  ye  would 
apeak  at  all.  This  that  ye  have  said  is  nothing  to  the  pur- 
pose, and  ye  cannot  be  permitted  to  take  up  the  time  of  this 
court  with  such  rhapsodies  as  these,  that  make  not  for  any 
point  in  your  accusation. — ^Think  ye  not  so,  my  lords  ?"  he 
added,  glancing  round  the  table.  Several  nods  of  assent 
spoke  acquiescence.     When  Maitland  had  concluded—^ 

**  I  have  done  th^  my  lords,"  said  ChastelAr,  bowing  and 
■eating  himself.     ''  I  have  no  more  to  say." 

A  short  consultation  now  took  place  amongst  the  prisoner'^B 
judges,  when  sentence  of  death  was  unanimously  agreed  to, 
and  he  was  ordered  to  be  beheaded  on  the  following  day,  the 
22nd  of  February,  1568. 
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On  the  rising  of  the  coQit^  the  Earl  of  Moray  repaired  to 
the  qneen^  and  informed  her  of  the  doom  awarded  against 
Chastelftr.  Mary  was  greatly  affected  by  this  intelligence. 
She  burst  into  tears,  exclaiming — 

''  O  unhappy,  thrice  unhappy  countenance  I  thou  hast 
been  given  me  for  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing — ^the  rain  of 
those  who  love  me  best — ^that,  by  inspiring  a  silly  passion, 
at  once  worthless  and  dangerous,  will  not  permit  one  to 
remain  near  me  in  the  character  of  a  friend.  My  lord,  my 
lord,''  she  continued,  in  great  agitation,  '^  can  ye  not,  will 
ye  not  save  the  unhappy  young  man  ?  I  beseech  thee,  I 
implore  thee,  by  the  ties  of  consanguinity  that  connect  us, 
by  the  duty  ye  owe  to  me  as  thy  sovereign,  to  spare  his 
life." 

"Ye  know  not  what  ye  ask,  madam,''  replied  Moray, 
stalking  up  and  down  the  apartment  "  How  can  his  life  be 
spared  consistently  with  your  honour?  Save  him,  and  ye 
will  set  a  thousand  slanderous  tongues  a-wagging.  It  may 
not — must  not  be." 

Mary  herself  could  not  deny  the  force  of  this  remark ; 
and  finding  she  had  nothing  to  oppose  to  it,  she  flung  herself 
into  a  chair,  and  again  burst  into  tears.  In  this  condition 
the  earl  left  her  to  give  orders  respecting  the  execution  of 
ChasteUr  ou  the  morrow,  and  to  put  another  proceeding  in 
train  for  obtaining  that  result  which  he  had  aimed  at  on  the 
trial  of  the  unfortunate  young  man.  Sending  again  for 
Yillemont — 

"  Friend,"  he  said,  on  that  person  entering  the  apartment, 
"  I  wish  another  small  piece  of  service  at  your  hands." 

Villemont  bowed,  and  expressed  his  readiness  to  do  any- 
thing he  might  be  required  to  do.  The  earl  carelessly  nodded 
approbation. 

''To-night,  then,  Villemont,"  he  went  on,  "you  will 
repair  to  the  dungeon  in  which  Chastel&r  is  confined.  You 
will  see  him  as  a  friend.     You  understand  me  ?" 

"  Well,  my  lord— very  well." 

"Just  so.  Then  you  will  hint  to  him  that  you  bave 
reason  to  believe  he  might  yet  save  his  life  by  confessing  a 
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participation  in  his  guilt  on  the  part  of  the  queen.  You 
may  add — though  not  as  from  me^  of  course — that  I  have 
no  doubt  of  his  having  been  encouraged  to  those  liberties  for 
which  hid  life  is  forfeited;  and  you  may  say  that  you  know 
I  feel  for  him^  and  would  readily  procure  his  pardon  if  he 
would  only  give  me  a  reasonable  ground  or  pretext  for  doing 
flo^  by  showing  that  there  were  others  equally  in  feult  with 
him.     Do  you  entirely  understand  me,  Yillemont  ?'' 

"  Entirely,  my  lord,"  replied  the  latter* 

''  So,  then ;  return  to  me  when  you  have  seen  Chastelftr, 
and  let  me  know  the  result,''  said  the  earl. 

Yillemont  once  more  withdrew,  to  perform  the  treacherous 
and  knavish  part  assigned  him.  About  midnight  he  sought 
the  dungeon  of  the  unhappy  gentleman,  and  having  been 
admitted  by  the  guards,  found  him  busily  employed  in 
writing ;  the  indulgence  of  a  lamp,  with  writing  materials, 
having,  at  his  most  earnest  request,  been  afforded  him.  In- 
deed, these  were  more  willingly  and  readily  given  than  he 
was  aware  of.  They  were  granted  in  the  hope  that  he  would 
commit  something  to  writing  which,  without  his  intending  it, 
might  compromise  the  character  of  the  queen.  But  in  this 
her  enemies  were  disappointed. 

On  Yillemont  entering  Chasteldr's  dungeon,  the  latter,  as 
we  have  already  said,  was  busily  engaged  in  writing.  He  was 
inditing  a  last  farewell  to  the  queen  in  verse.  On  this  em- 
ployment he  was  so  intent  that  he  did  not  observe,  or,  at 
least,  pay  any  attention  to  the  entrance  of  Yillemont,  but 
continued  writing  on  till  he  had  completed  his  task,  which 
now,  however,  occupied  only  a  very  few  minutes.  On 
finishing — 

"  Tis  done,''  he  said,  and  threw  down  his  pen  with  violence 
on  the  table.  ''These  are  the  last  notes  of  the  harp  of 
Chastelftr. — Ha,  Yillemont !"  and  only  now  for  the  first  time 
seeming  conscious  of  that  person's  presence,  ''  I  am  glad  to 
see  you,  my  countryman.  This  is  kind.  I  thought  there 
were  none  in  this  strange  land  to  care  for  me.  But  they 
sball  see,  Yillemont,"  he  added,  proudly,  "  how  a  Frenchman 
and  a  poet  can  die.     That  is,  boldly  and  bravely.     He  were 
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no  true  poet  whose  bouI  was  not  elevated  above  the  fear  of 
death.  I  said^  my  friend/'  he  went  on^  after  a  momentary 
pause^  and  sighing  deeply  as  he  spoke^  "  that  I  thought  there 
were  none  in  this  land  to  care  for  .me  or  to  sorrow  for  me^ 
and  perhaps  it  is  so.  But  there  is  one,  Yillemont,  whom  I 
would  not  willingly  believe  indifferent  to  my  fate.  She, 
surely,  much  as  I  have  offended  her,  will  say,  ^Poor  Chastel&r  I' 
Nay,  methinks  I  see  a  tear  standing  in  that  peerless  eye 
when  she  recalls  the  memory  of  her  departed  poet.  That, 
that,  Yillemont,''  said  the  unhappy  captive,  with  an  enthusiasm 
which  the  near  approach  of  death  had  not  been  able  to  abate 
— "  that  would  be  something  worth  dying  for  f '* 

Yillemont  smiled. 

'^  You  hold  your  life  lightly  indeed,  Chastel&r,''  he  said, 
speaking  in  his  native  language,  ''  if  you  think  its  loss  com- 
pensated by  a  woman's  tear.'' 

''Ah,  Yillemont,  but  such  a  woman!"  exclaimed 
Chastelftr. 

"Well,  well,"  replied  the  former,  again  smiling;  "but 
you  can  have  oo  doubt  that  ihe^  at  least,  will  regret 
your  death.  Slie  loved  you  too  well  not  to  deplore  your 
fate." 

"Did  she?"  exclaimed  Chastelftr,  eagerly,  and  with  such 
a  look  of  inquiry  and  doubt  as  greatly  disappointed  the 
asserter.  "  You  know*  whom  I  mean,  then  ;  but  how  know 
ye  that  which  ye  have  just  now  said  ?  Assure  me  that  ye 
speak  true,  Yillemont,  and  I  shall  die  happy." 

"  Ah  !  bah  I  yon  know  it  yourself,  my  friend,  better  than 
I,"  replied  the  latter.  "  No  use  in  concealing  it  now,"  he 
added,  with  an  intelligent  look. 

"Concealing  what,  sir?"  said  Chastelftr,  in  a  tone  of 
mingled  surprise  and  displeasure. 

"  Why,  tiie  affection  the  queen  entertained  for  you,"  re- 
plied Yillemont.  "  We  all  know,  my  friend,  you  would  not 
have  done  what  you  did  had  she  not  encouraged  your 
addresses.  And  I'll  tell  you  what,  ChasteHLr,"  he  went 
on — "  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  your  life  might  be  yet 
spared,  if  you  would  only  show  that  this  was  so." 
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"  Ab,  I  understand  you/'  said  ChastelAr,  with  suppressed 
passion.  "  If  I  will  accuse  the  queen,  if  I  will  put  her  in 
the  power  of  her  enemies,  her  enemies  will  be  obliged  to  me. 
In  other  words,  I  may  save  my  life  by  sacrificing  her  repu- 
tation ;  and  it  would  be  little  matter  whether  what  I  said 
should  be  true  or  not.  Is  it  not  so,  Villemont?''  Then, 
without  waiting  for  an  answer,  *'  Villain,  devil  that  thou  art,'' 
he  exclaimed,  now  suddenly  giving  full  swing  to  the  passion 
that  had  been  raised  within  him,  ''  how  hast  thou  dared  to 
come  to  me  with  such  an  infamous  proposal  as  this  ?  Begone, 
b^;one,  ruffian,  I  say  !"  and  he  seized  the  now  trembling 
caitiff  by  the  throat,  and  dashed  him  against  the  door  of  the 
cell,  with  a  violence  that  instantly  brought  in  the  guards  who 
were  stationed  outside.  These,  seeing  how  matters  stood, 
harried  Villemont  out  of  the  dungeon,  and  again  secured  the 
door  on  its  unfortunate  inmate. 

On  leaving  Chastel&r,  Villemont  repaired  to  the  Earl  of 
Moray,  but  with  infinitely  less  confidence  in  his  look  and 
manner  than  on  the  former  occasion,  when  his  villany  had 
been  successful.  To  the  earl  he  detailed  the  particulars  of 
his  interview  with  Chastel&r,  not  forgetting  to  mention  the 
rough  treatment  he  had  received  from  the  infuriated  poet. 

''Then  he'll  confess  nothing,  Villemont?"  said  Moray, 
when  the  former  had  done  speaking. 

''Nothing,  my  lord.  He  values  not  his  life  at  a  pin's 
fee." 

"  Obstinate  fool !"  exclaimed  the  earl,  evidently  chagrined 
and  disappointed.     "Let  him  die,  then.     You  may  retire, 
Villemont,"  he  isibruptly  added. 
Villemont  obeyed. 

"  His  execution,  at  any  rate,  shall  be  public,"  said  the 
earl  to  himself,  when  the  latter  had  left  him.  "  Perhaps  he 
may  make  some  confession  on  the  scaffold,  and  it  will  be  well 
to  have  it  amply  testified." 

Mary  Stuart,  who,  later  in  life,  on  occasions  when  her 
aflBdctions  were  engaged,  commonly  showed  herself  so  rash  in 
dealing  with  public  opinion,  was  timid  and  hesitating  in  this 
instanoe.     She  was,  in  fact,  terrified  at  the  calumnies  spread. 
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and  even  openly  preached  against  her  in  the  chnrches  bjr 
the  reformen ;  and  yielded  up  to  their  rancour,  therefore,  that 
demoted  head  as  a  proof  of  her  own  yirtue,  and  resisted  everj 
prayer  addressed  to  her  for  pardon.  Haying  returned  to 
Holyrood,  she  refused  to  commute  the  sentence  of  death 
pronounced  against  ChastelAr  by  his  fanatical  judges,  and 
commanded  the  following  couplet,  inscribed  by  an  unknown 
hand  on  the  wall  of  her  chamber,  to  be  effaced : — 

"  Snr  front  deroj 
Que  pardon  loit^' 

ChastelAr  had  a  friend,  however,  in  Erskine,  a  cousin  of 
the  captain  of  the  queen's  guard  at  St.  Andrews.  This 
generous  gentleman  haying  obtained  access  to  the  prison  of 
the  condemned  poet,  insinuated  himself  into  the  good  graces 
of  his  gaoler,  and  tried  to  make  him  drunk,  with  a  hope 
of  effecting  Chastel&r's  escape.  But  the  custodian,  a  rigid 
Presbyterian,  baffled  every  attempt  to  lull  his  vigilance  asleepi 
and  night  and  day  narrowly  watched  his  prisoner  until  he 
delivered  him  into  the  hands  of  the  executioner. 

Some  writers  seem  to  think  that  the  queen  was  not 
ignorant  of  this  attempt  at  procuring  Chastel&r's  ciscape.  The 
relationship  of  Erskine  with  the  captain  of  the  guard  is,  in 
absence  of  proof,  a  point  in  Mary's  favour. 

During  his  serious  moods,  when  his  features  lost  their 
wonted  frivolous  expression,  Chastel&r  bore  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  the  Cheyalier  Bayard.  On  quitting  his  dungeon 
for  the  scaffold,  he  recalled  to  many  the  appearance  of  his 
chivalrous  uncle — alike  in  face,  figure,  and  intrepid  bearing. 
''If  I  am  not  like  my  ancestor,  'without  reproach,'  "  said  he; 
"  I  am  at  least  like  him,  'without  fear.'  " 

He  ascended  the  scaffold  with  the  same  intrepid  step  as 
though  he  were  marching  to  meet  the  enemy,  and  his  gentle- 
manlike appearance  and  noble  bearing  excited  strongly  the 
sympathy  of  the  crowd.  Whilst  the  executioner  was  occupied 
with  the  last  preparations,  Chastel&r  took  a  small  volume 
from  his  pocket,  opened  it,  and  read  aloud,  with  great  dignity 
and  composure,  his  friend  Bonsard's  "  Hymn  to  Deathj''  in 
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which  occur  the  following  lines^  adapted  at   once   to  his 
situation  and  his  sentiments  : — 

^  Le  d^nr  n'eit  rien  que  martire^ 
Content  ne  yit  le  d^rireox, 
Et  I'homme  mort  est  bien  benrenz, 
Heoreoz  qni  plus  rien  ne  d^nre." 

When  he  bad  done^  he  turned  towards  that  part  of  the 
castle  of  St.  Andrews  where  he  supposed  the  queen  to  be^ 
and  kissing  his  hand^  waved  a  graceful  adieu,  exclaiming^ 
^*  Farewell,  loveliest  and  most  cruel  princess  whom  the  world 
contains  1'* 

Having  uttered  these  words — ^the  last  he  spoke  on  earth — 
he  laid  his  head  with  the  utmost  composure  on  the  block. 
The  axe  of  the  executioner  fell,  and  the  high-souled;  accom- 
plished, but  too  enthusiastic  Chastel&r  was  no  more. 


\ 


CHAPTEE  Vin. 

HENRY  THE  GREAT  AND  THE  PAIR  GABRJELLE. 

I. 

HBNBT   IV.    ANB    THS    VAIR   OABRIBLLB. 

IT  was  at  a  period  of  fierce  intefttine  struggle  and  heroic 
suffering  in  France  that  a  tender  sentiment  for  the  Fair 
Gabrielle  had  its  birth  in  the  bosom  of  Henry  of  Navarre. 
This  celebrated  beauty  was  the  daughter  of  Antoine^  Mar- 
quis d'Estr^,  grandmaster  of  the  artillery — a  brave  soldier, 
distinguished  for  his  noble  defence  of  Noyon  against  the 
Duke  of  Mayenne^and  Fran9oise  de  la  Bourdaisi^re.  Both 
the  marquis  and  his  father  had  been  attached  to  the  cause 
of  the  King  of  Navarre,  as  adherents  of  that  mixed  party, 
half  Huguenot,  half  Catholic,  who  hoped  in  the  end  to  secure 
the  crown  to  Henry  of  Beam. 

The  largest  topic  in  the  scandalous  chronicles  of  those 
times  relates  to  the  ladies  who  were  successively  degraded 
— or  advanced,  according  to  the  court  language  of  the  day 
— to  the  post  of  Royal  Favourite.  What  the  licentious 
monarch  took  no  pains  to  conceal, — what  was  paraded 
almost  ostentatiously  before  the  public  eye, — ^the  writer 
needs  not  pass  by  as  a  forbidden  subject,  and  must  not 
attempt  to  palliate  by  the  excuse  of  common  infirmity  or 
special  temptation. 

We  leave  out  of  account  the  less  notorious  persons  who 
were  the  favourites  of  the  hour;  but  two  have  attained  his- 
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torical  fame — Oabrielle  d'Estrees^  and  Henriette  d^Entragues, 
and  oar  sketches  wonld  be  incomplete  without  some  account 
of  hopes^  intrigues,  and  disappointments,  which  became 
matters  of  state  concern,  and  which  figure  largely  in  the 
nnieseryed  communications  of  Henry  of  Bourbon's  great 
friend  and  minister,  Sully. 

It  was  when  the  din  of  arms  was  loudest  that  the  sus- 
ceptible Henry  became  captivated  by  the  grace  and  beauty 
of  Gabrielle.  The  brave  king  had  been  for  three  weeks  in 
the  saddle  without  putting  off  his  armour,  hotly  pursuing  the 
Duke  of  Parma's  retreating  force,  when  chance  led  him  to 
CoBuvres.  In  the  chateau  of  Cosuvres,  near  Soissons,  the 
birthplace  of  Mademoiselle  d'Estr^,  the  victor  of  Ivry  first 
beheld  her  when  a  lovely  girl  of  eighteen,  towards  the  dose 
of  1590.  Chateau  life  in  those  days  was  confined  to  a  daily 
round  of  simple  occupation  and  amusement,  with  scaccdy 
any  intercourse  with  town  or  city.  Oabrielle  rode  a  high- 
bred palfrey  by  her  fath^s  side  in  the  hunting-field,  and  he 
had  taught  her  to  shoot  with  the  arquebuse,  and  apply  the 
lighted  match  to  the  roaring  culverin,  in  order  to  strengthen 
her  nerves  and  bring  her  up  as  a  soldier's  daughter.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  she  already  evinced  a  singular  courage 
and  firmness  of  character.  In  early  girlhood  Gabrielle  had 
£anned  a  warm  attachment  to  the  Duke  of  Bellegarde,  that 
brave  young  captain  of  light  cavalry  who  rose  to  the  rank 
of  Marshal  of  France  j  so  lofty  in  bearing,  so  noble  in 
feature,  and  of  manners  so  graceful,  that  few  women  could 
resist  the  fascination  of  his  dark  eye.  When  Bellegarde 
was  exiled  in  Poland,  and  afterwards  in  Piedmont  during 
ike  dvU  war,  he  left  a  profound  impression  on  the  youthfcd 
heart  of  Oabrielle,  and  the  Prince  cf  Beam  came  after  him 
to  dispute  possession  of  that  which  he  found  less  ambitious 
of  a  brilliant  destiny  than  of  a  chivalrous  and  lasting 
afiectkm. 

Henry  of  Bearn  was  then  in  his  thirty- third  year,  the  age 
of  maturity  and  strength;  but  such  had  been  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  his  life,  his  hardships  and  disappointments,  the 
wear  and  tear  of  war   and  dissipation^  that  his  face  was 
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already  deeply  ploughed    with    wrinkles,  and  his  naturally  | 

brouzed  complexion  had  become  of  almost  as  dark  a  hue 
as  that  peculiar  to  the  elderly  Basques.  In  the  last  cam* 
paign  he  had  undergone  such  deep  anxiety  that  his  hair  and 
beard  had  grown  streaked  with  grey.  But  Henry,  despite 
this  war-worn  and  unattractive  exterior,  was  still  the  most 
brilliant  cavalier  of  France.  Courageous  by  nature,  first  in 
the  assault  and  last  in  the  retreat,  ever  ready  to  draw  his 
sword  for  his  country's  right,  his  spirit  and  resolution  never 
failed  him  under  the  most  trying  reverse.  A  cceur  vaillant 
rien  d^impoMsible !  was  the  motto  taught  him  by  his  heroic  I 

mother,  and  he  not  only  ever  bore  it  in  mind,  but  acted  up  to 
it.  Such  a  character  exercises  a  potent  influence  over  moat 
female  minds ;  and  Oabrielle,  although  pledged  to  the  Duke 
de  BeUegarde  by  an  exchange  of  rings,  if  not  of  hearts^ 
could  not  behold  without  admiration  the  gay  and  gallant 
bearing  of  the  prince  whose  *'  white  plume''  had  so  lately 
braved  the  hottest  fire  of  the  enemy  at  Ivry,  when — 

"  A  thouaand  spars  were  striking  deep,  a  thousand  spears  in  rest»  i 

A  thousand  knights  were  pressing  dose  behind  the  snow-irhite  crest ;  | 

And  in  they  hont^  and  on  tUey  rqsh'd,  while,  like  a  gliding  star,  I 
Amidst  the  thickest  carnage  bland  the  helmet  of  NaTarre." 

Thus,  as  that  same  victory — one  of  the  most  complete  and 
glorious  on  record — raised  the  fame  of  Henry  of  Bourbon 
to  the  highest  pitch,  and  he  was  celebrated  on  all  sides  as  a 
hero,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  image  of  Bellegarde  was 
somewhat  eclipsed,  though  in  no  wise  obliterated,  by  the 
dazzling  career  of  his  royal  master.  The  first  interview  be- 
tween the  king  and  Mademoiselle  d'£str^  was  on  the 
evening  of  a  day  of  a  hard-fought  battle,  when,  as  we  haviS 
said,  Henry  chanced  to  seek  a  night's  repose  in  the  chateau 
of  Coeuvres  j  and  smitten  with  the  grace  and  beauty  of 
the  youthful  chatelaine  whilst  dispensing  her  father's  hospi- 
talities, from  that  moment  Henry  became  the  assiduous 
guest  of  the  marquis  whenever  war  and  state  afiairs  per- 
mitted, and  his  buoyant  gaiety  and  merry  wit  soon  converted 
him  into  a  hopeful  lover. 

Dreux  de  Badier  draws  a  most  captivating  portrait  of  the 
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"  channing  Ghibrielle''  at  this  time.  He  aflSrms  that  she 
was  then  indisputably  the  loveliest  woman  in  France^  with 
hair  of  a  beantifiil  blonde  cendrSe,  eyes  blue  and  full  of  fire, 
and  a  complexion  as  fair  as  alabaster ;  her  nose  well  shaped 
and  aquiline,  a  mouth  showing  a  set  of  pearly  teeth,  with 
lips  whereon  the  god  of  love  had  set  his  seal ;  a  swan4ike 
throat  and  perfectly  formed  bust ;  a  taper  hand ;  in  shorty 
sajrs  he,  she  had  the  demeanour  of  a  goddess,  and,  exclaims 
an  old  rhyming  chronicler, — 

"  Henrc^oz  qui  baiser  peat  9a  boocbe  oeoabrine 
SeB  l^vres  de  oondl,  n  denture  iv(nrine !"  * 

The  conferences  of  Noisy  prevented  the  king  for  a  while 
from  strengthening  the  impression  he  hoped  he  had  made 
upon  the  heart  of  Mademoiselle  d'Estr^.  But,  as  he  had 
shown  in  his  previous  amour  with  la  belle  Corisande  de 
Guiche,  Henry  testified  a  lively  anxiety  to  interest  Oabrielle 
in  his  political  affairs.  By  letters  (which  still  exist),  he  not 
only  dwelt  on  his  affection,  but  informed  her  of  every  inci- 
dent of  moment  which  occurred  during  the  perilous  campaign 
in  Bouerque  and  Languedoq.  The  earliest  letters  of  Henry 
to  Oabrielle  d'Estr^  are  marked  by  this  double  character — 
a  loving  familiarity,  a  lofty  freedom  of  expression,  combined 
with  a  lively,  gallant^  and  impassioned  spirit.  ''  If  I  should 
be  conquered,  you  know  me  too  well  to  believe  that  I  shall 
run  away.  No  1  my  last  thought  shall  be  given  to  heaven^ 
and  the  last  but  one  to  you.'' 

In  the  autumn  of  that  year,  Henry  having  sought  a  brief 
period  of  repose^  after  the  daily  fatigue  and  turmoil  of  the 
war,  at  Senlis,  sent  a  command  to  the  Marquis  de  Coeuvres 
to  repair  thither  with  his  daughter,  ostensibly  that  M. 
d'JSstr^  might  take  the  oaths  as  a  privy  councillor,  and  his 
seat  at  the  council  board.  It  was  with  ilLconcealed  anger 
that  Oabrielle  obeyed  the  royal  mandate,  knowing  that  the 
visit  would  subject  her  to  the  renewed  attentions  of  the  king ; 
and  as,  doubtless,  they  would  be  paid  more  openly  than  ever, 
she  foresaw  that  such  publicity  would  prove  the  destruction 
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both  of  her  (air  fiume  and  matrimonial  prospects  with  the 
man  of  her  choice.  It  may  be  conceived^  therefore,  that 
Mademoiselle  d'£str^  went  in  no  very  placable  mood  to 
Senlis.  Her  conduct  there,  however,  was  marked  by  the 
strictest  propriety.  Gabrielle  refused  to  meet  his  majesty 
in  private,  declined  his  presents,  and  studiously  sought  every 
opportunity  of  showing  that  she  considered  herself  betrothed 
to  Bellegurde.  That  gallant  person,  either  dreading  the 
wrath  of  his  amorous  sovereign,  or  perhaps  piqued  at  the 
favourable  manner  in  which  the  homage  of  M.  de  Longue- 
viUe  (another  suitor  for  the  hand  of  the  fair  Gabrielle) 
had  been  received  by  his  fascinating  mistress,  first  hesitated, 
and  then  gradually  abated  the  ardour  of  his  suit.  Gabrielle, 
highly  incensed  at  such  a  change  in  Bellegarde,  took  the 
next  occasion  of  the  king  pressing  her  to  accept  some  favour 
at  his  hands  to  entreat  him  to  hasten  her  marriage  with  the 
recalcitrant  duke.  This  rather  cool  request  brought  matters 
to  a  head;  the  king  summoned  Bellegarde  before  him, 
and  brusquely  said,  ''M.  de  Bellegarde!  neither  in  war, 
politics,  nor  love  will  I  tolerate  a  rival.  Tou  are  aware  of 
my  admiration  for  Mademoiselle  d'£strees :  I  command  you, 
therefore,  to  relinquish  her  hand.  Heed  my  words  V  The 
duke  became  at  once  aware,  both  by  the  expression  of  his 
master's  face  and  the  angry  tone  in  which  he  had  addressed 
him,  that  there  was  nothing  left  but  to  obey.  He  bowed  low 
and  asked  Henry's  permission  to  quit  Senlis  forthwith. 

When  Mademoiselle  d'Estr^es  learned  the  result  of  the 
interview,  she  is  recorded  to  have  given  way  to  a  paroxjrsm 
of  rage  and  tears,  and  bitterly  lamented  having  attracted 
the  dangerous  attentions  of  the  king.  M.  d'Estr^es'  urgent, 
yet  respectful  remonstrances  to  Henry  against  depriving  his 
house  of  so  honourable  an*  alliance  were  disregarded ;  the 
royal  rival  steadily  refused  to  recall  the  banished  BeU^;arde. 
Henry  signified  his  wish,  however,  to  do  his  utmost  to  con- 
sole Mademoiselle  d'Estr^es ;  but  when  he  sought  her  during 
that  same  afternoon,  for  the  purpose  of  allaying  her  grief 
and  anger,  he  seems  to  have  met  with  radier  a  stormy 
reception.     ''  Sire/'  sobbed  she,  '*  it  is  useless;  I  wUl  not 
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listen  to  yoo.  You  exercise  a  cruel  tyranny  1  Ton  seek 
the  ruin  of  my  reputation,  and  of  my  worldly  fortunes. 
M.  de  Bellegarde  offered  me  honourable  marriage.''  And 
adding  much  more,  with  tears  and  snpplications,  she  threw 
herself  at  Henry's  feet,  in  hope  of  obtaining  Bellegarde's 
recall.  All  was  of  no  avail ;  and  finding  the  king  inflexible, 
she  rose  and  angrily  withdrew  from  the  presence.  That 
same  night  also  Gabrielle  quitted  Senlis  for  Cosuvres,  and  lefc 
wholly  unnoticed  the  peremptory  missives  sent  to  bring  her 
back,  both  by  Henry  and  her  father.  The  ciq>ture  of  Corbeil 
by  the  Duke  of  Parma  happened  just  then,  luckily,  to  dis« 
tract  the  infatuated  king  from  this  love-chase,  and  summon 
him  onoe  more  to  devote  himself  to  the  sterner  pursuits 
of  war. 

Henry's  amours  at  this  time  were  only  brief  episodes  in 
his  adventurous  life.  The  halcyon  days  of  peace  could  not 
be  looked  for  amidst  such  deadly  animosities,  nor  until  the 
parties  in  arms  against  each  other  became  thoroughly 
exhausted.  It  was  long  ere  France,  bleeding  from  a  hun- 
dred wounds,  found  a  season  of  refreshment  and  repose. 
But  the  zest  of  those  intervals  devoted  to  the  tender  pas- 
sion, which  Henry  occasionally  snatched  amid  the  din  of 
war,  was,  doubtless,  enhanced  by  the  danger  incurred  to 
obtain  them.  He  seemed  to  regard  them  as  his  recompense 
for  the  perils  and  privations  of  the  campaign.  The  romantic 
interest  which  attaches  to  his  career  at  this  period  is  well 
illustrated  by  an  adventurous  visit  to  Coeuvres  to  see  /Ae 
Fair  Gabrielle,  who,  since  her  abrupt  departure  from  Senlis, 
had  vouched  no  reply  to  his  letters.  The  resistance  offered  by 
Mademoiselle  d'£str^es  only  served  to  inflame  the  passion  of 
the  king.  He  was  equally  distracted  by  her  coldness  as  by 
her  absence,  and  also  by  the  fear  lest  Bellegarde  should,  by 
some  desperate  means,  effect  the  rescue  of  his  betrothed. 
Henry  determined,  therefore,  to  offer  Gabrielle  some  signal 
mark  of  his  devotion,  in  the  hope  of  making  his  peace  with  the 
offended  beauty.  The  chateau  of  Coeuvres  was  some  twenty- 
four  miles  from  La  F^re,  the  king's  head-quarters.  There 
was  a  great  wood  to  traverse,  and  he  would  have  to  pass  in 
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Bight  of  two  garriaoos  of  the  League.  To  set  out  accom* 
panied  by  an  escort  would  be  to  proclaim  his  passion  publicly, 
and  vex  the  object  of  it  more  than  ever.  To  go  alone  would 
be  risking  too  much,  for  the  country  was  alive  with  the 
enemy's  troops.  The  king,  rather  stimulated  than  dismayed 
by  the  difficulties  attending  the  attempt,  sought  counsel 
amongst  the  most  intimate  of  his  nobles,  who  one  and  all 
dissuaded  him  earnestly  from  entertaining  such  a  desperate 
design.  Henry,  however,  was  not  to  be  turned  from  his 
resolution;  but,  choosing  a  small  band  from  amongst  the 
youngest  and  boldest  of  his  noble  companions — Oivry, 
Biron,  Rosny,  and  others  —  quitted  La  F^re  secredy 
before  dawn,  and  took  the  road  to  Coeuvres.  Biron  was 
sent  forward  to  apprise  Mademoiselle  d'Estr^  of  the 
approaching  visit  of  his  royal  master.  At  a  small  town 
about  nine  miles  from  Coeuvres  the  king  dismissed  his 
attendants,  and,  having  assumed  the  dress  of  a  peasant,  went 
alone  and  on  foot  the  rest  of  the  way,  carrying  a  sack  filled 
with  straw  on  his  head.  Henry  did  not  stick  at  trifles  iu 
order  to  attain  his  object,  whether  in  love  or  war.  As 
Hercules  had  condescended  to  exchange  the  sword  for  the 
distaff,  and  spin  to  please  Omphale,  so  he,  with  the  same 
end  in  view,  substituted  the  peasant's  jerkin  for  the  knightly 
cuirass,  and  replaced  his  white-plumed  helmet  by  the  sack 
filled  with  straw. 

This  masquerading  enterprise  did  not  succeed,  however, 
so  well  as  Henry  could  have  wished.  The  chateau  of 
Coeuvres,  unfortified,  stood  on  the  edge  of  a  thick  wood,  and 
was  protected  from  the  assaults  of  the  neighbouring  garrison 
by  an  order  from  the  Duke  of  Mayenne,  under  whom  the 
Marquis  de  Cosuvres  had  once  served.  It  was  arranged 
that  the  king  should  pass  through  this  wood,  as,  by  its 
shelter,  he  would  avoid  the  risk  of  encountering  any  of  the 
forage  parties  of  the  enemy  who  scoured  the  highways.  Ere 
emerging  from  the  friendly  covert,  Henry  was  met  by  Biron, 
who  informed  him  that  Mademoiselle  d'Estr^es  was  prepared 
for  his  reception,  and  would  meet  him  at  a  certain  balcony 
in  the  chateau,  accessible  from  the  garden;    and  thither 
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Biron  condiicted  the  amorous  masquerader.  Leaving  Biron 
in  charge  of  hia  sack  of  straw^  the  king  proceeded  alone  to 
the  interview.  He  found  Gabrielle  in  company  with  her 
married  sister^  Madame  de  Villars^  who,  warmly  favouring 
Bellegarde's  pretensions  to  her  fair  sister's  hand,  strongly 
persuaded  Gabrielle  to  discourage  the  overtures  of  the  king. 
The  reception  of  the  royal  suitor  was  chilling  in  the  extreme 
— almost  disrespectful.  Mademoiselle  d'Estr^  could 'indeed 
scarcely  refrain  fix>m  laughing  in  the  king's  face,  so  grotesque 
was  the  figure  he  cut  in  his  rustic  attire— a  disguise  neither 
fitting  his  proportions  nor  his  dignity.  Instead,  therefore, 
of  remembering  the  risk  he  had  run  to  obtain  the  inter- 
view^ and  expressing  her  sense  of  it  in  words  of  gracious 
compliment^  Gabrielle  received  Henry's  courtesies  at  first 
with  steady  coldness  and  disdain.  She  abruptly  quitted 
the  gallery,  we  are  told,  leaving  the  king  and  Madame  de 
Yillars  together,  with  the  cutting  sentence,  '^  that  she  had 
nothing  to  say  or  discuss  with  his  majesty,  who  looked  so 
abominably  ugly  in  his  present  garments  that  he  had  better 
go  and  change  them,  for  she  could  not  really  bear  to  look  at 
him.''  She  had  the  civility,  however,  to  return  in  the  course  of 
about  ten  minutes  and  offer  the  king  some  refreshment.  The 
good-natured  Bearnois,  who  took  everything  easily  and 
facetiously,  kissed  the  fair  hand  which  presented  the  cup  of 
wine,  and  having  drunk  it,  in  pledge  of  happier  hours  to 
come,  took  leave  of  the  sisters,  saying  gaily  to  Madame  de 
Yillars,  ''I  have  good  heart,  after  this  interview,  that  nothing 
will  go  wrong  with  me,  but  all  things  prosper.  I  am  going 
to  pursue  the  enemy,  and  in  a  day  or  two  ma  beUe  will  hear 
what  gallant  exploits  I  have  accomplished  for  love  of  her." 
The  amorous  king  regained  his  head-quarters  in  safety, 
burning  like  a  paladin  of  old  to  do  some  deed  of  arms  the 
fame  of  which  would  enable  him  successfully  io  carry  the 
heart  of  his  lady-love  by  assault. 

At  this  juncture,  the  chronicles  relate  that  Henry  himself 
arranged  a  marriage  between  Grabrielle  and  a  compliant 
gentleman  named  Liancourt,  who,  they  a£Brm,  basely  lent 
himself  to   this   compact   under   the   condition   of    never 
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exerciring  his  marital  rights — a  transaction  too  sliameftil  to 
be  credible.  The  same  tale  has  been  told  of  several  princes, 
ifith  the  view  to  derogate  from  the  honourable  character  of 
the  loves  of  the  olden  time.  It  is,  we  think,  more  reason- 
able to  belteve  that  this  marriage  was  hastily  made  by  the 
Marquis  d'Estr^  himself  in  order  to  avoid  the  scandal 
which  threatened  to  dishonour  his  house  through  the  too 
frequent  visits  of  Henry  of  Beam.  How  incredible  such 
disgraceful  compliance  on  the  part  of  a  well-born  gentleman, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  satisfying  his  motives  of  ambition ! 
As  at  that  time,  be  it  remembered,  Henry  was  neither  rich  nor 
powerful  euough  to  command  such  despicable  condescension, 
rather  let  us  believe  that  the  brave  and  stem  old  soldier 
hastened  to  marry  his  daughter  so  soon  as  he  saw  that  the 
assiduities  of  the  king  were  unmistakable.  Far  more 
reasonable  is  it  to  suppose  that  the  anxious  foresight  of  a 
parent  prompted  the  marriage,  than  vile  complaisance  on  the 
part  of  a  worthy  and  chivalrous  soldier  like  Liancourt. 

The  Baron  de  Liancourt  was  considerably  older  than 
Mademoiselle  d'Estr^es,  and  a  widower  with  nine  children ; 
but  his  descent  was  illustrious,  and  his  wealth  great.  He 
was,  however,  illiterate,  feeble  in  mind,  and  repulsive  in 
pers(»i.  A  soluticm  of  this  kind,  to  free  her  from  the  king's 
attentions,  Oabrielle  had  not  calculated  upon.  She  had  lost 
every  hope  of  being  united  to  her  lover  Bellegarde,  who  had 
abandoned  her  to  her  fate ;  and  she  beheld  herself  on  the 
eve  of  compulsory  marriage  with  a  man  whom  she  despised. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  honour  and  resolution  of 
Mademoiselle  d'Estr^  succumbed.  From  thenceforth  Oa- 
brielle yielded  to  the  force  of  circumstances.  The  blandish- 
ments of  her  royal  adorer,  together  with  the  insidious 
counsels  of  her  aunt,  Madame  de  Sourdis,  vanquished  her 
lingering  reluctance.  This  aunt  was  a  clever,  uuscrupuloas, 
and  worldly-minded  woman,  who  thought  that,  if  obeyed  with 
docility,  she  could  guide  such  a  pupil  as  her  lovely  niece  to 
the  summit  of  the  loftiest  ambition.  It  happened  that  the 
Chancellor  de  Cbevemey  was  the  lover  of  Madame  de 
Sourdis,  so  that  he  also  brought  his   ripe   experience  of 
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courU,  his  finesse  aad  potent  authority,  to  the  service  of 
Crabrielle.  How,  then,  could  she  hope  to  prevail  against  so 
many  auxiliaries  thus  combined  to  forward  the  wishes  of  a 
most  resolute,  though  good-natured  king?  Henry  had 
pledged  his  word  that  he  would  cause  her  to  be  carried  off 
to  a  place  of  safety  immediately  after  the  celebration  of  her 
espousals.  She  consented,  therefore,  though  reluctantly,  to  the 
project.  The  nuptial  day  passed,  however,  and  no  token  indi- 
cated that  the  king  was  about  to  fulfil  his  promise.  An  unex- 
pected opportunity  for  the  surprisal  and  seizureof  Paris  having 
offered,  Henry  hesitated  not  a  moment  between  love  and  duty. 
He  went  off  to  join  his  troops  for  an  attack  upon  the  capital. 
The  ruse,  however,  by  which  an  entry  into  Paris  was  hoped 
to  be  gained  having  failed,  Henry  thereupon  returned  to 
Senlis,  and  afterwards  went  to  Chaunay.  Thence  the  im- 
patient king  despatched  a  mandate,  commanding  Monsieur 
de  Liancourt  to  join  the  camp,  and  to  bring  his  wife  with 
him.  Not  a  day  of  grace  was  allowed  :  even  the  very  hour 
when  he  was  to  enter  the  royal  presence  is  said  to  have 
been  indicated  in  the  missive.  The  tears  and  threats  of  his 
reluctant  bride,  and  her  unconcealed  aversion  and  contempt, 
had  rendered  the  few  days  which  De  Liancourt  passed  in  her 
society  the  very  opposite  to  those  of  a  lune  de  mieL  He 
therefore  yielded  obedience  to  the  mandate  which  he  dared 
not  dispute,  and  repaired  to  Chaunay.  "  Perhaps,"  says  Dreux 
de  Badier,  ''he  thought  that  future  fortune  would  recompense 
bim  for  the  wrongs  done  to  his  affections,  but  he  was  not 
better  treated  in  the  one  than  in  the  other.  The  king  left  the 
unfortunate  husband  in  the  lurch.''  On  the  following  day,  in 
fact,  a  royal  order  exiled  M.  de  Liancourt  from  court,  and 
directed  him  to  take  up  his  abode  at  a  castle  which  belonged  to 
him  in  Limou8in,to  which  he  departed  without  being  permitted 
even  a  farewell  interview  with  his  bride.  Thenceforth  Gabrielle 
reigned  supreme  over  the  court  of  Henry  IV.,  who  daily 
seemed  more  and  more  fascinated  with  her  charms.  She 
was  attended  by  Madame  de  Sourdis,  and  by  her  cousin. 
Mademoiselle  de  Bourdaisiire ;  and  the  cunning  aunt  so 
initiated  the  niece  in  the  arts  requisite  to  maintain  herself 
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in  the  royal  favour^  that  from  the  period  of  her  instalment 
at  court  no  other  lady  presumed  to  dispute  her  empire. 

Henry  now  fully  made  up  his  mind  to  the  important 
measure^'^  the  perilous  leap/'  as  he  expressed  it  to  6a- 
bridle — the  recantation  of  his  Protestantism^  which  he  saw 
to  be  alike  indispensably  necessary  to  the  peaceable  recogni- 
tion of  his  rights,  as  to  the  advancement  of  a  marriage  with 
his  lovely  mistress — ^a  desire  which  seems  to  have  possessed 
him  with  increasing  force  soon  after  she  was  recognised 
publicly  as  the  Royal  Favourite.  The  bond  which  united 
him  to  Margaret  de  Yalois  could  alone  be  severed  by 
pontifical  fiat,  and  the  chief  obstacle  to  obtaining  it  was 
Henry's  heresy.  Oabrielle  was  a  good  Catholic;  even, 
therefore,  if  Queen  Marguerite's  repudiation  were  effected, 
the  necessary  dispensation  for  his  marriage  with  Madame  de 
Liancourt  would  still  be  withheld  by  Rome.  Gabrielle's 
persuasion,  coupled  with  his  own  infiituation  for  her,  there- 
fore soon  overcame  the  few  scruples  of  conscience  which 
remained  in  Henry's  breast.  When  the  king  declared  his 
resolution  to  recant,  Madame  de  Liancourt,  elate  beyond 
measure,  ordered  a  solemn  serrice  of  thanksgiving  to  be 
performed  in  her  private  chapel,  which  the  noblest  ladies  in 
Mantes  attended.     The  sycophants  of  the  court — 

"  The  iwaim,  that  m  the  noontide  beam  were  boni,*'-^ 

now  likened  the  favourite  to  the  saintly  Clotilde,  and  com- 
pared Oabrielle's  influence  over  the  king  to  that  wielded  by 
that  famous  princess  over  her  husband  Clovis,  whom  she 
converted  to  Christianity. 

Ladies  of  the  highest  rank  now  paid  their  homage  to  the 
victorious  Henry,  with  a  view  of  figuring  in  the  haUs  of  the 
Louvre ;  and  among  the  rest  the  Duchess  de  Nevers,  whose 
cousinship  to  the  king  promised  a  brilliant  position  at  the 
future  court.  The  duchess  immediately  visited  GabricUe, 
and  the  most  intimate  relations  sprung  up  between  these 
two  influential  persons.  The  Duchesses  of  Bohan  and 
Longueville,  and  Madame  de  Guercheville  joined  the  coart^ 
and  Madame  de  Noirmoutier  also  presented  herself,  radiant 
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with  those  charms  which  had  wrought  so  much  mischief 
daring  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  Surrounded  by  these  noble 
dames,  it  was  the  pleasure  of  the  king  that  Gabrielle  should 
hold  great  state  and  reserve ;  and,  even  in  his  presence,  he 
had  her  seated  in  a  chair  of  state,  beside  which  his  majesty 
often  stood,  cap  in  hand.  About  this  time  Madame  de 
Liancourt  was  reconciled  to  her  father,  who,  in  assumed 
indignation  at  her  position  relative  to  the  king,  had  reinsed 
to  see  his  daughter.  This  displeasure,  howeyer,  had  not 
prevented  the  Marquis  d'Estr^es  from  accepting  notable 
benefits  from  the  generosity  of  his  sovereign. 

These  festivities  in  the  quaint  old  Norman  town  of  Mantes 
were  interrupted  by  the  king's  departure  for  his  camp  before 
Dreux.  During  his  sojourn  there,  Henry  failed  not  to  inform 
his  mistress  of  the  progress  of  the  siege.  He  gallantly  sends 
her  a  magnificent  bouquet  of  orange-flowers  by  a  special 
envoy,  and  desires-  Gabrielle  to  set  out  to  join  his  sister  at 
Anet,  ''  where,  madame,''  he  writes,  ^*  I  shall  have  the  hap- 
piness of  seeing  you  every  day.''  He  next  sends  Gabrielle 
tidings  of  a  victory  in  Dauphiny,  desiring  her  to  impart  the 
intelligence  to  his  sister : — "  Ton  will  tell  my  sister  the  news, 
and  say  that  I  kiss  her  hand  a  thousand  times,  and  your 
feet  a  million.'' 

Victory  after  victory  now  proclaimed  that  ere  long  the 
supreme  fortune  of  Henry  IV.  would  seat  him  securely  on 
the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  In  July,  1593,  Henry,  on 
repairing  to  St.  Denis  to  attend  a  theological  conference,  was 
saluted  by  the  Parisians  with  repeated  cries  of  ''Vive  le 
Roi !"  The  following  morning  the  conference  was  to  com- 
mence at  the  early  hour  of  six  o'clock.  His  majesty  rose  at 
dawn,  and  wrote  his  celebrated  letter  to  Gabrielle  d'Estr^ea 
before  his  interview  with  the  prelates.  Gabrielle  was  de- 
tained in  Chartres  by  her  father.  Henry,  it  will  be  seen, 
writes  to  his  mistress  with  singular  levity,  jesting  on  the  eve 
of  his  solemn  renunciation  of  Protestantism,  and  impressing 
one  with  the  idea  some  months  previously  expressed  by  his 
oourt-fool,  Chicot,  who  exclaimed,  ''-4A,  Af.  mon  ami,  I  will 
wager  that  you  would  gladly  consign  both  Papist  and  Hu« 
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gnenot  to  the  satellites  of  Satan^  pfrovided  you  oonld  thereby 
beoome  the  anointed  King  of  France  I'' 

"  King  Hetuy  IT.  to  Oabrielle  d'Esti^es. 

"  I  arrived  bere  kut  night  early,  and  wm  importuned  by  Qod-fbaren 
[JHnhgardi]  until  bedtime.  It  is  beliered  that  the  trace  will  be  signed  to- 
day ;  bat  in  matters  which  regwd  the  League,  I  profess  myself  of  the  Order  of 
St.  Thomas.  Berides  those  penons  whom  I  nc^fied  to  yoa  yesterday  that  I 
had  chosen  for  yonr  escort  here,  I  have  despatched  fifty  arqaebosien,  who  equal 
many  cuirasses.  The  hope  which  I  entertain  of  s^dng  yoa  to-morrow  restrains 
my  pen  from  inditing  a  long  epistle.  On  Sunday  I  am  to  take  the  perilooa 
leap  [20  samlt  periUeux].  At  this  moment  whije  I  am  writing  I  baye  a 
hundred  unfortunate  ^stradaons,  wluch  will  make  me  hate  St.  Denis  as  yoa 
dislike  Mantes.  Good-bye,  my  heart :  arrive  early  to-morrow  morning,  as  it 
seems  a  year  rinoe  I  saw  you.  I  kiss  a  nullion  of  times  your  beaatiiul  handa^— 
This  28id  day  of  July  [1593]." 

Henry  spent  the  Christmas  festival  of  1593  at  Mantes. 
The  halo  of  victory  encircled  the  king.  The  improvement 
in  his  revenue  now  showed  that  Henry  could  also  spend 
royally,  and  take  full  revel  in  pleasure.  During  his  sojourn 
at  Mantes,  he  took  the  first  necessary  step  in  the  design 
entertained  by  his  majesty  of  elevating  Madame  de  Liancourt 
to  the  throne.  Gabrielle  had  borne  children  to  Henry, 
who  were  ennobled  with  herself.  This  was  not  enough  : 
Henry  wanted  an  heir ;  a  direct  succession  of  the  crown  was 
all-important;  Marguerite  was  virtually  divorced,  and  the 
king  hoped  that,  with  a  little  management,  he  might  get  the 
marriage  annulled  by  the  Pope,  make  Gabrielle  the  legal 
partner  of  his  throne,  and  turn  her  bastard  son  into  the 
Pauphin  of  France.  His  plans,  however,  were  disconcerted 
by  an  unexpected  obstacle ;  Marguerite  was  quite  willing  to 
be  divorced  from  a  husband  whom  she  never  loved,  but 
would  not  make  way  for  Gabrielle.  The  daughter,  wife,  and 
sister  of  kiogs,  degraded  as  she  was,  had  some  regard  for  the 
dignity  of  the  crown,  and  she  would  not  by  her  own  act 
open  the  door  of  the  palace  to  the  mistress  of  her  husband. 
At  this  the  ancestral  pride  of  Marguerite  revolted.  More- 
over, as  she  herself  remarked,  "  she  could  not  descry  or 
acknowledge  the  moral  superiority  of  Madame  de  Liancourt ;" 
and  therefore  thought  that  if  she  was  required  to  yield  her 
rights  d  cette  decri6e  bagasse,  she  had  better  heraelf  wear 
the  crown  of  the  fleur  de  lis.     From  thenceforth  the  queen 
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resorted  to  endless  delays  and  excuses  to  retard  the  despatch 
of  the  necessary  procurations.  Pope  Clement  also  showed 
himself  hostile  and  inflexible  in  his  resolve  not  to  absolve  the 
king. 

When  Henry  at  last  made  his  solemn  entry  into  Paris  in 
15d4,  '^  Madame  de  Lianoourt/'  says  L'Etoile^  '^  was  borne 
a  little  after  him  in  a  splendid  open  litter^  so  studded  with 
pearls  and  glittering  gems  that  their  lustre  eclipsed  the  glare 
of  the  flambeaux.  She  was  attired  in  a  black  satin  robe^  all 
slashed  and  pufied  with  white/'  Gabrielle  was  therefore  even 
then^  it  seems,  invested  with  almost  regal  honours.  In  the  fol- 
lowing spring  she  exchanged  the  name  of  Lianoourt  for  the  title 
of  Marchioness  de  Monceaux^  and  with  it  received  the  rich 
manors  thereunto  appertaining ;  and  to  these  the  king  added 
the  palatial  Hdtel  Scbomberg  at  Paris,  wherein  she  was 
installed  with  all  luxury  and  magnificence.  Henry  went 
almost  every  week  to  visit  her  at  her  charming  retreat  at 
Monceaux,  and  more  than  one  of  his  '' ordonnances''  are 
dated  from  that  chateau  of  his  mistress.  At  this  residence^ 
also,  were  written  the  letters-patent,  July,  1597,  creating  her 
Duchess  de  Beaufort,  with  a  revenue  of  forty  thousand  livres ; 
and,  some  few  days  after,  other  letters-patent  granted  the 
ducal  peerage  to  Csesar  Monsieur,  as  the  eldest  of  the  sons  of 
Gabrielle  d'Estr^es  was  usually  called.  For  this  boy  Henry 
evinced  the  tenderest  affection— one  of  those  blind  and  irra- 
tional predilections  frequently  seen  in  men  of  otherwise  robust 
mind.  His  pretty,  infantile  manners,  his  very  caprices,  were 
enchanting  in  the  eyes  of  the  rough  soldier-king.  He  doated 
on  the  boy's  bold  and  open  face,  drew  himself  the  horoscope 
of  the  cherished  being  whom  he  destined  to  mount  the  throne, 
in  spite  of  the  openly  expressed  opinion  of  the  gravest  jurists 
and  most  sincere  among  his  State  councillors,  "  that  natural 
children,  although  legitimated,  could  not  succeed  to  the 
crown.''  Some  of  these  personages  expressed  themselves  in 
very  plain,  not  to  say  offensive,  terms  on  the  subject  to  the 
enemies  of  Gabrielle  d'Estr^es.  The  Parisians,  indeed,  be* 
held  with  no  little  astonishment  the  title  and  honours  of  a 
dauphin  of  France  conferred  on  the  son  of  a  mistress,  and  that 
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ennobled  favourite^  edipsiug^  in  the  newly  eatablished  court 
of  the  Louvre^  the  sister  of  their  sovereign  in  beauty  and 
magnificence.  Of  this^  L'Etoile  gives  us  an  amusing  instance : 
One  day  a  Genevan  printer^  having  business  which  took 
him  to  the  public  ofSceSj  then  situate  in  a  court  of  the  LouvrCj 
found  a  large  crowd  assembled  before  the  grand  entrance^ 
waitings  as  he  supposed^  to  see  the  king  come  forth.  In  a 
short  time  a  stir  took  place  at  the  portal^  and  the  royal 
guards  presented  arms  as  a  lady,  splendidly  attired^  issued 
forth^  preceded  and  followed  by  a  train  of  pages  and  gentle- 
men, who  conducted  her  to  an  equipage  bearing  the  king's 
badge  and  cipher.  Struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  lady,  and 
the  vivid  curiosity  she  excited  amongst  the  bystanders,  the 
printer  inquired  of  an  arquebusier  on  duty  whether  Queen 
Marguerite  had  again  returned  to  her  husband,  and  taken  up 
her  former  quarters  in  the  palace.  ^'  My  friend,''  said  the 
soldier,  with  a  grin,  heartily  amused  at  seeing  the  rustic 
querist  standing  bare-headed  like  the  rest,  ''do  not  risk 
catching  a  cold ;  put  on  your  cap.  The  fine  lady  you  have 
just  seen  is  only  a  queen  in  her  own  esteem.  She  is  the 
king's  mistress." 

During  the  festivities  which  inaugurated  the  reconciliation 
of  Henry  and  the  young  Duke  of  Guise,  Madame  de  Beau- 
fort quitted  the  Hdtel  Schomberg  for  the  Louvre — another 
progress  towards  the  throne  she  coveted.  The  dignity  of  a 
queen  was  now  openly  assigned  to  Gabrielle ;  no  person  below 
the  rank  of  the  king's  sister  was  admitted  to  her  presence 
without  having  first  made  formal  application  for  an  interview^ 
and  every  one  having  audience  of  the  king  passed  from  the 
royal  cabinet  to  pay  homage  to  the  duchess.  In  the  recep- 
tions at  the  Louvre  she  occupied  a  fauteuil  next  to  that 
of  the  king,  and  never  rose  to  return  the  salutations  even  of 
princesses  of  the  blood.  Chamberlains  preceded  her  when  she 
entered  or  quitted  the  royal  saloon,  and  the  challenge^ 
"  Place  !  place  pour  Madame  la  Duchesse  /"  was  raised  in 
the  ear  of  majesty.  The  levies  of  the  duchess  were  now 
ceremoniously  attended,  and  the  greatest  ladies  contended 
for  the  honour  of  handing  her  prayer-book,  rings,  fan,  or 
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handkerchief.  ''  Certes/'  says  a  contemporary,  ^^  no  one  can 
gaze  without  vivid  admiration  on  the  lovely  duchess,  and  on 
her  beantiful  children.  The  king,  our  sire,  cannot  keep  his 
eyes  from  contemplation,  for  the  name  of  Gabrielle  d'Estr^es 
will  remain  ever  on  record  as  the  synonym  of  '  perfect 
beauty.' '' 


II. 

SUDDEN   AND    MYSTERIOUS  DEATH    OF  THE   FAIR  GABRIELLE. 

In  1596,  whilst  the  Parisians  were  suffering  bitter  privations, 
iamine  and  pestilence  carrying  them  off  by  thousands,  Henry, 
instead  of  adopting  measures  to  ameliorate  their  condition, 
seems  to  have  been  occupied  solely  with  his  love  for  the 
Fair  GabrieUe.  He  made  her  accompany  him  everywhere 
with  a  scandalous  perseverance,  not  only  on  his  parties  of 
pleasure,  diversions  at  Fontainebleau  and  St.  Germain,  but 
even  when  engaged  with  business  so  serious  as  the  opening 
of  Parliament.  She  accompanied  him  on  one  occasion  to 
Bouen  for  that  purpose.  Here  we  have  revealed  to  us  the 
character  both  of  Henry  IV.  and  Gabrielle.  The  ascendancy 
of  the  royal  favourite  appears  in  everything  and  everywhere, 
and  their  mutual  love  was  paraded  ostentatiously  before  the 
eyes  of  the  astonished  Parisians.  They  were  often  seen 
together  on  horseback,  Gabrielle  dressed  like  a  man,  all  in 
green,  and  Henry  in  a  juste^au-corps  of  pearl  grey,  "  their 
two  steeds  so  close  alongside  each  other  that  they  could  hold 
hands;  and^hus  they  cantered  along.'' 

Early  next  year  the  serenity  of  those  days  of  dalliance 
was  rudely  disturbed  by  the  bad  news  which  suddenly  broke 
upon  Paris,  that  Amiens  had  been  captured  by  the  Spaniards, 
and  that  already  the  vanguard  of  the  regimenios  had  pushed 
on  as  far  as  Creil  and  Chantilly.  Henry  was  in  consterna- 
tion, but  quickly  recovering  himself,  exclaimed,  "  My  friends, 
1  have  long  enough  played  the  King  of  France ;  it  is  high 
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time  for  me  to  play  the  King  of  Navarre/'  Could  he,  too^ 
he  asked  himself^  as  King  of  France^  see  the  enemy  pene- 
trate to  the  very  centre  of  his  realm,  whilst  passing  his  days 
in  dalliance,  or  oonrsiiig  hares  at  Fontainebleaa  f  Coald  he 
feast  on  dainties,  and  drink  the  wines  of  Juran9on  and 
Arbois  till  nightfall  at  Zamet's,  or  lounge  through  the  fair  at 
St.  Germain^s  with  his  little  son  Csesar,  merely  for  the  sake 
of  buying  the  boy  a  silver  bon-bon  box,  or  of  flinging  away 
800  crowns  in  the  purchase  of  some  costly  bagatelle  ?  To 
the  honour  of  Henry,  a  feeling  of  patriotic  glory  aroused 
him  to  nobler  things,  and  he  thus  addressed  the  weeping 
and  dishevelled  Gabrielle  :  "Ma  maiiresse,  a  truce  to  pleasure ; 
we  must  get  on  horseback  and  wage  another  war!''  He 
instantly  set  out  with  Biron,  at  the  head  of  five  thousand 
men,  for  Amiens,  and  on  his  departure  the  well-known  song, 
which  afterwards  became  so  popular,  was  composed  : — 

*'  Giarmuite  Gabrielle, 
Pero^  par  mille  dards, 
QuaDd  la  gloire  m'appelle 
A  la  suite  de  Mars,"  Ac. 

The  recapture  of  Amiens  was  the  last  operation  of  the 
war,  and  Henry,  after  the  treaty  of  Vervins  had  been  signed, 
hastened  back,  as  usual,  to  lay  his  trophies  at  the  feet  of 
Oabrielle. 

All  this  homage  to  the  reigning  favourite  could  not  be 
given,  it  may  be  supposed,  without  the  drawback  of  heart- 
burning envy  on  the  part  of  the  courtiers,  and  murmurs  on 
that  of  the  commonalty.  One  day,  when  Henry  was  return- 
ing from  paying  Oabrielle  a  brief  visit  at  St.  Germain,  an 
amusing  incident  happened,  which  opened  the  king's  eyes 
somewhat  clearly  to  the  eflects  of  his  preposterous  favouritism. 
Henry  had  to  cross  the  Seine  at  the  ferry  opposite  to  the 
Quai  Malaquais,  to  reach  the  Louvre,  and  being  simply 
attired,  and  accompanied  by  only  two  gentlemen,  the  boat- 
man did  not  recognise  him.  The  king,  with  his  wonted  jocu- 
larity, accosted  the  ferryman  by  asking  him  what  he  thought 
of  the  Peace  of  Vervins.  "  Ma  foi  /"  replied  the  boatman, 
"  I  don^t  understand  the  good  of  this  fine  peace.     There  are 
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the  same  taxes  oa  everything — even  this  wretched  boat  is 
taxed ;  I  have  enough  to  do  to  eke  out  a  livelihood/'  "  But 
the  king  means  soon  to  diminish  these  taxes/'  said  Henry. 
*^  The  king  is  a  good  man  enough ;  but  he  has  got  a  mistress 
who  wears  so  many  fine  gowns  and  gauds^  that  there  is  no 
end  to  her  expense,  and  we  pay  for  it  all !  Even  if  she 
belonged  to  his  majesty  alone,  that  might  be  some  consola- 
tion ;  but  report  tdls  strange  stories  of  this  same  lady !'' 
The  king  laughed^  and  stepping  from  the  boat,  went  off 
without  paying  his  toll.  Upon  this  the  man  pursued  the 
party,  and  clamorously  demanded  his  sou,  using  expletives 
which  seemed  to  afford  still  greater  amusement  to  the  king. 
At  length  some  passer  by,  a  spectator  of  the  scene,  seized 
the  ferryman  by  the  collar,  and  pronounced  the  name  of  the 
fare  whom  he  was  abusing  so  lustily.  The  effect  was  in- 
stantaneous. The  man,  believing  that  his  life  would  be 
the  forfeit  of  his  temerity,  dropped  down,  and  was  carried 
back  to  his  boat  in  a  swoon.  For  a  few  days  he  heard 
nothing  of  the  incident ;  meantime  the  Dnchess  de  Beaufort 
arrived  in  Paris,  when  the  king  caused  the  man  to  be 
arrested  and  conveyed  to  the  Louvre.  There  he  was  con- 
ducted into  the  royal  presence.  With  the  king  sat  Madame 
the  Dnchess.  Henry  beckoned  to  him,  and  commanded 
him,  if  he  valued  his  Ufe,  to  repeat  the  slanders  which  he 
had  ventured  to  utter  on  the  previous  day.  He  now  trem« 
blingly  obeyed,  and,  falling  on  his  knees,  prayed  for  pardon. 
''You  deserve  to  be  hanged  for  your  mendacity,''  replied 
the  duchess,  and  turning  to  the  king,  she  requested  him  so 
to  decree.  Henry,  however,  from  whose  eyes  tears  were 
fSalling  in  excess  of  mirth,  replied,  ''  No,  no,  ma  maiiresse  ; 
do  you  not  understand  that  fiftmine  and  poverty  have  irritated 
this  poor  devil  ?  He  has  only  repeated  what  he  heard,  and 
is  not  malignant.  I  pardon  him ;  his  boat  shall  no  longer 
be  taxed ;  then,  madame,  he  will  shout  loud  enough,  '  Vive 
Henri  I  vive  Gabrielle !' "  This  adventure  the  king  delighted 
to  repeat  everywhere  with  infinite  gusto  and  satisfaction. 

In  spite  of  Sully's  stroug  disapproval,  and  the  general 
popular  discontent,  Henry's  resolve  to  raise  his  beautiful 
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mistress  to  the  throne  had  now  become  so  fixed^  that  the 
refnsal  of  Queen  Mai^erite  to  consent  to  a  divorce  highly 
irritated  him»  and  embittered  the  otherwise  overflowing  cap 
of  Oabrielle's  prosperity.  The  dnchess  at  one  moment  felt 
so  certain  that  this  long-cherished  hope  was  on  the  eve  of 
realisation  as  to  tell  those  in  her  confidence,  **  that  the  hand 
of  Ood,  or  the  death  of  the  king,  conld  now  alone  hinder 
her  from  becoming  their  queen  I''  At  other  times  she  became 
so  depressed  by ''  hope  deferred/'  as  to  undergo,  during  inter- 
vals of  restless  disquietude,  much  mental  and  bodily  anguish; 
and  the  otherwise  strong-minded  woman  became  superstitions, 
and  in  her  anxiety  to  pry  into  the  future,  dabbled  in  magic 
and  astrology.  Sully  tells  us  that  she  had  ''  an  escort  of 
diviners  who  followed  her  everywhere.  What  is  most  re- 
markable, however,  they  never  announced  to  her  anything 
but  misfortune.  One  told  her  that  she  would  be  married 
only  once ;  another,  that  she  would  die  young ;  another,  that 
she  would  be  betrayed  by  her  friends;  another,  that  the 
child  to  which  she  expected  shortly  to  give  birth  would  not 
bring  her  luck — all  which  predictions  threw  her  into  a  gloomy 
melancholy.  Gracienne,  one  of  her  waiting- women,  told  me 
that  the  impression  made  on  Madame  la  Duchesse  by  these 
warnings  was  so  strong  that  she  used  often  to  dismiss  her 
attendants  and  pass  the  night  in  tears.''  The  fond  Henry, 
however,  seemed  to  redouble  his  tenderness  for  Grabrielle, 
and,  at  the  approach  of  Lent,  1699,  carried  her  away  with 
him  from  the  distraction  of  Paris  to  the  delicious  solitude  of 
Fontainebleau.  There  the  apartments  always  assigned  to 
the  queen  were  allotted  to  her.  As,  however,  (jabrielle's  ap- 
proaching elevation  occasioned  much  discussion  just  then,  it 
was  thought  impolitic  that  Henry  should  pass  the  Passion- 
week  in  the  society  of  his  mistress.  To  avoid  scandal,  there- 
fore, it  was  arranged  that  the  duchess  should  become  the 
guest  of  Zamet,  the  king's  banker,  whose  newly-built  man- 
sion, surrounded  by  a  charming  garden,  in  the  Italian  style, 
stood  in  the  Marais,  and  offered  a  more  cheerful  abode  than 
the  vast  halls  of  the  temporarily  deserted  Louvre. 

Various  eril  omens  and  dark  presentiments  are  said  to 
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have  haunted  both  Henry  and  Gabrielle  on  the  eve  of  their 
separation.  The  duchess  commenced  her  journey  on  the 
Monday  in  Passion-week^  and  the  king  escorted  her  as  far  as 
Mdun,  riding  beside  her  litter^  attended  by  a  glittering  troop 
of  cavaliers.  From  Melun  she  was  to  go  the  rest  of  the  way 
by  water.  When  Henry  conducted  her  on  board  the  boat^ 
and  was  taking  his  farewell^  Grabrielle  seems  to  have  had  a 
strong  foreboding  that  they  should  never  meet  again  in  this 
world.  Her  emotion  and  distress  so  worked  upon  the  king's 
feelings  that  the  impulsive  '*  man  of  Bearn^'  carried  her  back 
to  her  litter^  vowing  that  nothing  on  earth  should  part  them. 
Certain  nobles^  however^  in  his  retinue  ventured  to  remon- 
strate earnestly  against  the  monarch's  weakness^  pointing 
out  forcibly  the  prejudice  likely  to  accrue  to  the  duchess 
herself,  at  that  juncture,  if  she  were  not  seen  alone  at  her 
devotions  by  the  Parisians.  Gabrielle  was  the  first  to 
acquiesce,  though  with  tears  and  sorrowful  words,  and  once 
more  embarked.  When  the  boat  put  ofi;  and  as  the  dis- 
tance widened  between  her  and  the  royal  lover,  who  stood 
on  the  bank  fondly  watching  her  receding  form,  she  rose 
and  stretched  out  her  arms  towards  the  still  vacillating  king ; 
but  his  lords  again  interposed,  and  mounting  his  horse, 
Henry  rode  sorrowfully  back  to  Fontainebleau. 

Zamet,  Gabrielle's  host,  was  not  only  a  skilful  financier, 
but  a  clever  negotiator,  with  a  genius  for  politics  of  the 
first  order.  The  duchess  placed  unbounded  confidence  in 
him,  and  she  hoped  by  his  intervention  to  arrive  more 
speedily  at  her  much-desired  object — ^her  marriage  with 
Henry  IV.  Zamet,  it  appears,  was  already  secretly  initiated 
in  the  negotiations  with  Rome  for  the  marriage  of  the  king 
with  Marie  de'  Medici.  He  probably  communicated  this 
fact  to  the  Duchess  de  Beaufort,  or,  at  least,  made  her  com- 
prehend the  new  position  of  the  king ;  and  the  impression 
which  such  tidings  produced  upon  Grabrielle  d'Estr^es — 
then  in  her  last  stage  of  pregnancy — may  easily  be  imagined. 
On  Holy  Thursday,  after  making  a  hearty  dinner  of  the  most 
delicate  viands  and  exquisitely  dressed  dishes,  which  Zamet 
had  had  prepared  expressly  to  please  her  peculiar  fancies. 
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she  attended  aeryice  at  the  church  of  the  Petit  Saint- Antoine, 
then  much  firequented  by  the  ParisianB,  who  were  attracted 
there  to  hear  its  finely-snng  sacred  music.  The  Duchess  de 
Reti  and  her  daughters  and  Mademoisdle  de  Cruise  aooom- 
fianied  the  duchess  thither.  A  side  chapel  was  ^propriated 
to  these  distinguished  ladies,  and  there,  during  the  serrioe, 
GabrieUe  showed  Mademoiselle  de  Guise  letters  from  Rome, 
in  which  she  was  informed  that  what  she  desired  would  be 
shortly  accomplished.  She  made  her  read  also  two  letters 
received  that  morning  from  the  king,  bo  impassioned  and 
full  of  impatience  to  behold  her  as  his  queen,  that  the  fair 
favourite  had  good  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  their  contents. 
Poor  Gabrielle  d'Estrdes  might  well  ding  fondly  to  these 
fast-fading  illusions ;  but  disabused  by  the  serious  revelations 
of  Zamet,  she  must  doubtless  have  apprehended  that  the 
death-blow  was  about  to  be  dealt  to  all  her  aspirations.  Ere 
the  service  was  over,  she  grew  sick  and  faint,  and  requested 
Mademoiselle  de  Guise  to  return  with  her  in  the  litter  to 
Zamet's.  On  her  arrival  there  she  felt  somewhat  recovered ; 
but  still  complaining  of  nausea,  her  host  brought  her  a  fine 
orange  whiUt  the  duchess  was  taking  the  air  in  his  garden. 
She  had  no  sooner  eaten  the  fruit  than  Madame  de  Beaufort 
experienced  a  burning  heat  in  the  throat,  and  spasms  of  the 
stomach.  The  suffeser  was  undressed,  but  ere  she  could  be 
placed  in  her  bed,  *'  she  fell  forwards,"  says  Mademoiselle  de 
Guute,  ''  her  limbs  at  the  same  time  being  convulsed."  On 
regaining  her  senses,  the  unfortunate  duchess,  with  tears, 
uttered  the  word  *'  poison,"  and  declared  that  she  had  been 
murdered.  An  hour  afterwards  she  caused  herself  to  be 
carried  to  the  house  of  her  aunt,  Madame  de  Sourdis,  in  the 
cloister  of  St.  Germain  PAuxerrois,  where  she  underwent  a 
series  of  convulsions  of  increased  severity.  These,  however, 
subsiding  towards  morning,  were  succeeded  by  an  interval  of 
repose  which  gave  some  ground  of  hope ;  but  the  next  day 
the  duchess  relapsed,  suffering  fearfully  from  alternate  swoon- 
ing and  convulsions.  The  attack  was  so  firightful  and  mys- 
terious that  all  her  most  intimate  friends  fled  from  her  bed- 
side; and  her  aunt  being  absent,  no  one  was  present  to 
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sootbe  the  afflicted  favourite  in  her  last  agonies.  True,  it  is 
reUted  that  at  length  Madame  de  Martiqnes  offered  her 
services  until  the  arrival  of  Madame  de  Sourdis ;  but  this 
heartless  and  mercenary  woman^  while  apparently  adminia« 
tering  religious  consolation,  managed  to  filch  several  valuable 
diamond  rings  from  the  fingers  of  the  expiring  duchess.  An 
attendant  who  became  aware  of  this  base  act,  by  observing 
that  Madame  de  Martiques  had  attached  the  rings  to  the 
end  of  her  chapekt,  requested  her^  as  she  quitted  the  sick 
chamber^  to  give  back  the  jewels,  as  an  inventory  existed  of 
the  duchess's  valuables,  and  of  those  the  king  would  require 
a  strict  account.  Thus  deserted  in  her  extremity,  the  for* 
saken  sufferer  called  piteously  for  the  king,  and  besought 
the  doctors  to  have  her  carried  to  him  to  bid  him  farewell. 
Her  physicians,  evidently  baffled  by  her  mysterious  illness, 
could  only  stand  helplessly  looking  on.  The  most  skilful 
among  them.  La  Riviere^  was  so  affected  by  the  fearful 
change  in  Gabrielle's  countenance,  that  after  advancing  some 
three  paces  towards  her  couch,  he  covered  his  eyes  with  his 
hands,  and  exclaiming  significantly, "  Hie  eat  manua  Domini  /" 
rushed  from  the  chamber.  Her  appearance  is  described  as 
truly  appalling :  "  Madame  la  Duchesse  lay,''  says  an  eye- 
witness, ''with  her  eyes  wide  opened  and  distorted;  her 
once  beautiful  face  was  livid,  and  her.  mouth  so  drawn  on 
one  side  that  it  reached  the  back  of  her  neck."  During 
the  whole  of  Good  Friday  she  continued  to  suffer  the  most 
cruel  torments,  and  during  the  evening  gave  birth  prema. 
turely  to  a  child,  whom  Henry  had  fondly  hoped  would  in 
due  time  have  been  his  legitimate  son,  and  heir  to  the 
crown  of  France.  Oabrielle  again  rallied  during  a  short 
interval,  and  called  for  writing  materials ;  but  relapsing  into 
a  state  of  unconsciousness,  from  which  she  never  recovered, 
expired  at  midnight  of  Friday,  April  10th,  1599. 

The  cause  of  the  sudden  death  of  this  royal  favourite  will 
ever  remain  a  mystery,  and  also  a  very  interesting  historical 
question.  This  much  is  certain — the  grief  of  Henry  at  her 
loss  was  deep  and  sincere  while  it  lasted.  "  At  the  first 
tidings  which  the  king  received/'  says  the  Chancellor  Che- 
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rtruej,  '^  of  the  sudden  and  dangerous  illness  of  his  mistress, 
he  instantly  mounted  his  horse  to  go  to  her;  but  haying 
received  a  second  letter  announcing  her  death,  which  was 
confirmed  by  Marshal  d'Omano  and  the  Marquis  de  Baasom* 
pierre,  he  showed,  by  the  tears  and  plaints  to  which  he 
abandoned  himself,  that  on  certain  occasions  heroes  have 
their  weaknesses  as  well  as  other  men/'  At  the  remon- 
strances of  those  two  noblemen  the  king  returned  to  Fon- 
tainebleau,  where  he  found  most  of  the  principal  courtiers, 
who  had  hastened  thither  instantly  on  hearing  the  news  of 
that  sorrowful  event,  ''  to  offer  him  their  condolence/'  The 
king  put  on  mourning  of  black  doth  for  the  first  nine  days, 
and  ordered  his  court  to  do  the  same,  and  afterwards  wore 
the  usual  royal  mourning  of  purple  velvet  for  the  ensuing 
three  months.  The  funeral  ceremonies  of  the  Duchess  de 
Beaufort  were  conducted  on  the  most  splendid  scale.  As 
her  corpse  lay  in  state,  more  than  twenty  thousand  people 
sprinkled  the  bier  with  holy  water.  The  princesses  of  the 
blood  performed  the  same  ceremony.  On  the  following  day 
the  remains  of  Gabrielle  and  her  son  were  deposited  before 
the  high  altar  of  St.  Germain  PAuxerrois,  under  a  regal  dais. 
A  solemn  requiem  was  chanted,  at  which  the  whole  court  was 
present — the  children,  father,  sisters,  and  brother,  with  eight 
noblemen,  officiating  as  chief  mourners.  At  the  end  of  the 
service  the  funeral  train  set  out  for  the  abbey  of  Mabuisson, 
the  abbess  of  which  was  a  sister  of  the  unfortunate  deceased 
duchess ;  and  there,  in  a  vault  before  the  high  altar,  she  was 
interred.  The  parliament  of  Paris  meantime  convened  a 
special  session,  and  voted  an  address  of  condolence  to  the 
king  on  the  lamented  demise  of  the  Duchess  de  Beaufort. 
Many  other  addresses  of  condolence  were  forwarded,  but 
the  sincerity  of  them  is  open  to  grave  doubts.  The  Parisians 
generally  showed  themselves  by  no  means  favourable  to  the 
memory  of  Ghibrielle  d'Estr^,  whom  they  accused  more 
harshly  than  justly  as  being  the  principal  cause  of  the  wide- 
spread misery  of  Henry's  reign.  With  his  nobles  and 
courtiers  she  was,  with  few  exceptions,  highly  popular.  They 
put  on  mourning  for  her  as  for  a  princess  of  the  Uood  royal, 
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and  she  was  worthy  of  it  on  many  accounts.  Devoid  of 
jaiAe,  arrogance,  or  haughtiness,  she  never  abused  the  royal 
favour.  Oentle,  affable,  polite,  and  benefioeut,  she  had 
acquired  the  esteem  and  consideration  of  the  highest  per- 
sonages of  the  court,  who  at  her  death  really  shared  in  the  grief 
of  their  monarch.  ''  We  have  scarcely  ever  seen  mistresses 
of  our  kings,''  says  IVAubign^,  "  who  have  not  drawn  down 
upon  themselves  the  hatred  of  the  great,  either  by  causing 
them  to  lose  what  they  desired,  or  in  making  those  unpopular 
who  did  not  aid  them,  or  by  espousing  the  interests  of  their 
relatives,  their  own  recompenses,  or  their  vengeance.  It  is 
a  marvel  that  this  woman,  whose  extreme  beauty  was  unde- 
based  by  lasciviousness,  could  have  lived  in  that  court  with 
so  few  enemies/' 

Though  we  have  already  given  a  description  of  her  personal 
charms  in  early  youth,  we  must  not  refrain  from  adding  the 
following  graphic  portrait  of  her  womanhood.  ^'  She  was 
delicately  fair,"  says  Saiute-Beuve,  ''with  light  golden  hair, 
thrown  off  her  face  in  waving  masses,  slightly  curled;  an 
open  brow,  the  space  between  the  eyes — Penire  ceil,  as  it  was 
then  called — ^large  and  noble;  the  nose  straight  and  well 
formed ;  the  mouth  small,  smiling,  and  roseate ;  while  a 
tender  and  engaging  expression  threw  a  charm  over  the 
whole  countenance.  Her  eyes  were  blue,  with  a  dear,  soft, 
and  lively  glance.  She  was  a  thorough  woman  in  all  her 
tastes,  ambitions,  and  even  in  her  faults.  She  was,  moreover, 
perfectly  natural  in  her  manners,  and  intelligent  without  any 
pretension  to  learning,  the  only  book  found  in  her  library 
being  her  '*  Livre  d'Heures."  At  her  death  the  worldly, 
wise  and  the  learned  recalled  the  prophecy  of  Nostradamus — 

''Femme  moorra  et  par  bien  grande  eaoorne, 
Jointe  on  Terra  la  lune  an  caprioorne." 

The  mistress  was  dead,  and  a  politic  marriage  awaited  the 
king. 

The  sudden  and  mysterious  death  of  the  Fair  GabrieUe 
having  thereby  removed  the  difficulty  of  a  legitimate  alliance 
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for  Henry  lY.^  Solly  pressed  forward  a  treaty  of  marriage 
with  Marie  de^  Medici^  a  niece  of  the  reigning  Duke  of 
Tnscany.  Marguerite  was  no  longer  nnwilling  to  be  loosed ; 
she  seconded  the  kii^s  suit  at  Borne,  and  a  divorce  was 
obtained  without  much  diflBcnlty,  as  the  King  of  France  was 
worth  pleasing,  and  there  was  no  rival  sovereign  to  plead 
against  him.  Henry,  however,  was  not  impatient  to  have 
the  matter  concluded ;  for  though  the  contract  was  signed 
at  Florence,  in  April,  1600,  it  was  not  till  the  following 
December  that  the  king  gave  the  queen-elect  a  meeting  at 
Lyons. 

In  fact,  long  before  that  time  came,  and  ere  he  had  cast 
off  his  mourning  garments  for  the  old,  a  new  &vourite  was 
established,  whose  insolence  and  ambition  embittered  Marie 
de*  Medici's  future  married  life.     Three   weeks   had  seen 
Henry's  passionate  grief  for  Ghibrielle  ended,  and  the  dominioa 
of  Henriette  d'Entragues  begun.     This  young  lady  wss  the 
eldest  daughter  of  the  Count  and  Countess  d'Entragues  (the 
latter  being  the  once  celebrated  Marie  Touchet,  mistress  of 
Charles  IX.),  and  she  seems  to  have  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
king  by  her  graceful  dancing  in  a  court  ballet  during  the 
sway  of  the  Duchess  of  Beaufort.     At  that  time  (1599) 
she  was  just  twenty,  of  middle  height,  with  a  countenance 
radiant  with  beauty  and  vivacity ;  her  auburn  hair  was  richly 
profuse,  and  her  dark,  sparkling  glance  betrayed  the  passion 
and  dauntless  pride  of  her  character.     She  had  been  well 
educated ;  her  manners  were  lively,  yet  full  of  refinement, 
and  in  couTersation  she  was  clever,  witty,  and  even  captivating. 
This  lady — ^better  known  as  the  Marchioness  de  Verueuil,  the 
title  granted  her  by  Henry  when  she  became  his  mistress — 
not  only  sold  her  honour  for  a  price  which  Sully  grudgingly 
paid  and  has  indignantly  recorded,  but  exacted  a  written 
promise  of  marriage  if  she  should  bear  Henry  a  son  within 
the  year.     While  this  promise  was  in  her  keeping — the  royal 
lover  playing  false  at  once  with  the  princess  whom  he  was 
courting,  and  with  her  rival  whom  he  never  intended  to  make 
his  queen — the  matrimonial  negotiations  went  on,  and  were 
concluded.  The  guilty  woman  was  betrayed,  and  the  innocent 
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one  insulted  by  neglect  and  desertion  before  the  month  was 
out  in  which  she  reached  France. 

When  the  Marchioness  de  Vemeuil  found  that  overtures 
for  an  alliance  between  her  royal  lover  and  the  Tuscan 
princess  were  no  longer  mere  matter  of  rumour,  but  that  the 
contract  had  been  actually  signed  and  sealed^  the  king 
solemnly  betrothed^  and  the  time  fixed  for  the  departure  from 
Florence  of  la  Regina  sposa  di  Ftanda,  the  temper  of  the 
disappointed  favourite  gave  way  beneath  the  trial,  and  she 
bitterly  upbraided  Henry  for  the  perjured  faith  of  which  she 
declared  him  to  have  been  guilty  in  permitting  his  ministers 
to  effect  his  betrothal  with  Marie  de'  Medici,  when  she  had 
herself,  as  she  affirmed,  sacrificed  everything  for  his  sake. 
Her  allusions  to  the '  Tuscan  princess  were  couched  in  the 
most  contemptuous  and  offensive  terms,  and  she  more  than 
once  declared  that,  had  she  not  been  treated  with  injustice, 
she  should  have  been  in  the  place  occupied  by  ''the  fat 
banker's  daughter.''  One  day  Henriette  had  the  assurance 
to  ask  the  king,  at  one  of  Zamet's  fStes,  when  he  expected 
"  sa  ffrosse  banquiire"  "  Madame,"  replied  Henry,  "  we 
expect  her  when  our  court  shall  be  purged  of  such  as  you." 
The  king's  repartee  rapidly  circulated  through  Paris,  and 
caused  infinite  merriment ;  for,  dreading  the  notorious  weak- 
ness of  their  monarch,  the  French  gladly  hailed  even  the 
prospect  of  renewed  alliance  with  the  Medici.  To  pacify  her 
anger,  Henry  loaded  the  insolent  Marquise  with  presents, 
and  consoled  her  with  new  protestations.  Nor  did  his  folly 
end  there ;  for  so  soon  as  her  health  was  re-established,  he 
wrote  to  entreat  her  to  join  him  at  Lyons,  at  which  city  it 
had  been  arranged  the  first  interview  between  Henry  and  his 
Florentine  bride  should  take  place.  The  nature  of  Madame 
de  Verneuil's  reception  at  Lyons  tended  still  further  to  restore 
peace  between  them.  What  the  Lyonnese  had  previously 
done  in  honour  of  Diana  of  Poitiers,  when,  as  the  accredited 
and  official  mistress  of  Henry  IL,  she  visited  their  city,  they 
repeated  in  that  of  Henriette  d'Entragues,  whose  entrance 
within  their  gates  was  rather  that  of  a  crowned  queen  than 
a  fallen  woman ;  and  this  triumph  was  shortly  afterwards 
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augmented  by  her  reception  of  the  ttandarde  taken  by  the 
king  at  Charbonniires,  which  he  caused  to  be  conveyed  to 
her  as  a  proof  of  his  devotion^  and  which  she  with 
ostentatious  pomp  transferred  to  the  church  of  St.  Just  de 
Lyon. 

Madame  de  Yemeuil,  however,  was  no  sooner  apprised  of 
the  Umding  of  Marie  de'  Medici^  than,  after  having  vehemently 
reproached  the  king  with  a  haste  which  she  designated  as 
insulting  to  herself,  she  made  instant  preparations  for  her 
return  to  Paris,  resolutely  refusing  to  assist  at  the  ceremonious 
reception  of  the  new  queen,  whose  life  she  vowed  should  be 
one  long  period  of  repentance  for  her  ''  shameless  nsurpatioQ 
of  conjugal  relations  with  his  majesty ;"  nor  could  the  ex- 
postulations of  Henry,  even  accompanied  as  they  were  by  the 
most  profuse  proofr  of  his  continued  affection,  induce  her  to 
alter  her  determination.  The  exacting  Favourite  therefore 
returned  to  Paris,  surrounded  by  adulation  and  splendour^ 
and  the  king  was  left  at  liberty  to  bestow  some  portion  of  bis 
thoughts  upon  his  expected  bride. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


THE  ITALIAN  FAVOURITES  OF    MAME  DE'  MEDICI. 


HARIB    DB'   HBDICT   AND    HER   ITALIAN    FAVOURITES. 


HENRY  OP  BOURBON'S  second  consort  was  the 
daughter  of  Francis  I.^  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany^  and 
Jane,  Archduchess  of  Austria.  The  domestic  influences  sur- 
rounding Marie  from  infancy  had  been  unfavourable  to  the 
formation  and  development  of  an  amiable  and  feminine  cha- 
racter. Deprived  of  the  priceless  treasure  of  a  mother's 
care,  by  the  death  of  that  parent  ere  she  had  attained  her 
fourth  year,  the  childhood  of  the  young  princess  had  been 
cheerless  and  solitary  under  the  control  of  the  low-bom 
Venetian,  Bianca  Capello,  her  father's  mistress,  whom  he 
afterwards  secretly  married.  On  the  death  of  la  Maladetta 
Bianca,  and  the  accession  of  Marie's  uncle  Ferdinand  in 
1687,  a  brighter  career  might  have  opened  for  her,  had  that 
prince  banished  from  his  court,  amongst  the  rest  of  the 
creatures  and  sycophants  of  the  parvenue  grand-duchess,  one 
who,  though  apparently  insignificant,  eventually  worked  more 
evil  to  his  orphan  niece  than  all  the  others  could  have  done 
had  they  been  retained.    This  was  a  young  girl  named  Eleo- 
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Dora  Don,  who  bad  been  placed  about  the  person  of  the 
princess  by  her  stepmother  Bianca,  in  the  humble  position  of 
second  tire- woman.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  joiner  of 
Florence,  whose  wife  had  been  wet-nurse  to  the  infant 
Marie,  and  Eleonora  therefore,  though  two  or  three  years 
older,  was  looked  upon  somewhat  in  the  light  of  a  foster- 
sister.  The  Florentine  girl  had  ingratiated  herself  with  the 
princess  through  her  gentle  assiduity  at  the  toilette,  skill  in 
hair-dressing,  quiet  demeanour,  and  insinuating  manners, 
aud  especially  by  an  intuitive  anticipation  of  her  every  wish 
or  requirement.  Rapidly  promoted  from  the  oflSce  of  tire- 
woman to  that  of  "  reader,''  and  then  gradually  becoming 
confidante  of  all  her  joys  and  sorrows,  Eleonora  not  only 
secured  the  affection  of  her  young  mistress,  but  exerted  an 
influence  over  her  actions  never  obtained  by  any  other  in- 
dividual. 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  Marie,  as  princess  of  the 
splendid  court  of  Tuscany,  had  not  lived  in  it,  receiving  daily 
the  adulation  and  adoration  of  its  brilliant  cavaliers,  heart- 
whole  to  her  twenty^seventh  year.  At  that  age,  indeed,  it 
seems  clear  that  she  was  not  insensible  to  the  assiduities  and 
devotion  of  her  cousin,  Don  Virginio  Orsini,  Duke  di  Brae- 
ciano,  one  of  the  bravest  and  handsomest  gallants  of  Europe ; 
and  though  ambition  had  precluded  her  acceptance  of  him 
as  a  husband,  Marie  retained  him  in  her  suite,  on  setting  out 
for  France,  as  her  grand  equerry.  To  please  her  favourite 
Eleonora,  the  queen  had  also  accepted  "  the  noble  Concini'' 
as  the  betrothed  of  her  foster-sister,  and  promised  to  pro- 
mote both  to  ofiBces  of  distinction  in  the  royal  household. 
The  queeu's  conduct,  therefore,  was  regulated  by  Eleonora  and 
her  lover,  by  Giovannini,  the  envoy  of  Don  Antonio  de' 
Medici,  and  by  her  cousin  and  cavaliere  servenie,  the  young 
Duke  di  Bracciano.  This  camarilla  met  daily  in  the  royal 
chamber  to  settle  the  "  order  of  the  day  /'  all  matters,  more- 
over, being  discussed  in  Italian. 

Without  being  strictly  beautiful,  Marie  de'  Medici,  in  the 
bloom  of  her  girlhood,  possessed  a  person  at  once  pleasing 
and  dignified.     All  the  pride  of  her  Italian  blood  flashed 
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from  her  large  dark  eye^  while  the  consciousness  of  her 
exalted  rank  lent  a  majesty  to  her  deportment^  which  occa^ 
sionally^  however,  in  moments  of  irritation,  degenerated  into 
haughtiness.  Her  intellect  was  quick  and  cultivated,  but 
she  was  deficient  alike  in  depth  of  judgment  and  in  strength 
of  character.  Amiable  and  even  submissive  in  her  inter- 
course with  her  favourites,  she  was  vindictive  and  tyrannical 
towards  those  who  fell  under  the  ban  of  her  displeasure ;  and 
with  all  the  unscrupulous  love  of  intrigue  common  to  her 
race,  she  was  nevertheless  unguarded  in  her  confidence,  un« 
stable  in  her  purposes,  and  short-sighted  in  her  policy.  In 
temper  she  was  hot,  impatient,  and  irascible ;  in  tempera- 
ment, jealous  and  exacting ;  while  her  vanity  and  love  of 
power  perpetually  made  her  the  tool  of  those  who  sought  to 
profit  by  her  defects.  By  no  one  were  these  foibles  turned  to 
greater  account  than  by  her  shrewd  and  artful  foster-sister. 
One  of  the  great  solicitudes  of  that  favourite  was  her  own 
want  of  rank.  In  the  aristocratic  court  of  France,  where 
Eleonora  hoped  to  play  so  conspicuous  a  rSle,  the  daughter 
of  Carlo  Don  the  joiner  seemed  no  fitting  mediatrix  between 
the  queen  and  the  great  ladies  of  the  household.  With  the 
co-operation  of  the  queen,  therefore,  Eleonora  showed  proof 
that  at  some  distant  period  the  Don  had  been  allied  with 
the  noble  Florentine  family  of  Galigai.  The  sole  represen- 
tative of  the  latter  was  an  old  man,  childish  and  impoverished. 
A  sum  of  mooey,  therefore,  rendered  Galigai  willing  to  acknow- 
ledge kinship  with  a  lady  of  manner  so  insinuating,  and  whose 
future  destiny  seemed  likely  to  restore  the  fallen  honours  of 
his  race.  The  surname  of  Galigai  was  thenceforth  assumed 
by  Donna  Eleonora;  and  the  queen  thereupon  rashly  pro- 
mised her  favourite  the  office  of  dame  d'atours,  being  then 
ignorant  that  the  post  had  been  accepted  by  Madame  de 
Bichelieu,  mother  of  the  future  cardinal  of  that  name,  on  the 
nomination  of  the  king. 

Amongst  the  number  of  the  noble  adventurers  who  sought 
fortune  in  the  realm  of  France  by  swelling  the  train  of  its 
new  queen,  was  the  cavalier  Concino  Concini.     Richelieu* 
•"LaM^raetleills.'' 
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has  traced  with  maaterlj  hand  the  portrait  of  the  ori^nal 
creator  of  his  own  fortunes  and  his  predecessor  in  the  favour 
of  Marie  de*  Medici.  The  Florentine  faTourite  was  the  suc- 
cessor to  those  cousins  of  the  queen,  the  Orsini,  her  first 
cavaHeri  §ervemiu 

Cooeini  had  been  bom  and  reared  in  the  precincts  of  a 
court ;  he  was  the  son  of  a  notary,  who  by  his  talent  had 
risen  to  be  secretary  of  state  at  Florence,  and  nephew  of 
Bartolomeo  Condni,  the  wise  and  enlightened  minister  of 
Cosmo  I.  His  fcther,  Giovanni  Concini,  likewise  eminenily 
served  the  state  during  the  reign  of  Francis  I., — holding  the 
oflSce  of  senator  and  auditor-in-chief  of  the  Tuscan  cabinet 
Condni,  disregarding  the  example  of  virtue  and  integrity 
displayed  by  his  nnde  and  father,  led  a  life  of  riot  and  pro- 
fiig^7i  *iid  had  already  dissipated  the  patrimony  they  be- 
queathed. Duke  Ferdinand  made  many  attempts  to  reclaim 
the  prodigal,  the  more  especially  as  Concini  demonstrated  tact 
and  unusual  powers  of  forbearance  and  intrigue.  His  oour* 
teous  manner  and  handsome  person  had  won  the  good-will 
of  Marie,  to  whom  Concini  had  been  specially  presented  by 
her  cousin,  the  Duke  di  Braociano. 

The  arrival  of  Marie  de*  Medici  at  Marseilles  resembled 
rather  an  invasion  of  Italians  than  a  bridal  train ;  the  three 
fleets,  Tuscan,  Papal,  and  Maltese,  which  attended  her,  num- 
bering no  fewer  than  seventeen  galleys,  conveying  more  than 
seventeen  thousand  men  of  all  ranks.  At  Lyons  she  had  to 
await  the  coming  of  Henry  for  about  a  week,  he  being  de- 
tained by  the  war  then  raging  in  Savoy.  Impatient  to 
behold  his  new  bride,  the  impulsive  "  man  of  Beam''  tra- 
velled post  haste  from  the  siege  of  Montmelian  to  Lyons, 
which  city  he  reached  on  the  9th  of  December,  1600,  shortly 
before  midnight.  The  gates  were  shut,  and  the  king  was 
kept  waiting  a  full  hour  outside  on  horseback.  "  The  westha 
was  rainy,  and  we  had  to  wait  at  the  bridge  of  Lyons  a  fall 
hour,  shivering  with  cold,  and  wet  to  the  skin,  because  his 
majesty,  wishing  to  surprise  the  queen,  would  not  make  him- 
self known :"  so  relates  Sully.  This  was  rather  a  refrige- 
rating process  for  the  little  stock  of  love  he  had  brought 
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with  him  to  the  intenriew ;  but  ere  the  first  chill  was  fairly 
got  over^  Henry  had  to  encounter  a  second  and  greater.  It 
was  that  given  by  the  sight  of  the  princess  herself,  who  by 
no  means  resembled  the  flattering  portrait  he  had  contem- 
plated some  ten  years  back.  Yet  though  Maries  on  coming 
to  France,  was  no  longer  in  her  girlhood,  she  was  still  in  the 
very  prime  of  life,  having  only  just  attained  her  twenty- 
seventh  year.  True,  people  rapidly  grow  old-looking  in  Italy, 
especially  the  Oermans,  from  whom  Marie,  through  her 
mother,  descended.  Two  lustres,  however,  had  elapsed  since 
her  picture,  presented  to  Henry  by  the  Grand  Duchess,  had 
excited  his  curiosity  and  flattered  his  self-love,  for  it  was 
more  than  sufficiently  attractive  to  command  the  attention  of 
a  monarch  even  less  susceptible  of  female  beauty  than  him- 
self! Nor  could  he  have  forgotten  that  when,  on  another 
occasion,  her  portrait  had  been  forwarded  to  the  French 
court,  together  with  that  of  the  Spanish  Infanta,  GabrieUe 
d'Estr^esy  then  in  the  full  splendour  of  her  own  excelling 
loveliness,  had  exclaimed  as  she  examined  them,  '^  I  should 
fear  nothing  from  the  Spaniard,  but  the  Florentine  is  dan- 
gerous." 

On  Henry  entering  his  bride^s  chamber,  booted,  spurred, 
and  partly  cased  in  armour,  Marie  in  an  instant  was  at  his 
feet,  declaring  that  she  had  come  to  fulfil  his  wishes;  and 
on  raising  her  the  royal  bridegroom  beheld  a  stout,  thick-set 
woman,  whose  large,  round,  staring  eyes  were  immovably 
fixed  upon  his,  with  a  rather  hard  and  sombre  expression. 
He  found  her  badly  dressed  in  the  Spanish  style,  but  Aus- 
trian in  look,  shape,  and  weight.  She  could  not  speak 
French,  having  steadily  refused  to  learn  that  language,  on  the 
score  of  its  being  ''  the  tongue  of  heretics."  On  her  voyage 
to  France,  a  wretched  romance  in  French  (''  Clorinde"),  imi- 
tated from  Tasso,  had  been  put  into  her  hands,  and  from 
that  she  now  stammered  out  a  few  words. 

Chilling  and  disappointing  as  all  this  was  to  Henry,  the 
Tuscan  princess,  however,  found  herself  on  rising  warmly  and 
affectionately  welcomed,  and  embraced  several  times  heartily ; 
nor  was  it  until  he  had  spent  half  an  hour  in  conversation 
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witli  her  that  the  king^  weary  and  travel-worn  an  he  was^ 
withdrew  to  partake  of  the  refreshment  which  had  been  pre^ 
pared  for  him^  saying  gaily,  in  his  usnal  jocose  manner,  as 
he  again  embraced  her,  "  that  having  traveled  on  horseback 
without  bringing  his  bed  with  him,  he  begged  she  would  lend 
him  half  of  hers/' 

The  next  morning  Henry  appeared  very  serious,  and 
testified,  we  are  told,  dissatisfaction  on  more  accounts 
than  one.  That  which  displeased  him  more  than  any  per- 
sonal defects  of  the  queen,  was  to  find  her  surrounded 
by  a  complete  set  of  cicisbei  and  cavalieri  serventi  —  a 
class  of  hangers-on  which  every  Italian  lady,  agreeably 
to  the  new  fashion  then  prevailing,  thought  herself  entitled 
to  have  in  attendance  upon  her.  The  first  of  these — ^the 
official,  the  accepted,  the  patented-— was  her  cousin,  Don 
Virginio  Orsini,  nominally  her  equerry.  To  him  apper- 
tained the  duty,  whenever  his  royal  mistress  sat  down  to 
meals,  to  present  the  basin  and  towel  wherewith  to  lave  her 
fair  hands.  The  second,  Paolo  Orsini,  less  advanced  as  to 
the  post  he  held  in  her  household,  stood,  however,  scarcely 
less  high  in  Marie's  favour.  And  last,  though  not  least  to 
the  king's  annoyance,  appeared  hovering  about  his  bride  a 
young  and  very  handsome  man,  of  showy  exterior  and  en- 
gaging manners,  holding  no  definite  appointment  or  function 
— il  siffnior  Concino  di  Concini.  Among  that  trio,  pon- 
dered Henry,  a  mute  though  eloquent  history  is  comprised 
of  that  twenty-seven-year-old  heart,  representing  past,  pre- 
sent, and  future.  Whilst  simply  King  of  Navarre  and  hus- 
band of  Marguerite,  he  had  seen  enough  of  those  danglers 
after  princesses  among  the  miuions  of  Henry  III.  to  be  other- 
wise than  chagrined  at  finding  the  like  pernicious  custom  about 
to  be  inaugurated  in  the  household  of  his  second  consort. 

Then,  at  all  hours,  early  and  late,  at  her  chamber  door 
was  to  be  found  a  species  of  swarthy  dwarf  of  the  other  sex, 
vigilantly  on  the  watch,  with  sinister  glances  sparkling  like 
coals  of  fire.  Her  figure  was  slight,  and  her  face  so  thin 
and  pale  that  her  dark  eyes  appeared  unnaturally  large  and 
prominent.     Though  her  power  over  the  queen  was  exer- 
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cisecl  in  silence,  Henry  soon  found  that  the  Florentine  foster- 
sister  was  the  most  important  person  in  his  consort's  train. 
Her  disposition,  however,  was  not  so  easy  to  fathom ;  she 
seemed  timid  and  unobtrusive,  and  had  acquired  the  strange 
habit,  when  sitting  unemployed,  of  rolling  little  pellets  of 
paper  or  of  wax  between  her  fingers  and  thumb.  Tke  Galigai, 
as  she  was  soon  termed  by  the  French  courtiers,  showed 
humble  deference  to  her  royal  mistress  in  public,  but  when 
all  the  other  attendants  were  dismissed  for  the  night,  she 
remained  to  sleep  at  the  foot  of  Marie's  bed ;  and  then  com- 
menced the  reign  of  the  queen's  favourite. 

Such  were  the  marriage  auguries,  and  such  the  agreeable 
apparition  by  which  the  king  was  greeted  on  entering  the 
nuptial  chamber.  Whether  it  were  that  this  dark  vision 
haunted  or  pursued  him  therein,  or  that  its  occupant  too 
rudely  dispelled  the  ideal  of  his  imagination,  must  be  matter 
of  conjecture,  but  the  fact  is  placed  on  record  that  Henry's 
face  wore  a  very  serious  expression  next  morning. 

And  well  it  might.  During  the  few  days  which  had  been 
passed  at  Lyons  by  the  bridal  party,  the  feuds  of  Marie's 
Italian  coterie  had  already  disquieted  the  French  court. 
Concini  had  fallen  ill,  and  was  compelled  to  keep  his  bed  for 
two  days.  Believing  himself  neglected  during  his  illness  by 
his  usher,  who  was  a  distant  relative  of  the  envoy,  Giovan- 
nini,  Concini  dismissed  that  individual.  This  act  was  re- 
sented by  Giovannini,  and  violent  dissension  ensued.  Eleonora 
espoused  the  quarrel  of  Concini,  and  induced  her  royal 
mistress  to  reprove  the  envoy  for  his  ingratitude.  Giovan- 
nini, consequently,  from  being  the  abettor  of  the  design  of 
Concini  and  his  betrothed,  went  over  to  the  French  party, 
which  insisted  that  after  his  majesty's  arrival  the  Italians 
should  be  dismissed  en  masse.  The  queen  was  further  greatly 
provoked  by  hearing  that  Madame  de  Yemeuil,  on  taking 
her  departure  from  Lyons  the  day  previous  to  her  majesty's 
entry,  had  publicly  boasted  that  King  Henry's  sojourn  with 
La  Flareniine  would  be  brief,  and  that  he  would  speedily 
rejoin  her  at  Yemeuil. 

During  the  next  few  weeks  nothing  but  discord  and  con- 
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fasioD  preTailed.  Sully  and  Yilleroy^  chagrined  to  find  that 
the  mflaence  with  their  royal  mittreaa  which  they  had  in- 
tended to  appropriate  was  usurped  by  two  obscure  Italians, 
counaelled  the  king  to  dismiss  La  Galigai  and  her  lover,  and 
to  suggest  the  early  departure  of  Don  Antonio  and  the  Duke 
di  Bracciano.  Oiovannini,  meantime,  betrayed  to  Sully  the 
design  of  Concini  to  establish  himself  in  France;  and  the 
envoy  expatiated  on  the  profligate  propensities  of  the  latter, 
whidi  he  showed  must  indeed  be  flagrant,  when  a  cavalier, 
heir  to  the  illustrious  Bartolomeo  Concini,  was  compelled  to 
seek  fortune  in  a  foreign  laud.  The  ladies  and  officers  of 
the  queen's  household  were  therefore  decisively  appointed, 
and  the  roll  presented  to  Marie  by  the  king  himself.  Not 
one  Italian  name  appeared  thereon ;  the  Duchess  de  Nemours 
was  confirmed  in  the  office  of  Mistress  of  the  Robes,  Madame 
de  Ouercheville  as  first  lady  of  honour,  and  Madame  de 
Richelieu  dame  (Paiours,  or  first  lady  of  the  bedchamber. 
Marie,  however,  rejected  the  last  nomination,  and  impe- 
riously demanded  that  Eleonora  Galigai  should  have  this 
office,  and,  moreover,  that  Henry  should  consent  to  the  im- 
mediate marriage  of  the  former  with  Concini,  whom  her 
majesty  declared  she  intended  to  gratify  with  the  post  of 
chief  equerry.  Henry  thereupon  positively  declined  to 
sanction  these  requests,  when  the  anger  of  the  queen  became 
so  extravagant,  that  a  scene  of  tears  and  reproaches  ensued. 
The  king  at  last  stated  that  he  would  consent  to  the  marriage, 
and  at  her  majesty's  request  portion  the  bride,  provided 
that  Eleonora  and  her  husband  returned  to  Florence.  As 
this  suggestion  was  supposed  to  emanate  from  Giovannini, 
the  queen  commenced  a  persecution  of  the  latter,  though  the 
resident  envoy  of  Tuscany,  and  even  refused  to  admit  him  to 
her  presence.  Madame  de  Richelieu,  meantime,  offended  by 
the  haughty  disdain  with  which  her  services  were  repaid, 
resigned  her  office  and  retired  from  Lyoup,  which  increased  the 
imbroglio.  The  sacrifice  was  considerable ;  for  the  emolument 
of  this  office  was  important  to  Madame  de  Richelieu,  who  was 
the  widow  of  the  grand  provost,  and  embarrassed  by  an  estate 
heavily  mortgaged.    Her  young  son,  then  a  humble  student 
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of  tbe  Sorbonne^  but  afterwards  the  famed  Cardinal  Minister^ 
eventually  remembered  this  incident  to  the  detriment  of 
Queen  Marie.  Yinta^  the  Tuscan  minister,  wrote  firom 
Paris  to  his  master,  the  Grand  Duke,  detailing  the  fracas,  and 
complaining  of  the  conduct  of  Giovannini  and  Concini,  to 
whom  he  imputed  the  blame  of  these  dissensions.  The  envoy, 
being  summoned  to  justify  himself,  informed  the  Grand  Duke 
of  the  intrigues  of  La  Oaligai  and  Condni,  and  of  the  resent- 
ment manifested  by  Queen  Marie,  ''  which,''  he  wrote,  "  if 
persisted  in,  would  speedily  ruin  her  influence  with  the  king, 
who  liked  only  cheerful  and  engaging  women.''  Ferdinand 
therefore  directed  his  old  servant  Yinta  to  seek  audience 
of  the  queen,  whom  he  had  known  from  childhood,  and 
represent  the  sorrow  of  the  Grand  Duke  at  these  unworthy 
dissensions.  '^  Tou  have,  madam,  shown  concern  alone  for 
the  aggrandizement  of  an  obscure  lady,  as  if  such  was  the 
aim  of  your  glorious  alliance,  which  has  cost  his  highness 
your  uncle  poKtical  perils  and  diplomatic  labours.  I  am 
commanded  to  remind  you  that  your  said  uncle  could  have 
disposed  of  your  hand  to  the  Duke  of  Braganza,  or  to  the 
Duke  of  Parma,  and  thus  doomed  you  to  a  career  of  com« 
parative  obscurity.  Madam,  instead  of  rewarding  your  said 
unde,  by  permitting  him  to  rejoice  and  participate  in  your 
joy  and  prosperity,  you  allow  these  audacious  intriguers  to 
mar  all  by  their  rapacity,  and  even  go  the  length  of  alienating 
firom  you  your  royal  husband  by  unjust  reproaches  and 
anger."*  Marie  sullenly  replied,  ^*  that  she  was  miserable, 
and  without  influence,  and  that  the  king  was  governed  by 
La  Yemeuil;  therefore  she  intended  to  retain  the  friends  of 
her  youth." 

A  reconciliation  was  at  last  achieved  between  the  august 
couple,  through  the  good  offices  of  Yinta,  Sully,  and  Madame 
de  Guercbeville.  The  king  nevertheless  persisted  in  his 
refusal  to  allow  the  name  of  Eleonora  Galigai  to  be  inscribed 
on  the  household  roll  of  his  consort,  but  consented  that  Donna 
Eleonora  might  remain  at  the  court  of  France,  provided  she 
claimed  neither  office  nor  precedence.  This  concession 
•  Gallaia,  "Irtoria  del  Gruidncato,"  lib.  ▼. 
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became  the  source  of  unnumbered  calamities,  for  the  Grand 
Duke  was  then  willing  and  able  to  compel  the  two  adven- 
turers, CoDcini  and  Galigai,  to  return  to  Florence.  The 
little  firmness  of  the  king  encouraged  unfortunately  the 
mutinous  spirit  of  the  queen,  who,  perceiving  that  persistent 
agitation  generally  wearied  the  king  into  concession,  took 
ample  profit  of  this  advantage. 

During  the  progress  of  these  vexatious  feuds,  often  must 
Sully  have  recalled  his  conversation  at  Nantes  with  Henry 
the  Great,  when  the  king  confided  to  his  ear  the  indispensable 
endowments  necessary  to  attach  him  to  the  woman  whom 
he  might  espouse — ^beauty,  prudence,  gentleness,  wit,  fecun- 
dity, wealth,  and  illustrious  descent.  Marie  de'  Medici  pos- 
sessed many  of  these  qualifications,  but  was  signally  deficient 
in  prudent  and  willing  gentleness ;  yet  this  failure  eventually 
sufficed,  with  a  prince  of  Henry's  temperament,  to  render  the 
conjugal  yoke  almost  intolerable. 

Wearied  at  last  of  the  annoyances  he  still  experienced  at 
Lyons,  Henry,  about  the  end  of  January,  1601,  two  days 
after  he  had  signed  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Savoy,  resolved  to 
take  a  temporary  leave  of  the  queen,  in  order,  as  he  asserted, 
to  precede  and  receive  her  majesty  at  Fontainebleau.  The 
true  object  of  the  royal  journey,  however,  was  to  visit 
Madame  de  Yerneuil,  to  persuade  her  to  return  to  Paris. 
Every  day  the  king  wrote  to  his  bride,  as  if  nothing  but 
harmony  had  prevailed  between  them.  In  one  of  these 
letters  Henry  gives  the  queen  a  few  words  of  counsel,  which 
it  would  have  been  well,  under  her  circumstances,  had  Marie 
heeded :  "  Doubt  not,''  wrote  his  majesty,  '^  that  I  love  you 
dearly,  for  now  you  obey  my  will ;  believe  that  this  is  the 
true  way  to  govern  me ;  in  short,  I  desire  alone  to  be  so 
governed  by  you."  The  king,  after  despatching  this  letter, 
set  out  for  the  Chateau  de  Yerneuil,  a  fact  which,  when  it 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  queen,  caused  this  advice  to 
have  rather  an  exasperating  effect,  as  her  majesty  deemed  it, 
as  she  said,  "  a  gross  and  stinging  insult,"  to  be  abandoned 
immediately  aft;er  marriage,  in  order  that  the  king  might 
visit  his  mistress. 
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The  Chateau  de  VerneuiJ,  thirty-six  miles  distant  from 
Paris,  was  then  a  magnificent  though  gloomy  edifice,  sur« 
rounded  by  a  moat.  Its  architecture  was  singular,  the 
chateau  consisting  of  eight  lofty  and  highly  decorated 
pavilions,  united  by  spacious  buildings  on  the  flanks,  forming 
a  quadrangle.  The  entrance  was  through  a  magnificent  ves- 
tibule, lined  with  marble,  and  adorned  by  six  statues  of  the 
princes  of  the  house  of  Vendome,  To  Vemeuil,  Henriette 
retired  on  leaving  Lyons.  She  received  the  king  with 
transports  of  joy.  The  beauty  and  fascination  of  his  mis- 
tress riveted  her  empire,  and  the  jealousies  of  Marie  and  the 
rivalries  of  the  suite  were  forgotten  by  Henry  in  her  society. 
The  king  spent  four  days  with  Madame  de  Verneuil,  and 
took  leave  possessed  of  the  promise  of  Henriette  to  grace 
the  f^tea  on  the  queen's  entry  into  Paris,  on  condition  that 
his  majesty  insured  her  honourable  and  public  reception  ftt>m 
his  consort. 

When  Marie  entered  Paris,  escorted  by  the  lords  of  her 
household,  reclining  in  a  sumptuous  litter  drawn  by  mules, 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  French  courtiers,  it  appears,  had  a 
little  abated,  owing  to  the  disgraceful  altercations  at  Lyons. 
She  alighted  at  the  Hotel  Gondy,  in  the  Faubourg  St. 
Oermaiu,  where  Henry,  attended  by  a  brilliant  retinue, 
greeted  her  majesty.  During  the  same  afternoon,  when  the 
principal  ladies  of  the  court  came  to  pay  their  homage,  the 
queen's  presence  of  mind  was  destined  to  undergo  a  rude 
ordeal.  In  the  forenoon  the  king  sent  for  the  Duchess  de 
Nemours,  and  desired  her  to  escort  Madame  de  Yerneuil  to 
the  evening's  festivities,  and  present  her  to  the  queen.  The 
duchess  ventured  respectfully  to  intimate  her  reluctance  to 
undertake  so  onerous  an  office,  alleging  as  her  reason  that 
such  a  measure  on  her  part  must  inevitably  deprive  her  of 
the  confidence  of  her  royal  mistress.  Henry,  however, 
brusquely  and  significantly  reiterated  his  command;  the 
mortified  duchess,  therefore,  was  compelled  to  lead  the  mis- 
tress of  the  monarch  into  the  circle,  and  to  name  her  to  the 
agitated  and  outraged  queen.  The  evident  embarrassment 
of  her  grande  maitresae  attracted  the  attention  of  Marie. 
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Henrjf  however,  advanced,  aod  taking  the  hand  of  his  mis- 
tresa*  he  led  her  to  his  consort,  saying,  "  M'amie  !  behold 
Madame  hi  Marquise  de  Vemeuil,  a  lady,  as  you  know,  well 
affected  towards  myself,  but  who  desires  also  to  become  your 
▼ery  humble  servant  1"  Henriette  curtseyed  and  touched 
the  royal  robe.  The  king,  however,  deeming  his  mistress's 
obeisance  not  reverential  enough,  himself  placed  the  hand  of 
Madame  la  Marquise  on  the  hem  of  the  queen's  mantle,  and 
signed  her  to  kneel  and  put  it  to  her  lips«  Marie  de*  Medici 
in  this  trying  emergency  was  sustained  by  her  Italian  blood ; 
and  although  her  lip  quivered,  she  vouchsafed  no  other  token 
of  displeasure ;  but  after  coldly  returning  the  curtsey  id  the 
&vourite,  who  was  blaring  with  jewels  and  radiuit  with 
triumph,  she  turned  abruptly  aside  to  converse  with  one  of 
the  court  ladies,  leaving  the  marquise  still  standing  before 
her,  as  though  she  had  suddenly  become  unconscious  of  her 
existence.  At  supper,  Madame  de  Yemeuil  sat,  by  royal 
command,  at  the  queen's  table,  and  several  times  presumed 
to  address  her  majesty,  having  recovered  her  accustomed 
assurance.  This  act  on  the  part  of  his  majesty  was  univer* 
sally  condemned,  especially  as  people  perceived  that  the 
queen's  eyes  twice  filled  with  tears  on  being  addressed  so 
insolently.  A  reaction  in  fitvour  of  Marie  resulted,  which, 
as  the  feuds  of  her  household  were  for  the  moment  appeased, 
the  queen  took  care  to  improve.  Her  vivacious  yet  courteous 
manners  imposed  respect  upon  the  ladies  of  the  court,  who, 
accustomed  for  so  many  years  to  pay  devoirs  to  Gabrielle 
d'Estrto,  had  almost  forgotten  the  etiquette  exacted  by  the 
presence  of  a  queen-consort. 

Hitherto,  since  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.,  the  court  of 
France  had  been  one  of  the  least  splendid  in  Europe,  if  in 
reality  it  could  be  said  to  exist  at  all — ^a  circumstance  to 
which  many  causes  had  conduced.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
Tuscan  princess,  however,  all  was  changed,  and  as  though 
he  sought  to  compensate  her  by  splendour  and  display 
for  the  mortifications  which  awaited  her  private  life,  the 
king  began  forthwith  to  revive  the  traditional  magnific^ice 
of  the  French  court.  Two  days  after  their  arrival  at  the 
Louvre,  their  majesties,  attended  by  the  whole  of  their 
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respective  householdB^  and  accompanied  by  all  the  princes  and 
great  nobles  then  resident  in  the  capital^  partook  of  a  superb 
banquet  at  the  arsenal,  given  by  Sully  in  honour  of  his  ap- 
pointment as  Grand  Master  of  the  Artillery.  At  this  fes- 
tival the  minister,  casting  aside  the  gravity  of  his  functions 
and  the  dignity  of  his  rank,  and  even  forgetful,  as  it  would 
appear,  of  the  respect  which  he  owed  to  his  new  sovereign^ 
not  satisfied  with  pressing  upon  his  guests  the  costly  viands 
that  had  been  prepared  for  them,  no  sooner  perceived  that 
the  Italian  ladies  of  her  majesty's  suite  were  greatly  attracted 
by  the  wine  of  Arbois,  of  which  they  were  partaking  freely, 
quite  unconscious  of  its  potency,  than  he  caused  the  ewers 
containing  the  water  that  they  mingled  with  it  to  be  refilled 
with  a  strong  white  wine,  but  so  limpid  as  to  be  quite  undis* 
tinguishable  to  the  eye  from  the  purer  liquid  for  which  it  had 
been  substituted.  The  consequences  of  this  cruel  pleasantry 
may  be  inferred.  The  heat,  the  movement,  and  the  noise 
by  which  they  were  surrounded,  together  with  the  increased 
thirst  caused  by  the  insidious  draughts  that  they  were  un« 
consciously  imbibing,  only  induced  the  unfortunate  Florentine 
damsels  to  recur  the  more  perseveringly  to  their  refreshing 
libations ;  and  at  length  the  result  became  so  apparent  as  to 
attract  the  notice  of  the  king,  who,  already  prepossessed  like 
Sully  himself  against  the  queen's  foreign  retinue,  laughed 
heartily  at  a  treachery  which  he  appeared  to  consider  as  the 
most  amusing  feature  of  the  entertainment.* 


11. 

THE   queen's    favourite    COURTS    THE     KlNO's     FAVOURITE 

THEIR     CURIOUS      COMPACT  ROYAL       INTRIGUES        AND 

ROTAL    SQUABBLES — INCREASING     INFLUENCE   OF    CONCINI 
— HENRT   rV.   ASSASSINATED. 

Previous  to  the  departure  of  the  king  and  queen  to  St. 
Oermain  in  the  month  of  February,  1601,  Don  Antonio  de' 
Medici  and   the  Duke  di   Bracciano   took   leave  of  their 
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majesties,  and  set  out  for  London,  attended  by  Concini  and 
other  obnoxious  members  of  the  Italian  suite,  to  visit  Queen 
Elizabeth,  who,  through  her  minister,  had  sent  the  cavaliers 
a  gracious  invitation.  The  influence  of  La  Galigai  remained 
as  much  in  the  ascendant  as  ever ;  and  with  subtle  dezteritj 
Eleonora  discovered  a  mode  to  conciliate  all  the  ruling 
powers  of  the  court.  The  ambitious  foster-sister  had  not 
been  a  week  in  Paris  ere  she  became  aware  that  all  the 
queen's  iramontani  were  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  king  and 
his  minister,  and  felt  that^  should  she  fail  to  push  her  fortunes 
upon  the  instant,  she  might  one  day  be  compelled  to  leave 
France  as  poor  and  powerless  as  she  had  entered  it.  She 
saw  clearly  that  to  win  the  favour  of  the  king,  without  which 
her  license  to  remain  in  the  queen's  service  was  likely  at  any 
time  to  be  revoked,  she  must  please  Madame  la  Marquise, 
and  conciliate  the  favour  of  her  royal  mistress  on  Henriette's 
behalf.  Moreover,  Eleonora  was  persuaded  that  the  influence 
of  Queen  Marie  could  never  efiiect  the  projects  she  had  most 
at  heart — her  enrolment  as  dame  d'atours,  her  marriage 
with  Concini,  and  the  establishment  of  the  latter  in  France. 
Once  assured  of  the  fact,  Eleonora  did  not  hesitate ;  but  in- 
stead of  avoiding,  as  she  had  hitherto  done,  the  advances  of 
the  king's  favourite — who,  aware  of  her  unlimited  power  over 
the  mind  of  the  queen,  had  on  several  occasions  treated  her 
with  a  courtesy  by  no  means  warranted  by  her  position  at 
court — she  began  to  seek  the  favour  of  the  Marquise  in  as 
marked  a  manner  as  she  had  previously  slighted  it :  and  ere 
long  the  intrigue  of  the  two  favourites  was  brought  to  a 
successful  issue.  Each  istood  in  need  of  the  other,  and  a 
compact  was  accordingly  entered  into  between  them.  Eleonora 
engaged  to  procure  for  La  Marquise  the  bienveillance  of  the 
queen,  admission  to  the  private  receptions  of  her  majesty,  with 
friendly  and  honourable  treatment  in  public.  Madame  de 
Yerneuil  promised  Eleonora  her  appointment  in  the  household, 
marriage  with  Concini  before  the  expiration  of  the  year,  and 
the  post  of  chamberlain  for  the  latter. 

Nor  did  either  of  these  lady  intriguers  over-estimate  the 
amount  of  her  influence ;  for  the  monarch  no  sooner  learnt 
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that  the  reception  of  his  mistress  by  the  haughty  and  in- 
dignant princess  could  be  purchased  by  a  mere  slight  to 
Madame  Richelieu^  than  he  consented  to  sanction  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Italian  follower  of  Marie  to  the  post  of  honour ; 
while  Eleonora  soon  succeeded  by  her  tears  and  entreaties  in 
wringing  from  her  royal  mistress  a  reluctant  acquiescence  to 
her  request.  But  it  was  a  disastrous  day  for  Marie  de^  Medici 
when  she  condescended  to  make  terms  and  aocept  such  hu- 
miliating favours  from  her  rival,  and  compromise  her  queenly 
dignity  by  admitting  the  Marqaise  to  her  intimacy.  The 
courtiers  then  ridiculed  the  position  they  had  before  respect- 
fully commiserated.  Intense  was  the  surprise  when  Madame 
de  Yemeuil  took  up  her  abode  at  the  Louvre,  in  a  suite  of 
apartments  immediately  above  those  of  the  queen,  and  was 
seen  driving  out  in  the  same  carriage  with  her  majesty.  Thus 
a  hollow  peace  was  patched  up  between  the  unequal  rivals ; 
and  Madame  de  Verneuil  at  length  found  herself  in  possession 
of  a  folding  seat  in  the  queen's  reception-room,  while  her 
coadjutriz,  as  dame  (Patours,  triumphantly  took  her  place 
among  the  nobles  and  ladies  of  the  land.  The  position  was 
a  monstrous  and  unnatural  one.  Both  the  wife  and  the 
mistress  were  about  to  become  mothers,  and  the  whole  court 
was  degraded  by  so  unblushing  an  exhibition  of  the  profligacy 
of  the  monarch. 

Dearly,  however,  did  the  queen  purchase  the  elevation  of 
Condni  and  his  future  wife,  and  the  brief  sunshine  which 
followed  her  unworthy  condescension.  It  was  not  only  the 
extreme  personal  beauty  of  Coucini  which  had  captivated  the 
heart  of  £leonora,  but  she  saw,  as  she  believed,  in  his  fStr- 
reaching  ambition  and  flexile  character  the  very  elements 
calculated,  in  conjunction  with  her  own  firmer  nature  and 
higher  intellect,  to  lead  her  on  to  the  most  lofty  fortunes.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  had  La  Galigai  continued  to  attend 
the  queen  in  her  original  and  obscure  office  of  waiting- woman, 
Concini,  who  was  of  better  blood  than  herself,  and  who  could 
not,  moreover,  be  supposed  to  find  any  attraction  in  the 
diminutive  figure  and  sallow  countenance  of  his  country- 
woman, would  never  have  been  induced  to  consent  to  such 
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an  alliance;  but  Eleonora  was  now  on  the  high  road  to 
wealth  and  honour,  while  his  own  position  was  scarcely 
defined ;  and  thus  ere  long  the  consent  of  the  queen  to  their 
marriage  was  solicited  by  Condni  himself.  To  obtain  Henry's 
consent  to  the  match,  and  the  establishment  of  Concini, 
however,  proved  a  more  difficult  affair.  Henriette  asked  for 
time,  therefore,  and  advised  that  Concini  should  accompany 
his  patron,  the  Duke  di  Bracciano,  to  England. 

Rejoicings  were  general  throughout  France,  when  Marie 
became  the  mother  of  a  Dauphin  (afterwards  Louis  XIII.). 
People  embraced  each  other,  weeping  for  joy — ^from  the  fact 
that  more  than  eighty  years  had  elapsed  since  the  birth  of  a 
successor  to  the  crown  who  had  been  eligible  to  bear  the  title 
of  Dauphin.  Three  weeks  after,  a  son  was  born  to  Madame 
la  Marquise  at  Yemeuil.  The  king  sent  La  Riviere,  his 
physician,  but  did  not  visit  his  mistress — an  omission  which 
brought  a  series  of  angry  letters  from  Henriette. 

When,  however,  Queen  Marie  and  Madame  de  Verneuil 
were  convalescent,  they  met  again  in  Paris  on  more  friendly 
terms.  Marie  had  declared  that,  in  the  event  of  her  becoming 
the  mother  of  a  dauphin,  she  would,  at  the  earliest  possible 
period,  dance  a  ballet  in  honour  of  the  king,  which  should 
exceed  in  magnificence  every  exhibition  of  the  kind  that  had 
hitherto  been  attempted.  As  fifteen  of  the  most  beautiful 
women  of  the  court  were  to  be  selected  to  compose  the  party 
of  the  queen — each  representing  a  virtue — the  Marquise, 
equivocal  as  the  attribute  might  be  in  her  case,  set  her  heart 
npon  being  one  of  the  envied  number.  The  facility  of  the 
queen,  therefore,  was  again  sought  to  be  taken  advantage  of, 
through  the  medium  of  her  foster-sister,  for  this  fresh  enter* 
prise ;  but  even  LaGaligai  herself  was  startled  by  so  astounding 
a  proposition.  Eleonora  soon  discovered,  however,  from  the 
resolute  attitude  assumed  by  the  Marquise,  that  her  powerful 
intercession  with  the  king  was  not  otherwise  to  be  secured. 
She  expected  the  return  of  her  betrothed,  Concini,  but  it 
was  with  even  less  of  hope  than  apprehension  that  the 
agitated  Mistress  of  the  Robes  kissed  the  hand  of  Madame  de 
Yemeuil;  and  assured  her  that  she  would  leave  no  effort 
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untried  to  obtain  the  queen's  consent  to  her  wishes.  When, 
however^  she  had  withdrawn,  and  was  traversing  the  gallery 
which  communicated  with  the  apartments  of  Marie,  she  began 
to  entertain  serious  misgivings :  the  pretension  of  the  Marquise 
was  so  monstrous,  that,  even  conscious  as  she  was  of  the 
extent  of  her  own  influence  over  her  royal  foster-sister,  she 
almost  dreaded  to  communicate  the  result  of  her  interriew, 
and  nearly  despaired  of  success.  But  with  the  resolute  per- 
severance which  marked  her  character,  she  resolved  to  brave 
the  utmost  displeasure  of  the  queen,  rather  than  forego 
this  last  hope  of  a  union  with  Concini.  It  was,  nevertheless, 
with  a  trembling  heart,  and  drowned  in  tears,  that  she  pre- 
sented herself  before  Marie  as  the  voluntary  bearer  of  this 
new  and  aggravated  insult;  while,  incomprehensible  as  it 
must  appear  in  this  age,  whatever  may  have  been  the  argu- 
ments and  entreaties  of  which  she  was  clever  enough  to  avail 
herself,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  they  were  ultimately 
successful;  and  that  she  was  authorized  by  the  queen  to 
communicate  to  Madame  deVemeuil  her  majesty's  willingness 
to  accede  to  her  request,  provided  that  the  Marquise  pledged 
herself  in  return  to  perform  her  portion  of  the  contract. 

The  fSte  was  duly  given  at  the  end  of  the  year,  with  a 
splendour  unprecedented  since  the  luxurious  days  of  the 
r^ency  of  Catherine  de'  Medici.  The  ballet  was  danced  by 
the  queen  herself,  masqued,  and  in  the  character  of  Venus, 
leading  by  the  hand  the  little  Duke  de  Vendome,'*'  attired  as 
Cupid,  and  attended  by  her  fifteen  nymphs,  led  by  Madame 
de  Vemeuil,  who  danced,  sang,  and  alternately  deposited 
wreaths  of  laurel  at  the  feet  of  the  king,  each  verse  ending 
with  the  refrain — 

*'  n  fant  que  toat  tooi  rende  hommage, 
Grand  Boi !  miracle  de  voire  Age !" 

The  subject  of  the  pageant  was  the  glory  of  King  Henry, 
Pacificateur  de  PEurope,  and  it  is  mentioned  by  the  gravest 
contemporary  historians  as  something  marvellous — even  by 
M.  de  Thou.     Gratified  at  the  sensation  caused  by  the  un- 

*  C»sar  de  Vendome  was  the  son  of  Henry  IV.  and  the  Fcdr  OahrisUe,    He 
married  the  daughter  of  Philip  Emmannel  de  Lorraine,  Doke  de  Mercoear. 
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ezampled  magnificence  and  stateliness  of  his  royal  oonsorty 
the  splendour  of  whose  diamonds  prodaced  a  startling  effect, 
Henry  smilingly  inquired  of  the  nuncio,  "  if  he  had  ever 
before  seen  so  fine  a  squadron  ?''  ''  Bettisrimo  e  pericolosis^ 
nmoP^  was  the  reply  of  the  gallant  but  prudent  prelate. 

The  king  and  Madame  la  Marquise  were  so  enraptured 
with  this  condescension  on  the  part  of  the  queen,  that  Henry 
authorised  Madame  de  Vemeuil  to  intimate  his  consent  to 
the  marriage  of  La  Graligai  on  the  return  of  her  betrothed  ; 
and,  moreover,  granted  the  post  of  chevalier  JPhonnewr 
demanded  for  Concini.  Letters  of  naturalization  were  granted 
him,  and  on  his  return  to  Paris,  after  taking  leave  of  his 
patron  the  Duke  di  Bracciano,  who  was  making  the  tour  of 
England,  his  marriage  with  Eleonora  CUdigai  was  celebrated, 
probably  in  the  church  of  St.  Gkrmain  PAuxerrois. 

Concini  and  his  wife  very  soon  became  suitors  of  M.  and 
Madame  de  Sully:  Eleonora  begged  the  influence  of  the 
former  to  aid  in  adjusting  the  palace  squabbles,  and  privately 
to  admonish  her  majesty ;  while  Concini  called  Madame  de 
Sully  ia  maiiresse,  and  prided  himself  on  his  private  consul- 
tations at  the  Arsenal.  During  the  sojourn  of  the  court  at 
Blois,  a  domestic  broil,  infinitely  more  serious  than  any  by 
which  it  had  been  preceded,  took  place  between  Henry  and 
his  consort.  The  queen's  violent  temper  and  jealousy  broke 
forth  with  firesh  acrimony  on  the  old  subject  of  Madame  la 
Marquise.  Henriette,  it  seems,  had  recommenced  her  irri- 
tating inuendoes ;  and  it  was  told  the  queen  that  she  had 
publicly  said,  "  The  little  priuce,  son  of  the  Florentine,  bears 
no  resemblance  to  his  royal  father,  but  has  the  dark  com- 
plexion and  harsh  features  of  the  Medici.''  Altercations  also 
happened  between  Henry  and  Marie  relative  to  the  cousin 
Duke  di  Bracciano — disputes  which  owed  their  origin  to 
Madame  la  Marquise,  who  audaciously  asserted  that  her 
majesty's  preference  had  ever  been  given,  and  still  rested 
with,  Don  Virginio  Orsini.  Capefigue,  in  his  history,  has 
shown  less  desire  than  Sully  to  envelope  this  royal  quarrel  in 
mystery  ;  and  plainly  asserts  that,  after  mutual  reproacbes 
had  passed  between  the  royal  couple,  the  queen   became  so 
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enraged,  that  she  Bprung  out  of  bed,  and,  throiving  herself 
upon  the  monarch,  severely  scratched  him  in  the  face — sl 
violence  which  he  immediately  repaid  with  interest,  and  which 
induced  him  to  summon  his  minister  to  the  palace,  whose 
first  care  was  to  prevail  on  the  king  to  retire  to  another  apart- 
ment. Sully  tells  us  that  he  performed  the  part  of  mediator, 
going  from  chamber  to  chamber,  and  entreating  their  majesties 
to  be  reconciled.  The  minister  makes  mysterious  allusion  to 
the  cause  of  the  royal  dissension,  and  states  that  he  gave  his 
word  of  honour  to  the  king  and  queen  to  conceal  the  true 
origin  of  the  fracas.  Other  sources,  however,  reveal  that 
this  broil,  and  many  others,  arose  from  the  king's  jealousy  of 
the  Duke  di  Braociano. 

It  would  be  wearisome,  however,  to  dwell  further  upon 
these  domestic  discords.  As  might  be  expected  in  a  house- 
hold thus  divided  and  polluted,  intrigues  and  quarrels,  nego- 
tiations and  compromises  ensued,  which  were  pitiable  and 
disgraceful  beyond  description.  Marie  had  the  empty  state 
of  royalty,  and  was  met  by  vexations  and  contradictions  at 
every  turn.  Her  lively  and  fascinating  rival,  after  having 
long  troubled  the  palace  and  been  the  talk  of  the  capital, 
became  at  last  the  troubler  of  the  state.  When  her  influence 
was  on  the  wane,  she  began  to  talk  like  a  queen,  pretended 
that  a  written  promise  might  supersede  the  marriage  rite,  and 
gave  out  that  her  son's  claim  to  the  throne  was  better  than 
that  of  the  Dauphin,  whom  Marie  had  borne  to  Henry  in  the 
year  succeeding  their  marriage.  Her  pretensions  were  backed 
by  her  &ther  and  step-brother,  the  Count  d'Auvergne,  who 
were  convicted  of  a  treasonable  correspondence  with  the 
King  of  Spain,  and  sentenced  to  death,  but  spared  for  the 
sake  of  the  royal  favourite.  The  lady  herself  was  successively 
condemned  to  banishment  from  court,  and  to  imprisonment 
for  life,  but  was  subsequently  pardoned  and  restored  to  favour. 
Restless,  faithless,  shameless,  covetous  of  wealth  and  power, 
she  yet  kept  the  king  more  or  less  her  slave  almost  to  the 
last  year  of  his  life. 

Meanwhile  the  influence  of  Concini  and  his  wife  over  the 
mind  of  the  queen  unhappily  increased  with  time^  until  the 
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arrogance  of  the  former  became  so  great,  that  he  had  the 
insolence  to  enter  the  lists  at  a  great  tilting  at  the  ring, 
which  was  publicly  held  at  the  Rue  St.  Antoine,  in  the 
presence  of  the  monarch  and  his  court;  a  piece  of  pre- 
sumption which  was  rendered  still  more  unpalatable  to 
Henry  by  the  fact  that  the  Italian,  who  was  well  skilled 
in  such  exercises,  bore  away  the  prize  for  which  the  whole  of 
his  own  nobility  had  contended.  More  serious  matters,  how- 
ever, now  occupied  the  king's  attention  in  lieu  of  the  de« 
grading  anarchy  which  had  so  long  reigned  within  the  walls 
of  the  palace.  During  the  three  years  of  unusual  peace  which 
preceded  his  murder,  the  active  spirit  of  Henry  was  earnestly 
engaged  in  a  grand  project  for  the  humiliation  of  the  house 
of  Austria  in  both  its  branches,  and  the  rearrangement  of 
the  family  of  European  states.  In  1610,  when  the  soldier- 
king  was  about  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army — 
ordered  to  concentrate  at  Chalons  by  the  end  of  April — 
Marie  de'  Medici  was  appointed  regent  of  the  kingdom,  and, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Concioi,  insisted  on  being  crowned. 
The  ceremony  of  Marie's  coronation — which  was  agreed  to 
with  great  unwillingness  by  the  king,  who  altered  the  arrange- 
ments for  his  departure  in  order  to  gratify  her — took  place 
on  the  13th  of  May.  From  that  moment  he  seems  to 
have  been  seised  with  a  sombre  presentiment  of  some  im- 
pending catastrophe,  and  repeatedly  expressed  himself  con- 
vinced that  his  days  would  be  cut  short  before  the  time 
appointed  for  his  quitting  the  capital.  On  the  following  day 
Henry  fell  a  victim  to  the  dagger  of  the  assassin  Ravaillac. 

Marie  de'  Medici  showed  on  this  occasion  neither  grief 
nor  surprise,  and  shared  with  the  Jesuits  the  suspicion 
of  having  been  implicated  in  the  deed.  A  tradition  states 
that,  at  the  moment  the  blow  was  struck,  Concini  opened 
the  door  of  the  queen's  chamber,  and,  without  crossing  the 
threshold,  uttered  the  words,  "  E  ammazzato"  {He  is  mur* 
dered),  "  We  should  not,"  says  Michelet,  **  have  recalled 
this  tradition,  had  not  the  queen  herself  repeated  the  ex- 
pression in  remorseful  accents  when  Concini  was  in  his  torn 
assassinated." 
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The  memory  of  this  great  sovereign  has  always  been  pre« 
eminently  popular  with  the  French  nation,  both  on  account 
of  his  many  generous,  attractive,  and  noble  qnalities,  and 
on  acconnt  of  the  great  substantial  benefits  which  his  wise 
and  prosperous  rule  conferred  upon  the  country.  But  these 
peculiar  recommendations  have,  perhaps,  caused  his  general 
character  to  be  somewhat  overrated.  Henry  was  formed  to 
be  the  idol  of  a  multitude ;  and  while  his  brilliant  gifts  and 
accomplishments  inspired  admiration,  and  secured  him  warm 
personal  r^ard,  they  naturally  cast  into  the  shade  those 
lamentable  weaknesses,  follies,  and  vices  by  which  his  name 
is  tarnished. 


m. 

CONCINl's    ARROGANCE     ANn     AMBITION CREATED     MARQUIS 

d'aNCRE — ^PERSONAL  ATTRIBUTES  OF  THE  FLORENTINE 
FAVOURITES — d'aNCRE  MADE  MARSHAL  AND  PRIME  MI- 
NISTER— HE  INSULTS  LOUIS  XIII. — HIS  UNPOPULARITY — 
HIS    MURDER — FATE    OF   MARIE   DE'    MEDICI. 

The  mystery  of  Henry's  assassination  has  never  been  un- 
ravelled. It  will  probably  ever  remain  one  of  the  unsolved 
problems  of  modem  history. 

Marie  now  seized  the  reins  of  power.  An  interior  council 
or  secret  cabinet  was  formed,  including,  besides  Condni, 
the  Jesuit  Cotton,  the  Pope's  nuncio,  and  the  Spanish 
ambassador.  Its  policy  was  precisely  the  reverse  of  that 
pursued  by  Henry  IV.,  and  tended  to  establish  an  intimate 
friendship  and  alliance  between  France  and  both  branches 
of  the  house  of  Austria.  Sully,  Jeannin,  and  the  other 
faithful  councillors  of  the  great  Henry  were  all  dismissed, 
and  their  places  filled  by  the  Italian  fiivourites  of  the  queen, 
at  whose  head  stood  Concino  Concini. 

Thus,  in  heart-burning  and  uncertainty,  closed  the  year 
which  had  commenced  with  the  assassination  of  the  king. 
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An  arrogant  and  nnmly  aristocracj^  a  divided  and  jealous 
niinittry^  and  a  harassed  and  discontented  population  were 
its  bitter  fruits. 

With  all  Condni's  arrogance  and  presumption,  it  was  not 
until  after  the  death  of  Henry  that  he  ventured  to  give  the 
reins  to  his  ambition.  Unfortunately,  the  ambition  of  the 
Florentine  favourite  was  more  powerful  than  his  devotion  to 
his  benefactress,  and  his  influence  continued  unabated. 
Moreover,  his  vanity  was  mortitied,  as  he  could  not  conceal 
from  himself  that  he  was  indebted  for  his  position  at  court, 
indefinite  as  it  was,  to  the  affection  of  the  Regent  for  his 
wife;  and  he  consequently  urged  Eleonora  to  induce  the 
queen  to  purchase  for  him  the  town  of  Ancre  in  Picardy, 
whose  possession  would  invest  him  with  the  title  of  Marquis, 
and  assure  to  him  the  consideration  due  to  that  rank. 
Madame  di  Concini  accordingly  proffered  her  request,  which 
was  conceded  without  diflBculty;  for  Marie  was  at  that 
moment,  to  adopt  the  expression  of  Richelieu,  '*  keeping  her 
hands  open/'  and  this  purchase  formed  a  comparatively 
unimportant  item  in  her  lavish  grants.  Encouraged  by  so 
facile  a  success,  the  Italian  adventurer  was,  however,  by  no 
means  disposed  to  permit  even  this  coveted  dignity  to  satisfy 
his  ambition,  and  through  the  same  agency  he,  ere  long, 
became  Grovemor  of  Peronne,  Roye,  and  Montdidier,  which 
he  purchased  from  M.  de  Cr^uy,  by  the  queen's  assistance, 
for  the  sum  of  forty  thousand  crowns.  Concini  now  found 
himself  not  only  placed  by  his  court  appointment  on  a  par 
with  the  peers  of  the  realm,  but  also  enabled,  by  the  muni- 
ficence of  the  r^nt  and  the  revenues  of  his  new  government, 
to  rival  them  in  magnificence. 

Nature  had  been  lavish  to  Concini ;  his  person  was  well 
formed  and  graceful,  while  his  countenance  beamed  with 
intelligence  and  gave  promise  of  far  greater  intellect  than 
he  in  reality  possessed.  It  was  this  fatal  beauty  which  had 
inspired  Eleonora  Galigai  with  a  passion  that  was  destined 
to  be  her  destruction ;  for  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  that, 
had  she  never  become  his  wife,  her  career  might  have  been 
one  of  happiness  and  honour ;  but  while  Concini,  absorbed 
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in  his  wild  schemes  of  self-aggrandizement,  trampled  npon 
every  consideration  of  honour  and  honesty,  in  order  to 
attain  his  object,  Eleonora,  conscious  of  her  own  want  of 
personal  attractions,  and  loving  her  husband  with  a  devotion 
springing  from  gratitude  and  admiration,  suffered  herself  to 
be  overruled  by  his  vanity  and  arrogance,  and  sacrificed  her 
reason  and  her  judgment  to  her  affection. 

Gliding  from  one  glittering  group  to  another,  with  a  quiet 
self-possession  and  a  calm  composure  strangely  at  variance 
with  the  scene  around  her,  moved  a  lady  whose  remarkable 
appearance  must  have  challenged  attention,  even  had  her 
singular  career  not  already  tended  to  make  her  an  object  of 
universal  curiosity  and  speculation.  Short  of  stature  and 
slender  of  form,  with  a  step  as  light  and  noiseless  as  that  of 
an  aerial  being — her  exquisitely  moulded,  although  diminu' 
tive  figure  draped  in  a  robe  of  black  velvet,  made  after  a 
fashion  of  which  the  severe  propriety  contrasted  forcibly  with 
the  somewhat  too  liberal  exposure  of  the  period — with  a  coun- 
tenance pale  even  to  sallowness,  delicately  chiselled  features, 
and  large  eyes,  encircled  by  a  dark  ring,  only  a  few  shades  less 
black  than  the  long  lashes  by  which  they  were  occasionally 
concealed — a  mass  of  rich  and  glossy  hair,  tightly  banded 
npon  her  forehead,  and  gathered  together  in  a  heavy  knot, 
low  in  her  neck  behind,  supported  by  lai^  bodkins  tipped 
with  jewels— and  above  all,  with  that  peculiar  expression 
spread  over  her  whole  person  which  is  occasionally  to 
be  marked  in  individuals  of  that  exceptional  organization 
which  appears  to  be  the  lot  of  such  as  are  predestined  to 
misery. 

Not  a  princess  of  the  blood,  not  a  duchess  of  the  realm, 
but  had  a  smile  and  a  courteous  and  eager  word  to 
bestow  upon  this  apparently  insignificant  personage ;  at  whose 
signal  even  the  door  of  the  queen's  private  closet,  closed 
against  other  intruders,  opened  upon  the  instant,  as  though 
she  alone,  of  all  that  brilliant  galaxy  of  rank  and  wealth,  were 
to  know  no  impediment,  and  to  be  subjected  to  no  delay. 

Upon  the  retirement  of  Sully  from  office,  the  Marquis 
d'AAcre  became  pre-eminent  at  court;    and  not  only  the 
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ministers^  but  even  the  princes  of  the  blood  themselves, 
looked  with  distrust  upon  his  power  over  the  queen.  Though 
the  sunshine  of  royal  favour  gilded  his  course^  it  was  not 
therefore  all  plain-sailing  with  Concini.  Between  the  Italian 
favourite  and  the  Duke  d'Epemon  especially,  a  feeling  of 
hatred  had  grown  up,  which^  although  as  yet  veiled  by  the 
policy  for  which  each  was  so  distinguished,  only  waited  a 
fitting  opportunity  to  reveal  itself  on  both  sides :  the  struggle 
for  power  was  not  the  less  resolute  because  it  was  carried  on 
amid  smiles  and  courtesies.  On  entering  upon  his  duties  as 
first  lord  of  the  bedchamber  also,  M.  d'Ancre  had  a  serious 
misunderstanding  with  the  Duke  de  Bellegarde,  who  refused 
to  allow  him  to  take  possession  of  the  apartments  in  the 
Louvre  set  apart  for  the  person  holding  that  rank,  during 
the  year  in  which  he  was  on  duty,  on  the  pretext  that  the 
Marquise  his  wife  being  already  lodged  in  the  palace,  he  had 
no  right  to  claim  any  further  accommodation.  This  point 
Concini  failed  to  carry.  The  hatred,  also,  that  De  Luynes 
felt  for  Concini  is  easily  explained,  it  being  merely  the 
jealousy  of  a  rival  favourite.  The  Italian  was  to  the  mother 
of  the  king  precisely  what  De  Luynes  was  to  the  king  him- 
self; and  as  Marie  possessed  more  power  than  her  son,  so 
also  was  her  follower  more  richly  recompensed.  StiU,  how* 
ever,  the  game  was  an  unequal  one,  of  which  the  chances 
were  all  in  favour  of  De  Luynes ;  for  Concini  was  playing 
away  the  present,  while  his  adversary  was  staking  upon  the 
future. 

Blinded  by  their  vanity  as  much  as  by  their  self-interests^ 
Concini  and  his  wife  plotted  with  Cond^  and  Bouillon  to 
put  Cond^  in  possession  of  the  royal  fortress  of  Ch&teaa 
Trompette,  which  would  have  given  the  first  prince  of  the 
blood  the  control  of  Ouienne.  Of  the  importance  of  not 
yielding  up  that  stronghold,  the  surrender  of  which  could 
not  fail  to  prove  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  king  and 
the  tranquillity  of  the  nation,  Marie  de'  Medici  had  been 
made  fully  aware.  When,  therefore,  Eleonora  urged  the 
pretensions  of  Cond€  with  much  pertinacious  resolution,  the 
dignity  of  the  queen-mother  took  the  alarm,  and  she  ex- 
pressed  herself  with   considerable   bitterness   to   the   pre- 
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BumptuouB  favourite.  At  this  crisis  Concini  entered  the 
apartment^  and^  with  as  little  caution  as  his  wife  had  pre- 
viously exhibited^  persisted  in  urging  upon  his  harassed 
mistress  the  same  unpalatable  advice ;  until,  utterly  wearied 
and  deeply  indignant  at  an  interference  which  exceeded  all 
bounds  of  courtesy  and  respect,  Marie  commanded  them  both 
to  quit  her  presence,  and  gave  instant  orders  that  they 
should  not  again  be  admitted  until  she  had  signified  her 
pleasure  to  that  efiect. 

Great  was  the  exultation  of  the  courtiers  when  the  dis- 
grace of  Concini  became  known ;  but  that  of  the  ministers, 
as  they  learnt  its  cause,  was  even  more  profound. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  ere  Eleonora  succeeded  in  effect- 
ing a  reconciliation  with  her  justly  offended  mistress.  Marie 
de'  Medici  had  striven  to  believe  that  she  could  dispense 
with  the  services  of  Eleonora;  but  every  day,  and  almost 
every  hour,  she  became  more  convinced  of  her  utter  helpless- 
ness without  her.  Madame  d'Ancre  had  been  the  playmate 
of  her  infancy,  the  friend  of  her  girlhood ;  she  was  the  con- 
fidante of  her  most  hidden  thoughts,  her  counsellor  in  diffi- 
culty, and  her  consoler  in  her  moments  of  trial.  Concini 
might  stUl  be  made  to  feel  and  suffer  for  his  fault,  but 
she  could  not  dispense  with  the  society  and  support  of 
Eleonora. 

Meanwhile  the  Princess  de  Conti,  who  dreaded  the  effect 
of  this  same  reconciliation  upon  herself  and  family,  despatched 
a  messenger  to  the  Prince  de  Cond^,  to  inform  him  that 
Madame  d'Ancre  was  at  that  moment  closeted  with  the 
Regent,  and  that  he  must  forthwith  devise  some  method  of 
terminating  so  dangerous  a  conference.  M.  de  Cond^  was 
for  a  moment  aghast;  and  on  reflection  could  adopt  no 
better  expedient  than  that  of  prevailing  upon  M.  de  Sieves, 
the  governor  of  the  Duke  d'Orleans,  to  suggest  to  the  young 
prince  that  he  should  proceed  to  the  apartments  of  his  royal 
mother,  and  pay  his  respects  to  her  majesty.  Monsieur 
obeyed ;  and  Eleonora  was  still  seated  on  a  cushion  at  the 
feet  of  her  foster-sister,  with  her  pale  face  pillowed  upon  her 
knees,  when  Madame  de  Conti  threw  open  the  door  of  the 
cabinet  and  announced  the  prince. 
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''  Let  Monseigneur  await  my  pleasure  without  V*  exclaimed 
Marie,  angrily.  ''  I  undentaad  the  motive  of  this  breach  of 
etiquette,  and  shall  reward  it  as  it  deseryes.  Eleonara  cara/' 
she  added,  as  the  drapery  again  closed  over  the  portal,  ''  dry 
your  tears ;  I  owe  you  some  recompense  for  all  that  you  have 
suffered,  and  I  will  not  be  tardy  in  my  requital/' 

At  this  instant  some  one  scratched  upon  the  door  of  the 
royal  closet. 

**  Again !''  cried  the  queen,  indignantly.  '*  See  who  waits, 
Madame  du  Fargis.'* 

The  countess  proceeded  to  draw  aside  the  tapestry. 
''  Madame,''  she  said,  as  she  retired  a  pace  or  two  with  a 
profound  curtsey,  "  his  Majesty  the  King." 

'*  Ha  1"  exclaimed  the  regent,  starting  from  her  seat,  and 
advancing  towards  the  young  sovereign,  whom  she  tenderly 
embraced ;  "  your  visit  could  not  have  been  more  welcome 
or  better  timed,  my  son.  The  death  of  M.  de  Fervaques 
has  created  a  vacancy  which  must  be  at  once  filled,  and  I 
have  a  marshal's  commission  for  you  to  sign." 

The  wife  of  Concini  gazed  eagerly  into  the  face  of  her 
royal  mistress.  Marie  smiled.  ''  Oo,  madame,"  she  said, 
affectionately,  *'  and  bid  the  Marquis  d'Ancre  hasten  hither 
upon  the  instant,  to  kiss  the  gracious  hand  from  which  he 
is  about  to  receive  a  marshal's  id/on." 

Eleonora  knelt  before  the  startled  king,  who  suffered  her 
in  silence  to  perform  the  same  ceremony ;  and  then,  radiant 
with  happiness,  she  pressed  the  jewelled  fingers  of  the  queen 
to  her  quivering  lips. 

"And,  hark  you,  Eleonora,"  pursued  Marie,  ''cause 
Concini  to  be  announced  by  his  new  title  when  he  seeks 
admission  here.  This  will  at  once  put  an  end  to  a  host  of 
rivalries,  which  are  now  unavailing." 

Madame  d'Ancre  hastily  withdrew;  but  as  she  passed 
through  the  apartments  of  the  queen  she  remarked  that  the 
waiting-room  was  already  thronged  by  a  crowd  of  courtierB, 
who  had  been  attracted  thither  by  curiosity ;  while  they,  in 
their  turn,  did  not  fail  to  detect,  in  the  flushed  cheek  and 
flashing  eye  of  the  Marquise,  the  indications  of  some  new 
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trinmpli.  Little,  however,  were  they  prepared  for  its  extent ; 
and  when  Concini  some  minutes  afterwards  appeared,  with  a 
sarcastic  smile  upon  his  lips,  and  glanced  a  look  of  defiance 
around  him,  even  while  he  bowed  right  and  left  alike  to  his 
friends  and  to  his  enemies,  every  pulse  quickened  with  anxiety. 
The  suspense  was  but  momentary.  The  Italian  was  preceded 
by  one  of  the  royal  pages,  who,  as  the  captain  of  the  guard 
flung  back  the  door  of  the  cabinet  in  which  Louis  XIII.  was 
still  closeted  with  his  mother,  announced,  in  a  voice  so  audible 
that  it  was  beard  throughout  the  apartment,  "  Monseigneur 
le  Marichal  d'AncreP 

"  Concini  a  marshal  o&France  I''  exclaimed  simultaneously 
the  Dukes  of  Ouise,  Epemon,  and  Bellegarde,.  who  were 
standing  together ;  and  then  there  was  a  dead  silence  as  the 
draperi^  door  closed  upon  the  exulting  favourite. 

Concini,  who  was  a  soldier  only  in  name,  having  thus 
become  marshal  of  France,  as  Voltaire  remarks,  "  without 
having  ever  drawn  a  sword,''  became  at  the  next  step  prime 
minister  of  France,  *^  without  knowing  the  laws  of  the  king- 
dom.'' The  Marquis  d'Ancre  had  climbed  quickly  to  the 
summit  of  his  ambition ;  he  and  his  wife  were  now  the  virtual 
sovereigns  of  France,  and  their  yearly  income  was  estimated 
at  three  millions  of  livres.  Seven  years  had  elapsed  since 
the  murder  of  Henry  lY.,  during  which  the  reckless  extrava- 
gance of  Marie,  and  the  insatiable  greediness  of  her  favourites, 
had  reduced  the  finances  of  the  State  to  the  lowest  possible 
ebb ;  while  the  enormous  and  constantly  increasing  burden 
of  the  taxes  had  exhausted  the  patience  of  the  people.  The 
nobility,  irritated  at  seeing  the  wealth  of  the  nation  squan- 
dered upon  foreigners,  while  they  were  excluded  from  the 
sweets  of  power,  began  to  arm  themselves  for  the  purpose  of 
enforcing  what  they  considered  to  be  their  rights,  and  at  the 
head  of  the  movement  was  the  Prince  de  Cond6.  The 
estrangement  of  the  princes  having  followed  closely  upon  the 
dismissal  of  the  minister,  Concini  devised  various  means  of 
representing  their  conduct  as  criminal,  and  thus  constrained 
them  to  throw  themselves  with  their  followers  into  various 
distant  fortresses.  This,  however,  did  not  content  him  j  he 
was  desirous  of  assuring  to  himself  the  control  of  the  young 
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kipf^s  person,  by  depriving  him  of  the  liberty  of  visiting  his 
different  hunting  lodges  in  the  environs  of  Paris,  and  he 
confined  his  diversions  at  last  to  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries. 
Thns  Louis,  although  the  sovereign  of  a  great  nation,  i^as 
exposed  to  restrictions  and  privations — merely  physical,  it  is 
true,  but  still  sufficiently  irritating  to  increase  his  natural 
moroseness  and  discontent.  While  the  Marshal  d'Ancre 
displayed  at  court  a  profusion  and  splendour  which  amounted 
to  insolence,  the  young  king  was  frequently  without  the 
means  of  indulging  the  mere  caprices  common  to  his  age. 
Unhappily,  Louis  XIII.  derived  little  pleasure  firom  the 
society  of  his  young  and  lovely  wife ;  he  made  no  friends ; 
and  thus  he  was  flung  entirely  into  the  power  of  his  wily 
favourite,  De  Luynes,  a  young  man  of  great  ambition,  ad- 
dress, and  insinuating  manners,  who  had  first  recommended 
himself  to  the  king  by  his  skill  in  falconry  and  other  field 
sports,  and  who,  aware  that  the  king  could  hate  although  he 
could  not  love,  was  unremitting  in  his  endeavours  to  excite 
him  against  his  royal  mother  and  her  favourites.  The  infa- 
tuated Concini  seconded  his  efforts  but  too  well ;  for,  unable 
to  bear  his  fortunes  meekly,  he  paraded  his  riches  and  his 
power  with  an  arrogance  which  tended  to  justify  the  aversion 
of  his  enemies. 

On  one  occasion,  shortly  after  the  dismemberment  of 
his  little  court,  the  monarch  of  France,  having  refused  to 
join  a  hunting  party  organized  by  the  queen-mother,  found 
himself  entirely  deserted  save  by  De  Luynes  and  a  single 
valet,  and  overcome  by  mortification  and  melaucholy,  he 
leant  his  head  upon  his  hand  and  wept  bitterly.  For 
some  time  not  a  sound  was  heard  in  the  Louvre  save  the 
soughing  of  the  wind  through  the  tall  trees  of  the  palace 
garden,  and  the  measured  tread  of  the  sentinels,  when  sud- 
denly a  tumult  arose  in  the  great  court ;  the  trampling  of 
horses,  the  voices  of  men,  and  the  clashing  of  weapons  were 
blent  together )  and  dashing  away  his  tears,  Louis  desired 
his  favourite  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  disturbance. 

"  It  is  the  Marshal  d'Ancre,  sire,  who  has  just  alighted," 
said  De  Luynes,  as  he  approached  the  window. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  Italian  was  announced,  and  entered 
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the  royal  apartment^  followed  by  a  train  of  forty  gentlemen, 
all  magnificently  attired.*  At  this  spectacle  Louis  started 
from  his  seat,  and  with  a  bitter  smile  inquired  of  the  marshal- 
minister  his  motive  for  thus  parading  before  his  sovereign  a 
state  which  could  only  be  intended  as  a  satire  upon  his  own 
privations. 

To  this  question  the  vain- glorious  adventurer  replied  in  a 
tone  of  affected  sympathy  and  patronage  which  festered  in 
the  heart  of  the  young  king,  assuring  him  that  his  followers 
were  at  his  own  cost,  and  not  at  that  of  the  State,  and  con- 
cluding his  explanation  by  an  offer  of  pecuniary  aid,  and  a 
company  of  his  regiment  of  Bussy-Zamet,  which  he  had  just 
brought  from  Normandy.  Justly  incensed  by  such  an  insult, 
Louis  commanded  him  instantly  to  quit  his  presence ;  and  he 
had  no  sooner  withdrawn,  followed  by  his  glittering  retinue, 
than  the  young  monarch  sank  back  upon  his  seat,  and  uttered 
the  most  bitter  complaints  of  the  affront  to  which  he  had 
been  subjected.f 

'^  And  to  this,  sire,''  said  De  Luynes,  as  he  stood  beside  his 
royal  master — ''  to  this  insult,  which  is  but  the  precursor  of 
many  others,  you  have  been  subjected  by  the  queen-mother.'' 

''  I  will  revenge  myself!"  exclaimed  Louis,  with  a  sudden 
assumption  of  dignity. 

"  And  how  ?"  demanded  the  Favourite,  emphatically. 
'*  Tou  are  called  a  king,  but  where  are  your  great  nobles  ? 
Where  are  the  officers  of  your  household  ?  Where  are  your 
barons?  So  many  princes,  so  many  powers.  France  has 
no  longer  a  king !" 

"  And  my  people  1"  shouted  the  excited  youth. 

''  Tou  have  no  people.  You  are  a  mere  puppet  in  the 
hands  of  an  ambitious  woman  and  an  unprincipled  adven- 
turer." 

*'  A  puppet  I"  echoed  Louis,  haughtily.  "  Do  I  not  wear 
the  crown  of  France  ?" 

*  Conciiii  bad  formed  a  large  establishment  by  engaging  m  bis  service  a 
number  of  impoverished  French  nobles,  whose  necessities  had  induced  them  to 
accept  a  thousand  livres  a  year,  and  to  submit  to  the  insults  which  were  heaped 
upon  them  by  their  upstart  patron.  These  poor  gentlemen  he  arrogantly  called 
hb  eahus  di  mUUfranchi, 

t  Bichelieo,  «La  M^  et  le  Fils.'' 
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"  So  did  Charles  IX./*  was  the  unmoved  reply ;  "  yet  he 
died  to  make  room  for  Henry  III.  Concini  and  his  wife, 
sire^  come  from  the  same  country  as  Catherine  de'  Medici. 
Isabeau  of  Bavaria  was  a  mother,  yet  she  preferred  her 
lover  to  her  son."* 

"  Enoaghy  enough,  sir/'  said  Louis,  dutching  the  hilt  of 
his  sword ;  "  I  will  hear  no  more,  lest  it  should  make  me 
mad." 

De  Luynes  bowed  in  silence ;  he  knew  that  the  poisonous 
seed  was  sown,  and  was  content  to  wait  until  it  should  ger« 
minate.  He  had  not  to  wait  long.  The  cloud  was  deepen* 
ing  over  the  head  of  Marie  de'  Medici  and  her  favourites. 
As  the  great  nobles  murmured  at  the  insolence  and  tyranny 
of  the  audacious  Italian,  their  murmurs  were  echoed  by  the 
curses  of  the  people ;  and  in  every  murmur  and  in  every 
curse  the  name  of  the  queen-mother  was  coupled  with  that 
of  Concini  and  his  wife.  Even  the  marshal  himself  at  length 
betrayed  tokens  of  alarm ;  he  never  ventured  to  traverse  the 
streets  of  Paris  without  a  numerous  retinue,  and  even  so 
attended,  he  cowered  beneath  the  menacing  looks  and  ges- 
tures which  he  encountered  on  all  sides.  Again  and  again 
he  urged  Eleonora  to  leave  France,  but  he  urged  in  vain ;  and 
finally  he  resolved  to  take  measures  for  securing  a  safe 
retreat  in  his  government  of  Normandy,  should  he  be  com- 
pelled to  escape  from  the  capital.  He  endeavoured  to  pur- 
chase the  governments  of  several  other  places  upon  the  Loire 
and  Seine,  which,  had  he  been  enabled  to  carry  out  his  ob- 
ject, could  not  have  failed  to  render  him  independent  of  the 
royal  authority.  He  also  lavished  large  sums  on  every  side, 
in  order  to  secure  partisans ;  and  so  excited  the  apprehen- 
sions of  the  citizens,  that  bitter  complaints  were  made,  and 
threats  uttered  against  himself,  his  royal  mistress,  and  the 
new  ministry. 

"  What  is  to  be  done  7"  exclaimed  Louis  on  one  occasion ; 
''  the  Mar^chal  d'Ancre  has,  as  it  would  seem,  undertaken 
the  ruin  of  my  kingdom,  and  yet  I  dare  not  expostulate  with 
my  mother,  for  I  cannot  encounter  her  rage.'' 

*  BaMompierre,  Mem.,  p.  123. 
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This  puerile  avowal  decided  the  measures  of  the  con* 
federates.  Before  the  chamber  of  Louis  was  closed  that 
night  upon  his  confidential  friends  it  was  decided  that  the 
weapon  of  the  assassin  and  the  axe  of  the  executioner  should 
rid  him  of  Concini  and  his  wife^  and  that  his  mother  should 
be  banished  from  the  court. 

On  the  24th  of  April,  1617,  Marie  de'  Medici  sat  in  a 
magnificent  apartment  in  the  Louvre^  the  profuse  splendour 
of  which  would  have  shamed  the  boasted  luxury  of  an 
Eastern  harem,  in  earnest  conversation  with  the  favourite 
Concini.  The  splendid  dress  of  the  marshal  was  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  gloom  and  despondency  depicted  on  his 
features^  and  his  utmost  efforts  were  insufficient  to  shake 
off  the  dark  presentiment  of  evil  that  had  taken  possession 
of  his  mind. 

''  I  am  a  most  unhappy  man/'  said  the  marshal,  with  a 
heavy  sigh. 

"  You  unhappy  I  Do  you  not  stand  on  the  very  pinnacle 
of  wealth  and  power  ?  Have  I  not  done  all  that  is  possible 
to  make  you  the  greatest  in  my  kingdom?  Would  you 
still  climb  higher  ?'' 

*'  Climb  I  No ;  on  the  contrary,  I  already  tremble  lest 
I  should  fall  from  the  height  I  have  attained  to  my  former 
insignificance.'' 

''Who  will  dare  to  attack  you^  the  mightiest  in  my 
realm?" 

*'  I  have  enemies,  many  enemies  '' 

"  Laugh  their  impotence  to  scorn  !" 

"They  will  calumniate  me,  retina  mia — and  you  will 
believe  them.  And  should  you  withdraw  the  sunshine  of 
your  favour,  I  shall  fall  still  more  rapidly  than  I  have 
risen.  Nightly  do  I  dream  of  the  fate  of  Robert  Devereux, 
and  fancy  I  see  the  Earl  of  Essex,  as  he  fell  from  the 
height  of  his  power  to  the  depths  of  a  dungeon." 

''The  Earl  of  Essex  was  an  ingrate  and  a  rebel;  that 
will  never  be  the  case  with  Mar^^hal  d'Ancre.  Elizabeth  of 
England  was  a  fury *' 

'^'Calumny  has  a  thousand  means  of  changing  love  to 
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hate.  Both  the  nobles  and  the  people  have  sworn  to  effect 
my  overthrow;  they  will  invent  a  thousand  accusations 
against  me ;  you  will  at  length  believe  them^  and,  like 
Elizabeth^  offer  my  bead  as  a  sacrifice/' 

"Elizabeth  gave  her  favourite  a  ring,  and  said  to 
him,  *  Though  you  should  have  sinned  against  me  and 
against  the  law,  show  this  ring,  and  I  will  forgive  you/ 
Take  this  ring,  Concini;  I  give  it  you  as  a  talisman 
against  my  anger;  and  should  you  have  broken  every 
law  human  and  divine,  show  this  ring,  and  I  will  foi^ve 
you." 

Concini  bent  the  knee  before  his  royal  mistress,  kissed 
the  hem  of  her  robe,  and  took  his  departure. 

In  the  antechamber  stood  a  captain  of  the  royal  guards 
named  De  Vitry,  attended  by  three  soldiers. 

''A  word  with  you,  marshal,''  said  the  captain,  as  he 
made  the  usual  military  salute. 

"Well,  what  do  you  want?"  replied  the  haughty 
favourite. 

"  Your  sword ;  you  are  my  prisoner  I" 

**  A  mi  I     Your  prisoner  ?     At  whose  command  ?" 

**  By  command  of  the  king." 

*'  Ridiculous !     Where  is  your  warrant?" 

"  Here  it  is." 

"  That  is  soon  answered,"  said  D^Ancre,  as  he  tore  the 
paper  and  scattered  the  pieces  on  the  floor. 

"  Soldiers,  seize  your  prisoner  !"  cried  De  Vitry. 

"  The  first  who  approaches  me  dies  I",  said  the  marshal, 
as  he  drew  his  sword. 

"  Fire,  in  the  name  of  the  king  I" 

The  reports  of  the  pistols  drowned  the  last  words  of  the 
oBicer,  and  Marshal  d'Ancre  fell  to  the  ground,  pierced  by 
three  bullets. 

"  Thanks,  friend,"  said  Louis,  the  next  moment,  from  a 
window  of  the  palace,  as  he  received  the  report  of  D'Ancre's 
death.  ''  I  now  feel  that  I  am  a  king.  Marquis  de  Vitry, 
for  the  service  you  have  this  day  performed^  the  king 
appoints  you  Marshal  of  France." 
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The  body  of  ConciDi,  which  had  been  buried  secretly 
and  without  ceremony  beneath  the  organ  in  the  church  of 
St.  Oermain  PAuxerrois^  was  torn  from  its  grave  by  the 
infuriated  populace^  who  dragged  it  through  the  streets  to 
the  end  of  the  Pont  Neuf,  where  they  hung  it  by  the  feet 
to  one  of  the  three  gibbets  which  the  Florentine  had  erected 
as  a  terror  to  his  enemies. 

*'  Vive  le  Roi  I"  shouted  the  exasperated  rabble^  "  a  ba» 
les  Italiens  /"  Then  they  took  the  body  from  the  gibbet, 
and  dragged  it  to  the  Place  de  Grive,  where  they  tore  it  to 
pieces,  every  one  being  frantically  desirous  of  possessing  a 
piece  of  the  ''  excommunicated  Jew/'  Horrible  to  relate, 
these  miserable  fragments  of  mortality  were  publicly  sold 
for  money,  and  the  ears  fetched  considerable  sums.  It  is 
even  said  that  the  people  so  far  forgot  the  feelings  of 
humanity  as  to  roast  the  heart  upon  the  coals  and  publicly 
devour  it.  The  mutilated  remains  of  the  corpse  were  burnt 
at  the  base  of  the  statue  of  Henry  IV.  on  the  Pont  Neuf, 
and  the  next  day  the  ashes  were  sold  to  the  curious  by  the 
ounce. 

Thus  fearfully  and  literally  was  kept  the  promise  contained 
in  the  refrain  of  the  popular  song  which  embodied  the  senti- 
ments of  disgust  and  deadly  hatred  of  the  Parisians  for  the 
Italian  mignonSy  when  they  first  made  their  appearance  in 
the  capital  in  the  train  of  Catherine  de'  Medici : — 

"  Italien,  qui  que  ta  mU, 
Qui  viens  t'enrichir  aox  d^pens  des  Frftn9oifl^ 
Toi  qui  te  sera  de  mugtiet  parfQm^ 
FrockoM/i^emant  t%  9erat  eirfumS  i  *' 

The  queen-mother,  who  evinced  no  pity  for  the  fate  either 
of  Concini  or  his  wife,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  was 
exiled  to  Blois.  The  former  ministers  were  recalled ;  and 
Richelieu,  involved  in  the  disgrace  of  his  patroness,  Marie 
de'  Medici,  was  deprived  of  his  office  and  dismissed  to  his 
bishopric  of  Lu9on. 

Lapsing  from  the  position  which  she  had  formerly  held  at 
court,  Madame  de  Yemeuil  never  reappeared  there,  but  spent 
the  remainder  of  her  life  either  on  her  estate  at  Yemeuil 
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or  in  her  hotel  at  Paris,  in  such  complete  retirement  that 
nothing  more  is  known  of  her  save  the  period  of  her  death 
in  1633,  when  she  had  reached  her  fifty-fourth  year. 

De  Luynes,  the  king's  favourite^  immediately  assumed  the 
chief  direction  of  affairs ;  a  post,  however,  for  which  he  was 
no  better  fitted  than  his  predecessor  Condni.  His  first  act 
was  to  bring  the  unfortunate  Marchioness  d'Ancre  to  trial 
for  complicity  in  the  alleged  treason  of  her  husband ;  but  as 
this  charge  could  not  be  substantiated,  she  was  next  accused 
of  having  amassed  wealth  by  unlawful  means,  and  of  having 
practised  the  arts  of  sorcery  and  magic  in  order  to  acquire 
preternatural  ascendancy  over  the  queen-mother.  In  her 
house  was  found  hard  cash  to  the  amount  of  2,200,000 
livres,  besides  jewels  which  were  estimated  at  half  a  million ; 
and  on  the  body  of  Concini  was  found  paper  money  to 
the  amount  of  twenty  millions,  which  he  invariably  carried 
about  him.  No  better  proof  of  witchcraft  could  be  found 
against  the  Marchioness  d'Aucre  than  that  she  wore  an 
Agnus  Dei  round  her  neck,  which  her  accusers  chose  to 
assert  was  a  talisman.  As  she  refused  to  confess  her  guilt, 
she  was  placed  upon  the  rack,  and  bore  its  tortures  in  a 
manner  that  excited  the  unwilling  admiration  of  her  enemies. 

When  the  president  of  the  Parliament  asked  her  what 
means  she  had  used  wherewith  to  bewitch  the  queen^  she 
answered,  with  haughty  firmness — 

"  My  magic  was  the  power  which  a  strong  mind  has  over 
a  weak  one.'' 

On  the  8th  of  July,  1617,  she  was  condemned  to  death^ 
and  burnt  as  a  witch  upon  the  Place  de  GrSve.  The  entire 
property,  both  of  Concini  and  his  wife,  was  confiscated,  and 
quickly  found  its  way  into  the  hands  of  the  avaricious  De 
Luynes. 

For  more  than  a  year  and  a  half  Marie  de'  Medici  was 
kept  in  close  confinement,  but  on  the  night  of  the  22nd  of 
February,  1619,  she  escaped  from  a  window  of  the  Chateau 
de  Blois,  fied  to  Angoul£me,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  Duke 
d'Epemon  raised  an  army  and  declared  war  against  her  son. 
Louis  XIII.  advanced  against  her  in  person  at  the  head  of 
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his  forces^  but  by  the  mediation  of  Bichelieu  the  quarrel 
was  amicably  settled.  On  the  death  of  the  king's  favourite, 
De  Luynes^  in  1621,  she  again  returned  to  Paris,  and  took 
her  place  at  the  head  of  the  Council  of  State.  To  strengthen 
her  party  she  brought  Bichelieu  into  power,  but  that  crafty 
statesman  soon  wrested  the  sceptre  from  her  grasp,  and  be- 
came the  virtual  ruler  of  the  kingdom.  She  now  used  her 
maternal  influence,  and  every  other  means  in  her  power,  to 
overthrow  the  minister,  but  in  vain — Richelieu  having  per- 
suaded the  king  that  she  wished  to  place  her  youngest  son, 
Graston,  on  the  throne. 

On  this  charge  she  was  arrested  in  February,  1630,  and  im- 
prisoned in  the  castle  of  Compiegne,  from  which  she  escaped 
in  the  July  following,  and  fled  to  Brussels,  where  she  was  met 
by  Gaston,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  raised  an  army,  and 
on  entering  France,  was  speedily  joined  by  many  of  the  nobility, 
who  were  discontented  with  the  tyranny  of  Bichelieu.  But 
his  forces  having  been  defeated  on  the  1st  of  September, 
1632,  at  Castelnaudari,  the  cowardly  Oaston  made  terms 
with  Bichelieu  for  himself,  and  abandoned  his  followers  to 
the  fearful  revenge  of  the  implacable  minister. 

From  this  time  Marie  de'  Medici  led  a  wandering  life ; 
driven  from  place  to  place  by  the  unceasing  intrigues  of  her 
enemy  Bichelieu,  the  once  all-powerful  queen-regent  was 
often  in  want  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life.  In  1638 
she  took  refuge  in  England,  but  even  the  hospitable  shores 
of  this  country  could  not  long  afford  her  an  asylum,  and  in 
1641  she  arrived,  in  a  state  of  utter  destitution,  at  Cologne. 

Here,  in  the  fourth  storey  of  a  half-ruiued  house,  which 
the  painter  Bubens  had  inherited  from  his  father,  and  which 
was  probably  the  birthplace  of  that  artist,  expired,  in  the 
seventieth  year  of  her  age,  upon  a  wretched  bed  of  straw, 
the  haughty  daughter  of  the  Medici,  the  widow  of  Henry 
the  Great,  the  brilliant  regent  of  France,  and  the  mother  of 
Louis  XIII.  and  of  the  queens  of  Spain  and  England,  the 
patroness  of  art,  the  dispenser  of  honours,  and  the  parent 
of  a  long  line  of  princes. 

The  annals  of  European  royalty  probably  do  not  furnish 
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a  parallel  instance  of  a  life  of  greater  vicissitude  than  that 
of  Marie  de'  Medici.  The  whole  career  of  this  ill-fated 
queen  is^  indeed^  full  of  startling  contrasts.  She  who 
twenty  years  earlier  had  summoned  Bubens  to  Paris,  to 
decorate  the  Palace  d'Orleans,  and  had  loaded  him  with 
gold  and  honours,  now  homeless,  hopeless,  and  heart-wrung, 
drew  her  last  breath  in  a  garret  of  the  house  of  that  artist, 
which  had  been  formerly  the  chamber  of  one  of  his  lowest 
domestics. 

Thus  miserably  ended  the  career  of  another  royal  victim  to 
the  folly  of  favouritism — of  awoman  who  was  destined  by  Provi- 
dence to  experience  the  utmost  extremes  of  wealth  and  poverty, 
of  power  and  weakness ;  whose  perversity  and  ambition  twice 
plunged  France  into  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  and  whose 
extravagance,  and  that  of  her  unworthy  favourites,  reduced 
that  kingdom  to  a  state  of  prostration,  from  which  nothing 
but  the  talents  and  energy  of  Richelieu  could  have  retrieved  it. 
But  bitterly  were  her  errors  expiated.  Numerous  examples 
are  to  be  found  in  history  of  queens  who  have  suffered  exile, 
imprisonment,  and  death;  but  we  believe  that  the  unfortu- 
nate Tuscan  princess  is  the  only  authenticated  instance  of  a 
total  abandonment  by  her  family  and  friends,  which  termi- 
nated almost  in  starvation.  The  sole  redeeming  trait  in  her 
character,  probably,  was  a  love  for  the  fine  arts,  which  she 
possessed  in  common  with  all  the  members  of  the  illustrious 
house  of  Medici.  The  allegorical  paintings  by  Rubens  in 
the  Louvre  were  executed  by  her  commands ;  the  palace  of 
the  Luxembourg  was  erected  by  her,  on  the  model  of  the 
Palace  Pitti  at  Florence;  and  many  other  public  works 
attest  her  taste  and  magnificence. 


CHAPTEE  X 

THE  FAVOURITES  OF  JAMES  I.  AND  ANNE  OF  DENMARK. 


THE    "BONNIE   EARL ''   OP   MORAY ^ALEXANDER   RUTHVEN   AND 

THE     OOWRIE     TRAGEDY THE    FORTUNES    07     THE     PAGE 

RAMSAY THE     ENGLISH    FAVOURITE,    PHILIP     HERBERT 

RISE    OP   THE   PRIME   FAVOURITE,    CARR. 

IT  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  two  characters  which, 
with  certain  points  of  resemblance,  offer  a  more  complete 
contrast  than  do  those  of  Elizabeth  and  her  successor.  Both 
had  favourites ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  Tudors  always  preserved 
Elizabeth  from  the  abject  slavery  in  which  James  was  bound 
to  Somerset  and  Buckingham.  The  morals  of  the  court  of 
Elizabeth  were  not  of  the  purest  order,  if  compared  with  the 
standard  which  the  admirable  example  of  our  beloved  sovereign 
and  her  lamented  consort  have  set  up  in  our  time ;  but  in 
contrast  with  the  profligate  and  degrading  habits  of  the  great 
lords  and  ladies  under  James,  Elizabeth's  courtiers  were 
models  of  propriety. 

A  monstrous  favouritism  marked  the  whole  of  the  reign  of 
James  I.  and  Anne  of  Denmark.  The  Danish  consort  of 
that  royal  pedant  seems  never  to  have  had  a  spark  of  affection 
for  him,  from  first  to  last  of  their  married  life.  United  to 
James  in  her  fifteenth  year,  Anne,  after  a  brief  wooing,  left 
the  rugged  shores  of  Norway  to  become  the  centre  of  a 
gaiety-loving  court  at  Holyrood.  Touching  her  personal 
appearance  at  this  time,  from  the  miniature  of  her  attached 
to  the  insignia  of  the  Order  of  the  Thistle  among  the  crown 
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jewels  of  Scotland,  and  also  from  a  portrait  at  Hampton 
Court,  taken  apparently  when  she  was  about  sixteen,  there  ia 
reason  to  believe  that  in  early  youth  her  countenance  was 
not  uninteresting.  That  she  was  ever  beautiful  may  be 
reasonably  doubted.  Peyton  alone  styles  her  "  a  body  of  a 
goodly  presence,  beautiful  eyes,  and  strong  to  be  joined  with 
a  prince  young  and  weak  in  constitution :  a  union  unsuitable 
for  a  virago  to  couple  with  a  spiny,  thin  creature/'  Osborne 
says,  "  Her  skin  was  more  amiable  than  the  features  it 
covered,  though  not  the  disposition,  in  which  report  rendered 
her  very  debonnairej'  Wholly  given  up  to  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure,  she  not  only  hated  politics  and  formality,  but 
"even  the  policy  of  propriety/'  Carte  tells  us  that  the 
petulant  and  violent-tempered  young  queen  took  great  delight 
in  making  the  king  jealous.  In  this  she  soon  too  fatally 
succeeded.  The  first  victim  to  her  coquetry,  if  not  to  a  worse 
passion,  was  the  brave,  handsome,  and  unfortunate  Earl  of 
Moray.  The  "  bonnie  earl ''  of  the  Scottish  ballad  was  assas- 
sinated by  his  hereditary  and  deadly  enemy,  the  Earl  of 
Huntley — his  life  being  sacrificed,  it  is  believed,  out  of  James's 
jealousy  of  the  queen.  The  earl  was  commissioned  by  the 
king,  on  some  absurd  plea,  to  bring  Moray  into  his  presence. 
Moray  was  not  exactly  the  man  to  submit  tamely  to  be  made 
prisoner  by  his  feudal  foe.  A  shot  firom  his  castle  of 
Dumbrissel,  in  Fifeshire,  killed  one  of  Huntley's  followers. 
The  storming  party  became  furious,  and  succeeded  in  burning 
the  fortress.  Moray,  finding  further  opposition  hopeless, 
tried  to  effect  his  escape  by  rushing  through  the  flames  ;  but, 
unfortunately,  his  long  hair  catching  fire,  it  enabled  his 
enemies  to  track  him  in  the  darkness  to  the  rocks  by  the 
sea-shore,  amongst  which  he  had  hoped  to  find  a  hiding- 
place.  He  defended  himself  as  long  as  he  was  able,  but  fell 
at  last  covered  with  wounds.  Huntley,  on  the  invitation  of 
one  Gordon  of  Buckie,  joined  in  the  bloody  work,  and,  before 
their  victim  expired,  stabbed  Moray  in  the  face,  alighting 
from  his  horse  to  perform  the  dastardly  act.  The  dying  earl 
fixed  his  eyes  on  his  hereditary  foe :  "  You  have  spoiled,"  he 
said^  '^  a  better  face  than  your  own." 
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A  well-known  ballad  makes  interesting  allusion  to  this 
attachment  of  the  Danish  princess : — 

"  Ye  highlands  and  ye  lowlands, 
Oh,  where  have  ye  heen  ? 
They've  shun  the  Earl  of  Moray, 
And  laid  him  on  the  green. 

**  He  was  a  braw  gallant, 

And  he  play'd  at  the  glove, 
Afid  the  honny  Earl  of  Moraitf, 
Se  w€u  the  queen* s  love* 

•  •  •  • 

**  Oh,  long  will  this  lady 
Look  o'er  Cattle  Donne 
Ere  she  see  the  Earl  of  Moray 

Come  sounding  through  the  town." 

James,  it  appears,  on  his  accession  to  the  English  throne, 
almost  entirely  separated  himself  from  his  ungovernable 
spouse.  Peyton  says,  that  though  he  sometimes  visited  her 
through  compliment,  he  never  '*  lodged  with  her  a  nigbt  for 
many  years.''  Yet  he  was  ever  anxious  to  impress  his 
subjects  with  a  notion  of  his  uxoriousness.  Osborne  tells  us, 
that  on  one  occasion  when  he  was  present,  James,  before 
starting  on  one  of  his  hunting  expeditions,  took  a  sort  of 
public  farewell  of  his  queen — "  taking  leave  of  her  at  her 
coach  side,  by  kissing  her  sufficiently  to  the  middle  of  her 
shoulders,  for  so  low  she  went  bare  all  the  days  I  had  the 
fortune  to  know  her.'' 

And  so  this  ill-assorted  pair  were  wont  to  occupy  them- 
selves with  their  separate  amusements.  Anne  with  her  balls, 
banquets,  and  magnificeat  masques  that  made  the  "  nights 
more  costly  than  the  days ;"  and  James  with  his  drinking 
bouts  and  hunting  matches,  to  the  entire  neglect  of  public 
affairs.  A  gluttonous,  wine-swilling  Solomon  was  Mary 
Stuart's  son,  who,  on  being  carried  to  bed  in  his  cups  by  his 
attendants,  would,  between  intervals  of  biccuping,  shout  out 
whole  pages  of  Livy,  assert  his  claims  to  universal  obedience, 
unlimited  power,  and  divine  appointment,  until  intoxication 
came  to  the  rescue,  and  benignantly  forced  him  to  be  quiet. 
Anne,  too,  was  dissipated,  thoughtless,  extravagant,  and  had 
her  favourites.     But  it  was  the  more  outrageous  favouritism 
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in  which  James  so  pertinaciously  indulged  that  eclipsed  all 
his  other  follies^  and  proved  the  bane  of  his  court  and  time. 

In  addition  to  his  own  inordinate  expenses,  the  sums  which 
James  bestowed  upon  his  favourites  would  appear  incredible 
if  their  amount  did  not  rest  upon  the  most  trustworthy 
authority.  His  early  &vourite8  were  needy  Scotsmen  who 
had  followed  the  court  to  England.  Among  these,  a  former 
page  of  the  king,  Sir  John  Ramsay,  was  most  endeared  to 
him  by  his  services  in  stabbing  the  Earl  of  Gowrie,  and  thus 
saving  his  master's  life,  as  he  chose  to  assert  at  the  time  of 
the  alleged  conspiracy.  The  mysterious  tragedy  of  Gowrie 
was  a  question  very  much  agitated  amongst  the  inquiring 
spirits  of  the  day,  and  the  general  conclusion  come  to  seems 
to  have  been  that  expressed  by  Sir  Henry  Neville  in  a  letter 
to  Secretary  Winwood,  in  which  he  says,  ''Many  are  of 
opinion  that  the  discovery  of  some  affection  between  her 
[Anne  of  Denmark]  and  the  Earl  of  Gowrie's  brother,  who 
was  killed  with  him,  was  the  truest  cause  and  motive  of  all 
that  tragedy.''  This  was  a  very  natural  conclusion,  for  Anne 
of  Denmark's  gallantries  were  well  known ;  and  Sir  Edward 
Peyton  speaks  plainly  of  Gowrie's  brother,  Alexander,  as  one 
of  her  lovers ;  while  the  murder  of  Moray  by  Huntley  some 
years  before,  with  the  king's  cognizance,  if  not  by  his  com« 
mand,  had  not  yet  been  forgotten.  The  late  John  Pinkerton. 
wrote  a  dissertation  to  prove  that  Alexander  Ruthven  was 
the  sole  author  of  the  attempt,  which,  he  says,  in  itself,  was 
foolish  and  weakly  conducted,  but  was  designed  to  accomplish 
some  object  which  he  and  the  queen,  whose  favourite  he  was, 
had  in  view — "  most  probably  an  abdication  of  the  government 
by  James  in  favour  of  Prince  Henry,  and  the  queen's 
appointment  to  the  regency." 

An  anecdote  of  the  loves  of  Alexander  Buthven  and  Anne 
of  Denmark  is  said  to  have  been  preserved  by  popular  tra* 
dition.  Learned,  handsome,  young,  and  active,  Alexander 
had  been  made  a  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber,  and  one  of 
his  sisters  advanced  to  be  a  chief  attendant  upon  the  queen* 
One  summer  afternoon,  it  is  told,  James,  strolling  in  the 
garden  of  the  palace  at  Falkland,  came  upon  Ruthven  stretched 
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i»leep  on  the  grass^  when  his  eye  was  immediately  attracted 
by  a  rich  ribbon  about  the  young  man's  neck^  a  small  portion 
of  which  glanced  from  under  his  ruff.  It  was  one  which 
his  majesty  had  lately  made  a  present  of  to  the  queen.  He 
hurried  off  to  find  Anne^  but  one  of  her  ladies  who  had 
observed  what  passed^  and  whose  eye^  hand^  and  foot 
must  have  been  as  nimble  as  her  invention^  running  up  to 
the  sleeping  youth^  in  an  instant  possessed  herself  of  the 
ribbon^  and^  taking  a  nearer  way  of  access,  had  the  luck  to 
get  with  it  to  her  majesty's  apartment  before  the  king.  She 
found  Anne  at  her  toilet^  and  had  just  time  earnestly  to 
entreat  her  to  put  the  ribbon  in  a  drawer,  and  slip  away 
before  James  made  his  appearance.  When,  on  his  demanding 
to  see  the  ribbon,  the  drawer  was  opened,  and  it  was  put  into 
his  hands,  he  looked  at  it  with  considerable  surprise  as  well 
as  attention  for  some  moments,  and  then  gave  it  back  to 
Anne  without  a  word  of  remark ;  but  as  he  staggered  out  of 
the  room  he  was  overheard  muttering  to  himself,  ''  Deil  tak' 
me,  but  like  is  an  ill  mark  !''  The  words,  which,  however, 
were  probably  in  common  use  in  Scotland  before  this,  as 
they  still  are,  well  hit  off  James's  peculiar  kind  of  sagacity, 
in  which  there  was  usually,  at  the  best,  more  of  ingenious 
speculation  than  of  real  insight. 

Whatever  the  origin  and  motive  of  this  dark  matter  of  the 
Gowrie  tragedy — which  at  the  time  astonished  and  confounded 
all  Europe — it  proved  the  stepping-stone  to  Bamsay's  high 
fortunes.  For  no  sooner  was  James  firmly  seated  on  the 
English  throne,  than  he  bestowed  leases  of  crown  lands,  gifts, 
and  pensions  on  the  quondam  page,  whom  he  had  newly 
created  Viscount  Haddington,  besides  discharging  for  him  a 
debt  of  10,000/.,  contracted  with  a  London  merchant.  The 
lucky  favourite,  in  the  language  of  the  times,  had  **  a  good 
and  gracious  maker,  in  this  terrestrial  globe,"  being  next  well 
wedded,  by  the  king's  desire,  to  a  daughter  of  the  great  Earl 
of  Sussex,  and  a  few  years  afterwards  raised  to  the  English 
peerage  by  the  title  of  Baron  of  Kingston-on-Thames,  and 
Earl  of  Holdemesse.  James's  folly  in  this  costly  favouritism 
provoked  the  indignation  of  the   House  of  Commons,  and 
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WM  one  of  the  main  canses  that  his  laudable  anxiety  for  a 
perfect  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland 
was  constantly  defeated.  In  1607,  James,  indeed,  made  a 
sort  of  apologetic  speech  in  deprecation  of  these  preferences: 
— ''  For  my  liberality,  I  have  told  you  of  it  heretofore.  My 
three  first  years  were  to  them  (the  Soots)  as  a  Christmas.  I 
could  not  then  be  miserable.  Should  I  have  been  oversparing 
to  them,  they  might  have  thought  Joseph  had  forgotten  his 
brethren,  or  that  the  king  had  been  drunk  with  his  new 
kingdom.^'*  But  he  added,  **  There  is  none  left  for  whom  I 
mean  extraordinarily  to  strain  myself.'' 

How  well  he  kept  his  word  may  be  inferred  from  the  riches 
which  were  obtained  and  lavished  by  Sir  James  Hay,  who 
was  afterwards  created  Viscount  Doncaster,  and  Earl  of 
Carlisle.  This  new  favourite  was  called  the  Scottish  Helio- 
gabalus,  and  first  won  the  king's  favour  by  giving  him  '^  a 
roost  strange  and  costly  feast."  Clarendon,  who  was  not 
likely  to  speak  with  exaggeration  in  such  a  case,  has  left  this 
character  of  Hay  : — *^  He  was  surely  a  man  of  the  greatest 
expense  in  his  own  person  of  any  in  the  age  he  lived,  and 
introduced  more  of  that  expense  in  the  excess  of  clothes  and 
diet  than  any  other  man ;  and  was  indeed  the  original  of  all 
those  inventions  from  which  others  did  but  transcribe  copies. 
He  had  a  great  universal  understanding,  and  could  have 
taken  as  much  delight  in  any  other  way,  if  he  had  thought 
any  other  as  pleasant  and  worth  his  care.  But  he  found 
business  was  attended  with  more  rivals  and  vexations ;  and 
he  thought,  with  much  less  pleasure,  and  not  more  innocence. 
He  left  behind  him  the  reputation  of  a  very  fine  gentleman^ 
and  a  most  accomplished  courtier ;  and  after  having  spent,  in 
a  very  jovial  life,  above  four  hundred  thousand  pounds,  which, 
upon  a  strict  computation,  he  received  from  the  crown,  he 
left  not  a  house  nor  an  acre  of  land  to  be  remembered  by."t 
The  sumptuous  ride  to  the  Louvre,  when  Hay  repaired  to 
the  French  court  on  an  embassy  to  Marie  de'  Medici,  and 
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acted  the  magnifico,  regardless  of  the  co»t^  is  quaintlj 
described  by  Arthur  Wilson  :* 

''The  ambassador's  horse  was  shod  with  silver  shoes, 
lightly  tacked  on;  and  when  he  came  to  a  place  where  per- 
sons or  beauties  of  eminence  were,  his  very  horse  prancing 
and  curveting,  in  humble  reverence  flung  his  shoes  away, 
which  the  greedy  bystanders  scrambled  for,  and  he  was  con- 
tent to  be  gazed  on  and  admired  till  a  farrier,  or  rather  the 
arffeniier,  in  one  of  his  rich  liveries,  among  his  train  of 
footmen,  out  of  a  tawny  velvet  bag  took  others,  and  tacked 
them  on,  which  lasted  till  he  came  to  the  next  troop  of 
Grandies,  And  thus,  with  much  ado,  he  reached  the 
Louvre." 

The  other  Scottish  favourites  were,  like  their  royal  master, 
equally  lavish  of  their  money,  and  though  rapacious,  were 
certainly  not  avaricious.  But  this  ''venal  swarm  on  the 
watch  for  prey ''  did  not  long  keep  the  southern  land  of 
promise  to  themselves,  for  James  soon  bestowed  his  good 
graces  and  broad  lands  upon  English  minions,  to  whom  he 
was  far  more  lavish  than  ever  he  had  been  to  the  Scots.  As 
might  be  expected,  heartburning  jealousies  and  bitter  feuds 
then  prevailed  between  the  Scottish  and  English  courtiers. 
"There  arose,''  says  Carte,  "such  a  furious  aud  universal 
discontent  among  them,  that  quaorels  and  assassinations 
happened  daily  between  them,  and  some  did  not  stick  to  cry 
out  '  there  was  as  much  need  now  of  a  Scotch  vespers  as  there 
had  ever  been  of  a  Sicilian,* " 

For  Haddington,  who  had  slain  the  Earl  of  Gowrie  with 
his  own  hand,  to  "  switch ''  an  insolent  rival,  was  but  a 
trifling  exploit.  The  poltroon  who  tamely  submitted  to 
this  gross  insult  without  retaliation  was  James's  first  English 
favourite,  Philip  Herbert,  created  Earl  of  Montgomery— the 
youngest  son  of  that  illustrious  lady,  "Sidney's  sister,  Pem- 
broke's mother."  "  The  Earl  of  Montgomery,"  says  Claren- 
don, "  being  a  young  man  scarce  of  age  at  the  entrance  of 
King  James,  had  the  good  fortune,  by  the  comeliness  of  his 
person,  his  skill  and  indefatigable  industry  in  hunting,  to  be  the 
•  "Lifeof  King  Jamei." 
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first  who  drew  the  king's  eyes  towards  him  with  affection. 
.     •     Before  the  end  of  the  first  or  second  year  he  was 
made  gentleman  of   the  king's  bedchamber  and  Earl  of 
Montgomery.     .     •    •     He  pretended  to  no  other  qnalifica- 
tions  than  to  understand  horses  and  dogs  very  well ;  which 
his  master  loved  him   the  better  for^   being,  at  his  first 
coming  into  England,  very  jealous  of  those  who   had  the 
reputation  of  great  parts,''   It  is  rather  curioos  that  James, 
the  most  slovenly  of  men  in  his  own  person,  should  have 
been  as  fastidious  as  even  Elizabeth  touching  the  looks  and 
dress  of  those  who  were  about  him.     Of  this  scion  of  the 
noble  Sidneys,  contemporary  writers  speak  with  contempt, 
as  possessing  none  of  the  chivalric  qualities  of  his  famous 
uncle,    but  more   resembling   the   monarch  whose   favour 
showered  honours  upon  him  at  the  expense  of  his  reputation. 
He  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  Squire  Western— choleric, 
boisterous,    illiterate,  selfish,   absurd,  and   cowardly.     The 
Scottish  favourite,  Haddington,  having  become  jealous   at 
being   supplanted    by    Montgomery,    struck    the    English 
favourite  across  the  face  with  his  whip  on  the  Croydon  race- 
course ;  an  insult  which  the  English  took  up  as  offered  not 
merely  to  the  spiritless  minion,  who  had  not  courage  to 
resent  it,  but  to  the  whole  nation.     Osbom,  who  is  very 
bitter  in  his  strictures  on  the  manners  of  the  court,  thus 
alludes  to  the  quarrel : — "  It  was  at  a  horse-race,  where 
many,  both  Scotch  and  English,  met.     The  latter  of  which 
did  upon  this  accident  draw  together  with  a  resolution  to 
make  it  a  national  quarrel,  so  far  as  Mr.  John  Pinchback, 
though  a  married  man,  having  but  the  perfect  use  of  two 
fingers,  rode  about  with  his  dagger  in  his  hand,   crying, 
'  Let  us  break  our  fast  with  them  here,  and  dine  with  the 
rest  at  London.'     But  Herbert  not  offering  to  strike  again, 
there  was  nothing  spilt  but  the  reputation  of  a  gentleman; 
in  lieu  of  which,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  king  made  him 
a  knight,  a  baron,  a  viscount,  and  an  earl  in  one  day,  as  he 
well  deserved,  having  for  his  sake,  or  rather  out  of  fear, 
transgressed  against  all  the  gradations  of  honour ;  for  if  he 
had  not  torn  to  rags  that  coat  of  arms,  so  often  in  my 
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liearing  bragged  of,  and  so  staunched  the  blood  then  ready  to 
be  spilt^  not  only  that  day^  but  all  after  must  have  proved 
fiital  to  the  Scots^  so  long  as  any  had  stayed  in  England 
— the  royal  family  excepted.  .  .  .  And  such  of  his 
friends  as  blame  his  youth  for  doing  nothings  take  away  all 
excuse  that  could  have  been  made  for  him  had  he  done  too 
much,  since  all  commonly  arrive  at  the  years  of  valour  be- 
fore they  can  attain  to  those  of  discretion.  This  I  can 
attest  for  the  man,  that  he  was  intolerable,  choleric,  and 
offensive,  and  did  not  refrain,  while  he  was  chamberlain,  to 
break  many  wiser  heads  than  his  own.  Mr.  May,  that 
translated  Lucau,  having  felt  the  weight  of  his  staff,  which, 
had  not  office  and  the  place,  being  the  banqueting-house, 
protected,  I  question  whether  he  would  not  have  struck 
again.  ...  I  have  been  told  the  mother  of  Herbert 
tore  her  hair  at  the  report  of  her  son's  dishonour ;  who,  I 
am  confident,  upon  a  like  opportunity  would  have  ransomed 
her  own  repute,  if  she  had  not  redeemed  her  country.''* 

To  make  amends  for  this  disgrace  on  his  name,  James 
presently  found  a  wealthy  wife  (Lady  Susan  Vere)  for  the 
cowardly  earl,  and  loaded  him  with  rich  gifts  to  boot. 

As  long  as  Cecil,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  lived,  no  individual 
seemed  to  possess  exclusively  James's  affections,  and  to 
monopolize  the  distribution  of  favours.  The  death  of  that 
powerful  minister  in  1612  allowed  James  to  follow  his  own 
inclinations.  He  first  selected  Robert  Carr,  and  afterwards 
George  Yilliers,  as  objects  of  peculiar  attachment;  and 
these,  the  creatures  of  the  royal  caprice  and  bounty,  soon 
acquired  the  government  of  the  king  himself,  and  through 
him  of  his  three  kingdoms.  The  rest  of  his  reign,  indeed, 
piesents  a  period  of  favouritism  aud  injustice,  for  a  parallel 
to  which  we  must  go  back  to  the  time  of  Edward  II.  and 
Richard  II.  James  should  have  reflected  on  the  dungeons 
of  Berkeley  and  Pontefract  when  he  devoted  himself  with 
such  infatuation  to  his  Carrs  and  Buckinghams.  Robert 
Carr,  afterwards  Earl  of  Somerset,  was  another  of  the 
brothers  of  Joseph,  whom  Joseph  did  not  forget.  Osbom  tells 
•  **  Secret  Histoiy  of  the  Court  of  James  L" 
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a  curiouK  story  of  the  ignorant  lavisliness  of  James.  He  had 
given  Carr  an  order  upon  the  lord  high  treasurer  for  twenty 
thousand  pounds ;  but  the  treasurer  apprehended  "  that  the 
king  was  as  ignorant  of  the  worth  of  what  was  demanded  as 
of  the  desert  of  the  person  who  had  begged  it ; "  and  knew 
"  that  a  pound,  upon  the  Scottish  accompt^  would  not  pay 
for  the  shoeing  of  a  horse,  by  which  his  master  might  be 
farther  led  out  of  the  way  of  thrift  than  in  his  nature  he 
was  willing  to  go/'  The  wise  Cecil,  according  to  the  story, 
placed  the  twenty  thousand  pounds  in  specie  upon  the  floor 
of  a  room  to  which  the  king  was  coming.  "  Whose  money 
is  this  ?''  said  James.  "  It  was  your  majesty's  before  you 
gave  it  away/'  The  king  threw  himself  upon  the  heap,  and 
scratching  out  two  or  three  hundred  pounds,  swore  that 
Carr  should  have  no  more ;  but  Cecil,  not  caring  to  incense 
the  minion  too  far,  gave  him  the  moiety  of  the  sum  originally 
intended.* 

Robert  Carr  succeeded  Cecil,  not  as  prime  minister,  but 
became  all-powerful  as  prime  favourite.  Before  the  death 
of  Cecil,  the  king's  minions  had  not  ostensibly  influenced 
public  afiairs.  Carr  owed  his  brilliant  fortune  to  accident. 
But  his  fall  was  as  rapid  as  his  rise ;  for  after  several  years' 
exercise  of  all  the  insolence  of  power,  he  fell  into  disgrace  on 
conviction  of  his  concern  in  an  infamous  murder.  In  the 
autumn  of  1607  there  appeared  at  court  in  the  suite  of 
Lord  Hay,  a  youth  of  "  comely  visage  and  proportionable 
presence,  mixed  with  courtly  grace,"  being  '^straight-limbed, 
well-favoured,  strong-shouldered,  and  smooth-faced,  with 
some  sort  of  cunning  and  show  of  modesty."  He  was  of 
the  border  family  of  the  Carrs  of  Femieherst,  who  had  suf- 
fered severely  in  the  cause  of  Mary  Stuart,  the  king's 
mother  >  and  his  father  was  Sir  Robert  Carr,  ancestor  of 
the  noble  house  of  Lothian.  When  a  lad  he  had  been. 
page  to  James,  but  on  growing  to  manhood  had  gone  over 
to  Paris,  according  to  the  custom  of  Scottish  gentlemen,  in 
order  to  acquire  in  that  centre  of  European  fashion  all 
courtly  graces  and  accomplishments.  He  had  just  returned 
•  Somenr  Tnot%  yoL  ii.  p.  270. 
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thence  when  LordHay,  having  a  part  to  perform  in  a  tilt- 
ing match^  sent  his  shield  and  device  to  the  king^  pursuant 
to  the  ceremonial  of  those  pastimes^  by  Carr,  who  acted  as 
his  esquire.  In  dismounting  from  his  horse  to  perform  this 
duty,  the  animal^  being  ''  full  of  fire  and  heat/'  started, 
threw  him  to  the  ground^  and  his  leg  was  broken  by  the  fall. 
''  This  accident^  being  no  less  strange  than  sudden  in  such  a 
place,  caused  the  king  to  demand  who  it  was ;  answer  was 
made  that  his  name  was  Carr.  He  taking  notice  of  his 
name  and  calling  to  remembrance  that  such  an  one  was  his 
page,  caused  him  to  be  had  into  the  court.''*  The  break- 
ing of  a  leg,  therefore,  proved  the  making  of  a  fortune. 
James,  affected  by  his  youth  and  beauty,  had  him  tenderly 
carried  into  Master  Rider's  house  at  Charing  Cross,  sent  his 
own  surgeon  to  him,  and  visited  him  after  the  tilt.  These 
visits  were  daily  renewed;  the  youth  gradually  won  the 
heart  of  the  king,  who  resolved  to  make  of  him  a  scholar,  a 
statesman,  and  a  man  of  rank  and  wealth.  The  last  was 
easy ;  to  effect  the  former,  he  himself  became  his  tutor  in 
Latin  and  his  lecturer  in  politics.  ''I  think  some  one 
should  teach  him  English,  too,"  sneers  Lord  Thomas 
Howard,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  John  Harringtonf  (then  a 
young  courtier,  in  whose  advancement  he  was  interested) 
— "  for,  as  he  is  a  Scottish  lad,  he  hath  much  need  of 
better  language."  As  the  king  anxiously  watched  his 
recovery — "  Lord  !"  exclaims  Weldon,  "  how  the  great 
men  flocked  there  to  see  him  and  to  offer  at  his  shrine 
in  such  abundance,  that  the  king  was  forced  to  lay  a 
restraint,  lest  it  might  retard  his  recovery  by  spending 
his  spirits !  And,  to  facilitate  the  cure,  care  was 
taken  for  a  choice  diet  for  himself  and  chirurgeons, 
with  his  attendants,  and  no  sooner  recovered  but  a 
proclaimed  favourite."  Thus  solicitously  tended  by  his 
kingly  nurse,  and  consoled  by  rich  presents  and  court 
appointments,  Carr's  recovery  was  rapid ;  so  much  so,  that 
in  the  month  of  December,  the  chrysalis,  casting  off  the 

•  «  Truth  brought  to  Light  and  diaoovered  by  llme^"  p.  268. 
t  "NugieAntiqiUB." 
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gmbby  form  of  a  page,  which  till  then  he  had  borne, 
burst  forth  in  all  the  butterfly  glory  of  a  Royal  Favourite.  On 
Christmas  Eve  he  was  sworn  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber, 
and  knighted.  No  suit,  petition,  letter,  or  grant  from  this 
time  either  reached  or  departed  from  the  royal  hand  except 
through  Sir  Bobert  Carr ;  by  which  means,  and  the  lavish 
gifts  of  his  master,  who  bestowed  upon  him  forfeited  manors 
and  broad  lands,  he  had  become  so  enriched  in  a  short  time, 
that  early  in  1611  he  was  created  Baron  Brancepeth, 
and  then  Viscount  Bochester,  and  made  a  Knight  of  the 
Oarter. 

But  neither  Hay  nor  Carr  appears  to  have  meddled  with 
the  functions  of  a  treasurer  or  secretary  of  state  while  Cecil 
lived.  For  four  years  after  that  minister's  death  Carr  ruled 
supreme,  till  another  favourite  came  to  eject  him.  Justly 
does  Mr.  Carlyle  say,  "  Somerset  Eer,  king's  favourite,  son  of 
the  Laird  of  Femieherst,  he  and  his  extremely  unedifying 
affairs — except  as  they  might  transiently  affect  the  nostrils  of 
some  Cromwell  of  importance — do  not  much  belong  to  the 
History  of  England.  Carrion  ought  at  length  to  be  buried.'' 
Yet  they  cannot  be  wholly  passed  over.  The  "  extremely 
unedifying  affairs  "  of  the  court  of  James,  as  exhibited  in 
the  corruption  of  morals,  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
momentous  events  of  the  next  reign.  The  disgust  of  the 
sober  and  religious  part  of  the  community  drove  vast 
numbers  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  religious  fiinaticism. 
Every  civilization  has  given  birth  to  its  own  morals  and 
manners,  as  every  flora  expresses  itself  in  its  own  bloom. 
Every  crisis  in  history,  every  revolution,  has  had  its  counter- 
stroke  in  the  general  manners  of  the  people. 

''Our  great  Viscount''  now  exercised  a  predominant 
influence  in  the  cabinet,  and  though  he  held  no  official 
situation,  transacted  business  as  prime  minister  and  principal 
secretary.  Unequal  to  the  task  himself,  Bochester,  from 
the  outset  of  his  career,  had  the  good  sense  to  select  a  dever 
adviser  in  the  person  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury — an  aUe  and 
artful  counsellor,  but  violent,  capricious,  and  presuming. 
Though  he  had  been  banished  from  the  court  for  an  insult 
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oflbred  to  the  queen^  lie  was  soon  recalled  at  the  solicitation 
of  Rochester ;  but  he  could  never  obtain  the  good- will  of  the 
monarch,  who  continued  to  look  on  him  as  a  rival  in  the 
affections  of  his  Favourite,  and  the  fomenter  of  the  factions 
which  divided  his  ministers,  and  of  the  intrigue,  jealousy,  and 
enmity  which  agitated  his  court.  Overbury's  prudence,  how- 
ever, kept  his  patron's  bark  steady  before  the  wind,  and  his 
voyage  might  have  been  prosperous  to  the  end  had  it  not 
struck  on  the  rock  of  illicit  love. 

On  Twelfth  Night,  1606,  a  masque  was  performed  at 
court,  of  which  Ben  Jonson  wrote  the  verses,  and  Inigo 
Jones  superintended  the  decorations  and  machinery.  This 
'^  Masque  of  Hymen'' — that '' delightful  relic  of  literature 
and  manners  in  the  days  of  King  James  the  First,"  says 
Amos — introduced  to  public  notice  a  female  of  noble  family, 
who  became  the  heroine  (if  we  may  use  this  term  in  a  bad 
sense)  of  the  ^'Orand  Oyer  of  Poisoning."  The  pageant 
was  got  up  to  celebrate  the  marriage  of  the  Earl  of  Essex 
(the  son  of  Elizabeth's  unfortunate  favourite),  a  boy  of  four- 
teen years,  with  Lady  Frances  Howard,  daughter  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  Suffolk,  a  girl  of  thirteen.  The  elder  of  these 
children  in  after  times  commanded  the  Parliament's  army 
at  Edge  Hill  against  the  Cavaliers,  headed  by  King  Charles 
in  person.  The  younger's  career  of  guilty  enjoyment,  mag- 
nificence, crime,  and  degradation,  we  have  now  to  narrate. 

The  flattering  invocation,  spoken  by  Hymen  at  the  *'  altar 
of  union,"  with  which  the  masque  opened — addressed  to 
King  James,  who  presided  at  the  festivity,  and  who  thereby 
evinced,  as  was  intimated  by  the  poet,  his  desire  to  unite 
hearts  and  hands  as  he  had  united  kingdoms — ^is  doubtless 
fiimiliar  to  the  admirers  of  that  prince  of  masque-writers, 
Ben  Jonson.  An  eye-witness  passed  a  high  eulogium  on 
the  mutual  exertions  of  those  two  eminent  characters,  Jones 
and  Jonson,  who  had  not  yet  quarrelled  about  the  pre* 
cedency  of  their  names  in  print.  He  speaks  of  a  dance  in  * 
the  shape  of  the  bridegroom's  name  :  he  admired  the  white 
heron  plumes  worn  by  the  maskers ;  and  says  that  all  the 
jewels  and  ropes  of  pearb  to  be  found  in  the  West-end  or 
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borrowed  in  the  City  were  laid  under  contribution  I17 
the  ladies  of  the  court -^  therein^  as  Jonson  insinuates^ 
betraying  their  motives  prepense. 

« If  Dofc  to  mingle  with  the  men* 
What  do  ye  here  ?    Go  home  again. 

Your  dressings  do  confess. 
By  what  we  see  of  curious  parts^ 
Of  Pdlas'  and  Arachne's  arts. 

That  you  could  mean  no  less. 
Why  do  you  wear  the  silkworm's  toils^ 
Or  glory  in  the  shell-fish's  spoils, 
Or  strive  to  show  the  grains  of  ore 
That  you  have  gather'd  on  the  shore, 

Whereof  to  make  a  stock 
To  graft  the  greener  emerald  00, 
Or  any  hetter  water'd  stone, 

Orruhy  oftherockP" 

Masque  qf  "  Nepiun^t  IViumphJ* 

*'  Rare  Ben"  contrived  another  device  for  this  Masque  of 
Hymen^  which  subsequent  events  might  lead  us  to  charac- 
terise as  prophetical  of  the  disturbance  that  the  marriage 
union  he  was  called  upon  to  celebrate  was  destined  to  undei^. 
He  introduced  eight  maskers  of  the  principal  nobility^  who 
represented  the  Perverse  Affections.  They  were  splendidly 
attired,  and  distinguished  by  several  ensigns  and  colours ; 
and  they  issued  from  a  globe  allegorically  figuring  a  man, 
on  which  were  exhibited  countries  gilded,  with  the  sea 
heightened  by  silver  waves ;  whilst  the  interior  of  the  globe 
represented  an  illuminated  mine  of  several  metals.  The 
maskers/  or  Perverse  Affections,  drew  their  swords,  and 
offered  to  interrupt  the  marriage  rites.  These  intruders 
were  quieted  by  a  venerable  female,  who  advanced  from  the 
top  of  the  globe,  as  from  the  brain  of  man.  This  allegorical 
personage  was  Reason :  her  hair  was  white,  trailing  to  her 
waist ;  her  garments  blue  with  stars,  and  girdle  covered  with 
arithmetical  figures :  in  one  hand  she  bore  a  lamp,  and  in 
the  other  a  bright  sword. 

But  as  Reason  had  been  outraged  by  a  ceremony  in  which 
neither  bride  nor  bridegroom  had  attained  the  years  pointed 
out  by  nature  and  dictated  by  prudence  for  contracting  the 
marriage  union,  so  no  wedlock  is  recorded  in  English  history 
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tbat  led  to  consequences  in  which  morality^  law^  and  religion 
were  equally  violated  for  the  indulgence  of  guilty  and 
impetuous  passions. 

About  eight  years  had  elapsed  since  the  representation  of 
the  ''  Masque  of  Hymen^''  when  there  was  another  masque 
in  honour  of  the  marriage  of  the  same  Lady  Frances  with 
Robert  Carr^  then  created  Earl  of  Somerset.  The  two  noble 
Howards,  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  and  the  Earl  of  Northampton,* 
seeing  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  checking  the  mighty 
rise  of  Rochester,  sought  to  bind  him  to  their  family,  and  so 
share  the  better  in  the  good  things  which  the  king  continued 
to  lavish  on  his  Favourite.  Suffolk's  daughter,  the  most 
beautiful,  the  most  witty,  and  the  most  fascinating  young 
woman  at  the  English  court,  was  made  the  means  of  this 
heartless  policy,  and  eventually  of  the  downfal  of  him  whom 
the  king  had  so  delighted  to  honour. 

The  young  Essex  had  gone  to  the  university  immediately 
after  his  marriage,  and  thence  to  the  Continent ;  and  his 
child-bride — consigned  to  the  care  of  her  mother,  who 
bestowed  more  attention  on  the  ornamental  than  the  moral 
education  of  her  daughter — had  lived  amongst  the  seductions 
of  a  court,  ''  incomparably  the  most  disgraceful  scene  of  pro- 
fligacy which  this  country  has  ever  witnessed-'^t  Lady 
Suffolk  was  a  woman  of  bad  principles  and  tarnished  repu- 
tation, and  imbued  with  all  the  vanities  of  that  vainest  and 
most  thoughtless  of  periods.  ''The  court,''  says  Arthur 
Wilson,  ''  was  her  nest,  her  father  being  lord  chamberlain ; 
and  she  was  hatched  up  by  her  mother,  whom  the  sour 
breath  of  that  age  had  already  tainted;  from  whom  the 
young  lady  might  take  such  a  tincture,  that  ease,  greatness, 
and  court  glories  would  more  distain  and  impress  upon  her 
than  any  wear  out  and  diminish.  And,  growing  to  be  a 
beauty  of  the  greatest  magnitude  in  that  horizon,  was  an 
object  fit  for  admirers,  and  every  tongue  grew  an  orator  at 
that  shrine.''     Her  wit  and  repartee,  her  grace,  elegance, 

*  Suffolk  was  tbe  son,  Northampton  the  brother,  of  Thomas,   Duke  of 
Norfolk,  beheaded  in  1672. 

f  Hallam,  i.  p.  342. 
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brilliancy,  and  exquisite  beauty,  were  the  theme  of  every 
gallant  who  had  any  pretensions  to  taste  or  fashion.  Her 
mother  was  delighted  at  her  success,  and  enjoyed  her 
triumphs ;  and  she  herself,  intoxicated  at  the  homage  paid 
her,  lived  in  a  paradise  of  vain-glory,  and  exulted  to  see  the 
world  at  her  feet.  Amongst  her  many  conquests,  the  most 
distinguished  was  Prince  Henry  himself,  who,  young  as  he 
was,  and  prudent  and  reserved,  was  said  to  be  unable  to 
guard  his  heart  from  the  fascination  of  her  smile. 

In  the  midst  of  her  idle  exultation,  encouraged  and  incited 
by  her  mother — the  person  of  all  others  who  should  have 
foreseen  its  danger,  and  guarded  her  against  it — the  remem- 
brance would  sometimes  intrude  on  her  that  she  waa  a 
married  woman,  and  that  the  time  must  come  when  her 
husband  would  return  to  claim  her ;  but  she  dismissed  the 
subject  from  her  mind  as  quickly  as  she  could,  and  allowed 
no. consideration  to  prevent  her  career  of  gaiety  and  thought- 
lessness. There  were  few  examples  at  court  fitted  to  teach 
her  prudence;  Queen  Anne  seemed  to  live  only  for  amusement, 
and  rumours  of  her  former  imprudence,  when  in  Scotland, 
tended  but  little  to  raise  her  character ;  add  to  which,  the 
contempt  she  openly  evinced  for  her  royal  husband  and  his 
unpleasing  qualities,  gave  young  Frances  but  small  reason  to 
respect  the  holy  state  into  which  her  friends  had  betrayed 
her  without  teaching  her  its  duties. 

From  the  extreme  youthfulness  of  this  ill-fated  pair,  it 
was  arranged,  as  we  have  said,  that  the  boy  Earl  should  pass 
the  interval  until  his  arrival  at  man's  estate  in  foreign  travel. 
This,  reasonable  as  it  appears,  was  probably  in  some  d^ree 
the  origin  of  their  future  misfortunes ;  for  had  Essex  been 
constantly  in  the  society  of  his  young  wife,  she  might  have 
bestowed  on  him  that  ardent  affection  which,  given  to  another 
whom  to  love  was  a  crime — and  unchecked,  ungovemed  by 
any  principle — hurried  her  into  an  abyss  which  is  fearful  to 
contemplate.  Not  only  was  she  separated  from  her  husband, 
but  she  remained  in  the  worst  school,  under  the  worst  guide 
that  could  have  been  selected — at  court,  under  the  care  of 
her  mother,  Lady   Suffolk.     That  lady,  herself  a  beauty, 
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avaricioaB,  and  unprincipled^  was  more  than  suspected  of 
having  bartered  her  favours  for  gold.*  One  of  her  occupa- 
tions was  the  endeavour  to  find  a  young  Englishman  to 
occupy  the  post  of  favourite,  the  courtiers  being  extremely 
jealous  of  the  favours  lavished  by  James  on  the  Scots.  For 
this  purpose  she  sought  out  handsome  youths,  dressed  them 
up^  curled  their  hair,  and  perfumed  their  breaths,  and  placed 
them  in  the  way  of  the  king,  in  the  hope  they  would  attract 
his  notice.t  Henry  Bich,{  afterwards  Earl  of  Holland,  was 
one  of  the  youths  on  whose  ''curious  face  and  complexion'' 
James  cast  his  eye  with  favour,  but  who,  little  as  his  character 
deserves  esteem,  is  at  least  to  be  respected  in  this,  that  he 
scorned  to  accept  so  degrading  a  post.  The  manner  in 
which  he  showed  his  repugnance  to  subscribe  to  the  con- 
ditions necessary  for  the  Royal  Favourite  was  suflSciently 
marked.  One  day,  after  King  James  had  lolled  upon  his 
neck  and  slabbered  his  face,  Henry  Rich,  who  could  not 
restrain  his  disgust,  turned  aside  from  the  king,  and  spat 
upon  the  ground. 

What  kind  of  lessons  were  to  be  learnt  at  court  during 
this  reign  will  be  seen  by  some  extracts  from  a  letter  of  Sir 
John  Harrington, ''  the  witty  godson '^  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  to 
secretary  Barlow,  describing  the  entertainment  given  to  Chris- 
tian IV.,  King  of  Denmark,  who  visited  London  in  1606 : — 

''The  ladies  abandon  their  sobriety,  and  roll  about  in 
intoxication.  One  day  a  great  feast  was  held,  and  after 
dinner  the  representation  of  Solomon,  his  temple,  and  the 
coming  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba  was  made,  or,  as  I  may  better 

*  Lady  Suffolk,  m  weU  as  her  husband,  reoeived  bribes  for  politicAl  serrioes. 
"  The  Ck>ii8table  of  Castile  procored  a  peace  so  advantageoixs  for  Spain,  and 
disadvantageoos  for  England,  there  was  not  a  conrtier  of  note  that  tasted 
not  of  Spun's  bounty,  nor  any  in  so  large  a  proportion  as  the  Coontess  of 
Suffolk ;  in  truth,  Andley  £nd,  that  fiimons  and  great  structure,  may  be  mid 
to  have  its  foundation  of  Spanish  gold."— ^Ssore^  History  qf  the  Court  of 
James  I.  Audley  End  was  built  by  the  Earl  of  Suffolk.  In  1619  Lord  S.  was 
tried  in  the  Star  Chamber  lor  pecuktion  m  his  office  of  Lord  Treasurer,  and 
condemned  to  imprisonment,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  30,0002. 

t  "  Secret  History,"  vol.  i.  pp.  375,  376.  AU  these  plans  were  upset  by  the 
acddent  of  Carr  breaking  his  leg. 

J,  Henry  Rich  was  second  son  of  Lord  Blch  and  Penelope  Devereuz,  And  godson 
to  Henry  IV.  of  Fraooe.    He  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  rogn  of  Charles  I. 
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Bay,  was  meant  to  have  beea  made,  before  their  Majesties, 
by  device  of  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  and  others.  But,  alas ! 
as  all  earthly  things  do  fail  to  poor  mortals  in  enjoyment,  so 
did  prove  our  presentment  hereof.  The  lady  who  did  play 
the  queen's  part  did  carry  most  precious  gifts  to  both  their 
Majesties;  but,  foi^tting  the  steps  arising  to  the  canopy, 
overset  her  caskets  into  his  Danish  majesty's  lap,  and  fell  at 
his  feet — ^though  I  rather  think  it  was  in  his  face.  Much 
was  the  hurry  and  confusion ;  cloths  and  napkins  were  at 
hand  to  make  all  clean.  His  Majesty  then  got  up,  and 
would  dance  with  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  but  he  fell  down  and 
humbled  himself  before  her,  and  was  carried  to  an  inner 
chamber,  and  laid  on  a  bed  of  state,  which  was  not  a  little 
defiled  with  the  presents  of  the  queen  bestowed  on  his  gar- 
ments, such  as  wine,  cream,  jelly,  beverage,  cakes,  spices, 
and  other  good  matters.  The  entertainment  and  show  went 
forward,  and  most  of  the  presenters  went  backward  or  fell 
down,  wine  did  so  occupy  their  upper  chambers.  Now  did 
appear  in  rich  dress  Hope,  Faith,  and  Charity.  Hope  did 
essay  to  speak,  but  wine  rendered  her  endeavour  so  feeble, 
that  she  withdrew,  and  hoped  the  king  would  excuse  her 
brevity.  Faith  was  then  all  alone,  for  I  am  certain  that  she 
was  not  joined  by  good  works,  and  left  the  court  in  a  stag- 
gering condition.  Charity  came  to  the  king's  feet,  and 
seemed  to  cover  the  multitude  of  sins  her  sisters  had  com- 
mitted ;  in  some  sort  she  made  obeisance,  and  brought  gifts, 
but  said  she  would  return  home  again,  as  there  was  no  gift 
which  heaven  had  not  already  given  his  Majesty.  She  then 
returned  to  Hope  and  Faith,  who  were  both  sick  in  the 
lower  hall.  Next  came  Victory,  in  bright  armour,  and  pre- 
sented a  rich  sword  to  the  king,  who  did  not  accept  it,  bat 
put  it  by  with  his  hand,  and  by  a  strange  medley  of  versifi- 
cation did  endeavour  to  make  suit  to  the  king.  But  Victory 
did  not  triumph  long ;  for  after  much  lamentable  utterance 
she  was  led  away  like  a  silly  captive,  and  laid  to  sleep  on 
the  outer  steps  of  the  antechamber.  Now  did  Peace  make 
entry,  and  strive  to  get  foremost  to  the  king ;  but  I  grieve 
to  tell  how  great  wrath  she  did  discover  unto  those  of  her 
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attendants^  and^  much  contrary  to  her  semblance^  most 
rudely  made  war  with  her  olive  branchy  and  laid  on  the 

pates  of  those  who  did  oppose  her  coming We  are 

going  on  hereabouts  as  if  the  devil  was  contriving  that  every 
man  should  blow  himself  up  by  wild  riot^  excess,  and  devasr 
tation  of  time  and  temperance.  The  great  ladies  do  go  well 
masked,  and  indeed  it  be  the  only  show  of  their  modesty  to 
conceal  their  countenance.  But,  alack  I  they  meet  with 
such  countenance  to  uphold  their  strange  doings,  that  I 
marvel  not  at  aught  that  happens.  I  do  say — ^but  not  aloud 
— ^that  the  Danes  have  again  conquered  the  Britons ;  for  I 
see  no  man,  or  woman  either,  that  can  command  himself 
or  herself.  I  wish  I  was  at  home.  0  rus,  quando  ie 
aspiciam  I''* 

It  is  probable  that  the  Prince  of  Wales,  if  he  ever  became 
a  lover  of  Lady  Essex,  was  a  rejected  suitor ;  and  that  in 
the  absence  of  her  liege  lord  she  gave  her  whole  heart  to 
Bochester.  The  exceeding  disparity  of  the  various  writers 
of  this  period  as  to  dates  and  intervals  of  time  renders  it 
difficult  to  ascertain  with  any  approach  to  exactness,  when 
Lord  Essex  returned  to  England  to  assume  his  marital 
rights.  It  was  probably  in  the  summer  or  autumn  of  1611. 
There  is  no  proof  of  any  criminality  between  Lady  Essex 
and  the  young  and  handsome  Scotsman  up  to  that  time; 
but  doubtless  they  were  then  attached  to  each  other,  and  the 
return  of  her  husband  hastened  a  declaration  of  their  mutual 
feelings.  It  did  more — it  brought  to  maturity  all  the  evil 
passions  of  her  nature.  Nevertheless  she  dissembled  so  well, 
that  Essex  ascribed  to  her  "  maiden  bashAilness'^  all  the  cold- 
ness she  evinced  in  return  for  his  ardent  love,  and  bore  it 
for  a  time  with  the  utmost  patience  and  good- humour.  He 
was  at  length,  however,  forced  to  call  upon  Lord  Suffolk  to 
use  his  influence  with  his  daughter.  At  this  crisis,  Essex 
unluckily  was  attacked  with  the  small-pox ;  and  we  may 
reasonably  presume  that  the  aversion  felt  towards  him  by  his 
wife  was  not  lessened  by  the  disfiguring  marks  left  by  the 
disease.  "  Yet  he,''  says  Arthur  Wilson,  the  companion  of 
•  "Nngsd  Antiqua/'  L  348. 
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hiB  campaigiw,  ''loved  her  with  an  eztraordinaiy  affection, 
having  a  gentle,  mild,  and  conrteous  disposition,  especially 
to  women,  as  might  win  upon  the  roughest  natores.'^ 

Lord  Suffolk  again  interposed,  and  insisted  that  Lady 
Essex  should  accompany  her  husband  to  Chardey.  She  was 
compelled  to  obey ;  but,  determined  not  to  be  defeated,  she 
had  recourse  to  a  certain  Mrs.  Turner,  the  widow  of  a  doctor 
of  medicine,  whose  prodigal  and  profligate  life  had  brought 
her  to  want*  Lady  Essex  had  two  objects  to  attain ;  the 
one  was  to  prevent  the  access  of  her  husband,  the  other  to 
maintain  the  constancy  of  Bochester.  Escape  from  the 
hated  tie  that  bound  her  to  another  may  be  supposed  to 
have  become  the  main  object  of  her  existence,  and  one  to  be 
compassed  at  any  cost.  There  was  at  first  some  reason  to 
hope  that  the  state  of  the  earPs  health  might  rid  her  of  him; 
but  he  recovered,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent,  from  the  severe 
illness  which  seized  him  soon  after  his  return  home.  Then, 
in  her  impatience,  or  desperation,  she  appears  to  have  been 
induced  to  hope  that  sorcery  might  do  something  for  her : 
persons  would  not  be  wanting,  as  soon  as  her  case  came  to 
be  known  or  suspected,  to  put  such  a  notion  in  her  head. 
By  the  advice  of  Mrs.  Turner,  one  Forman,  a  reputed  conjuror 
and  quack  doctor,  was  called  in,  who  promised  by  his  art  to 
afford  Lady  Essex  the  assistance  she  desired.  He  made  little 
figures  of  brass  and  wax  resembling  Lord  Rochester,  and  the 
Countess,  and  the  Earl  of  Essex ;  the  former  to  be  strength- 
ened and  united,  the  latter  weakened  and  melted  away.  But 
he  did  not  trust  entirely  to  the  black  art ;  he  supplied 
philtres  and  potions  to  be  administered  to  the  two  noblemen, 
which  were  to  work  upon  them  physically,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  with  rather  more  effect  than  the  symbols  of  brass 
and  wax. 

Once  fallen  into  the  hands  of  such  confidants  and  aux- 
iliaries. Lady  Essex  was  lost  beyond  almost  the  chance  or 
possibility  of  redemption.  Every  move  she  made  involved 
her  farther  and  more  inextricably ;  every  successive  step  in 

*  Mn.  Turner  wu  celebrated  m  the  inventren  of  yellow  ttuch  for  mfi, 
which  beoune  very  fiuhionable. 
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ber  headlong  course  carried  her  down  the  declivity  with 
angmented  impetus.  Infuriated  by  a  mad  passion  until  every 
womanly  attribute  departed^  there  was  nothing  that  she  would 
not  soon  be  ready  to  do  or  to  attempt.  The  powers  of  evil 
and  of  darkness  had  secure  possession  of  their  victim^  and 
the  vengeance  of  a  fiend  alone  characterized  her  frightful 
career. 

On  arriving  at  Chartleyi  Lady  Essex  shut  herself  up  in 
her  apartments^  entirely  separating  herself  from  her  husband, 
whom,  when  she  was  compelled  to  see  him,  she  received 
with  reproaches  and  murmurs,  calling  him  ''  cow,  beast,  and 
coward,^' — terse,  if  not  elegant  language  from  a  beauty  in 
her  teens ;  all  which  he  bore  patiently  for  a  long  time,  hoping 
thus  to  win  her  afiTections. 

But  the  countess  was  already  too  deeply  enamoured  of 
the  Royal  Favourite  and  his  splendid  fortunes.  The  endeavours 
of  her  husband  to  please  her,  the  influence  of  her  father, 
mother,  brother,  were  alike  exerted  in  vain.  Her  passion 
for  Rochester  was  as  a  hurricane,  sweeping  before  it  every 
vestige  of  decency  and  propriety,  and  was  only  strengthened 
by  opposition.  No  crime  now  appeared  too  great,  if  it 
was  to  procure  her  the  power  of  gratifying  her  lawless  love. 
No  secret  guilt,  no  open  shame,  would  now  scare  her. 

While  Lord  Salisbury  lived,  he  seems  to  have  been  a  check 
upon  all  parties,  from  the  king  downwards.  The  great 
minister  died  on  the  24th  May,  1612,  and  almost  immediately 
afterwards  the  connexion  between  Lady  Essex  and  Rochester 
became  notorious.  In  the  giddy  race  of  vanity,  Robert  Carr 
and  Frances  Howard  kept  side  by  side,  and  their  goal  was 
the  same — self-gratification.  Both,  perhaps,  might  have  been 
saved,  if  they  had  not  been  surrounded  by  spirits  ever  ready 
to  encourage  error  and  incite  to  wickedness.  Neither  of 
them  had  a  Mentor  near,  and  neither  possessed  natural  good 
sense  or  moral  feeling  sufficient  to  conduct  them  out  of  the 
fatal  path  they  were  pursuing. 

The  Earl  of  Northampton,  disgracing  his  rank,  his  learning, 
and  his  gray  hairs,  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  Favourite,  be- 
came pander  to  the  dishonour  of  his  niece,  and  arranged 
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meetings  for  the  lovers  at  his  own  house.  Essex,  baving 
discovered  that  her  aversion  for  himself  was  caused  by  her 
passion  for  Rochester,  had  ceased  to  attempt  any  exercise  of 
authority  over  her.  The  stolen  pleasures  of  the  guilty 
pair  were  uninterrupted ;  but  they  were  stolen,  and  that  slight 
restraint  became  very  soon  too  grievous  to  be  borne. 

Northampton  was  again  employed,  and  used  his  influence 
with  James — who  was  also  anxious  to  gratify  his  Favourite — 
to  such  purpose,  that  the  king  consented  to  further  a  disso- 
lution of  the  marriage.  Lord  Essex  was  willing  to  aid  in 
all  ways  that  did  not  reflect  dishonour  on  himself;  and  at 
length  a  sort  of  committee  of  the  friends  of  both  parties — 
being  the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  the  Earl 
of  Southampton  and  Lord  KnoUys — assembled  to  consider 
how  the  proceedings  for  the  separation  should  be  carried  on. 
The  state  of  the  law  at  that  time  made  it  a  matter  of  great 
diflSculty,  and  the  affair  of  Devonshire  and  Lady  Rich,  in 
1605,  had  created  a  very  strong  feeling,  which  was  not  yet 
forgotten ;  but  it  was  at  length  arranged  that  the  countess 
should  present  a  petition,  praying  for  a  dissolution  of  the 
marriage,  on  grounds  that  could  not  much  gratify  the  Earl 
of  Essex. 

It  is  not  possible  to  go  into  the  details  of  the  case ;  the 
depositions  and  examinations  may  be  found  at  length  in  the 
State  Trials.  Lord  Essex  appears  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  proceedings  to  have  treated  the  lady  with  far  more 
tenderness  and  delicacy  than  she  showed  towards  him,  or  in 
any  way  deserved.  Indeed,  the  odious  circumstances  which 
attended  the  divorce  of  Lady  Essex,  that  she  might  be  be- 
stowed on  her  paramour  Rochester,  brought  equal  disgrace 
in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  upon  the  king  who  urged  the 
divorce  in  the  most  unkingly  manner,  and  upon  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Court  which  decreed  it.  The  royal  profligate,  in 
pandering  to  an  adulterous  connexion,  dared  to  tell  Ardi- 
bishop  Abbot,  who  opposed  the  disgraceful  process,  ''The 
best  thankfulness  that  you,  that  are  so  far  my  creature,  can 
use  towards  me,  is  to  reverence  and  follow  my  judgment, 
and  not  to  contradict  it.''  Thus  James,  it  will  be  seen, 
assuming  the  character  of  a  divine  and  a  juristj  and  tram- 
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pling  on  the  independence  of  a  high  court  of  justice,  ulti- 
mately procured,  by  a  majority  of  seven  to  five,  a  sentence 
declaring  the  marriage  '' utterly  void/' 

When  Carr  became,  after  the  death  of  Salisbury,  the  de 
facto  minister,  he  called,  as  already  stated,  to  his  aid  Sir 
Thomas  Overbury.  Entirely  without  morality,  and  alive 
only  to  his  own  interests,  Overbury  had  not  hesitated— ou 
being  not  only  taken  as  his  chief  counsellor  and  guide  in  his 
career  of  favouritism,  but  made  the  confidant  of  Carr  of  a 
passion  he  had  conceived  for  the  beautiful  Lady  Essex — ^to 
offer  him  every  aid  which  he  could  devise  to  obtain  her 
favour.  Carr,  though  handsome  and  winning,  had  no  talent 
for  pleading  his  own  cause;  and  Frances  Howard  was 
accomplished  herself,  and  accustomed  to  homage  from  poets 
and  men  of  taste.  It  was  necessary  to  propitiate  her  by  the 
graces  of  language,  which  her  lover  did  not  possess  j  and  he 
therefore  gratefully  and  eagerly  accepted  his  friend's  offers 
to  exert  all  his  literary  abilities  to  charm  her  mind.  Overbury, 
therefore,  was  employed  to  write  letters,  as  if  from  the 
Favourite,  setting  forth  his  attachment  in  the  most  glowing 
terms ;  and  so  well  did  these  compositions  succeed,  that  the 
vain  beauty  imagined  she  had  made  a  conquest  of  one  of 
the  most  refined,  learned,  and  elegant,  as  well  as  the  hand- 
somest of  men. 

It  never  seemed  to  have  entered  into  the  contemplation  of 
Overbury  that  Robert  Carr  could  really  be  so  much  the  slave 
of  a  vicious  woman,  as  he  considered  Lady  Essex  to  be,  as  to 
desire  to  take  advantage  of  her  release  from  the  bonds  of  her 
first  marriage  in  order  to  make  her  his  wife;  and  he  was 
thunderstruck  when  the  truth  burst  upon  him.  For,  although 
the  seduction  of  that  lady  was  a  business  in  which  it  was 
quite  in  his  line  to  assist,  the  Favourite^s  subsequent  scheme 
of  marrying  her  did  not  at  all  accord  with  his  Mentor^s  notions 
of  policy  or  propriety.  The  Earl  of  Suffolk,  Lady  Essex's 
father,  and  her  great-uncle,  the  Earl  of  Northampton,  who 
was  Lord  Privy  Seal,  were  at  the  head  of  a  faction  at  court, 
which,  till  now,  had  been  at  open  war  with  Rochester  and 
his  adherents.  Besides  all  other  objections  to  it,  the  proposed 
marriage,  in  reconciling  his  friend,  or  master,  to  the  Howards, 
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threatened  to  destroy  mucli  of  Overbury's  present  importance 
— ^perhaps  to  leave  him  exposed  without  protection  to  the 
revenge  of  the  powerfol  enemies  he  had  hitherto  braved.  He 
accordingly  exerted  his  interest  with  Rochester  in  the  most 
strenuous  manner  to  turn  him  from  his  purpose^  but  in  vain. 
Incensed  at  the  resolution  he  found  in  his  patron  to  carry  his 
design  into  execution,  he  uttered  the  most  furious  invectives 
against  the  lady^  and  became  completely  off  his  guard  with 
rage ;  denouncing  every  one  who  favoured  the  match  without 
scruple,  accusing  the  highest  personages  of  secret  crimes, 
which  he  threatened  to  make  known ;  and^  finally^  professed 
his  determination  to  throw  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  this 
disgraceful  union. 


n. 


MUBDBB  OF    OVEBBVBT SPLENDID     MABBIAGE     OF    80MEBSIT 

AND  LADY  ESSEX — ADULATION  OFFEBED  TO  80MEBSET  BOTH 
BT    THE   COTJBT   AND  CITY — A  NEW  FAVOUBITE   THBEATBN8 

TO     SUPPLANT     THE     OLD  DI8C0VEBY     OF     OYEBBURy's 

HUBDEB — TBIAL  OF  THE  EABL  AND  COUNTESS  OF  SOMEBSET 
— FATE   OF  THE   GUILTY  FAVOUBITES. 

But  Overbnry's  intemperance  led  him  too  far ;  and  he  had 
not^  bad  as  he  professed  to  think  her,  appreciated  to  the  full 
the  vindictive  character  of  her  whom  he  had  now  made  his 
bitter  enemy.  When  all  this  came  to  the  knowledge  of 
Lady  Essex,  which  it  did  through  the  enamoured  Yisoonnt, 
she  is  said  to  have  offered  Sir  Davy  Wood  a  thousand 
pounds  if  he  would  challenge  Overbury  and  take  his  life  in 
a  duel.  Sir  Davy  had  quarrelled  with  Overbury,  and  the 
latter  refusing  to  meet  him  in  the  field.  Sir  Davy  meant  to 
''give  him  the  bastinado,''  which  Lady  Essex  hearing, 
thought  he  would  be  a  man  fit  for  her  purpose.  To  her 
offer  he  replied,  that  for  all  the  gold  in  the  world  he  would 
not  be  a  hangman,  nor  take  a  Christian's  blood ;  but  if  she 
would  get  Bochester's  promise,  under  his  hand,  or  given 
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before  a  witness^  that  he  would^  after  it  was  done^  set  him 
at  liberty^  be  would  ''  give  him  the  sooner  knocks  for  her 
sake/'  The  countess  required  time^  and  soon  after  sent  to 
him  to  say  that  could  not  be ;  but  that  she  would,  on  her 
life,  warrant  that  he  should  be  conveyed  away  in  safety. 
To  which  he  answered,  '*  that  he  might  be  accounted  a  great 
fool,  if,  upon  a  woman's  word,  he  went  to  Tyburn/' 

Another  plan,  therefore,  was  thought  safer  and  surer. 
By  this  time,  the  lady's  relations,  the  Howards,  and  espe- 
cially her  uncle,  seem  to  have  become  almost  as  eager  as 
herself  to  effisct  her  transference  from  Essex  to  Bochester; 
the  king,  too,  had  entered  warmly  into  the  project,  which 
recommended  itself  at  once  as  gratifying  to  the  Favourite, 
as  promising  to  restore  peace  and  quiet  to  the  court,  and 
to  put  an  end  to  a  state  of  things  which  had  for  some 
time  occasioned  his  majesty  infinite  trouble  and  vexation. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  James  really 
thought  the  marriage  with  Essex  was  one  which  ought  to  be 
dissolved ;  he  may  have  been  biassed  in  forming  that  opinion 
by  his  wishes  and  partialities ;  but  it  is  to  mistake  his  cha- 
racter to  suppose  that  he  would  have  taken  the  part  he  did 
throughout  the  business,  if  such  had  not  been  his  sincere 
conviction.  Nothing  was  ever  to  be  made  of  him  except  by 
the  tenderest  treatment  of  that  conceit  of  his  own  under- 
standing, which  was  his  weak  or  his  weakest  point.  Here, 
then,  was  an  officious,  obstinate,  perverse  fellow,  who, 
manifestly  for  his  own  ends,  persisted  in  standing  in  the  way 
of  an  arrangement  in  itself  eminently  reasonable  in  every 
point  of  view.  As  for  Essex,  the  only  party  among  those 
entitled  to  have  a  voice  in  the  matter,  who  was  opposed  to 
the  dissolution,  there  were  various  considerations  which  might 
plausibly  enough  be  represented  as  putting  him  out  of  court ; 
but,  in  point  of  fact,  his  opposition  was  not  to  the  disso- 
lution of  the  marriage,  but  only  to  the  particular  ground 
upon  which  it  was  sought  to  be  dissolved — ^to  the  form 
rather  than  to  the  substance  and  effect  of  the  judgment 
sought  by  his  wife.  That  he  and  she  should  ever  live 
together  again  was  out  of  the  question,  whatever  should 
come  of  her  suit ;  it  must  in  reality,  therefore,  have  been 
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nearly  as  much  desired  by  the  one  as  by  the  other,  that  their 
nominal  union  should  be  put  an  end  to.  Overbury  was 
certainly  in  possession  of  some  secret  by  which  he  could 
have  thrown  a  formidable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  divorce. 
It  is  clear  that  he  had  threatened  to  take  effectual  means  to 
prevent  it.  The  getting  rid  of  him  became,  therefore,  a 
matter  of  the  first  importance.  He  was  directed  to  make 
himself  ready  to  set  out  on  an  embassy  to  Russia.  On  his 
spurning  this  bribe,  however,  and  declaring  that  his  majesty 
had  no  right  to  send  him  into  «ule,  he  was  immediately 
committed  to  the  Tower  as  guilty  of  a  contempt  of  the  royal 
authority.  This  was  on  the  22nd  of  April,  1613,  a  few  days 
before  the  commencement  of  the  proceedings  for  the  divorce 
before  the  Court  of  Delegates. 

Lady  Essex  was  now  triumphant;  he  whom  she  con- 
sidered as  her  bitterest  and  most  dangerous  enemy  was  in 
her  power,  and  the  weak  and  vicious  Favourite  had  entirely 
given  himself  up  to  her  guidance,  consenting  to  all  she  pro- 
posed, and  offering  no  resistance  to  the  most  detestable 
projects.  Sir  Thomas  was  no  sooner  safely  enclosed  within 
the  walls  of  the  Tower,  than  the  lieutenant.  Sir  W.  Wade, 
by  Rochester's  means,  was  replaced  by  Sir  Jervas  Elwes; 
and  one  Weston,  servant  to  the  infamous  Mrs.  Turner,  was 
appointed  to  be  keeper  of  the  prisoner.  Weston  was  then 
sent  for  by  Mrs.  Turner,  when  Lady  Essex  asked  him  if 
he  would  give  Sir  Thomas  a  glass  of  water  which  should  be 
sent  him,  and  he  should  be  well  rewarded.  Shortly  after, 
his  son,  who  was  apprenticed  to  a  haberdasher  that  served 
the  countess  with  fans  of  feathers  and  other  wares,  brought 
him  a  glass  of  water  of  a  yellowish  and  greenish  colour. 
This  he  showed  to  the  lieutenant,  ''  who  rebuked  him 
Christianly,  and  he  cast  it  into  a  gutter,  and  brake  it.''* 
About  a  fortnight  after,  some  of  Rochester's  servants  came 
to  inquire  how  Overbury  did,  and  whether  he  would  like 
tarts  or  jelly,  which  were  sent  him  as  coming  from  Rochester, 
and  which  Weston  received  orders  from  the  countess  not  to 

*  Weston's  confession.  There  are  two  letters  in  the  State  Paper  Office 
from  Lady  Essex  to  the  Lieatenant  of  the  Tower,  which  she  sent  with  wine  and 
jelly  for  Overhury. 
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aUow  any  person  but  Overbory  to  eat.  In  June^  Rochester 
wrote  to  Overbury,  enclosing  a  white  powder,  which  he 
desired  him  to  take  without  fear.  "  It  will  make  you  sick, 
but  fear  not ;  I  will  make  this  a  means  for  your  delivery, 
and  for  the  recovery  of  your  health/' 

Mindful,  perhaps,  of  the  old  adage — ^'  Dying  vipers  will 
bite*' — Overbury's  persecutors  never  allowed  him  to  see  any 
of  his  friends ;  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  pos- 
sessed  some  secret  which  it  was  dreaded  that  he  might 
divulge.  Every  article  of  his  food  appears,  at  one  time  or 
another,  to  have  been  drugged ;  but  although  he  languished 
his  strength  of  body  carried  him  on,  and  his  enemies  be- 
coming impatient,  a  dose  strong  enough  to  do  its  fatal 
work  was  administered  to  him  on  the  14th  of  September, 
and  the  betrayed  instrument  of  Rochester  expired  in  the 
most  fearful  torments  in  his  prison  on  the  day  before  the 
sentence  of  nuIUty  of  the  Essex  marriage  was  pronounced. 
He  was  buried  in  haste  and  secrecy,  without  the  commonest 
decency  being  observed. 

The  sentence  of  divorce,  it  may  be  observed,  was  couched 
in  terms  bearing  as  lightly  upon  Essex  as  possible;  his 
marriage  with  the  Lady  Frances  Howard  was  declared  to 
have  been  and  to  be  utterly  void  and  of  none  effect ;  but  he, 
as  well  as  she,  was  expressly  left  firee  to  contract  any  other 
marriage.  It  now  remained  for  the  guilty  pair  to  enjoy  to 
the  utmost  the  seeming  prosperity  which  shone  upon  them. 
Lord  Essex,  too  happy  to  be  rid  of  a  woman  who  had  for  a 
time  disgraced  his  name  and  tarnished  the  restored  honour 
too  lately  lost  on  the  scaffold  of  his  unfortunate  father, 
willingly  paid  back  the  dower  he  had  received  with  her  from 
Lord  Suffolk,  though  he  was  obliged  to  sell  his  estate  of 
Benington,  in  Hertfordshire,  to  do  so;  and  her  future 
conduct  concerned  him  no  longer. 

King  James  now  exhibited  as  much  fondness  towards 
Frances  Howard  as  she  showed  to  her  lover,  and  his  favour 
procured  her  all  the  adulation  she  delighted  in.  She  be- 
came, more  than  ever,  the  idol  of  his  dissipated  court;  and 
the  announcement  of  her  intended  marriage  with  the  newly. 
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created  Earl  of  Somerset^  raised  to  that  rank  in  order  tbat 
he  might  be  considered  her  eqnal^  was  received  with  accla- 
mation. Magnificent  preparations  were  made  for  the  wed- 
dings and  the  king  undertook  to  give  away  the  beautiful 
bride. 

On  St.  Stephen's  Day,  1613,  King  James,  the  queen, 
the  heads  of  the  church,  and  the  peers  and  peeresses  of  the 
realm,  were  assembled  in  the  chapel  of  the  royal  palace  of 
Whitehall,  to  witness  the  marriage  of  the  divorced  Lady 
Essex  with  the  king's  Favourite.  On  that  same  day,  in  the 
same  place,  just  eight  years  before,  the  king  had  given  away 
the  same  bride  to  a  husband  whom  he  may  be  justly  chafed 
with  having,  in  effect,  himself  divorced.  The  same  king 
paid  the  expenses  of  the  second  wedding.  The  same  dean 
of  the  chapel,  a  Bishop  of  Bath  and  WeUs,  performed  both 
ceremonies.  The  bride,  according  to  the  language  of  a  con- 
temporary writer,  was  married  "  in  her  hair  /'  that  is  to  say, 
her  hair  (which  was  very  beautiful  and  long)  flowing  in 
ringlets  to  her  waist.  To  be  married  ''  in  their  hair*'  was 
the  appropriate  etiquette  of  that  day  for  vtrgin  brides.  The 
historian  Wilson,  from  being  the  companion  of  the  Earl  of 
Essex  in  his  campaigns,  and  the  constant  inmate  of  his  house, 
may  be  supposed  to  have  expressed  himself  on  this  occasion 
according  to  the  views  and  feeling  of  his  much-injured 
friend.  He  writes  of  the  Countess  of  Somerset,  that  those 
"  who  saw  her  face  might  challenge  Nature  of  too  much 
hypocrisy  for  harbouring  so  wicked  a  heart  under  so  sweet 
and  bewitching  a  countenance.''  Nor  were  the  arts  fashion- 
able at  this  time  forgotten ;  they  heightened  the  attractions 
of  the  triumphant  woman.  "  All  outward  adornments,"  we 
are  told,  "  to  present  beauty  in  her  full  glory,  were  not 
wanting;"  among  the  rest, yellow  starch,  *'the  invention  and 
foyl  of  jaundiced  complexions,  with  great  cut-work  bands 
and  piccadillies,"  were  adopted  by  the  unhappy  Lady 
Somerset. 

As  if  Robert  Carr,  too,  had  been  a  royal  personage  and 
the  object  of  the  nation's  love,  like  the  ill-fated  young  prince 
whom  it  had  just  lost,  the  court  of  Whitehall  and  the  City 
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of  London  equally  thought  it  necessary  to  do  homage  to  the 
man  ''  whom  the  king  delighted  to  honour ;"  and  to  the 
disgrace  of  both,  the  incense  that  was  offered  to  the  tower- 
ing Favourite  on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage^  is  almost  as 
revolting  as  the  marriage  itself.  Bacon  spent  2000/.  upon 
*'  The  Masque  of  Flowers/'  in  which  grave  lawyers  spoke 
the  flattering  words  which  were  put  into  the  mouths  of 
hyacinths  and  jonquils.  Donne  wrote  an  Eclogue,  the 
following  lines  from  which  Dr.  Johnson  designates  as  "  the 
poetical  propagation  of  light/'  and  which  he  adduces  as  one 
of  the  most  striking  examples  of  the  conceits  to  be  found  in 
the  works  of  the  poets  belonging  to  what  Dryden  calls  ''  the 
metaphysical  school/'  of  which  Donne  and  Cowley  were  the 
leaders: — 

"  Then  from  those  womhe  of  stars,  the  bride's  bright  eyes. 
At  every  glance  a  constellation  flies. 
And  sows  the  Court  with  stars,  and  doth  prerent^ 
In  light  and  power,  the  all-eyed  firmament. 

"  First,  her  eyes  kindle  other  ladies'  eyes. 
Then  from  those  beams  their  jewels'  lustre  rise; 
And  from  their  jewels  torches  do  take  fire ; 
And  all  is  warmth,  and  light,  and  good  desire." 

A  nuptial  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Dean  of  West- 
minster ;  and  one  of  his  hearers  tells  us^  what  we  might 
have  conjectured,  that,  like  another  ''  soft  dean"  who  "  never 
mentioned  hell  to  ears  polite/'  the  gist  of  the  discourse  was 
the  commendation,  to  use  the  writer's  own  words,  "  of  the 
young  couple,  glancing  also  at  the  praise  of  the  bride's 
mother,  whom  he  styled  the.  mother-vine"  Donne,  in 
reference  to  Cupid's  conquest  over  the  favourite,  writes  :— 

"  Our  little  Cupid  hath  sued  livery. 
And  is  no  more  in  his  minority ; 
He  is  admitted  now  into  that  breast. 
Where  the  king's  counsels  and  his  secrets  rest." 

The  various  ceremonies  and  **  little  sorceries"  incident  to 
marriages  at  court  were  doubtless  observed  on  this  occasion ; 
and  if  the  details  had  been  preserved,  we  should  have  found 
that  King  James  had  strenuously  exerted  himself  in  flinging 
the  bride's  left  stocking,  sewing  her  up  in  the  sheets,  quaff- 
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ing  sack  posset,  drawing  through  the  wedding-ring,  playing 
a  riveme-maiin,  if  he  did  not  also,  as  he  did  in  compliment 
to  Sir  H.  Herbert  and  his  lady,  visit  the  newly-married 
pair  before  they  rose  from  their  bed.  We  are  told  by  an 
eye-witness  that  the  king  and  queen  tasted  hippocras  and 
wafers  in  the  chapel  with  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  and 
that  gloves  were  liberally  distributed,  and  in  particular,  that 
''  a  very  fair''  pair  of  gloves,  worth  3/.,  was  given  to  Secretary 
Winwood. 

Though  the  marriage  was  celebrated  on  a  Sunday,  in  the 
evening  there  was  a  "  gallant  masque  of  lords/'  On  com- 
paring the  lists  of  the  noble  dancers,  it  will  be  found  that 
four  out  of  twelve  maskers  had  danced  in  the  Masque  of 
Hymen  at  the  former  wedding.*  Donne,  in  writing  of  the 
entertainments  provided  on  the  occasion,  says — 

"  The  tables  groan  ai  though  the  feast 
Would,  as  the  flood,  destroy  all  fowl  and  beast." 

And,  by  way  of  curious  illustration  of  the  current  contro- 
versy regarding  the  truth  of  the  Copemican  system,  which  at 
that  time  Bacon  disbelieved,  and  much  later  Milton  doubted, 
he  writes  that  Copernicus  was  borne  out  in  his  opinions  by  the 
genera]  movement  of  men  and  things  in  honour  of  the  Earl 
and  Countess  of  Somerset. 

The  Corporation  of  London  gave  the  newly- wedded  couple 
a  sumptuous  banquet  at  Merchant  Taylors'  Hall,  to  which 
the  whole  court  was  invited,  nine  days  after  their  marriage; 
and  when  the  lady,  wishing  to  go  to  the  festival  in  great 
state,  borrowed  the  four  superb  horses  in  which  Sir  Balph 
Winwood,  the  Secretary  of  State,  took  pride,  he  b^ged  her 
to  accept  them,  as  so  great  a  lady  should  not  use  anything 
borrowed.  In  less  than  two  years  the  same  Sir  Ralph  Win- 
wood was  labouring  to  discover  the  suspected  murderess  of 
Sir  Thomas  Overbury.     There  was  a  grand  procession  of 

*  The  masque  of  the  second  wedding  is  still  extant ;  it  was  composed  bjr 
one  Campion,  who  also  wrote  the  masque  for  the  marriage  of  the  Fal^graTe 
with  Princess  Elizabeth.  This  successful  riyal  of  Ben  Jonson  is  now  ksi 
read  or  known  than  even  Lilly,  Davenant,  Shadwell,  or  Gibber,  who  pleased 
sovereigns  better,  and  were  more  munificently  patronized  by  them,  than  their 
respective  contemporaries^  Shakspere,  Milton,  Diyden,  and  Fope. 
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equestrians  and  equipages  from  Whitehall  to  the  City^  and 
London  sent  out  its  swarms  to  gaze  at  the  courtly  array,  as 
it  took  its  glittering  way  through  the  thronged  streets.  It 
was  the  evening  of  the  day  following  Christmas,  1613,  and 
the  light  of  innumerable  torches  flashed  on  the  jewelled  vests 
and  waving  plumes  of  two  lines  of  guests — one  of  ladies,  fol- 
lowing the  gay  and  haaghty  bride;  the  other  of  lords, 
attending  on  the  exulting  bridegroom — as  they  threaded 
the  mazes  of  the  streets  from  the  royal  to  the  City  halls, 
where  they  were  received  with  such  a  welcome  as  should 
belong  only  to  royalty.  At  the  feast  they  were  served  by 
the  most  comely  of  the  citizens,  selected  out  of  the  twelve 
companies,  who  wore  their  '^  gowns  and  rich  foins/'  In  the 
evening  there  was  "  a  wassaile,  two  masques,  and  a  play.^' 
Nor  did  the  bride  and  bridegroom  return  to  Whitehall  till 
three  o'clock  the  next  morning. 

The  City  Corporation,  the  East  India  Company,  the  Mer- 
chant Adventurers,  the  farmers  of  the  Customs,  vied  with 
each  other  in  the  costliness  of  their  marriage  offerings.  The 
queen  gave  silver  dishes  curiously  enamelled.  Sir  E.  Coke, 
the  Chief  Justice,  presented  a  basin  and  cover  of  silver  gilt  ; 
his  lady  a  pot  of  gold.  Another  sycophant  gave  a  gold 
warming-pan;  another,  hangings  worth  1500/.;  another,  a 
sword  worth  500/.,  besides  its  workmanship  of  enamelled 
gold,  which  cost  100  marks;  another,  a  cradle  of  silver  to 
burn  sea-coal;  another,  candlesticks  worth  1000  marks; 
another,  two  orient  pearls;  another,  a  fire-shovel,  tongs, 
pokers,  creepers,  and  other  chimney  furniture,  all  of  silver. 
The  wife  of  a  bishop  presented  the  bride-cake. 

For  awhile  all  went  '^  merry  as  a  marriage-bell,^'  and  the 
progress  of  the  guilty  pair  was  one  continuous  triumph. 
They  were  now,  as  they  conceived,  safe  from  every  danger, 
for  the  witness  of  their  dark  crimes  could  threaten  and  reveal 
no  more.  The  gratitude  or  policy  of  Carr  at  this  time, 
when  the  king  was,  as  he  himself  expresses  it,  "  at  a  dead 
lift,  and  at  our  wits'  end  for  want  of  money,"  induced  him 
to  make  an  offering  to  his  royal  master  of  twenty-five  thou- 
sand pounds^  which  was  graciously  accepted. 
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The  death  of  the  Earl  of  Northampton — unde  to  Frances 
Howard  and  her  too  compliant  friend^  who  was  thought  to 
be  more  acquainted  with  her  schemes,  and  to  have  forwarded 
them  more  than  was  consistent  with  the  character  of  an 
honest  man — made  a  change  in  affairs ;  and  Lord  Suffolk 
succeeded  him  as  treasurer,  while  the  place  of  chamberlain 
was  filled  up  by  the  newly-created  Earl  of  Somerset,  much 
to  the  annoyance  and  vexation  of  the  queen,  whose  suspi- 
cions had  never  been  set  at  rest  respecting  the  death  of  her 
son,  and  who  had  always  regarded  the  Favourite  with  an  eye 
of  envy  and  dislike. 

A  system  of  injustice  and  dishonesty  was  now  established, 
which  placed  the  whole  power  of  the  kingdom  in  the  hands 
of  the  reconciled  parties :  every  department,  high  and  low, 
was  confided  to  their  friends,  or  sold,  without  hesitation,  to 
the  highest  bidder.  "  Thus,''  says  Birch,  "  Lord  KnoUes 
was  made  Master  of  the  Court  of  Wards  without  purchase, 
because  he  married  a  daughter  of  Lord  Suffolk ;  while  Sir 
Fulk  Greville,  for  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer,  gave 
four  thousand  pounds  to  Lady  Suffolk  and  Lady  Somerset.'' 
For  some  time  the  wind  of  prosperity  was  in  favour  of 
this  band  of  depredators ;  but,  by  their  own  means,  their 
downfall  was  preparing.  Sir  Ralph  Winwood  was  made,  by 
the  king  himself,  who  appreciated  his  services.  Secretary  of 
State ;  and  he,  a  friend  of  the  queen,  kept  under  and  insulted 
by  the  aspiring  Favourite,  saw  too  clearly  the  game  that  was 
playing,  and  used  his  utmost  efforts  to  remedy  the  evils 
caused  by  the  corrupt  management  of  affairs.  Add  to  this, 
in  the  sale  of  offices,  that  of  cup-bearer  had  been  obtained 
by  George  Villiers,  one  of  the  sons  of  Sir  George  Villiers, 
of  Brokesby,  in  Leicestershire.  This  young  stranger  was 
all  that  Carr  had  been  in  his  early  youth,  when  his  graces 
made  such  an  impression  on  the  king;  and  to  beauty  of 
person  he  added  a  polish  of  manner  and  a  freshness  of  intel- 
lect which  could  not  fail  to  please  the  sovereign.  James 
was  so  enraptured  with  his  new  courtier,  that  he  did  not 
conceal  the  pleasure  he  took  in  his  society ;  so  much  so,  that 
the  Earls  of  Bed&rdj  Pembroke,  and  Hertford,  before  whom 
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lie  uttered  his  eulogiums,  conceived  at  oace  a  plan  of  making 
the  young  man  a  rival  to  Somerset. 

These  noblemen  consulted  together^  and  took  the  queen 
into  their  counsels,  who,  though  she  foresaw  the  danger  of 
introducing  a  new  enemy,  who  would  probably  become  as 
powerful  as  the  old,  could  not  but  acknowledge  that  the 
removal  of  the  present  tyrant  was  worth  a  trial.  From  this 
juncture  the  star  of  Somerset  began  to  wane,  and  another 
and  powerfiil  party  sprung  up,  attached  to  the  rising  for- 
tunes of  the  new  Favourite,  which  threatened  soon  to  destroy 
the  influence  of  the  old. 

When  Somerset  sold  the  office  of  cup-bearer  to  George 
Villiers,  he  appears  to  have  forgotten  that  another  might 
supplant  him  in  the  favour  of  a  king  who  dwelt  on  '^  good 
looks  and  handsome  accoutrements.'^  The  cup-bearer  was 
a  dangerous  rival.  Care  and  anxiety,  and  the  gnawings  of 
conscience,  had  greatly  changed  the  once  joyous,  careless, 
and  free  tone  of  Somerset's  character ;  and  probably  the  king 
had  begun  to  weary  of  him,  even  before  he  beheld  his  rival. 
The  influence  of  Frances  over  her  husband,  he  felt,  had  greatly 
weaned  him  from  himself,  and  his  assumption  of  authority 
disgusted  him ;  while  certain  state  secrets,  of  which  the  earl 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  possessor,  rendered  him  an 
ol]iject  of  fear. 

The  enemies  of  Somerset  also  laboured  strenuously  to  set 
up  Villiers  as  his  rival ;  but  James  had  formed  a  cunniug 
plan  of  taking  no  one  to  bis  favour  unless  specially  recom- 
mended by  the  queen,  ''  that  if  she  should  complain  after- 
wards of  the  dear  one,  he  might  make  answer,  '  It  is  along 
of  yourself,  for  you  commended  him  unto  me.'  "  The  task 
of  gaining  the  queen  was  committed  to  Archbishop  Abbot, 
and  after  long  refusing  she  consented  with  these  prophetic 
words — *'  My  lord,  you  know  not  what  you  desire.  If  Vil- 
liers gain  the  royal  favour,  we  shall  all  be  sufferers ;  I  shall 
not  be  spared  more  than  others ;  the  king  will  teach  him  to 
treat  us  all  with  pride  and  contempt." 

Somerset  saw  that  his  power  was  decaying ;  he  was  aware 
of  his  master's  capricej  and  trembled  for  the  consequences. 
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He  was  not  so  blind  to  his  danger  as  Court  Favourites  have 
usually  been,  and  taking  the  advantage  of  a  moment's  kind- 
nessy  he  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  king,  told  him  he 
was  beset  with  enemies,  who  would  not  fail  to  invent  some 
crime  which  they  would  lay  to  his  charge,  and  entreated  him 
to  grant  him  a  free  pardon,  signed  and  sealed,  for  all  offences 
which  he  might  ever  have  committed.  James  had  his  own 
reasons  for  consenting  to  this  bold  request,  and  intended  to 
have  done  so  to  the  fiill ;  but  the  queen  became  aware  of  the 
scheme,  and  before  the  great  seal  was  affixed  to  the  document, 
prevented  its  taking  effect. 

The  king  wished  the  two  favourites  to  live  in  harmony ; 
but  Somerset  haughtily  spumed  the  advances  of  Villiers. 
According  to  Weldon,  the  new  cup-bearer  waited  upon  the 
chamberlain,  and  told  him  that  he  desired  to  be  his  ''  servant 
and  creature,''  and  to  take  his  court  preferment  wholly  under 
his  power ;  and  Somerset  frankly  replied,  *'  I  will  have  none 
of  your  service,  and  you  shall  have  none  of  my  favour :  I 
will,  if  I  can,  break  your  neck."  •'  Had  Somerset  only  com* 
plied  with  Villiers,"  continues  Weldon,  '*  Overbury's  death 
had  stiU  been  raked  up  in  his  own  ashes."  The  court,  there- 
fore, was  soon  divided  into  two  parties. 

In  the  meantime  a  fearful  discovery  was  going  on.  Some 
dark  suspicions  had  long  been  whispered ;  but  it  was  not  till 
the  latter  end  of  July,  1615,  that  information  accidentally 
reached  some  members  of  the  Government  that  Overbury 
had  been  unfairly  made  away  with.  One  after  another  wit- 
nesses appeared,  proofs  were  found  of  the  part  that  Somerset 
and  his  countess  had  played  in  the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas, 
and  no  doubt  could  remain  of  their  guilt.  Still,  the  chief 
object  of  the  investigation — secretly  carried  on  by  his  enemies 
— was  not  aware  of  the  gulf  beneath  his  feet,  and  imagined 
himself  yet  secure  in  the  favour  of  his  royal  friend.  The 
king's  duplicity  on  this  occasion  is  almost  incredible,  and  is 
sufficient  alone  to  show  the  character  of  James  in  its  true 
colours,  and  cover  him  with  obloquy,  if  almost  every  action 
cif  his  life  had  not  already  done  so.  Somerset  was  with  the 
king  at  Royston  at  the  very  moment  when  circumstances  had 
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brought  the  guilt  of  Overbur/s  murder  so  near  to  the  earl 
and  countess^  that  James  directed  Chief  Justice  Coke  to  make 
out  a  warrant  for  their  committal.  The  royal  hypocrite  was 
in  the  act  of  embracing  the  lost  earl  with  the  appearance  of 
the  utmost  tenderness^  when  the  messenger  from  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  came  to  arrest  him.  Somerset  complained 
loudly  of  the  indignity  offered  to  the  king  by  his  being  arrested 
in  the  royal  presence^  and  exclaimed  that  never  had  such  an 
affront  been  offered  to  a  peer  of  England.  '^  Nay,  man/' 
said  the  king^  wheedlingly,  ''  if  Coke  sends  for  me,  I  must 
go.''  He  then  hung  about  his  neck,  slabbering  his  cheeks, 
saying,  ''  For  Ood's  sake,  when  shall  I  see  thee  again  ?  On 
my  soul,  I  shall  neither  eat  nor  sleep  until  you  come  again  1" 
The  earl  told  him,  "  On  Monday."  ''  For  God's  sake,  let 
mel"  said  James.  ''Shall  I?  shall  I?"  and  lolled  about 
his  neck ;  ''  then  for  Ood's  sake,  give  thy  lady  this  kiss  for 
me,"  doing  the  same  at  the  stair's  head,  the  middle,  and  the 
foot  of  the  stairs.  The  unhappy  Favourite  departed ;  yet  he 
was  not  in  his  coach  when  the  king  used  these  very  words, 
which  were  repeated  to  Sir  A.  Weldon — ''Now,  the  deil  gae 
with  thee,  for  I  will  never  see  thy  face  mair."  This  was  at 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.  About  three  in  the  afternoon 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  arrived  at  Boyston,  and  to  him  James 
complained  that  Somerset  and  his  wife  had  made  him  a  go- 
between  in  their  adultery  and  murder.  He  commanded 
him,  with  all  the  scrutiny  possible,  to  search  into  the  bottom 
of  the  foul  conspiracy,  and  to  spare  no  man,  how  great 
soever.  And,  in  conclusion,  he  said  to  Coke,  "  Ghxl's  curse 
be  upon  you  and  yours  if  you  spare  any  of  them  1  and 
Ood's  curse  be  upon  me  and  mine  if  I  pardon  any  one  of 
them  I"* 

It  needed  not  the  king's  exhortation  to  induce  the  Chief 
Justice  to  sift  the  matter  to  the  bottom,  and  Coke,  who  had 
many  motives  besides  the  love  of  justice,  was  not  idle.  He 
had  owed  many  previous  obligations  to  Somerset,  but  he  saw 
that  the  earl  could  never  again  be  of  use  to  him.     He  and 
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his  brother  commissioners  took  three  hundred  examina- 
tions, and  a  dreadful  tissue  of  iniquity  was  speedily  un* 
ravelled. 

Somerset  was  committed  to  the  Tower  on  the  18th  October, 

1615,  Richard  Weston  having  made  a  full  confession;  bat 
the  countess,  being  shortly  about  to  become  a  mother,  was 
for  the  time  placed  under  surveillance.  Sir  Jervas  Elwes, 
Turner,  Franklin,  and  Weston,  were  convicted  and  hanged 
during  the  month  of  November.  On  the  6th  April,  1616, 
we  learn  from  Mr.  Chamberlain  that  '^  the  Lady  of  Somerset 
was  committed  to  the  Tower  on  so  short  warning,  that  she 
had  scant  leisure  to  shed  a  few  tears  over  her  little  daughter 
at  the  parting ;  otherwise  she  carried  herself  every  way  con- 
stantly  enough,  saving  that  she  did  passionately  deprecate 
and  entreat  the  lieutenant  that  she  might  not  be  lodged  in 
Sir  Thomas  Overbury's  lodging.^' 

Somewhat  less  than  three  years  had  elapsed  since  that 
gorgeous  display  of  wedding  gifts  and  entertainments  already 
noticed,  when,  on  the  24th  and  26th  of  May,  in  the  year 

1616,  a  still  more  imposing  spectacle  occurred,  in  which  the 
principal  actors  in  the  former  scenes  again  engrossed  the 
eyes  and  ears  of  the  public.  On  the  first  of  these  days  the 
Countess  of  Somerset,  and  on  the  second  the  earl,  held  up 
their  hands  in  Westminster  Hall,  where  all  the  nobles  and 
courtiers  of  the  realm,  and  a  multitude  of  more  humble 
bystanders,  perhaps  the  very  individuals  who  had  for- 
merly echoed  their  praises  or  joined  chorus  in  their 
epithalamiums,  were  now  assembled  to  hear  them  answer 
upon  the  arraignments  for  the  crime  of  murder.  All  places 
of  public  business  and  amusement  were  deserted  during  these 
proceedings,  so  intense  was  the  curiosity  thus  excited.  For 
not  only  was  Somerset  charged  with  the  murder  of  his  former 
friend,  but  Coke  openly  accused  him  of  that  of  the  Prince, 
and  thus  spread  horror  and  consternation  throughout  the 
kingdom.  The  queen  caught  the  alarm ;  and  it  was  soon 
confidently  asserted  that  a  plot  had  been  formed,  not  inferior 
to  the  Gunpowder  treason,  to  poison  her,  her  son^  Prince 
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Charles^  and  the  Prince  PalatiDe^  in  order  that  the  Princess 
Elizabeth  might  be  married  to  a  son  of  Lord  Suffolk^  the 
brother  of  Frances  Howard. 

The  interest  of  the  trials  was  increased  by  feelings  of  a 
superstitious  nature;  for  at  the  previous  arraignment  of 
Mrs.  Turner,  whom  the  countess  calls  in  a  letter  ''  sweet 
Turner/'  some  mysterious  articles  were  introduced  which 
had  been  seized  in  the  study  of  the  noted  astrologer,  Dr. 
Forman.  This  magician  is  called  by  the  countess,  in  a  letter^ 
''  dear  father/'  and  she  subscribes  herself ''  your  affectionate 
daughter.''  He  supplied  her  with  potions  to  chill  the  love 
of  Lord  Essex  for  her,  and  philters  to  kindle  that  of  the  Earl 
of  Somerset.  The  articles  consisted  of  enchanted  papers  and 
''  waxen  figures^"  a  piece  of  human  skin,  and  a  black  scarf  full 
of  white  crosses.  A  roll  of  devils'  names  had  been  produced 
at  Mrs.  Turner's  trial,  just  before  a  crash  was  heard  from  one 
of  the  scaffolds  which  were  erected  round  the  hall :  this 
sudden  noise,  we  are  told,  caused  ''great  fear,  tumult,  and 
confusion  among  all  the  spectators,  every  one  feeling  as  if 
the  devil  had  been  present,  and  was  grown  angry  to  have  his 
workmanship  showed  by  such  as  were  not  his  scholars." 
There  was  also  produced  a  list  on  parchment,  written  by 
Forman,  signifying  "  what  ladies  loved  lords"  in  the  court. 
The  Lord  Chief  Justice  grasped  this  startling  document, 
glanced  his  eye  over  it,  and  then  insisted  that  it  should  not 
be  read.  People  immediately  said  that  the  first  name  on 
the  list  was  that  of  Coke's  own  wife,  the  Lady  Hatton. 

Writers,  to  whom  every  minute  particular  of  these  trials 
seems  to  have  been  matter  of  the  deepest  interest,  relate  that 
Lady  Somerset  wore  a  dress  of  ''  black  tammel,  a  cypress 
chaperon,  a  ruff  and  cuffs  of  cobweb  lawn."  On  taking  her 
place,  the  countess  "  made  three  reverences  to  his  grace  and 
the  peers."  The  Lord  High  Steward  having  explained  the 
object  of  the  proceedings,  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown  said, 
"  Frances,  Countess  of  Somerset,  hold  up  your  hand."  She 
did  so,  and  continued  holding  it  up  till  the  Lieutenant  of 
the  Tower  told  her  to  put  it  down.     The  indictment  was 
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then  read.  Whilst  it  was  readings  a  deadly  paleness  spread 
itself  over  her  countenance — ^she  trembled^  and  shed  some 
tears.  At  the  part  where  the  name  of  Weston^  the  actual 
perpetrator  of  the  murder  of  Sir  T.  Overbury,  was  first  men- 
tionedy  her  courage  forsook  her.  She  put  her  fan  before  her 
face^  and  there^  in  horror  and  agony^  held  it,  covering  her  face 
until  the  reading  of  the  indictment  was  concluded.  On  being 
called  to  plead,  the  countess,  making  an  obeisance,  answered^ 
Guilty,  "  with  a  low  voice,  but  wonderful  fearful."  When 
asked  if  she  had  any  cause  to  allege  why  sentence  of  death 
should  not  be  pronounced  on  her,  she  answered,  ''  I  can 
much  aggravate,  but  cannot  extenuate  my  fault:  I  desire 
mercy,  and  that  the  lords  will  intercede  for  me  to  the  king." 
This  she  spoke  "  so  low,  humbly,  and  fearfully,"  that  Sir 
Francis  Bacon,  then  Attorney-General,  who  sat  near  her^ 
was  obliged  to  repeat  the  words  to  the  Lord  High  Steward. 
Sentence  of  death  was  then  passed ;  but  in  passing  it,  the 
last-named  functionary  told  the  beautiful  but  guilty  woman, 
who  looked  faint,  and  sick,  and  spiritless,  and  trembled 
excessively,  "  Since  the  lords  have  heard  with  what  humility 
and  grief  you  have  confessed  the  fact,  I  do  not  doubt  they 
will  signify  so  much  to  the  king,  and  mediate  for  his  grace 
towards  you." 

An  eye-witness  observes,  that  the  countess,  upon  her 
arraignment,  "  won  pity  by  her  sober  demeanour,  which,  in 
my  opinion,  was  more  curious  and  confident  than  was  fit  for 
a  lady  in  such  distress ;  and  yet  she  shed,  or  made  show  of, 
some  tears  divers  times."  Another  eye-witness  writes,  "The 
countess,  after  sentence  given,  in  a  most  humble,  yet  not 
base  manner,  besought  the  Lord  High  Steward,  and  then 
likewise  the  rest  of  the  lords,  that  they  would  be  pleased  to 
mediate  his  majesty  on  her  behalf,  for  his  gracious  favour 
and  mercy,  which  they  promised  to  do;  and  then  ex- 
pressing her  inward  sorrow,  by  the  many  tears  she  shed^ 
departed." 

Camden  records  the  universal  commiseration  of  the  spec- 
tators. In  those  times,  as  on  various  occasions  at  the 
present  day,  and  probably  as  long  as  human  nature  endoresj 
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the  sympathies  of  mankind  for  a  spectacle  of  suffering 
humanity  (especially  in  the  instance  of  a  lovely  woman  over-* 
whelmed  hy  contrition  and  fear  of  death)  immediately 
presented  to  the  eyes,  outweighed  in  strength  the  sentiments 
of  justice^  and  effaced  the  recollection  of  a  crime  marked  by 
extraordinary  malice  and  cruelty. 

Lord  Essex,  the  former  husband  of  the  countess/  was  pre- 
sent at  her  trial,  but  seemed  purposely  to  keep  out  of  public 
observation  and  the  sight  of  the  wife  of  his  boyhood. 

On  the  next  day,  the  trial  of  the  once  powerful  Favourite 
took  place.  The  love  of  personal  decoration,  for  which 
Somerset  was  remarkable,  displayed  itself  in  that  attention 
to  dress  by  which  his  early  fortunes  had  been  so  much 
advanced.  The  earl  appeared  at  the  bar  in  the  cloak  and 
George,  and  other  insignia  of  the  Order  of  the  Oarter.  He 
was  further  apparelled  "  in  a  plain  black  satin  suit,  laid  with 
two  white  laces  in  a  seam ;  a  gown  of  orient  velvet,  lined 
with  unshorn ;  all  the  sleeves  laid  with  satin  lace ;  a  pair  of 
gloves  with  satin  tops ;  his  hair  curled.''  It  was  observed 
that  his  '^  visage  was  pale,  his  beard  long,  his  eyes  sunk 
in  his  head.''  Somerset  pleaded  "  Not  guilty "  to  the 
indictment  thus  solemnly  opened  by  Serjeant  Montague  : — 
*'  My  Lord  High  Steward  of  England,  and  you,  my  Lords, 
this  cannot  but  be  a  heavy  spectacle  unto  you,  to  see  that 
man,  that  not  long  since,  in  great  place,  with  a  white  staff, 
went  before  the  king,  now  at  this  bar  hold  up  his  hand  for 
blood;  but  this  is  the  change  of  fortune — nay,  I  might 
better  say,  the  hand  of  Ood,  and  work  of  justice,  which  is 
the  king's  honour."  The  prisoner,  who  displayed  far  more 
ability  than  he  had  ever  been  supposed  to  possess,  maintained 
his  innocence,  and  defended  himself  so  ably,  that  the  trial 
lasted  eleven  hours.  The  peers  returned  a  verdict  of  "  Guilty," 
and  Somerset,  when  brought  again  to  the  bar,  and  asked 
whether  he  had  anything  to  say  why  judgment  of  death 
should  not  be  given  against  him,  answered,  ^'  The  sentence 
that  is  passed  upon  me  must  be  just;  I  only  desire  a  death 
according  to  my  degree.  My  Lords  the  peers,  I  beseech  you, 
as  you  have  been  the  judges  of  this  day,  so  you  will  be  my 
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intercessors/'     Then  my  Lord  Steward  broke  his  staff,  the 
court  dissolved,  and  the  prisoner  was  carried  away. 

Towards  the  concluding  part  of  the  trial,  the  dramatic 
effect  of  the  scene  was  increased  by  a  multitude  of  torches 
casting  a  glimmering  light  through  the  high  and  vaulted 
roofs  of  the  hall,  and  making  transiently  visible  the  counte* 
nances  of*  the  judges,  the  councillors,  the  peers,  peeresses,  and 
the  mixed  audience  that  crowded  the  lofty  scaffoldings.  It 
was  at  this  period  that  the  Earl  of  Somerset  commenced  his 
defence.  On  various  great  occasions  he  had  been  set  up  as 
the  idol  to  be  admired  of  all  eyes.  He  was  still  wearing  the 
glittering  ensigns  of  the  highest  order  of  knighthood,  but  was 
now  pleading  for  his  life.  He  had  to  exculpate  himself  from  a 
charge  of  deep  and  mysterious  malignity.  His  own  wife  had 
confessed  her  guilt.  It  was  supposed  by  some  that  he  would 
be  overwhelmed  by  the  consciousness  of  crime  or  the  sense 
of  shame.  It  was  doubted  whether  he  had  abilities  to  make 
any  impression  on  a  public  assembly.  Suspicions  were 
abroad  that,  in  a  moment  of  despair,  he  would  make  revela- 
tions that  would  cause  the  king  to  tremble  on  his  throne. 
Repeated  attempts  were  made,  during  the  trial,  by  the  Lord 
High  Steward  (EUesmere)  to  shake  his  firmness,  and  divert 
him  from  indicating  his  innocence,  by  plainly  telling  him 
that  his  life  would  be  spared  or  not,  according  as  he  made  a 
confession  or  demanded  a  verdict.  Nevertheless,  as  an  eye- 
witness observes,  "  A  thing  worthy  of  note  in  him  was  his 
constancy  and  undaunted  carriage  in  all  the  time  of  his 
arraignment,  which,  as  it  began,  so  it  did  continue  to  the 
end,  without  any  change  or  alteration.''  Amidst  the  mixed 
expectations  of  the  audience,  the  Earl  of  Somerset  began  a 
speech  in  which  he  displayed  a  resolution  of  demeanour  and  a 
flow  of  natural  eloquence  that  might  have  become  a  suffering 
patriot.  Among  many  of  the  bystanders  he  produced  an 
impression  of  his  innocence.  Other  orations  have  been 
spoken  in  the  storied  hall  of  Westminster,  with  the  eloquence 
of  which  the  earl's  speech  will  not  admit  for  a  moment  of 
being  compared ;  but  the  assemblies  which  have  filled  its 
spacious  fabric  from  its  area  to  its  roof  were  not,  perhaps. 
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moved  with  more  thrilling  excitement^  even  by  the  voice  of 
Strafford^  or  Burke,  or  Sheridan^  than  by  the  Earl  of  Somerset 
pleading  for  his  life. 

Though  the  inferior  actors  in  this  horrible  tragedy  suffered 
a  merited  punishment  for  their  crimes^  the  two  chief  actors 
were  pardoned — ^that  is  to  say,  the  countess  received  a  re- 
mission of  her  sentence  on  the  17th  of  July  following;  but  that 
which  was  sent  to  the  earl  was  refused  by  him.  He  was,  he 
said,  an  innocent  and  injured  man,  and  would  accept  nothing 
less  than  a  reversal  of  the  judgment.  This  could  not  be 
granted ;  and  although  he  might  have  had  his  pardon,  with 
all  his  jewels  restored  to  him,  and  an  allowance  of  4000/. 
a  year,  Lord  and  Lady  Somerset  continued  to  live  together 
prisoners  in  the  Tower,  until  the  18th  January,  1622,  when 
the  king,  by  order  in  council,  set  them  at  liberty,  confining 
them,  however,  to  either  Grayes,  or  Cowsham,  two  houses  of 
Lord  Wallingford,  in  Oxfordshire^  and  a  distance  of  three 
miles  from  either  of  them. 

Dissatisfied  with  Buckingham,  King  James,  in  the  last 
year  of  his  reign,  renewed  his  correspondence  with  Somerset, 
and  gave  him  hopes  of  a  complete  restoration  to  fiivour. 
James  also  promised  to  restore  Somerset's  property,  but 
died  before  he  did  so;  and  Somerset,  vainly  petitioning 
Charles  to  fulfil  his  father's  promise,  was  reduced  to  great 
poverty  and  obscurity.  Every  spark  of  that  passion  which 
had  led  him  to  crime  and  danger  was  extinguished  in  his 
breast,  and  for  the  future  he  looked  upon  his  countess  as  a 
fiend  who  had  betrayed  and  ruined  him.  The  love  which 
had  caused  him  and  his  wife,  Wilson  tells  us,  *'  to  break 
through  all  restraints  of  decency  or  shame,  declined  in  the 
private  life  to  which  they  were  condemned,  until  they 
loathed  the  sight  of  each  other ;  and  for  long,  •  though 
residing  in  the  same  house,  they  lived  as  strangers,  and 
never  met  again.''  At  length,  in  1632,  death  put  an  end 
to  her  shame  and  her  despair ;  she  expired,  after  a  lingering 
and  painful  illness,  leaving  one  daughter,  who  was  brought 
up  in  careful  ignorance  of  the  crimes  of  her  parents.  Anne 
Carr^  at  the  death  of  her  wretched    mother,  was  young, 
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beautiful,  and  full  of  kiudnesa  and  amiability.  William 
Lord  Ruaaell,  afterwarda  Earl  and  Duke  of  Bedford,  became 
attached  to  her.  His  father,  naturally  averse  to  an  alliance 
with  the  Someraets,  desired  him  to  choose  a  wife  out  of  any 
family  but  that.  Opposition  only  strengthened  their  attach* 
ment.  The  king  sent  the  Duke  of  Lennox  to  Bedford,  to 
intercede  for  the  young  couple,  who  at  length  consented, 
provided  Somerset  gave  a  fortune  of  12,000/.  with  his 
daughter.  To  do  this,  the  latter  was  forced  to  sell  his 
house  at  Chiswick,  his  plate,  jewels,  and  furniture ;  and  the 
once  rich  and  profuse  Favourite,  by  thus  reducing  himself  to 
complete  poverty,  secured  the  happiness  of  his  beloved 
child,  who  married  Lord  Bussell  in  1637,  and  became  the 
mother  of  that  William  Lord  Russell  who  died  on  the 
scaffold  in  1688.  The  dreadful  antecedents  of  her  parents;' 
career  had  been  so  sedulously  concealed  from  the  knowledge 
of  Lady  Russell,  that  some  time  after  her  marriage  she  was 
found  in  a  swoon  on  the  floor,  having  read  in  a  pamphlet 
an  account  of  the  frightful  crimes  of  which  her  &ther  and 
mother  had  been  convicted. 

The  Earl  of  Somerset  survived  his  wife  until  the  year 
1645  :  he  was  buried  in  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden.  Such 
a  trait  as  the  sacrifice  of  all  he  possessed  to  insure  the 
union  of  his  daughter  with  the  object  of  her  affections,  goes 
far  to  render  the  supposition  probable  that,  but  for  hia 
misfortune  in  meeting  with  Frances  Howard,  Carr  might 
not  have  been  so  guilty  as  temptation  made  him.  The  Earl 
appeared  both  humble  and  penitent  in  his  £eJ1,  and  his 
chtrming  daughter  shines  out  amidst  the  darkness  of  his 
destiny,  like  a  bright  guiding  star  promising  him  forgive- 
ness. 


CHAPTEE  XI. 

HE  FAVOUBITES  OF  LOUIS  THE  JUST  (XIII.  OF  FRANCE). 

I. 

HAT 
DE  LA   FAYETTB. 

THE  bold  and  startling  coup-d'Stat  wbich^  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Italian  favourites  of  Marie  de'  Medici^ 
emancipated  the  youthful  Louis  the  Just  from  their  thraldom, 
only  threw  him^  when  he  first  grasped  the  sceptre,  the  more 
entirely  under  the  sway  of  his  own  especial  Favourite,  Charles 
de  Luynes.  We  will  but  glance,  in  passing,  at  the  humble 
antecedents  of  one  destined  to  play  a  prominent  and  brilliant 
part  during  a  brief  but  very  eventful  period  of  French  history. 
His  fietther,  Albert  de  Luynes,  son  of  Ouillaume  Segur,  a 
canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Marseilles,  and  of  the  said  ecclesi- 
astic's housekeeper,  having  shown  great  courage  and  aptitude 
as  an  ofBcer  of  the  royal  bodyguard  of  archers,  obtained  from 
Henry  the  Great  the  governorship  of  Font-Saint-Esprit. 
His  eldest  son,  Charles,  began  life  in  the  modest  career  of  a 
page  in  the  household  of  the  Count  de  Lude,  who  is  said  to 
have  procured  him  a  small  pension  for  the  support  of  himself 
and  two  brothers,  and  afterwards  took  him  to  court  on  the 
occasion  of  the  nuptials  of  Henry  IV.  and  Marie  de'  Medici. 
The  sole  inheritance  of  these  almost  portionless  boys  was  a 
small  dairy-farm,  of  the  annual  value  of  twelve  hundred 
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livres.  The  young  page  induced  the  kind-hearted  Count  to  re- 
ceive his  two  brothers^  who  were  almost  totally  without  resources, 
gratuitously  into  his  suite,  in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to 
share  with  them  the  four  hundred  crowns  annually,  which, 
together  with  his  slender  patrimony,  formed  his  sole  income. 
This  favour  conceded,  the  three  young  adventurers  discarded 
the  simple  names  of  Charles,  Honor^,  and  Leon  d' Albert,  by 
which  they  had  been  previously  known,  and  assumed  those 
of  Luynes,  Cadenet,  and  Brants,  from  the  field,  the  vineyard, 
and  a  small  sand  island  beside  them,  which  comprised  their 
joint  estate — "  possessions,'^  as  Bassompierre  facetiously  ob- 
serves,  *'  over  which  a  hare  leaped  every  day."  Poor  as  they 
were  in  worldly  gear,  the  three  brothers — ^bold,  handsome, 
light-hearted,  and  enterprising  lads — continued  to  exist,  with 
considerable  difficulty,  as  gentlemen;  for  it  was  notorious 
that  at  this  time  they  had  but  one  doak — ^in  those  days  an 
indispensable  article  of  dress — between  them ;  a  circumstance 
by  which  two  were  compelled  to  avoid  observation  while  the 
third  fulfilled  his  duties.  So  little,  however,  were  their 
services  valued  by  the  Count  de  Lude,  that  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  declaring  that  they  were  fit  for  nothing  but  "  to 
catch  green  jays  :*'  a  reproach  they  owed  to  their  skill  in 
dressing  sparrow-hawks  to  take  small  birds,  and  to  which  he 
was  far  from  supposing,  when  he  gave  it  utterance,  that  they 
would  ultimately  be  indebted  for  an  advancement  in  life  and 
a  prosperity  almost  fabulous. 

Such,  however,  came  to  pass.  Charles  de  Luynes  had  not 
been  long  at  court  before  he  ascertained  the  passion  of  the  young 
prince  for  falconry ;  and  having  carefully  trained  two  of  his 
miniature  hawks,  he  caused  them  to  be  ofiTered  in  his  name  to 
the  Dauphin.  Louis  was  delighted  by  their  docility  and  skill, 
and  desired  that  their  donor  should  be  presented  to  him. 
When  he  found  that  the  page  was  deeply  versed  in  all  the 
mysteries  of  that  sport  to  which  he  was  himself  so  much 
attached,  he  thenceforward  constantly  commanded  his  atten- 
dance whenever  he  pursued  his  fi&vourite  pastime  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Tuileries. 

At  this  period  De  Luynes  had  already  attained  his  thirtieth 
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year;  and  with  admirable  self-goyemment^  he  had  so 
thoroughly  controlled  himself  as  to  disguise  the  salient 
features  of  his  character.  No  one  consequently  suspected 
either  his  latent  ambition^  or  the  violent  passions  which  he 
had  craft  enough  to  conceal ;  and  thus  the  very  individuals 
who  were  the  objects  of  his  hatred  regarded  him  merely  as 
a  shallow  and  superficial  young  man^  whose  whole  soul 
was  centred  in  the  puerile  sports  to  which  he  had  addicted 
himself. 

It  was  not^  however^  solely  to  take  small  birds  that  De 
Luynes  aspired,  wrhen  he  thus  found  himself  the  chosen  com- 
panion of  the  Dauphin ;  he  had  other  talents^  which  he  exerted 
so  zealously^  that  ere  long  he  made  himself  indispensable. 
Gifted  with  a  magnificent  person^  insinuating  manners,  and 
that  ready  tact  by  which  an  indolent  nature  is  unconsciously 
roused  to  excitement,  he  soon  obtained  an  extraordinary  in- 
fluence over  his  royal  playmate,  by  the  power  which  he 
possessed  of  overcoming  his  habitual  apathy,  and  causing  him 
to  enter  with  zest  and  enjoyment  into  the  pleasures  of  his 
age.  Henry  lY.,  who  perceived  with  gratification  the  bene- 
ficial efiect  produced  upon  the  saturnine  nature  of  his  son,  and 
who  was  moreover  touched  by  the  almost  paternal  devotion 
of  the  page,  appointed  him  to  the  household  of  the  Dauphin, 
and  augmented  his  income  to  twelve  hundred  crowns ;  and 
thenceforward  he  became  at  once  the  companion,  the  coun- 
sellor, and  the  Favourite  of  the  young  Louis ;  and  at  the 
desire  of  the  prince^  he  was  created  Matire  des  Oiseaux  du 
Cabinet  (Master  of  the  Royal  Aviary). 

Time  passed  on.  The  great  Henry  was  suddenly  struck 
down  by  the  knife  of  Bavaillac — ^the  Dauphin  succeeded  to 
the  throne  of  his  murdered  father — the  Regency  tottered 
under  the  machinations  of  the  great  nobles  and  the  intrigues 
and  rapacity  of  the  Italian  favourites  of  the  queen-mother. 
Cabals  and  conspiracies  kept  the  nation  in  one  perpetual  state 
of  anxiety  and  unrest ;  but  the  influence  of  De  Luynes  con- 
tinued undiminished ;  and  neither  Marie  de'  Medici  nor  her 
ministers  apprehended  any  danger  from  an  association  that 
was  fated  to  produce  the  most  serious  consequences,  while  the 
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princes  of  the  blood  were  equally  disiuclined  to  disturb  the 
amusements  by  which  the  young  monarch  was  so  entirely 
absorbed  as  to  pay  little  attention  to  the  important  events 
which  succeeded  each  other  about  him. 

As  he  grew  older,  Louis  became  still  more  attached  to  his 
Favourite.  His  discontented  spirit  made  him  irritable  under 
every  dis^pointment^  and  vindictive  towards  fliose  by  whom 
his  wishes  were  opposed.  He  detested  alike  explanation  and 
remonstrance,  and  from  De  Luynes  he  never  encountered 
either  the  one  or  the  other.  Under  the  remonstrances  of 
his  mother  he  became  sullen ;  to  the  arrogant  assumption  of 
the  princes  and  the  Marshal  d'Ancre  he  opposed  an  apathetic 
silence,  which  caused  them  to  believe  that  it  was  unfelt ;  and 
it  was  only  to  De  Luynes  that  he  poured  forth  all  his  indig- 
nation, that  he  complained  with  bitterness  of  the  iron  rule  of 
Marie,  the  insolence  of  his  nobles,  and  the  ostentatious  pro- 
fusion of  the  Italian ;  contrasting  the  first  with  his  own 
helplessness,  the  second  with  the  insignificance  to  which  he 
was  condemned,  and  the  last  to  the  almost  penury  to  which 
he  was  compelled  to  submit. 

No  prince  had  ever  a  more  attentive  or  a  more  interested 
auditor.  The  enemies  of  the  young  Louis  were  also  those 
of  his  Favourite ;  and  the  eldest  son  of  the  old  captain  of  the 
archer-guard  being  equally  vain  and  ambitious,  was  conse- 
quently inimical  to  all  who  occupied  the  high  places  to  which 
he  himself  aspired.  Moreover,  the  poverty  and  powerlessness  of 
the  young  monarch  necessarily  involved  those  of  his  follower; 
and  thus  both  by  inclination  and  by  interest  De  Luynes  was 
bound  to  share  the  antipathies  of  his  master. 

Like  all  favourites,  moreover,  he  soon  made  a  host  of 
personal  adversaries ;  while,  as  these  were  (ar  from  suspecting 
the  height  to  which  he  was  xdtimately  destined  to  attain, 
they  took  little  pains  to  dissemble  their  dislike  and  contempt 
of  the  new  minion;  and  thus,  ere  long,  De  Luynes  had 
amassed  a  weighty  load  of  hatred  in  his  heart.  To  him  it 
appeared  that  all  the  great  dignitaries  of  the  kingdom, 
although  born  to  the  rank  they  held,  were  engrossing  honours 
which,  possessed  as  he  was  of  the  favour  of  the  sovereigii. 
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■bonld  have  been  conferred  on  himself;  but  the  especial 
antipathy  of  the  arrogant  adventurer  was  directed  against  the 
queen,  the  Mardial  d'Ancre,  and  the  President  Jeannin.  To 
account  for  his  bitter  feeling  towards  Marie  de'  Medici,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  state  that,  blinded  by  his  ambition,  he  had 
dared  to  display  for  the  haughty  princess  a  passion  which  was 
coldly  and  disdainfully  repulsed,  and  that  he  had  vowed  to 
avenge  the  overthrow  of  his  hopes. 

His  hatred  of  Concini  is  as  easily  explained,  it  being 
merely  the  jealousy  of  a  rival  favourite.  As  we  have 
already  observed,  the  Italian  was  to  the  mother  of  the  king 
precisely  what  De  Luynes  was  to  the  king  himself;  and  as 
Marie  possessed  more  power  than  her  son,  so  also  was  her 
foUower  more  richly  recompensed.  The  President  Jeannin 
was,  likewise,  especially  distasteful  to  De  Luynes,  as  he  made 
no  secret  of  his  dissatisfaction  at  the  frivolous  existence  of 
the  young  sovereign,  and  his  desire  that  he  should  exchange 
the  boyish  diversions  to  which  he  was  addicted  for  pursuits 
more  worthy  of  his  high  station ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he 
exhibited  towards  the  Favourite  an  undisguised  disdain,  which 
excited  all  the  worst  passions  of  its  object. 

Thus,  insignificant  as  he  appeared  to  those  who  were 
basking  in  favour,  and  who  esteemed  themselves  too  highly  to 
waste  one  thought  upon  the  obsequious  dependent  of  a  youth- 
ful and  wayward  sovereign,  who  suffered  himself  to  be  guided 
by  those  about  him  as  though  reckless  of  the  result  of  their 
conflicting  ambitions,  it  will  be  readily  understood  that  De 
Luynes  was  laying  up  a  store  of  antipathies,  which  required 
only  time  and  opportunity  to  develop  themselves,  and 
ultimately  bear  the  most  bitter  fruits;  and  already  did 
the  active  Favourite  begin  to  enjoy  a  foretaste  of  the  coming 
harvest.  £ver  earnest  for  right,  Louis  XIII.  never  exhibited 
any  personal  energy  to  secure  it,  and  consequently  could 
effect  nothing  of  himself;  readily  prejudiced,  alike  by  his 
own  caprices  and  by  the  representations  of  others,  his  very 
anxiety  to  act  as  became  a  monarch  rendered  him  vulnerable 
to  the  intrigues  of  those  whose  interests  tended  to  mislead 
his  judgment;  and  as  De  Luynes,  while  sharing  his  super- 
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stitions  acts  of  overstraiDed  devotioD,  or  amnsing  bis  idleness 
with  the  futilities  of  Cdconry  and  other  even  less  dignified 
sports,  did  not  fail  occasionally  and  cautiously  to  allude  to 
more  serious  subjects^  the  boy-king  listened  eagerly  to  the 
recitals  and  opinions  of  his  chosen  friend^  and  finished  by 
adopting  all  his  views. 

This  fact  soon  became  so  obvious  to  Concini,  that  the  wily 
Italian,  who  dreaded  lest  the  day  might  not  be  far  distant 
when  the  son  of  Marie  de'  Medici  would  shake  off  the  yoke 
of  her  juoW-regency  and  assert  his  own  prerogative,  resolved 
to  secure  the  good  oflBces  of  De  Luynes,  and  for  this  purpose 
he  induced  M.  de  Cond^  to  restore  to  the  king  the  govern- 
ment of  Amboise;  representing  to  the  prince  the  slight 
importance  of  such  a  possession  to  a  person  of  his  rank,  and 
the^  conviction  which  its  voluntary  surrender  must  impress 
upon  the  ministers  of  his  desire  to  strengthen  the  royal  cause. 
Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  at  the  period  of  which 
we  write,  such  a  surrender  could  for  a  moment  be  brought 
about  gratuitously;  and  thus,  when  the  first  prince  of  the  blood 
was  at  length  induced  to  yield  to  the  representations  of  his 
insidious  adviser,  the  terms  of  the  bargain  were  fuUy  under- 
stood on  both  sides;  but  even  when  he  had  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  consent  of  M.  de  Cond£  himself  to  the 
arrangement,  Concini  had  still  to  overcome  the  scruples  of 
the  queen-mother,  to  whom  he  hastened  to  suggest  that 
the  vacated  government  should  be  bestowed  upon  Charles  de 
Luynes. 

As  he  anticipated,  Marie  de'  Medici  was  startled  by  so 
extraordinary  a  proposition.  De  Luynes  was  a  mere  hanger- 
on  of  the  court,  the  companion  of  the  boyish  pleasures  of 
her  son,  and  without  one  claim  to  honour  or  advancement. 
But  these  very  arguments  strengthened  the  position  of  the 
Marshal.  The  poverty  of  the  king's  Favourite  secured,  as  he 
averred,  his  fidelity  to  those  who  mjght  lay  the  foundations 
of  his  fortune ;  and  if,  as  the  astute  Italian  moreover  cleverly 
remarked,  De  Luynes  was  in  truth  merely  the  playmate  of 
the  monarch,  he  possessed  at  least  the  merit  of  engrossing  his 
thonghtsi,  and  of  thus  rendering  him  less  desirous  to  control 
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or  criticise  the  measures  of  others.  Marie  yielded  to  this 
argument;  she  had  begua  to  love  power  for  its  own  sake; 
and  she  could  not  disguise  from  herself  that  her  future 
tenure  of  authority  must  depend  solely  upon  the  will  of  the 
young  sovereign.  In  order,  therefore,  to  secure  to  herself 
the  good  offices  of  one  so  influential  with  his  royal  master  as 
De  Luynes,  she  consented  to  follow  the  advice  of  Concini, 
who  forthwith,  in  her  name,  remunerated  M.  de  Cond^,  for 
bis  secession,  by  upwards  of  a  hundred  thousand  crowns,  and 
the  grandson  of  Ouillaume  Segur,  canon  of  Marseilles,  became 
governor  of  the  city  and  fortress  of  Amboise. 

The  rise  of  Charles  de  Luynes,  therefore,  from  poverty 
and  obscurity  to  an  assured  position  at  court  was  singularly 
rapid.  In  a  few  years,  dating  from  his  first  appointment,  he 
became  Captain  of  the  Louvre,  June,  1615 ;  Counsellor  of 
State,  November,  1615 ;  Captain  of  the  Band  of  Gentlemen 
in  Ordinary,  December,  1615 ;  Grand  Falconer  of  France, 
October,  1616,  an  office  which  he  purchased  from  the  heirs 
of  Andr£  de  la  Ch&staigneraie ;  and  Master  of  the  Royal  I 

Aviary,  March,  1617.     He  had  apartments  in  the  Louvre.  | 

His  influence  became  so  great,  that  it  cast  a  dark  shadow 
across  the  path  of  the  queen-mother's  favourite  Concini,  and 
scared  the  confident  Italian  at  the  summit  of  his  fortunes. 
With  the  bribe  of  the  governorship  of  Amboise  he  had  hoped 
to  have  got  rid  of  the  presence  of  his  rival,  but  De  Luynes 
refused  to  quit  the  court  for  the  seat  of  his  government ; 
and  Sauveterre,  first  valet  of  the  king's  chamber,  fore- 
shadowed the  disgrace  with  which  his  friend  was  menaced, 
in  remarking  to  the  queen-mother  in  the  presence  of  Concini ; 
''You  have  then,  madam,  another  favourite  wherewith  to  i 

provide  the  king,  your  son,  of  whom  you  would  be  more  sure 
than  of  De  Luynes ;  for  that  he  must  have  one,  you  well 
know;  and  should  you  by  chance  choose  one  more  enter- 
prising and  of  loftier  rank,  you  perhaps  might  repent  of 
getting  rid  of  the  present  favourite.''  Following  this  counsel, 
therefore,  De  Luynes  was  sufiered  to  enjoy  the  royal  presence 
unmolested,  but  he  laboured,  nevertheless,  long  and  unre- 
mittingly to  undermine  the  power  of  Concini.     How  the 
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destruction  of  the  queen's  Italian  favourite  was  at  length 
brought  about  by  De  Luynes^  we  have  already  shown  in  our 
narrative  of  the  career  of  Eleonora  Galigai  and  her  husband, 
Concino  Concini. 

It  was  only  a  change  of  masters  for  the  young  Louis,  and 
it  left  hisGrand  Falconer  to  reign  in  his  rival's  stead.  ''Never," 
says  Voltaire^  ''  did  favourite  farther  exert  a  predominating 
influence  over  a  weak  and  irresolute  mind ;  he  obtained  all 
he  wished,  or,  to  speak  with  more  exactness,  he  accorded 
everything  he  desired."  Ignorant  as  he  was  of  all  that  con- 
cerned affairs  of  State,  he  hesitated  not,  however,  to  take 
the  government  upon  himself  single-handed.  Immediately 
after  Concini's  murder,  he  gave  proofe  alike  of  his  jealousy 
and  his  avidity.  Desirous  above  all  things  to  withdraw  the 
king  from  the  control  of  his  mother,  he  retained  her  for  fifteen 
days  prisoner  in  her  own  apartments,  prevented  her  from  all 
communication  with  her  son,  save  in  writing,  and  caused  her 
to  be  exiled  to  Blois.  He  next  disembarrassed  himself  of 
one  of  her  creatures  named  Travail,  a  priest  initiated  in  all 
her  secrets,  in  making  him,  under  a  false  accusation,  appear 
before  the  Parliament,  by  which  he  was  condemned  to  be 
broken  on  the  wheel.  The  same  tribunal  rendered  him  a 
more  signal  service.  It  cited  the  Marchioness  d'Ancre  to 
answer  for  heavier  crimes,  and,  through  the  pressing  solici- 
tations of  the  all-powerful  Favourite,  condemned  her  to  the 
scaffold,  and  the  reversion  of  her  enormous  treasures  to  the 
crown.  Notwithstanding  this  latter  clause,  De  Luynes  easily 
succeeded  in  constituting  himself  her  heir ;  but  it  was  not 
without  difficulty  that  he  managed  to  appropriate  the  prin* 
dpal  portion  of  the  coveted  wealth  of  his  victims.  Du  Vair, 
with  a  firmness  for  which  the  favourite  was  not  prepared^ 
reftised  for  a  considerable  time  to  indorse  the  letters  of  con- 
signment which  had  been  granted  by  the  king  to  that  effect ; 
declaring  that  as  the  property  of  Concini  and  his  family  had 
been  confiscated  to  the  crown,  it  could  not  be  otherwise  dis- 
posed of.  This  difficulty,  however,  was  surmounted  after  the 
fashion  of  the  period,  and  the  signature  of  the  scmpulons 
minister  was  purchased  by  the  rich  bishopric  of  Lisieux ; 
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after  which  De  Luynes  of  himself  negatived  the  destruction 
of  the  magnificent  hotel  of  the  ill-fated  Marshal^  to  which 
he  transferred  his  own  establishment^  and  then  proceeded  to 
enforce  his  claims  upon  the  funded  property  in  Borne.  His 
pretension  was^  however^  opposed  by  the  Pope^  who  declared 
that  all  moneys  confiscated  within  the  Roman  States  must 
necessarily  revert  to  himself;  and  Louis  XIII.^  after  having 
in  vain  endeavoured  to  induce  the  Sovereign-Pontiff  to  rescind 
this  declaration^  found  himself  ultimately  compelled  to  make 
a  donation  of  the  five  hundred  thousand  francs,  claimed  by 
his  Favourite,  to  the  cathedral  of  St.  Peter.* 

The  Orand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  in  his  turn,  refused  to 
recognise  the  right  of  De  Luynes  to  the  funds  which  had 
been  intrusted  to  him  by  the  Marshal  d'Ancre,  but  from  a 
higher  and  a  holier  motive ;  as  the  young  Count  de  la  P^na 
was  no  sooner  set  at  liberty,  with  an  injunction  immediately 
to  leave  France,  than  he  received  him  with  all  the  sympathy 
due  to  his  unmerited  misfortunes,  and  put  him  in  possession 
of  this  remnant  of  his  inheritance.  ThenceForward  the  son 
of  Concini  remained  in  Italy  until  the  year  1631,  when  he 
fell  a  victim  to  the  plague. 

The  king  and  queen  lefl  Paris  immediately  after  the  queen- 
mother,  and  remained  a  fortnight  atVincennes ;  after  which  the 
king  returned  to  the  Louvre ;  where,  instead  of  endeavouring, 
according  to  the  sage  advice  of  his  ministers,  to  render  the 
absence  of  his  mother  unfelt  by  the  adoption  of  measures 
calculated  to  prove  that  he  was  equal  to  the  responsibility 
he  had  been  so  eager  to  assume,  Louis  soon  returned  to  the 
puerile  amusements  he  had  latterly  affected  to  despise,  and 
spent  the  day  in  colouring  prints,  beating  a  drum,  blowing  a 
bugle,  or  making  jets  (Peau  with  quills.  On  one  occasion, 
when  Bassompierre  was  complimenting  him  upon  the  facility 
with  which  he  acquired  everything  that  he  desired  to  learn, 
he  replied,  with  great  complacency,  "  I  must  begin  again 
with  my  hunting-horn,  which  I  blow  very  well ;  and  I  will 
practise  for  a  whole  day." 

''Be  careful,  sire,"  was  the  reply  of  the  courtier;  "I 

•  Sumondi,  yoL  xxii.;  Le  Yasaor,  yoL  L 
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would  not  adyise  your  migesty  to  indulge  too  much  in  such 
a  diversion,  as  it  is  injurious  to  the  chest ;  and  I  have  even 
heard  it  asserted  that  the  kte  King  Charles  IX.  burst  a 
bloodvessel  on  the  lungs  firom  his  abuse  of  that  instrument, 
an  accident  which  terminated  his  life/' 

''  You  are  wrong,  sir,''  said  Louis,  with  one  of  his  cold, 
saturnine  looks;  ''it  was  his  quarrel  with  Catherine  de' 
Medici  which  caused  his  death.  If  he  had  not  followed  the 
excellent  advice  of  the  Marechal  de  Retz,  and  resided  with  her 
at  Monceaux,  he  would  not  have  died  so  young/'* 

Bassompierre  was  silenced;  and  thenceforward  resolved 
never  again  to  mention  the  name  of  the  queen-mother  in  the 
presence  of  his  royal  master. 

In  order  to  enlist  the  popular  opinion  in  his  favour,  De 
Luynes  had  induced  the  king  to  recall  the  old  ministers  to 
power ;  and  the  people,  still  remembering  the  wisdom  which 
they  had  displayed  during  their  administration,  welcomed 
with  joy  the  reappearances  of  Sillery,  Villeroy,  and  Jeannin 
in  council ;  but  although  the  favourite  ostensibly  recognised 
their  privileges,  he  was  far  firom  pretending  to  permit  their 
interference  with  his  own  interests;  and  so  thoroughly  did 
he  enslave  the  mind  of  the  young  king,  that  while  Louis, 
like  a  schoolboy  who  had  played  truant,  and  who,  resolved 
to  enjoy  his  new-found  liberty  to  the  uttermost,  was  con- 
stantly changing  his  place  of  abode,  and  visiting  in  turn 
St.  Germain,  Fontainebleau,  Villers-Cotterets,  and  Monceaux, 
without  one  thought  save  the  mere  amusement  of  the  hour,  De 
Luynes  was  multiplying  his  precautions  to  prevent  a  recon- 
ciliation between  the  mother  and  son — an  event  which  must, 
as  he  believed,  whenever  it  should  occur,  prove  the  ruin  of 
his  own  fortunes.  For  this  purpose,  so  soon  as  he  saw  a 
cloud  upon  the  brow  of  the  royal  stripling,  he  hastened  to 
devise  for  him  some  new  and  exciting  pursuit,  which  might 
tend  to  deaden  his  remorse  for  the  past,  and  to  render  him 
more  conscious  of  the  value  of  that  moral  emancipation 
which  he  had  purchased  at  so  fearful  a  price ;  but  ere  long 
even  this  subtle  policy  failed  to  dissipate  the  apprehensions 
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of  the  Favourite.  Like  all  persons  who  occupy  a  false  posi- 
tion, of  which  they  fully  appreciate  the  uncertain  tenure,  he 
became  suspicious  of  all  around  him,  and  would  not  allow 
any  individual,  whatever  might  be  his  rank,  to  approach  the 
king  without  his  knowledge,  nor  to  attempt  to  converse  with 
him  in  private.  Thus,  therefore,  while  Louis  fondly  believed 
that  he  had  indeed  become  a  monarch  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
name,  he  was  in  reality  more  enslaved  than  ever. 

De  Luynes  having  thus  obtained  the  most  absolute  power, 
not  only  over  the  king  personally,  but  also  over  all  State 
affairs — ^being  anxious  to  strengthen  his  position  yet  more 
by  a  great  alliance,  after  having  for  a  time  contemplated  a 
union  with  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  de  Venddme,  xdtimately 
entered  into  a  negotiation  for  the  hand  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Montbazon,*  daughter  of  Hercule  de  Bohan,  Duke  de  Mont- 
bazon.  This  negotiation  proved  successful;  and  through  her 
means  be  became  closely  connected  with  the  most  ancient 
and  powerful  £Ekmilies  in  the  kingdom.  The  marriage  took 
place  on  the  13th  of  September,  1617,  and  the  bride  was 
admitted  to  the  honours  of  the  tabouret ;  while,  in  order  to 
render  him  more  acceptable  to  the  haughty  houses  into 
which  the  favour  of  his  sovereign  had  thus  afforded  him 
ingress,  the  exulting  favourite  was  elevated  to  a  duchy- 
peerage,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  Parliament. 

Thus  rapidly  enriched  and  ennobled,  De  Luynes  next 
caused  himself  to  be  appointed  Lieutenant  of  the  Eling  in 
Normandy ;  and  this  was  no  sooner  done  than  he  entered 
into  a  negotiation  for  one  of  the  principal  governments  in 
the  kingdom.  Carried  away  by  the  full  tide  of  fortune,  he 
appeared  suddenly  to  have  forgotten  that  one  of  the  most 
cogent  reasons  which  he  had  so  lately  given  for  the  necessity 
of  sacrificing  the  Marshal  d'Ancre  and  his  wife  was  the 
enormous  wealth  of  which  they  had  possessed  themselves  at 
the  expense  of  the  State.     His  ambition,  as  well  as  his 

*  After  the  death  of  the  Constahle  de  Luynes,  she  married  Claude  de 
Lomune,  Duke  de  Chevreuse,  and  became  celebrated  towards  the  dose  of  the 
ratgn  of  Louis  XIII.,  and  during  the  minority  of  his  successor,  for  her  wit, 
her  beauty,  her  romantic  adventures^  and  her  political  intrigues.  She  died  at 
a  very  advanced  age  in  1679. 
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avarice^  became  insatiable ;  and  not  contented  with  puahing 
bis  own  fortunes  to  a  height  never  before  attained  bv  a  mere 
petty  noble,  he  procured  great  advantages  for  his  brothers, 
and  lodged  them  in  his  apartments  in  the  Louvre.  But 
while  Louis  remained  unconscious  or  careless  of  the  new 
bondage  into  which  he  had  thus  fallen,  the  courtiers  and  the 
people  were  less  blind  and  less  forbearing.  With  that  reck- 
less light-heartedness  which  has  enabled  the  French  in  all 
ages  to  find  cause  for  mirth  even  in  their  misfortunes,  some 
wag,  less  scrupulous  than  inventive,  on  one  occasion,  under 
cover  of  the  darkness,  affixed  a  painting  above  the  door 
leading  to  the  rooms  occupied  by  the  brothers,  which  repre- 
sented the  adoration  of  the  Magi,  beneath  which  was  printed 
in  bold  letters,  *'  At  the  sign  of  the  Three  Kings,"  a  practical 
jest  which  afforded  great  amusement  to  the  court. 

Another  and  similar  joke  current  at  the  time  was  the 
following : — The  Duke  de  Bouillon,  chief  of  the  malcontents 
who  had  taken  up  arms  on  seeing  that  the  successor  of 
Concini  governed  in  his  master's  name  with  the  same  des- 
potism which  had  rendered  the  former  favourite  so  odious^ 
said  openly  on  all  occasions  that  "  the  court  was  the  same 
wine-shop  as  ever;  they  had  only  changed  the  brand  of 
their  cork.'' 

It  must,  however,  be  conceded  that  De  Luynes,  a  man  of 
subtle  and  far-sighted  intelligence,  having  succeeded  in 
becoming  the  depositary  of  the  entire  power  of  the  sovereign^ 
announced  the  fact  *  by  inaugurating  an  administration  wise 
and  firm  enough  to  reduce  to  silence  the  most  determined 
of  his  antagonists.  In  1619  he  obtained  the  liberty  of 
Henry,  Prince  of  Coud^  who  had  been  arrested  by  order 
of  Marie  de'  Medici.  By  such  stroke  of  policy  he  sepa- 
rated the  cause  of  the  princes  of  the  blood  from  that  of  the 
Protestants,  which  rendered  the  latter  more  easily  reducible 
to  submission,  and  prevented  them  from  putting  in  execution 
the  plan  which  they  had  formed,  since  the  death  of  Henry  lY.^ 
of  making  France  a  federative  republic,  on  the  model  of  the 
German  empire  as  it  then  existed.  But  the  intrigues  which 
De   Luynes   made   use   of  to  widen  the  breach  between 
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Louis  XIII.  aud  his  mother^  together  with  his  illimitable 
ambition  and  rapacity^  sooti  alienated  from  him  the  respect 
of  all  Frenchmen.  Notwithstanding  his  anxiety  to  secure 
the  confidence  and  goodwill  of  the  favoarite,  Richelieu  had 
been  one  of  the  first  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  hatred  con- 
ceived against  those  who  under  any  pretext  adhered  to  the 
interests  of  the  queen-mother.  It  is  true  that  on  leaving 
Paris  he  had  pledged  himself  to  watch  all  her  proceedings, 
and  immediately  to  report  every  equivocal  circumstance 
which  might  fall  under  his  observation.  But  his  antece* 
dents  were  notorious ;  he  had  obtained  the  favour  of  Marie 
de^  Medici  through  the  influence  of  the  Marshal  d'Ancre^ 
and  no  faith  was  placed  in  his  promise.  De  Luynes  and 
his  colleagues  were  alike  distrustful  of  his  sincerity;  and 
only  a  few  weeks  after  his  arrival  at  Blois,  an  order  reached 
him  by  which  he  was  directed  to  retire  forthwith  to  his 
priory  at  Coussay,  near  Mirabeau,  and  to  remain  there  until 
he  should  receive  further  instructions.  In  vain  did  Marie 
de'  Medici — who,  whatever  might  be  her  misgivings  of  his 
good  faith,  was  nevertheless  acutely  conscious  of  the  value  of 
Richelieu's  adhesion — entreat  of  the  king  to  permit  his  return 
to  Blois;  her  request  was  denied,  and  the  bishop  had  no 
alternative  save  obedience ;  nor  was  it  long  ere  De  Luynes 
induced  Louis  to  banish  him  to  Avignon. 

Anxious  to  destroy  any  latent  hope  in  which  she  might 
still  indulge  of  a  return  to  power,  De  Luynes  resolved  to 
effect  the  ruin  of  all  who  had  evinced  any  anxiety  in  her 
restoration ;  and  there  was  suddenly  given  to  the  council  a 
commission  "  to  bring  to  trial  the  authors  of  the  cabals  and 
factions,  having  for  their  object  the  recall  of  the  queen- 
mother,  the  deliverance  of  the  Prince  of  Cond£,  and  the 
overthrow  of  the  State.''  The  first  victims  of  this  sweeping 
accusation  were  the  Baron  de  Persan,  the  brother-in-law  of 
Vitry,  and  De  Bonrnonville,  his  brother,  together  with  the 
brothers  Siti,  of  Florence,  and  Durand,  the  composer  of  the 
king's  ballets.  The  result  of  the  trial  proved  the  virulence 
of  the  prosecutors,  but  at  the  same  time  revealed  their  actual 
weakness,  as  they  feared  to  execute  the  sentence  pronounced 
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against  tbe  principal  ofieodera,  and  were  compelled  to  satiate 
their  Tengeance  upon  the  more  insignificant  and  less  guilty 
of  tbe  accused  parties. 

M.  de  Persan  was  simply  ezfled  from  the  court;  Boumon- 
yille  wss  condemned  to  deaths  but  not  executed.  The  diree 
pamphleteers  (for  sudi  were  in  reality  the  Siti  and  Marie 
Durand)^  whose  only  crime  appears  to  hare  been  that  they 
had  written  a  diatribe  against  De  Luynes,  did  not,  however, 
escape  so  easily,  as  the  two  former  were  broken  on  the 
wheel  and  burned  in  the  Place  de  Grftre,  while  the  third 
was  hanged. 

Such  a  wholesale  eiecution,  upon  so  slight  a  pretext, 
aroused  the  indignation  of  the  dtiiens,  and  exrited  the 
murmurs  of  the  people,  who  could  not  brook  that  the  person 
of  an  ennobled  adTcnturer  should  thus  be  hdd  sacred,  while 
the  widow  of  Henfy  the  Great  was  exposed  to  the  insults  of 
emy  time-senring  courtier.  Nor  were  the  nobles  less  dis- 
gusted by  sudi  an  eridence  of  heartless  Tanity  and  measure- 
less pretensicm.  The  Dukes  of  Rohan  and  Montbazon, 
despite  their  Cunily  connexion  with  the  arrogant  favourite, 
had  already  openly  endeaTOured  to  eflect  a  reconciliation 
between  Louis  and  the  queen^mother;  and  the  odier  dis- 
allrcted  princes  no  sooner  witnessed  the  effect  produced 
upon  the  populace  by  the  cmd  tyranny  of  De  Luynes^ 
than  they  reM^Tcd  to  profit  by  tins  manificstation,  and  to 
hwe  no  time  in  attempting  the  ddireiance  of  the  royal 
prisooer. 

IcsUnt  measures  were  taken  to  this  effect;  and  mean- 
while, the  favourite,  lulled  into  £dse  security,  was  wholly 
uncDQscioQS  of  this  new  ooiii^iracy>  beHeying  that  by  his 
late  deed  of  blood  he  had  awed  all  his  adrersaries  into 
submission. 

The  queen-mother  escaped  in  the  night  by  a  ladder  from 
the  wiodow  of  her  doset,  attended  only  by  the  Count  de 
Brienne«  her  equenry,  a  single  waiting-woman,  who  carried 
her  ca^sket  of  jewds,  and  two  other  indiriduals  of  her  house- 
hold«  It  was  not,  however,  without  considerable  diflSculty 
that  she  aoctHnpIished  this  portion  of  her  undertaking,  as 
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at  tlie  last  moment  it  was  discovered  that^  from  her  great 
bolk^  the  casement  would  scarcely  admit  the  passage  of  her 
person.  Despair^  nevertheless^  made  her  desperate;  and 
after  several  painful  efforts^  she  succeeded  in  forcing  herself 
through  the  aperture ;  but  her  nerves  were  so  much  shaken 
by  this  imlucky  circumstance  that^  when  she  had  reached 
the  platform^  whence  a  second  ladder  was  to  conduct  her  to 
the  ditch  of  the  fortress,  she  declared  her  utter  inability  to 
descend  it,  and  she  was  ultimately  wrapped  in  a  thick  cloak, 
and  cautiously  lowered  down  by  the  joint  exertions  of  her 
attendants.  The  Count  de  Brienne  and  M.  du  Flassis  then 
supported  her  to  the  carriage  which  was  waiting  at  the  draw- 
bridge ;  and  thus  Marie  de'  Medici  found  herself  a  fugitive 
in  her  own  kingdom,  surrounded  by  half  a  dozen  individuals, 
possessed  of  no  other  resources  than  her  jewels.  They  pro- 
ceeded to  Mont-Richard  by  the  light  of  torches,  and  were 
there  joined  by  lyEpemon  and  the  Archbishop  of  Toulouse, 
under  whose  escort  she  reached  AngouISme. 

When  the  news  of  the  queen's  escape  reached  the  court, 
De  Luynes,  who  was  obliged,  in  conformity  with  the  king's 
wish,  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  her,  offered,  as  the  basis 
of  his  negotiation,  that  Marie  de'  Medici  should  abandon 
the  Duke  d'Epemon,  and  that  he  should  be  made  an  example 
of.  It  was  at  this  period  that  Richelieu  first  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  his  power  by  his  efforts  to  conciliate  the  king  and 
•  the  queen-mother,  and  an  interview,  which  took  place  at 
the  Ch&teau  de  Courci^res,  in  Touraine,  was  the  result  of 
his  ceaseless  endeavours. 

On  his  return  to  Paris  after  his  interview  with  the  queen- 
mother,  Louis  bestowed  the  government  of  Picardy  upon 
De  Luynes,  who  resigned  that  of  the  Isle  of  France,  which 
he  had  previously  held,  to  the  Duke  de  Montbazon,  his 
father-in-law.  llie  two  brothers  of  the  favourite  were 
created  marshals  of  France;  Brant&,  by  the  title  of  Duke 
de  Piney-Luxemboui^ — the  heiress  of  that  princely  house 
having,  by  command  of  the  king,  bestowed  her  hand  upon  him, 
to  the  disgust  of  all  the  great  nobles,  who  considered  this 
ill-assorted  alliance  as  an  insult  to  themselves  and  to  their 
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order — while  Cadenet^  in  order  that  he  might  in  his  turn 
be  enabled  to  aspire  to  the  promised  union  with  the  widowed 
Princess  of  Orange,  was  created  Duke  de  Chaulnes.  The 
latter  marriage  was  not,  however,  destined  to  be  aocomplished, 
Eleonora  de  Bourbon  rejecting  with  disdain  a  proposition 
by  which  she  felt  herself  dishonoured ;  nor  can  any  doubt 
exist  that  her  resistance  was  tacitly  encouraged  by  Cond^ 
who,  once  more  free,  could  have  little  inclination  to  ally 
himself  so  closely  with  a  family  of  adventurers,  whose  ante- 
cedents were  at  once  obscure  and  equivocal.  This  morti- 
fication was,  however,  lessened  to  the  discomfited  favourite 
by  the  servility  of  the  Archduke  Albert,  the  sovereign  of  the 
Low  Countries,  who,  being  anxious  to  secure  the  support 
of  the  French  king,  ofiered  to  De  Luynes  an  heiress  of  the 
ancient  fiunily  of  Piquigni  in  Picardy,  who  had  been  brought 
up  at  the  court  of  Brussels  as  a  bride  for  his  younger 
brother.  Despairing,  despite  all  his  arrogance,  of  effecting 
the  marriage  of  Cadenet  with  a  princess  of  the  blood,  the 
favourite  gladly  accepted  the  proffered  alliance ;  and  M.  de 
Chaulnes  was  appointed  Lieutenant-Oeneral  in  Picardy,  of 
which  province  De  Luynes  was  the  governor,  and  where  he 
possessed  numerous  fine  estates. 

As  no  chevalier  of  the  order  of  the  Holy  Ghost  had  been 
created  since  the  death  of  Henry  IV.,  their  number  had  so 
much  decreased,  that  only  twenty-eight  remained ;  and  De 
Luynes,  aware  that  himself  and  his  brothers  would  necessarily 
be  included  in  the  next  promotion,  urged  Louis  XIII.  to 
commence  the  year  (1620)  by  conferring  so  coveted  an 
honour  upon  the  principal  nobles  of  the  kingdom.  The  sug- 
gestion was  favourably  received,  and  so  profusely  adopted, 
that  no  less  than  fifty-five  individuals  were  placed  upon  the 
list,  at  the  head  of  which  stood  the  name  of  the  Duke 
d^Anjou.  But  although  some  of  the  proudest  titles  in 
France  figured  in  this  creation,  it  included  several  of  minor 
rank,  who  would  have  been  considered  ineligible  during  the 
preceding  reigns ;  a  fact  which  was  attributed  to  the  policy 
of  the  favourite,  who  was  anxious  to  render  so  signal  a  dis- 
tinction less  invidious  in  his  own  case  and  that  of  his  relations; 
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while  others  were  omitted,  whose  indignation  at  this  slight 
increased  the  ranks  of  the  malcontents. 

Marie  de^  Medici  was  additionally  irritated  that  these 
honours  should  have  been  conceded  without  her  participation ; 
for  she  immediately  perceived  that  the  intention  of  the 
fiivourite  had  been  to  resarfe  to  himself  the  credit  of  obtain- 
ing so  signal  a  distinction  for  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
upon  whom  it  was  conferred,  and  to  render  her  own  help- 
lessness more  apparent.  As  such  an  outrage  required, 
however,  some  palliation,  and  De  Luynes,  moreover,  being 
anxious  not  to  drive  the  queen-mother  to  extremity,  he  in- 
duced the  king  to  forward  for  her  inspection  the  names  of 
those  who  were  about  to  receive  the  blue  ribbon,  offering  at 
the  same  time  to  include  one  or  two  of  her  personal  ad- 
herents, should  she  desire  it ;  but  when,  on  running  her 
eye  over  the  list,  Marie  perceived  that,  in  addition  to  the 
deliberate  affiront  involved  in  a  delay  which  only  enabled  her 
to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  an  event  of  this  importance  after 
all  the  preliminary  arrangements  were  completed,  it  had 
been  carefully  collated  so  as  to  exclude  all  those  who  had 
espoused  her  own  cause,  and  to  admit  several  who  were 
known  to  be  obnoxious  to  her,  she  coldly  replied  that 
she  had  no  addition  to  make  to  the  orders  of  the  king, 
and  returned  the  document  in  the  same  state  as  she  had 
received  it. 

The  indignation  expressed  by  the  queen-mother  on  this 
occasion  was  skilfully  increased  by  Richelieu,  who  began  to 
apprehend  that  so  long  as  Marie  remained  inactive  in  her 
measures,  he  should  find  no  opportunity  of  furthering  his 
own  fortunes,  while  at  the  same  time  he  was  anxious  to 
revenge  himself  upon  De  Luynes,  who  had  promised  to 
recompense  his  treachery  to  his  royal  mistress  by  a  seat  in 
the  conclave;  and  it  had  been  confided  to  him  that  the 
first  vacant  seat  was  pledged  to  the  Archbishop  of  Toulouse, 
the  son  of  the  Duke  d^Epemon.  In  order,  therefore,  at 
once  to  indulge  his  vengeance,  and  to  render  his  services 
more  than  ever  essential  to  the  favourite,  and  thus  wring 
from  his  fears  what  he  could  not  anticipate  from  his  good 
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order — while  Cadenet,  in  order  that  he  might  in  his  turn 
be  enabled  to  aspire  to  the  promised  union  with  the  widowed 
Princess  of  Orange,  was  created  Duke  de  Chanlnes.  The 
latter  marriage  was  not,  however,  destined  to  be  accomplished^ 
Eleonora  de  Bourbon  rejecting  with  disdain  a  proposition 
by  which  she  felt  herself  dishonoured ;  nor  can  any  doubt 
exist  that  her  resistance  was  tacitly  encouraged  by  Conde, 
who,  once  more  free,  could  have  little  inclination  to  ally 
himself  so  closely  with  a  family  of  adventurers,  whose  ante- 
cedents were  at  once  obscure  and  equivocal.  This  morti- 
fication was,  however,  lessened  to  the  discomfited  favourite 
by  the  servility  of  the  Archduke  Albert,  the  sovereign  of  the 
Low  Countries,  who,  being  anxious  to  secure  the  support 
of  the  French  king,  ofiered  to  De  Luynes  an  heiress  of  the 
ancient  fiunily  of  Piquigni  in  Picardy,  who  had  been  brought 
up  at  the  court  of  Brussels  as  a  bride  for  his  younger 
brother.  Despairing,  despite  all  his  arrogance,  of  effecting 
the  marriage  of  Cadenet  with  a  princess  of  the  blood,  the 
favourite  gladly  accepted  the  proffered  alliance ;  and  M.  de 
Chaulnes  was  appointed  Lieutenant-Oeneral  in  Picardy,  of 
which  province  De  Luynes  was  the  governor,  and  where  he 
possessed  numerous  fine  estates. 

As  no  chevalier  of  the  order  of  the  Holy  Ghost  had  been 
created  siuce  the  death  of  Henry  IV.,  their  number  had  so 
much  decreased,  that  only  tweuty-eight  remained ;  and  De 
Luynes,  aware  that  himself  and  his  brothers  would  necessarily 
be  included  in  the  next  promotion,  urged  Louis  XIII.  to 
commence  the  year  (1620)  by  conferring  so  coveted  an 
honour  upon  the  principal  nobles  of  the  kingdom.  The  sug- 
gestion was  favourably  received,  and  so  profusely  adopted, 
that  no  less  than  fifty-five  individuals  were  placed  upon  the 
list,  at  the  head  of  which  stood  the  name  of  the  Duke 
d'Anjou.  But  although  some  of  the  proudest  titles  in 
France  figured  in  this  creation,  it  included  several  of  minor 
rank,  who  would  have  been  considered  ineligible  during  the 
preceding  reigns ;  a  fact  which  was  attributed  to  the  policy 
of  the  favourite,  who  was  anxious  to  render  so  signal  a  dis- 
tinction less  invidious  in  his  own  case  and  that  of  his  relations; 
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while  others  were  omitted^  whose  iBdignation  at  this  slight 
increased  the  ranks  of  the  malcontents. 

Marie  de^  Medici  was  additionally  irritated  that  these 
honours  should  have  been  conceded  without  her  participation ; 
for  she  immediately  perceived  that  the  intention  of  the 
fiLvourite  had  been  to  resar?e  to  himself  the  credit  of  obtain- 
ing so  signal  a  distinction  for  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
upon  whom  it  was  conferred,  and  to  render  her  own  help- 
lessness more  apparent.  As  such  an  outrage  required, 
however,  some  palliation,  and  De  Luynes,  moreover,  being 
anxious  not  to  drive  the  queen-mother  to  extremity,  he  in- 
duced the  king  to  forward  for  her  inspection  the  names  of 
those  who  were  about  to  receive  the  blue  ribbon,  offering  at 
the  same  time  to  include  one  or  two  of  her  personal  ad- 
herents, should  she  desire  it;  but  when,  on  running  her 
eye  over  the  list,  Marie  perceived  that,  in  addition  to  the 
deliberate  affront  involved  in  a  delay  which  only  enabled  her 
to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  an  event  of  this  importance  after 
all  the  preliminary  arrangements  were  completed,  it  had 
been  carefully  collated  so  as  to  exclude  all  those  who  had 
espoused  her  own  cause,  and  to  admit  several  who  were 
known  to  be  obnoxious  to  her,  she  coldly  replied  that 
she  had  no  addition  to  make  to  the  orders  of  the  king, 
and  returned  the  document  in  the  same  state  as  she  had 
received  it. 

The  indignation  expressed  by  the  queen-mother  on  this 
occasion  was  skilfully  increased  by  Richelieu,  who  began  to 
apprehend  that  so  long  as  Marie  remained  inactive  in  her 
measures,  he  should  find  no  opportunity  of  furthering  his 
own  fortunes,  while  at  the  same  time  he  was  anxious  to 
revenge  himself  upon  De  Luynes,  who  had  promised  to 
recompense  his  treachery  to  his  royal  mistress  by  a  seat  in 
the  conclave;  and  it  had  been  confided  to  him  that  the 
first  vacant  seat  was  pledged  to  the  Archbishop  of  Toulouse, 
the  son  of  the  Duke  d'Epemon.  In  order,  therefore,  at 
once  to  indulge  his  vengeance,  and  to  render  his  services 
more  than  ever  essential  to  the  favourite,  and  thus  wring 
from  his  fears  what  he  could  not  anticipate  from  his  good 
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order — while  Cadenet,  in  order  that  he  might  in  his  tnm 
be  enabled  to  aspire  to  the  promised  union  with  the  widowed 
Princess  of  Orange,  was  created  Duke  de  Chaulnes.  The 
latter  marriage  was  not,  however,  destined  to  be  aocompliahed, 
EleoDora  de  Bourbon  rejecting  with  disdain  a  proposition 
by  which  she  felt  herself  dishonoured ;  nor  can  any  doubt 
exist  that  her  resistance  was  tacitly  encouraged  by  Cond^ 
who,  once  more  free,  could  have  little  inclination  to  ally 
himself  so  closely  with  a  family  of  adventurers,  whose  ante- 
cedents were  at  once  obscure  and  equivocal.  This  morti- 
fication  was,  however,  lessened  to  the  discomfited  favourite 
by  the  servility  of  the  Archduke  Albert,  the  sovereign  of  the 
Low  Countries,  who,  being  anxious  to  secure  the  support 
of  the  French  king,  offered  to  De  Luynes  an  heiress  of  the 
ancient  fiunily  of  Piquigni  in  Picardy,  who  had  been  brought 
up  at  the  court  of  Brussels  as  a  bride  for  his  younger 
brother.  Despairing,  despite  all  his  arrogance,  of  effecting 
the  marriage  of  Cadenet  with  a  princess  of  the  blood,  the 
favourite  gladly  accepted  the  proffered  alliance ;  and  M.  de 
Chaulnes  was  appointed  Lieutenant-Oeneral  in  Picardy,  of 
which  province  De  Luynes  was  the  governor,  and  where  he 
possessed  numerous  fine  estates. 

As  no  chevalier  of  the  order  of  the  Holy  Ghost  had  been 
created  since  the  death  of  Henry  IV.,  their  number  had  so 
much  decreased,  that  only  twenty-eight  remained ;  and  De 
Luynes,  aware  that  himself  and  his  brothers  would  necessarily 
be  included  in  the  next  promotion,  urged  Louis  XIII.  to 
commence  the  year  (1620)  by  conferring  so  coveted  an 
honour  upon  the  principal  nobles  of  the  kingdom.  The  sug- 
gestion was  favourably  received,  and  so  profusely  adopted, 
that  no  less  than  fifty-five  indiriduals  were  placed  upon  the 
list,  at  the  head  of  which  stood  the  name  of  the  Duke 
d'Anjou.  But  although  some  of  the  proudest  titles  in 
France  figured  in  this  creation,  it  included  several  of  minor 
rank,  who  would  have  been  considered  ineligible  during  the 
preceding  reigns ;  a  tact  which  was  attributed  to  the  policy 
of  the  favourite,  who  was  anxious  to  render  so  signal  a  dis- 
tinction less  invidious  in  his  own  case  and  that  of  his  relations; 
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while  others  were  omitted^  whose  iBdignation  at  this  slight 
increased  the  ranks  of  the  malcontents. 

Marie  de^  Medici  was  additionally  irritated  that  these 
honours  should  haye  been  conceded  without  her  participation ; 
for  she  immediately  perceived  that  the  intention  of  the 
favourite  had  been  to  resarve  to  himself  the  credit  of  obtain- 
ing so  signal  a  distinction  for  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
upon  whom  it  was  conferred,  and  to  render  her  own  help- 
lessness more  apparent.  As  such  an  outrage  required, 
however,  some  palliation,  and  De  Luynes,  moreover,  being 
anxious  not  to  drive  the  queen-mother  to  extremity,  he  in- 
duced the  king  to  forward  for  her  inspection  the  names  of 
those  who  were  about  to  receive  the  blue  ribbon,  offering  at 
the  same  time  to  include  one  or  two  of  her  personal  ad- 
herents, should  she  desire  it ;  but  when,  on  running  her 
eye  over  the  list,  Marie  perceived  that,  in  addition  to  the 
deliberate  affiront  involved  in  a  delay  which  only  enabled  her 
to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  an  event  of  this  importance  after 
all  the  preliminary  arrangements  were  completed,  it  had 
been  carefully  collated  so  as  to  exclude  all  those  who  had 
espoused  her  own  cause,  and  to  admit  several  who  were 
known  to  be  obnoxious  to  her,  she  coldly  replied  that 
she  had  no  addition  to  make  to  the  orders  of  the  king, 
and  returned  the  document  in  the  same  state  as  she  had 
received  it. 

The  indignation  expressed  by  the  queen-mother  on  this 
occasion  was  skilfully  increased  by  Richelieu,  who  began  to 
apprehend  that  so  long  as  Marie  remained  inactive  in  her 
measures,  he  should  find  no  opportunity  of  furthering  his 
own  fortunes,  while  at  the  same  time  he  was  anxious  to 
revenge  himself  upon  De  Luynes,  who  had  promised  to 
recompense  his  treachery  to  his  royal  mistress  by  a  seat  in 
the  conclave;  and  it  had  been  confided  to  him  that  the 
first  vacant  seat  was  pledged  to  the  Archbishop  of  Toulouse, 
the  son  of  the  Duke  d'Epemon.  In  order,  therefore,  at 
once  to  indulge  his  yengeance,  and  to  render  his  services 
more  than  ever  essential  to  the  favourite,  and  thus  wring 
from  his  fears  what  he  could  not  anticipate  from  his  good 
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order — while  Cadenet,  in  order  that  he  might  in  his  tnm 
be  enabled  to  aspire  to  the  promised  anion  with  the  widowed 
Princess  of  Orange,  was  created  Duke  de  Chaulnes.  The 
latter  marriage  was  not,  however,  destined  to  be  aooompliahed, 
Eleonora  de  Bourbon  rejecting  with  disdain  a  proposition 
by  which  she  felt  herself  dishonoured ;  nor  can  any  doubt 
exist  that  her  resistance  was  tacitly  encouraged  by  Conde, 
who,  once  more  free,  could  haye  little  inclination  to  ally 
himself  so  closely  with  a  family  of  adventurers,  whose  ante- 
cedents were  at  once  obscure  and  equivocal.  This  morti- 
fication was,  however,  lessened  to  the  discomfited  favourite 
by  the  servility  of  the  Archduke  Albert,  the  sovereign  of  the 
Low  Countries,  who,  being  anxious  to  secure  the  support 
of  the  French  king,  offered  to  De  Luynes  an  heiress  of  the 
ancient  fiimily  of  Piquigni  in  Picardy,  who  bad  been  brought 
np  at  the  court  of  Brussels  as  a  bride  for  his  younger 
brother.  Despairing,  despite  all  his  arrogance,  of  effecting 
the  marriage  of  Cadenet  with  a  princess  of  the  blood,  the 
favourite  gladly  accepted  the  proffered  alliance ;  and  M.  de 
Chaulnes  was  appointed  Lieutenant-Oeneral  in  Picardy,  of 
which  province  De  Luynes  was  the  governor,  and  where  he 
possessed  numerous  fine  estates. 

As  no  chevalier  of  the  order  of  the  Holy  Ghost  had  been 
created  since  the  death  of  Henry  IV.,  their  number  had  so 
much  decreased,  that  only  twenty-eight  remained ;  and  De 
Luynes,  aware  that  himself  and  his  brothers  would  necessarily 
be  included  in  the  next  promotion,  urged  Louis  XIII.  to 
commence  the  year  (1620)  by  conferring  so  coveted  an 
honour  upon  the  principal  nobles  of  the  kingdom.  The  sug- 
gestion was  favourably  received,  and  so  profusely  adopted, 
that  no  less  than  fifty-five  individuals  were  placed  upon  the 
list,  at  the  head  of  which  stood  the  name  of  the  Duke 
d'Anjou.  But  although  some  of  the  proudest  titles  in 
France  figured  in  this  creation,  it  included  several  of  minor 
rank,  who  would  have  been  considered  ineligible  during  the 
preceding  reigns ;  a  fact  which  was  attributed  to  the  policy 
of  the  favourite,  who  was  anxious  to  render  so  signal  a  dis- 
tinction less  invidious  in  his  own  case  and  that  of  his  relations; 
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while  others  were  omitted^  whose  indignation  at  this  slight 
increased  the  ranks  of  the  malcontents. 

Marie  de^  Medici  was  additionally  irritated  that  these 
honours  should  have  been  conceded  without  her  participation ; 
for  she  immediately  perceived  that  the  intention  of  the 
favourite  had  been  to  reserve  to  himself  the  credit  of  obtain- 
ing so  signal  a  distinction  for  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
upon  whom  it  was  conferred,  and  to  render  her  own  help- 
lessness more  apparent.  As  such  an  outrage  required, 
however,  some  palliation,  and  De  Luynes,  moreover,  being 
anxious  not  to  drive  the  queen-mother  to  extremity,  he  in- 
duced the  king  to  forward  for  her  inspection  the  names  of 
those  who  were  about  to  receive  the  blue  ribbon,  offering  at 
the  same  time  to  include  one  or  two  of  her  personal  ad- 
herents, should  she  desire  it;  but  when,  on  runuiug  her 
eye  over  the  list,  Marie  perceived  that,  in  addition  to  the 
deliberate  affiront  involved  in  a  delay  which  only  enabled  her 
to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  an  event  of  this  importance  after 
all  the  preliminary  arrangements  were  completed,  it  had 
been  carefully  collated  so  as  to  exclude  all  those  who  had 
espoused  her  own  cause,  and  to  admit  several  who  were 
known  to  be  obnoxious  to  her,  she  coldly  replied  that 
she  had  no  addition  to  make  to  the  orders  of  the  king, 
and  returned  the  document  in  the  same  state  as  she  had 
received  it. 

The  indignation  expressed  by  the  queen-mother  on  this 
occasion  was  skilfully  increased  by  Richelieu,  who  began  to 
apprehend  that  so  long  as  Marie  remained  inactive  in  her 
measures,  he  should  find  no  opportunity  of  furthering  his 
own  fortunes,  while  at  the  same  time  he  was  anxious  to 
revenge  himself  upon  De  Luynes,  who  had  promised  to 
recompense  his  treachery  to  his  royal  mistress  by  a  seat  in 
the  conclave;  and  it  had  been  confided  to  him  that  the 
first  vacant  seat  was  pledged  to  the  Archbishop  of  Toulouse, 
the  son  of  the  Duke  d^Epemon.  In  order,  therefore,  at 
once  to  indulge  his  vengeance,  and  to  render  his  services 
more  than  ever  essential  to  the  favourite,  and  thus  wring 
from  his  fears  what  he  could  not  anticipate  firom  his  good 
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order — ^while  Cadenet,  in  order  that  he  might  in  his  turn 
be  enabled  to  aspire  to  the  promised  anion  with  the  widowed 
Princess  of  Orange,  was  created  Duke  de  Chaulnes.  The 
latter  marriage  was  not,  however,  destined  to  be  aocomplished, 
Eleonora  de  Bourbon  rejecting  with  disdain  a  proposition 
by  which  she  felt  herself  dishonoured ;  nor  can  any  doubt 
exist  that  her  resistance  was  tacitly  encouraged  by  Cond^ 
who,  once  more  free,  could  haye  little  inclination  to  ally 
himself  so  closely  with  a  family  of  adventurers,  whose  ante- 
cedents were  at  once  obscure  and  equivocal.  This  morti- 
fication was,  however,  lessened  to  the  discomfited  favourite 
by  the  servility  of  the  Archduke  Albert,  the  sovereign  of  the 
Low  Countries,  who,  being  anxious  to  secure  the  support 
of  the  French  king,  ofiered  to  De  Luynes  an  heiress  of  the 
ancient  fiimily  of  Piquigni  in  Picardy,  who  had  been  brought 
up  at  the  court  of  Brussels  as  a  bride  for  his  younger 
brother.  Despairing,  despite  all  his  arrogance,  of  efiectiog 
the  marriage  of  Cadenet  with  a  princess  of  the  blood,  the 
favourite  gladly  accepted  the  proffered  alliance ;  and  M.  de 
Chaulnes  was  appointed  Lieutenant-Gteneral  in  Picardy,  of 
which  province  De  Luynes  was  the  governor,  and  where  he 
possessed  numerous  fine  estates. 

As  no  chevalier  of  the  order  of  the  Holy  Ghost  had  been 
created  since  the  death  of  Henry  IV.,  their  number  had  so 
much  decreased^  that  only  twenty-eight  remained ;  and  De 
Luynes,  aware  that  himself  and  his  brothers  would  necessarily 
be  included  in  the  next  promotion,  urged  Louis  XIII.  to 
commence  the  year  (1620)  by  conferring  so  coveted  an 
honour  upon  the  principal  nobles  oi  the  kingdom.  The  sug- 
gestion was  favourably  received,  and  so  profusely  adopted, 
that  no  less  than  fifty-five  individuals  were  placed  upon  the 
list,  at  the  head  of  which  stood  the  name  of  the  Duke 
d'Anjou.  But  although  some  of  the  proudest  titles  in 
France  figured  in  this  creation,  it  included  several  of  minor 
rank,  who  would  have  been  considered  ineligible  during  the 
preceding  reigns ;  a  fact  which  was  attributed  to  the  policy 
of  the  favourite,  who  was  anxious  to  render  so  signal  a  dis* 
tinction  less  invidious  in  his  own  case  and  that  of  his  relations; 
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while  others  were  omitted^  whose  indignation  at  this  slight 
increased  the  ranks  of  the  malcontents. 

Marie  de^  Medici  was  additionally  irritated  that  these 
honours  should  have  been  conceded  without  her  participation ; 
for  she  immediately  perceived  that  the  intention  of  the 
fiivourite  had  been  to  resarfe  to  himself  the  credit  of  obtain- 
ing so  signal  a  distinction  for  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
upon  whom  it  was  conferred,  and  to  render  her  own  help- 
lessness more  apparent.  As  such  an  outrage  required, 
however,  some  palliation,  and  De  Luynes,  moreover,  being 
anxious  not  to  drive  the  queen-mother  to  extremity,  he  in- 
duced the  king  to  forward  for  her  inspection  the  names  of 
those  who  were  about  to  receive  the  blue  ribbon,  offering  at 
the  same  time  to  include  one  or  two  of  her  personal  ad- 
herents, should  she  desire  it;  but  when,  on  running  her 
eye  over  the  list,  Marie  perceived  that,  in  addition  to  the 
deliberate  affront  involved  in  a  delay  which  only  enabled  her 
to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  an  event  of  this  importance  after 
all  the  preliminary  arrangements  were  completed,  it  had 
been  carefully  collated  so  as  to  exclude  all  those  who  had 
espoused  her  own  cause,  and  to  admit  several  who  were 
known  to  be  obnoxious  to  her,  she  coldly  replied  that 
she  had  no  addition  to  make  to  the  orders  of  the  king, 
and  returned  the  document  in  the  same  state  as  she  had 
received  it. 

The  indignation  expressed  by  the  queen-mother  on  this 
occasion  was  skilfully  increased  by  Richelieu,  who  began  to 
apprehend  that  so  long  as  Marie  remained  inactive  in  her 
measures,  he  should  find  no  opportunity  of  furthering  his 
own  fortunes,  while  at  the  same  time  he  was  anxious  to 
revenge  himself  upon  De  Luynes,  who  had  promised  to 
recompense  his  treachery  to  his  royal  mistress  by  a  seat  in 
the  conclave;  and  it  had  been  confided  to  him  that  the 
first  vacant  seat  was  pledged  to  the  Archbishop  of  Toulouse, 
the  son  of  the  Duke  d'Epemon.  In  order,  therefore,  at 
once  to  indulge  his  vengeance,  and  to  render  his  services 
more  than  ever  essential  to  the  favourite,  and  thus  wring 
from  his  fears  what  he  could  not  anticipate  from  his  good 
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order — while  Cadenet,  in  order  that  he  might  in  his  turn 
be  enabled  to  aspire  to  the  promised  anion  with  the  widowed 
Princess  of  Orange,  was  created  Duke  de  Chaulnes.  The 
latter  marriage  was  not,  however,  destined  to  be  accomplished, 
Eleonora  de  Bourbon  rejecting  with  disdain  a  proportion 
by  which  she  felt  herself  dishonoured ;  nor  can  any  doubt 
exist  that  her  resistance  was  tacitly  encouraged  by  Conde, 
who,  once  more  free,  could  haye  little  inclination  to  ally 
himself  so  closely  with  a  family  of  adventurers,  whose  ante- 
cedents were  at  once  obscure  and  equivocal.  This  morti- 
fication was,  however,  lessened  to  the  discomfited  favourite 
by  the  servility  of  the  Archduke  Albert,  the  sovereign  of  the 
Low  Countries,  who,  being  anxious  to  secure  the  support 
of  the  French  king,  ofiered  to  De  Luynes  an  heiress  of  the 
ancient  fiunily  of  Piquigni  in  Picardy,  who  had  been  brought 
up  at  the  court  of  Brussels  as  a  bride  for  his  younger 
brother.  Despairing,  despite  all  his  arrogance,  of  efiecting 
the  marriage  of  Cadenet  with  a  princess  of  the  blood,  the 
favourite  gladly  accepted  the  proffered  alliance ;  and  M.  de 
Chaulnes  was  appointed  Lieutenant-Oeneral  in  Picardy,  of 
which  province  De  Luynes  was  the  governor,  and  where  he 
possessed  numerous  fine  estates. 

As  no  chevalier  of  the  order  of  the  Holy  Ghost  had  been 
created  since  the  death  of  Henry  IV.,  their  number  had  so 
much  decreased,  that  only  twenty-eight  remained ;  and  De 
Luynes,  aware  that  himself  and  his  brothers  would  necessarily 
be  included  in  the  next  promotion,  urged  Louis  XIII.  to 
commence  the  year  (1620)  by  conferring  so  coveted  an 
honour  upon  the  principal  nobles  of  the  kingdom.  The  sug- 
gestion was  favourably  received,  and  so  profusely  adopted, 
that  no  less  than  fifty-five  individuals  were  placed  upon  the 
list,  at  the  head  of  which  stood  the  name  of  the  Duke 
d'Anjou.  But  although  some  of  the  proudest  titles  in 
France  figured  in  this  creation,  it  included  several  of  minor 
rank,  who  would  have  been  considered  ineligible  during  the 
preceding  reigns ;  a  tact  which  was  attributed  to  the  policy 
of  the  favourite,  who  was  anxious  to  render  so  signal  a  dis- 
tinction less  invidious  in  his  own  case  and  that  of  his  relations; 
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while  others  were  omitted,  whose  indignation  at  this  slight 
increased  the  ranks  of  the  malcontents. 

Marie  de^  Medici  was  additionally  irritated  that  these 
honours  should  have  been  conceded  without  her  participation ; 
for  she  immediately  perceived  that  the  intention  of  the 
fftvoarite  had  been  to  reserve  to  himself  the  credit  of  obtain- 
ing so  signal  a  distinction  for  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
upon  whom  it  was  conferred,  and  to  render  her  own  help- 
lessness more  apparent.  As  such  an  outrage  required, 
however,  some  palliation,  and  De  Luynes,  moreover,  being 
anxious  not  to  drive  the  queen-mother  to  extremity,  he  in- 
duced the  king  to  forward  for  her  inspection  the  names  of 
those  who  were  about  to  receive  the  blue  ribbon,  offering  at 
the  same  time  to  include  one  or  two  of  her  personal  ad- 
herents, should  she  desire  it;  but  when,  on  runuing  her 
eye  over  the  list,  Marie  perceived  that,  in  addition  to  the 
deliberate  affront  involved  in  a  delay  which  only  enabled  her 
to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  an  event  of  this  importance  after 
all  the  preliminary  arrangements  were  completed,  it  had 
been  carefully  collated  so  as  to  exclude  all  those  who  had 
espoused  her  own  cause,  and  to  admit  several  who  were 
known  to  be  obnoxious  to  her,  she  coldly  replied  that 
she  had  no  addition  to  make  to  the  orders  of  the  king, 
and  returned  the  document  in  the  same  state  as  she  had 
received  it. 

The  indignation  expressed  by  the  queen-mother  on  this 
occasion  was  skilfully  increased  by  Richelieu,  who  began  to 
apprehend  that  so  long  as  Marie  remained  inactive  in  her 
measures,  he  should  find  no  opportunity  of  furthering  his 
own  fortunes,  while  at  the  same  time  he  was  anxious  to 
revenge  himself  upon  De  Luynes,  who  had  promised  to 
recompense  his  treachery  to  his  royal  mistress  by  a  seat  in 
the  conclave;  and  it  had  been  confided  to  him  that  the 
first  vacant  seat  was  pledged  to  the  Archbishop  of  Toulouse, 
the  son  of  the  Duke  d'Epemon.  In  order,  therefore,  at 
once  to  indulge  his  vengeance,  and  to  render  his  services 
more  than  ever  essential  to  the  favourite,  and  thus  wring 
from  his  fears  what  he  eould  not  antidpate  from  his  good 
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faith,  he  resolved  to  exasperate  the  spirit  of  the  queen- 
mother,  and  to  incite  her  to  open  rebellion  against  her  son 
and  his  government. 

Circumstances  favoured  his  project.  The  two  first  princes 
of  the  blood,  M.  de  Cond^  and  Count  de  Soissons,  had  at 
this  period  a  serious  quarrel  as  to  who  should  present  the 
iingcr-napkin  to  the  king  at  the  dinner-table,  Conde  claiming 
that  privilege  as  first  prince  of  the  blood,  and  Soissons 
maintaining  that  it  was  his  right  as  Grand  Master  of  the  royal 
houseliold.  These  two  great  nobles,  heedless  of  the  presence 
of  the  sovereign,  each  seized  a  corner  of  the  serviette,  which 
he  refused  to  relinquish ;  and  the  quarrel  became  at  length 
BO  loud  and  unseemly,  that  Louis  endeavoured  to  restore 
peace  by  commanding  that  it  should  be  presented  by  his 
brother,  the  Duke  d*Anjou;  but  although  the  two  angry 
princes  were  compelled  to  yield  the  object  of  contention,  he 
could  not  reduce  them  to  silence,  and  this  absurd  dissension 
immediately  split  the  court  into  two  factions,  the  Duke  de 
Guise  and  the  friends  of  the  favourite  declaring  themselves 
for  Cond^,  while  Mayeune,  Lougueville,  and  several  others, 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  Count  de  Soissons. 

These  successive  defections  greatly  alarmed  the  favourite, 
who  became  more  than  ever  urgent  for  the  return  of  the 
queen-mother  to  the  capital ;  but  a  consciousness  of  her  in« 
creasing  power,  together  with  the  insidious  advice  of  Richelieu, 
rendered  her  deaf  alike  to  his  representations  and  his  pro- 
mises. In  this  extremity,  De  Luynes  resolved  to  leave  no 
means  untried  to  regain  the  Duke  de  Guise,,  and  for  this 
purpose  the  kin^  was  easily  persuaded  to  propose  a  double 
marriage  in  his  family,  by  which  it  was  believed  that  his  own 
allegiance,  and  that  of  the  Prince  de  Cond^,  to  the  royal 
cause,  or  rather  to  that  of  the  favourite,  would  be  alike 
secured.  M.  de  Conde  was  to  give  his  daughter  to  the 
Prince  de  Joinville,  the  elder  son  of  M.  de  Guise ;  while  his 
third  son,  the  Duke  de  Joyeuse,  was  to  become  the  husband 
of  Mademoiselle  de  Luynes.  The  marriage  articles  were 
accordingly  drawn  up,  although  the  two  latter  personages 
were  still  infants  at  the  breast ;  but  when  he  took  the  pen 
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in  his  hand  to  Aga  the  contract^  De  Guise  hesitated,  and 
appeared  to  reflect. 

*'  What  are  you  thinking  of.  Monsieur  le  Due  V*  inquired 
Louis,  as  he  remarked  the  hesitation  of  the  prince. 

"  I  protest  to  you,  sire,"  was  the  reply,  "  that  while*  look- 
ing at  the  name  of  the  bride,  I  had  forgotten  my  own,  and 
that  I  was  seeking  to  recall  it." 

De  Luynes  bit  his  lips  and  turned  away,  while  a  general 
smile  proved  how  thoroughly  the  meaning  of  the  haughty 
duke  had  been  appreciated  by  the  courtiers. 

De  Luynes  now  entered  into  a  series  of  negotiations, 
having  for  their  object  the  consent  of  the  queen-mother  to 
resume  her  position  at  the  French  court ;  but  Marie,  with  a 
more  fixed  determination  than  ever,  clung  to  the  compara. 
tively  independent  position  she  had  secured,  and  thus  ren- 
dered  the  negotiations  useless.  It  was  not,  therefore,  with- 
out considerable  misgivings  that,  early  in  July,  De  Luynes 
accompanied  the  king  to  the  frontier  of  Normandy,  where  it 
had  been  decided  that  he  should  place  himself  at  the  head  of 
his  army. 

The  success  of  the  royal  forces  exceeded  the  most  san- 
guine expectations  of  the  young  sovereign,  and  the  discomfi- 
ture of  the  queen-mother's  cause  was  so  complete,  that  a 
treaty,  signed  at  AngoulSme,  compelled  her  to  accept  such 
conditions  as  it  might  please  her  son  to  accord  her.  The 
favourite,  in  order  to  force  his  enemies  into  concluding  a 
peace,  knew  well  how  to  profit  by  the  advantages  obtained 
by  the  king's  troops.  The  conditions  of  that  peace,  how« 
ever,  were  not  altogether  satisfactory  to  his  pride.  Seeking 
in  his  personal  interest,  therefore,  a  pretext  for  reviving  the 
office  of  Constable  of  France,  vacant  since  the  death  of 
Marshal  de  Montmorency,  he  inveigled  the  veteran  Duke  de 
Lesdiguieres  with  the  promise  of  obtaining  it  for  him  from 
the  king,  and  managed  so  well  that  he  succeeded  to  the  post 
himself  in  1621 — an  object  which  he  had  long  secretly 
coveted  to  attain.  On  the  2nd  of  April,  Charles  Albert, 
Duke  de  Luynes,  therefore,  was  duly  invested  with  the  sword 
of  the  Constable  of  France ;  and  thus  in  the  short  space  of 
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four  years^  without  haying  distinguished  himself  either  as  a 
warrior  or  a  statesman^  he  had  risen  from  the  obscure  position 
of  a  gentleman  of  the  household,  and  the  petty  noble  of  a 
province,  to  the  highest  dignity  which  could  be  conferred  on 
a  subject. 

The  ceremony  of  his  investiture  was  conducted  with  extra- 
ordinary pomp;  and  when  he  had  taken  the  oath,  DeLuynes 
received  from  the  hands  of  the  king  a  sword  richly  orna- 
mented with  diamonds,  which  was  buckled  on  by  Oaston, 
Duke  d'Anjou.  The  murmurs  elicited  by  this  extraordinary 
promotion  were  universal ;  and  the  rather  as  it  had  long  been 
promised  to  the  Duke  de  Lesdiguieres,  who  was  compelled  to 
content  himself  with  a  brevet  of  Marshal  of  France,  and  the 
title  of  Colonel-General  of  the  royal  army,  which  constituted 
the  veteran  soldier  the  lieutenant  of  De  Luynes,  who  had 
never  been  upon  a  field  of  battle. 

Later  in  the  year,  the  new  Constable  eagerly  seized  the 
opportunity  of  exerting  his  authority,  and  of  showing  that  he 
was  not  wholly  unworthy  of  the  first  dignity  in  the  kingdom, 
in  a  campaign  against  the  Protestants ;  and  an  army  of  forty 
thousand  infantry  and  eight  thousand  horse  was  marched  to- 
wards the  Loire,  at  the  head  of  which  were  the  king  himself, 
De  Luynes,  and  the  Marshal  de  Lesdiguieres ;  while,  as  though 
the  projected  expedition  had  been  a  mere  party  of  pleasnret, 
not  only  did  a  crowd  of  the  great  nobles  volunteer  to  swell 
the  ranks  of  the  already  gigantic  force,  but  the  two  queens, 
the  Duchess  de  Luynes,  and  a  numerous  suite  of  ladies,  also 
accompanied  the  troops,  to  share  in  the  campaign.  The 
result  of  this  fearful  contention  is  well  known.  The  unhappy 
Protestants  were  driven  from  their  strongholds;  and  with  the 
exception  of  Montauban,  which  was  so  gallantly  defended 
that  the  king  was  ultimately  compelled  to  raise  the  8i^;e, 
they  found  themselves  utterly  despoiled,  and  exposed  to  every 
species  of  insult.  ^ 

No  event  could  have  been  more  unfortunate  for  the  ambi« 
tious  Constable  than  the  successful  defence  of  Montanban. 
Louis  had  begun  to  love  war  for  its  own  sake,  but  he  was 
also  envious  of  success ;  and  he  felt  with  great  bitterness  this 
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flrst  mortification.  He  had^  moreover^  become  conscious  that 
he  was  a  mere  puppet  in  the  hands  of  his  ambitious  Favourite ; 
and  he  was  already  becoming  weary  of  a  moral  yassalage  of 
vhich  he  had  been  unable  to  calculate  the  extent.  As  the 
brilliant  ConrUtable  flashed  past  him^  glittering  with  gold^ 
the  plume)  of  his  helmet  dancing  in  the  wind^  and  the 
housings  of  his  charger  sparkling  with  gems^  he  looked  after 
him  with  a  contemptuous  scowl^  and  bade  the  nobles  among 
whom  he  stood  admire  the  regal  bearing  of  le  Roi  Luynes ; 
nor  was  he  the  less  bitter  because  he  could  not  suppress  a 
consciousness  of  his  own  inability  to  dispense  with  the  ser- 
yices  of  the  man  whom  he  thns  criticised. 

The  discontent  of  the  monarchy  and  the  failure  at  Mont- 
auban^  for  which  De  Luynes  was  held  responsible^  helped 
to  revive  the  hatred  of  the  courtiers  against  a  favourite  who 
knew  no  bounds^  said  they^  either  to  his  projects  of  aggran- 
dizement,  or  his  thirst  for  wealth.  The  king^s  mind  once 
disabused,  it  easily  occurred  to  him  to  remember  that,  in  the 
brief  space  of  three  years,  three  considerable  estates  had  been 
erected  into  duchy-peerages  for  that  same  personage  and  his 
two  brothers,  that  the  revenues  and  lands  possessed  by  those 
three  rendered  them  so  powerful,  that  very  soon  the  sovereign 
himself  would  be  unable  to  curb  them,  if  the  safety  of  the 
State  should  render  it  necessary.  The  ambitious  adventurer, 
having  thus  reached  the  summit  of  fortune  and  greatness, 
kept  his  eyes  averted  from  the  abyss  that  gaped  in  his  path, 
until  a  premature  death  anticipated  the  downfall  to  which  he 
was  sa  rapidly  hastening.  Louis,  conversing  one  day  with  a 
courtier,  whom  he  had  lately  admitted  to  his  familiarity, 
upon  the  insatiable  cupidity  of  the  Constable  and  his  creatures, 
remarked,  that  "  he  had  never  seen  any  other  individual  pos- 
sessing so  many  relations ;  that  they  came  to  court  in  shoals, 
but  not  one  of  them  dressed  in  silk.^'  De  Luynes,  Keeper 
of  the  Seals  as  well  as  Constable,  thus  uniting  to  the  highest 
military  rank  the  first  dignity  of  the  magistrature,  thought 
to  augment  their  individual  grandeur  by  a  sumptuousness 
which  seemed  an  insult  to  royalty.  The  feeble  monarch 
expressed  his  resolution  to  take  vengeance  upon  the  inffrate, 
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as  he  termed  him,  and  never  to  rest  satisfied  until  he  had 
made  him  thoroughly  disgorge  all  of  which  he  had  possessed 
himself.  But  the  monarch's  rage  evaporated  in  exclamatious 
and  plaints  attended  by  no  result.  Upon  one  point  Louis  XIIL 
greatly  resembled  his  mother;  with  all  his  arrogance  and 
love  of  puwer,  he  possessed  no  innate  strength  of  purpose^ 
and  constantly  required  extraneous  support;  but  it  was 
already  easy  for  those  about  him  to  perceive  that  fear  alone 
continued  to  link  him  with  the  ouce  all-powerful  favourite. 
Rumour  said,  moreover,  that  superadded  to  the  jealousy  which 
the  king  entertained  of  the  daily  increasing  assumption  of 
the  Constable,  there  existed  another  cause  of  discontent.  The 
Duchess  dc  Luyncs  was,  as  we  have  said,  both  beautiful  and 
fascinating,  and  Louis  had  not  been  proof  against  her  attrac* 
tions,  although  his  ideas  of  gallantry  never  overstepped  the 
bounds  of  the  most  scrupulous  propriety ;  the  lady  had  ou 
her  part  welcomed  his  homage  with  more  warmth  than  dis- 
cretion ;  and  the  favourite  had  not  failed  to  reproach  her  for 
a  liberty  by  which  he  considered  himself  dishonoured. 
Madame  de  Luynes  had  retorted  in  no  measured  terms,  and 
the  young  sovereign,  who  detested  to  find  himself  involved  in 
affairs  of  this  nature,  and  who  had,  moreover,  reason  to 
believe  that  he  was  not  the  only  individual  favoured  by  the 
smiles  of  the  attractive  beauty,  soon  evinced  a  hatred  towards 
both  husband  and  wife,  which  encouraged  the  enemies  of 
M.  de  Luynes  to  hint  that  the  reverse  which  his  majesty 
had  lately  suffered  at  Montauban  might  be  attributed  to  the 
incapacity  and  selfishness  of  the  Constable.  The  opinion 
soothed  the  wounded  vanity  of  the  king,  and  he  talked  vehe* 
mently  of  his  regret  for  the  brave  men  who  had  fallen,  among 
whom  was  the  Duke  de  Mayenne;  and  bitterly  complained 
of  the  dishonour  to  which  he  had  been  subjected ;  while,  in 
order  to  avenge  himself  at  once  upon  De  Luynes  and  the 
duchess,  he  condescended  to  the  meanness  of  informing  the 
former  that  the  Prince  de  Joinville  was  enamoured  of  his 
wife ;  and  subsequently  boasted  to  Bassompierre  that  he  had 
done  so.  The  Marquis  listened  in  astonishment  to  this  extra- 
oadinary  communication^  and,  in  reply,  ventured  to  assure 
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his  majesty  that  he  had  committed  a  serious  error  in  seeking 
to  cause  a  misunderstauding  betweeu  a  married  couple. 

"  God  will  forgive  me  for  it,  should  He  see  fit  to  do  so/' 
was  the  suUeu  retort  of  Louis ;  "  at  all  events  it  gave  me 
great  pleasure  to  be  revenged  on  him,  and  to  cause  him  this 
annoyance ;  and  before  six  months  have  elapsed,  I  will  make 
him  disgorge  all  his  gains/' 

The  rumour  of  his  projected  disgrace  soon  reached  the 
ears  of  the  bewildered  favourite,  who  instantly  resolved  to 
redeem  himself  by  some  more  successful  achievement.  He 
accordingly  ordered  the  troops  to  march  upon  and  besiege 
Monheur,  an  insignificant  town  on  the  Garonne,  which  was 
feebly  garrisoned  by  two  hundred  and  sixty  men.  As  he 
had  foreseen,  the  place  soon  capitulated,  but  the  late  reverse 
had  rendered  Louis  less  accessible  than  ever  to  the  claims  of 
mercy ;  and  although  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  he  found 
himself  compelled  to  spare  the  lives  of  the  troops,  numbers 
of  the  inhabitants  were  put  to  death,  and  the  town  was  sacked 
and  burned.  This  paltry  triumph,  however,  did  not  suffice 
to  reinstate  the  Constable  in  the  good  graces  of  his  royal 
master,  who  continued  to  indulge  in  the  most  puerile  com- 
plaints against  his  former  favourite ;  whose  mortification  at 
so  sudden  and  unexpected  a  reverse  of  fortune  so  seriously 
affected  his  health,  that  while  the  ruins  of  the  ill-fated  town 
were  still  smouldering,  he  expired,  in  an  adjacent  village,  of 
a  purpurine  fever,'  which  had  already  caused  considerable 
ravages  in  the  royal  army. 

When  intelligence  of  the  decease  of  De  Luynes  was  com- 
municated to  the  king,  he  did  not  even  affect  the  slightest 
regret;  and  the  courtiers  at  once  perceived  that  the  demise 
of  the  man  upon  whom  he  had  lavished  so  many  and  such 
unmerited  distinctions  was  regarded  by  Louis  as  a  well-timed 
release.  So  careless,  indeed,  did  the  resentful  monarch  show 
himself  of  the  common  observances  of  decency,  that  he  gave 
no  directions  for  his  burial ;  and,  profiting  by  this  omission, 
the  enemies  of  the  unfortunate  Constable  pillaged  his  tents 
of  their  effects,  and  carried  off  every  article  of  value,  not 
leaving  him  even  a  sheet  to  supply  his  grave-clothes.     The 
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Marshal  de  Chaulnes,  and  the  Bake  de  Luxembourg,  his 
brothers,  with  whom  at  his  first  entrance  into  life  he  had 
shared  his  slender  income,  and  whom,  in  his  after  days  of 
prosperity,. he  had  alike  ennobled  and  enriched,  looked  on  in 
silence  upon  this  desecration  of  his  remains,  lest  by  resent- 
ing the  outrage  they  should  incur  the  coldness  of  the  king ; 
and  it  is  on  record  that  the  Abb^  Rucellai  and  one  of  his 
friends  alone  had  the  courage  and  generosity  to  furnish  the 
necessary  funds  for  embalming  the  body  and  effecting  its 
transport  to  its  last  resting-place. 

After  the  death  of  the  Duke  de  Luynes,  we  find  that 
though  his  confidant,  M^mes,  was  arrested  and  imprisoned 
in  For-l'Ev^ue,  his  brothers  remained  at  court,  enjoying  a 
brilliant  position.  If  De  Luynes  attained  the  dignity  of 
Constable  undeservedly,  the  art  with  which  he  laid  the  foun* 
dation  of  the  towering  structure  of  his  fortune,  amidst  the 
powerful  factions  by  which  he  was  on  all  sides  assailed,  and 
over  which  he  found  a  way  to  triumph  without  effusion  of 
blood,  authorizes  the  belief  that  such  success  was  not  attri- 
butable to  chance  alone,  and  that  he  could  not  have  been 
destitute  of  superior  qualities  and  talents,  as  his  enemies  and 
contemporary  satilrists  have  freely  asserted.  At  all  events, 
we  may  distrust  the  majority  of  the  invectives  launched  against 
him,  as  emanating  from  men  v^ho  were  jealous  of  his  power. 
In  judging  him  by  his  actions,  we  are  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge that  he  rendered  great  and  important  services  to  the 
king,  which  Louis  recompensed  with  as  much  justice  as 
generosity.  The  *'  bird-catcher''  De  Luynes  had  snatched 
France  from  the  gripe  of  that  cabal  which,  having  opposed 
the  grand  projects  of  Henry  IV.,  and  brought  the  realm 
once  more  under  that  Spanish  influence  from  which  the 
royal  soldier  had  with  so  much  difSculty  rescued  it,  had 
ended,  it  was  believed,  by  compassing  the  ascbssination  of 
the  popular  monarch.  M.  de  Michelet  goes  so  far,  indeed, 
as  to  assert  that  De  Luynes,  by  causing  the  Marshal  d'Ancre 
to  be  struck  down  by  Vitry,  saved  the  king's  life,  which  was 
threatened  by  the  cabal.  The  voluminous  correspondence  of 
the  Constable,  preserved  in  the  Chateau  de  Dampierre,  in- 
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duces  the  conviction  that  he  was  faithfully  devoted  to  the 
young  king,  and  that  his  aim  was  to  subject  to  royal  autho- 
rity all  those  who  had  broken  away  from  it  during  the  de- 
plorable regency  of  Marie  de'  Medici — whether  nobles,  Pro- 
testants, or  the  queen-mother  herself.  In  short,  he  began 
that  difficult  task  which  Cardinal  Richelieu  had  the  glory  of 
achieving.  Such  a  struggle,  therefore,  naturally  excited 
against  him  the  recriminations  of  his  numerous  adversaries. 
Moreover,  both  as  regards  his  good  qualities  and  his  defects, 
anything  of  singularity  is  explained  by  the  extreme  facility 
of  disposition  which  formed  so  remarkable  a  feature  in  the 
character  of  Louis  XIII.  There  are  but  few  favourites 
whose  elevation,  always  envied  or  detested,  offers  absolute 
evidence  for  or  against  their  personal  character ;  all  depend- 
ing upon  the  sovereign  who  has  served  them  as  ladder  and  . 
prop,  together  with  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
lived.  One  historian  has  remarked  of  the  famous  Constable, 
that  '^  he  did  a  great  deal  of  good  for  his  friends,  and  very 
little  harm  to  his  enemies.'^  This,  after  all,  is  but  negative 
praise,  for  the  French  nation  at  that  period  needed  a  strong- 
handed  minister  of  the  calibre  of  Richelieu.  Pere  Griffet 
seems  to  have  pronounced  a  more  equitable  judgment  upon 
the  Constable — ''  So  lofty  a  fortune,  prepared  and  sustained 
with  so  much  skill  and  conduct,  was  certainly  not  the  result 
of  chance,  nor  the  work  of  a  man  devoid  of  merit.'' 


II. 


THE   KINO  AND   THE   MAIDS   OF   HONOUR. 

Though  the  youthful  Louis  the  Just  was  swayed  in  turn  by 
female  as  well  as  male  favourites,  male  influence  undoubtedly 
exerted  the  strongest  power  over  his  moody  and  sullen  dispo- 
sition. It  was  said  of  the  Constable  De  Luynes,  that  he  was 
'^  master  of  his  master,  and  king  of  his  king,''  and  that  un^er 
his  reign  the  title  of  Favourite  became — to  use  the  expression 
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of  the  President  H^nault — a  regular  charge  upon  the  State* 
But  rapacity  or  self-aggrandizement,  and  love  of  power  or 
pelf,  cannot  be  alleged  of  either  of  the  two  virtuous  favourites^ 
Marie  d'Hautefort  and  Louise  Angelique  de  la  Fayette,  firmly 
as  they  attracted  for  a  while  the  affections  of  their  saturnine 
monarch — if,  indeed,  "affection'*  be  not  a  sentiment  too 
strongly  emotional  and  warm-blooded  to  be  attributed  to 
Louis  XIII.  at  any  time.  All  the  writers  of  that  period 
have  pointedly  dwelt  upon  the  scrupulous  chastity  of  Louis 
the  Just.  It  appears  certain,  however,  that — his  wife  always 
excepted — the  sight  of  a  lovely  woman  charmed  him,  and 
that  he  delighted  to  converse  unrestrictedly  with  her,  and 
would  listen  graciously  and  attentively  to  all  she  said,  keeping 
his  solemn  gaze  meanwhile  riveted  upon  hers.  At  first  it  was 
greatly  feared  lest  the  princess  whom,  through  state  policyi 
they  had  chosen  as  his  consort,  might  sooner  or  later  aspire 
to  govern  him,  merely  through  gaining  his  confidence ;  and 
Bichelieu,  therefore,  who  perfectly  agreed  with  the  queen- 
mother  on  that  point,  early  strove  to  bring  about  an  estrange- 
ment between  the  royal  pair,  so  that  the  singular  spectacle 
was  shortly  seen  of  a  husband  caring  nothing  at  all  about  his 
young  and  attractive  wife,  without,  at  the  same  time,  even 
dreaming  of  being  unfaithful  to  her.  Anne  of  Austria  had  come 
to  France  as  a  bride  of  thirteen,  and  for  the  space  of  some  three 
years  the  royal  husband  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  such  a 
person  as  his  consort  existed.  In  1619,  indeed,  it  was  very  fussily 
announced  in  the  Mercure,  for  the  especial  gratification  of  all 
loyal  Frenchmen,  that  the  king  had  at  length  actually  begun 
to  court  the  queen.  The  Spanish  ambassador  wrote  word  to 
Madrid,  in  terms  of  the  gravest  importance,  touching  the 
slightest  token  of  familiarity  that  passed  between  them ;  and 
everybody  else,  whether  Frenchman  or  Spaniard,  became 
engrossed  with  the  stirring  matter.  It  was  a  strange  thing 
to  see  the  ministers  of  two  powerful  monarchies  working 
themselves  into  a  perspiration  with  urging  a  husband  and  wife 
to  throw  themselves  into  each  other's  arms ; — alas  I  with  but 
veiy  little  success.  The  young  couple,  without  any  particular 
disagreement^  were  yet  habitually  estranged  from  each  othftr. 
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Anne^  surrounded  by  her  Spanish  attendants^  spent  her  time 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  pleasures  congenial  to  her  age. 
According  to  her  attached  confidante^  Madame  de  Mottevillcj 
she  was  remarkably  handsome  (which^  judging  from  her  por- 
traits^ we  are  inclined  to  doubt),  but  rather  Austrian  than 
Spanish  in  her  style  of  beauty,  with  an  abundance  of  light  hair, 
which  she  wore  in  ringlets  about  her  face.  With  pretty,  deli- 
cate features,  one  defect  was  striking — her  nose  was  thick  and 
large ;  but  the  fair  skin  of  this  dynastic  blonde  endued  her  with 
a  complexion  of  uncommon  brilliancy.  Haughty  and  choleric, 
and  heedless  of  aught  save  the  first  trifle  that  came  into  her 
head,  the  giddy  girl-queen  turned  everything  into  laughter. 
And  it  was  her  laugh  especially  that  scared  away  the  taciturn 
and  melancholy  Louis.  On  her  arrival  in  France  she  re- 
tained, we  are  told,  the  national  costume ;  and,  discarding 
the  tapestried  chests  which  then  stiffly  enthroned  royalty, 
made  use  of  a  pile  of  cushions  as  her  seat.  The  Marquise 
de  Morny  (quoted  by  Madame  de  Motteville)  described  her 
on  the  occasion  of  her  own  presentation  as  reclining  upon 
this  Moorish  sofa  in  the  midst  of  her  attendants,  habited  in  a 
dress  of  green  satin,  embroidered  with  gold  and  silver,  with 
large  hanging  sleeves  looped  together  at  intervals  by  diamond 
buttons,  a  close  rufl*,  and  a  small  cap  of  green  velvet  with 
a  black  heron-feather. 

At  once  regal  and  elegant  as  such  a  costume  must  have 
been,  and  which  her  lady- biographer  delights  to  expatiate  upon^ 
it  is  amusing  to  contrast  it  with  those  which  she  adopted  in 
after  years,  when  the  most  monstrous  caprices  were  permitted 
at  her  court,  and  when  it  was  by  no  means  uncommon  to  see 
women  of  the  highest  rank,  about  to  ride  on  horseback, 
present  themselves  in  the  royal  circle  in  dresses  reaching  only 
to  the  knee,  with  their  legs  encased  in  tight  pantaloons  of 
velvet,  or  even  in  complete  haut-de^chausses ;  while  the 
habitual  attire  of  the  sex  was  equally  bizarre  and  exaggerated. 
There  were  the  vasquines,  or  rollers,  which  encircled  the 
waist  and  extended  the  folds  of  the  petticoats,  thus  giving 
additional  smallness  to  the  waist ;  the  brassards-a'Chevrons,  or 
metallic  braces^  for  expanding  the  sleeves  j  and  the  affiquet 
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of  pearls  or  diamonds  coquettisbly  attached  to  the  left  breastj 
axkd  entitled  the  assassin.  Added  to  these  absprditi^,  there 
were,  moreover,  bows  of  ribbon,  each  of  which  had  its 
appropriate  name  and  position :  the  galant  was  placed  on  the 
summit  of  the  head ;  the  mignGn  on  the  heart ;  the  favori 
under  and  near  the  assassin:  and  the  badin  on  the  handle  of 
the  fan.  Short  curls  upon  the  temples  were  designated 
cavaliers;  ringlets  were  gar(jons;  while  a  hundred  other 
inanities  of  the  same  description  compelled  the  great  ladies 
of  the  period  to  adopt  a  slang  which  was  perfectly  unin* 
telligible  to  all  save  the  initiated :  and  when  we  add  to  these 
details  the  well-authenticated  fact  that  the  royal  apartments 
were  fumigated  with  powdered  tobacco  (then  a  recent  and 
costly  importation  into  France),  in  lien  of  the  perfumes 
which  had  previously  been  in  use  for  the  same  purpose,  it 
will  scarcely  be  denied  that  caprice  rather  than  taste  dictated 
the  habits  of  the  court  under  Louis  the  Thirteenth. 

The  young  princess  had  looked  forward  with  eagerness  to 
her  first  meeting  with  her  intended  brid^room,  whose  grave 
but  manly  beauty  so  fully  realized  all  her  hopes,  that,  as  she 
ingenuously  confessed,  she  could  have  loved  him  tenderly  had 
be  possessed  a  heart  to  bestow  upon  her  in  return ;  but  she 
soon  discovered  that  such  was  not  the  case,  and  that  King 
Louis  saw  in  her  nothing  more  interesting  than  a  princess 
who  was  worthy  by  her  rank  and  quality  to  share  with  him 
the  throne  of  France. 

This  was  a  sad  discovery  for  a  lovely  girl  of  fifteen,  who 
had  anticipated  nothing  less  than  devotion  on  the  part  of  a 
young  husband  by  whom  she  had  been  so  eagerly  met  on  her 
arrival ;  nor  did  she  fail  to  contrast  his  coldness  with  the  iU- 
disguised  admiration  of  many  of  his  great  nobles,  and  to 
weep  over  the  wreck  of  her  fondest  and  fairest  visions.  But, 
young  and  high-spirited,  she  struggled  against  the  isolation 
of  spirit  to  which  she  was  condemned,  and  probably  resented 
with  more  bitterness  the  coercion  to  which  she  was  subjected 
by  the  iron  rule  of  her  royal  mother-in-law,  than  even  the 
coldness  of  her  husband,  to  whom  she  had  been  prepared  to 
give  up  her  whole  heart.     Sober  and  simple  in  his  habits, 
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hating  pomp  and  pageantry,  hunting  and  falconry  were  almost 

the  sole  amusements  of  Louis,  and  of  which  sports  he  was 

passionately  fond — without,  however,  allowing  them  to  render 

him  unmindful  of  his  regal  duties.     He  was  so  skilful  at  a 

flying  shot,  that  a  certain  facetious  person,  once  making 

allusion  to  his  sobriquet  of  ''  the  Just,''  remarked  with  a 

sneer,  "  Juste  .  .  .  .  i  tirer  de  Varquebuse'^     Too  religious 

to  have  what  is  commonly  called  ^'a  mistress,''  he  still  coveted 

the  possession  of  a  woman's  friendship.     The  virtuous  and 

high-minded  Marie  d'Hautefort  was  the  first  of  her  sex  who 

held  that  pure  relation  towards  him.     Sprung  from  a  good 

family  in  Quienne,*  Madame  de  la  Motte   Hauterive,  her 

aunt,  happening  to  be  called  to  Paris  early  in  1629  on  some 

matter  connected  with  the  court,   where  she  held  a  post  in 

the  queen-mother's  household,  carried  thither  her  youthful 

I  niece,   whose  budding  graces  appear   to   have  created  the 

happiest  impression  in  the  gay  circles  of  the  metropolis.  The 

very  day  after  her  arrival,  indeed,  Marie  won  such  especial 

notice  from  the  Princess  de  Conti,  Louise  Marguerite  de 

Guise — so  celebrated  for  her  beauty,  wit,  and  gallantry,  and 

as  the   brilliant  idol  of  Bassompierre,  the  author  of  "  Les 

Amours  du  Grand  Alcandre,"l — that  it  was  a  new  pleasure 

to  the  somewhat  jaded  woman  of  fashion  to  make  the  fresh 

I  and  charming  provincial  girl  her  companion  on  the  promenade, 

i  and  to  watch  everybody  striving  to  learn  the  name  of  the 

j  lovely  creature  who  so  modestly  peeped  from  between  the 

I  curtains  of  her  carriage  window.     In  the  court  coterie  that 

evening  the  beauty  and  grace  of  Mademoiselle  d'Hautefort 

formed  the  chief  topic  of  conversation,  and  very  little  difficulty 

was  found  in  persuading  the  queen-mother  to  appoint  herforth* 

with  one  of  her  maids  of  honour.    Thus  early,  therefore,  was 

*  Bom  in  an  old  feudal  chateau  in  Perigord,  wbicb  in  tarn  had  belonged  to 
Oni  le  Noir — ^to  Lastoun,  called  the  Oreat,  for  his  exploiti  in  the  Croaadea— 
to  the  ikmons  warrior-poet,  Bertrand  de  Born — ^to  Pierre  de  Gk>ntaut  and  other 
illnstrioua  personages  of  the  Middle  Ages,  who  had  often  served  as  ramparts  against 
the  enemy  in  the  wars  with  the  English  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  oenturiea. 
'  8he  was  the  danghter  of  Chnrles,  Marquis  d'Hautefort,  and  Ren^  du  Belley. 

f  Under  this  feigned  title  the  gay  comrade  in  arms  and  minister  of  Henri 
Quatre  narrated  some  of  the  more  prominent  love  al&urs  of  his  gallant  and 
•good-natnred  king  and  master. 
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Marie  ''brought  out "  upon  the  glittering  scene  of  that  Parisian 
great  world,  in  which,  while  hidden  in  her  native  bowers,  she 
had  so  ardently  longed  to  figure,  and  where  she  exhibited  quali- 
ties ere  long  that  made  her  loved,  admired,  and  celebrated.  A 
never-failing  amiability,  combined  with  rare  firmness  of  mind; 
a  lively  piety,  guided  by  an  unusual  intelligence ;  a  rather 
haughty  demeanour,  tempered  fortunately  by  severe  restraint, 
together  served,  in  no  slight  degree,  to  enhance  her  precocious 
personal  attractions.  As  classicism  was  then  in  vogue,  she 
was  called  "  Aurora,'^  on  account  of  her  extreme  youthfulness, 
innocence,  and  dazzlingly  fair  complexion. 

In  1630  she  followed  in  the  train  of  the  queen-mother  to 
Lyons,  where  the  king  had  fallen  dangerously  ill,  whilst 
Richelieu  chanced  to  be  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  army  of 
Italy,  and  there  it  was  that  Louis  XIII.  saw  for  the  first 
time  his  mother's  young  maid  of  honour,  and  began  to  show 
her  marked  attention.  Mademoiselle  d^Hautefort  was  then 
about  fourteen  years  of  age. 

Of  all  men  in  the  world,  Louis  XIII.  least  resembled  his 
father,  the  great  Henry.  Unlike  that  grand  gaillard,  as  his 
loyal  subjects  delighted  to  term  him,  Louis  the  Just  repelled 
the  very  idea  of  the  slightest  laxity  in  morals,  and  the  facile 
beauties  of  the  courts  both  of  his  mother  and  his  wife — 
strive  as  they  might — failed  to  obtain  even  a  passing  smile  or 
glance  from  him.  Still  that  scrupulously  chaste  and  morbidly 
melancholy  man  felt  the  need  of  a  sympathizing  affection— 
or  at  least  of  some  intimate  friendship  that  should  stand  to 
him  in  the  stead  of  all  else,  and  console  him  for  the  never, 
ending  weariness  and  vexation  attendant  upon  royalty.  The 
beauty,  modesty,  and  intelligence  of  Mademoiselle  d'Hautefort 
alike  impressed  him.  Little  by  little  he  began  to  feel  that  he 
could  not  dispense  with  the  pleasure  of  seeing  and  talking 
with  her ;  and  when,  on  his  return  from  Lyons  after  the 
memorable  Day  of  Dupes,  State  interests  and  his  firm  adhe- 
sion to  Richelieu  compelled  him  to  banish  his  mother  from 
Paris,  he  withdrew  the  youthful  Marie  from  her  suite,  and 
appointed  her  to  that  of  his  consort,  the  neglected  Anne  of 
Austria, — coolly  begging  her  to  love  Mademoiselle  d'Hautefort, 
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imd  treat  her  well  for  love  of  him.  At  the  same  time  he 
made  Madame  de  la  Flotte  Hauterive  lady  of  the  hedchamber 
to  the  queen,  in  place  of  Madame  du  Fargis,  who  had  recently 
also  been  exiled  from  court.  Anne  of  Austria  received,  at 
first,  with  a  very  bad  grace  the  present  thus  made  her.'  She 
clung  to  Madame  du  Fargis,  who,  like  herself,  was  of  the 
party  of  the  queen-mother,  of  Spain,  and  of  the  malcontents; 
and  Anne  looked  upon  her  new  maid  of  honour  not  only  as 
a  rival  in  the  king  her  husband^s  affections,  but  as  a  spy  and 
an  enemy.  Slie  soon  discovered,  however,  to  what  an  extent 
she  had  done  injustice  to  Marie's  character.  The  peculiar 
feature  of  it,  conspicuous  above  all  her  other  qualities,  and 
the  foundation,  indeed,  of  her  mind,  was  a  generous  pride, 
half  chivalrous,  half  Christian,  which  urged  her  to  espouse  the 
cause  uf  the  weak  and  the  oppressed.  Begal  power  possessed 
no  seduction  for  her,  and  the  slightest  appearance  of  servility 
was  revolting  to  her.  The  exquisite  form  of  the  girlish  maid 
of  honour  enshrined  a  heroine's  heart,  which  speedily  mani- 
fested itself  when  occasion  offered.  Seeing  her  royal  mistress 
unhappy  and  persecuted,  that  alone  sufSced  to  rivet  her 
attachment ;  and  through  inclination,  as  well  as  honour,  she 
resolved  to  serve  her  faithfully.  By  degrees  her  loyalty,  her 
perfect  candour,  her  good  sense,  and  singular  gracefulness  of 
demeanour  combined  to  charm  the  queen  almost  as  much  as 
the  king,  and  the  favourite  of  Louis  XIII.  became  likewise 
the  favourite  of  Anne  of  Austria. 

The  first  overt  gallantry  on  the  part  of  the  king  towards 
Mademoiselle  d'Hautefort  was  shown  at  a  sermon  at  which 
the  queen,  with  all  the  court,  was  present.  The  maids  of 
honour  were,  according  to  the  custom  of  that  period,  seated 
on  the  floor.  The  king  took  up  the  velvet  cushion  upon 
which  he  knelt,  and  sent  it  to  Mademoiselle  d'Hautefort,  in 
order  that  she  might  seat  herself  more  comfortably  thereon. 
The  fair  maid  of  honour,  taken  by  surprise,  blushed  deeply, 
and  her  blushes  enhanced  her  beauty.  On  raising  her  eyes, 
Bhe  saw  those  of  the  whole  court  fixed  upon  her ;  but  she 
received  the  cushion  with  such  modest  grace,  and  at  the 
same  time  with  an  air  at  once  so  dignified  and  respectful, 
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that  the  admiration  of  all  present  was  plainly  perceptible.  The 
queen  having  made  her  a  sign  to  take  it^  she  placed  it  close  to 
her  feet,  still  unwilling  to  make  use  of  it.  Nothing  more  was 
wanting  to  draw  down  upon  her  yet  higher  consideration  from 
royalty  than  before.  The  queen  was  the  first  to  encourage 
her :  seeing  the  eyidences  of  so  much  esteem  on  the  part  of 
her  husband,  and  so  much  virtue  on  that  of  her  maid  of 
honour — strange  as  such  rdations  may  appear — she  in- 
sensibly became  their  confidante.  The  memoirs  of  the 
period  abound  in  piquant  details  upon  this,  the  first  Platonic 
love  of  Louis  XIII.  Let  us  read  what  Mademoiselle  Mont« 
pensier  says : — '*  The  court  was  very  agreeable  at  this  time. 
The  attentions  of  the  king  to  Mademoiselle  d'Hautefort^ 
whom  he  endeavoured  constantly  to  amuse^  greatly  con- 
tributed to  make  it  so.  His  majesty  delighted  in  the  chase 
above  all  things,  and  we  often  shared  that  sport  with  him. 
Mesdemoiselles  d'Hautefort,  Chemerault,  and  Saint-Louis, 
the  queen's  maids  of  honour,  as  well  as  Mesdemoiselles 
d'Escars  (sister  of  Marie  d'Hauteville)  and  Beaumont,  went 
with  me.  We  were  all  dressed  in  uniform,  and  mounted 
upon  handsome  palfreys  richly  caparisoned;  and  as  a  pro- 
tection from  the  sun,  eadi  wore  a  hat  ornamented  with  a 
profusion  of  drooping  feathers.  The  hunt  was  always 
arranged  to  take  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  some 
pleasant  country-houses,  iu  which  great  collations  were 
found  spread;  and  on  returning,  the  king  invariably  got 
into  the  same  carriage  which  conveyed  me,  with  Mademoi- 
selle d'Hautefort,  home.  Whea  he  was  in  a  good  humour, 
he  chatted  very  agreeably  with  us  about  everything.  Thrice 
a  week  r^ularly  we  had  musical  entertainments,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  airs  sung  were  of  the  king's  composition. 
He  even  wrote  the  words  of  some  of  them,  and  Mademoi- 
selle d'Hautefort  was  ever  their  subject.'' 

These  amorous  strains  of  Louis  XIII.  have  not  come 
down  to  us ;  but  there  is  a  verse  of  another  song  by  an 
unknown  author,  and  which  depicts,  we  think,  gracefully 
enough,  the  fascination  which  Mademoiselle  d'Hautefort 
exercised  over  the  moody  humour  of  her  royal  lover : — 
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"  HAQtefort  la  merveille 
Reveille 
Tons  les  sens  de  Lom8 

Qoand  sa  bouche  vermdlle 
Lui  tut  Yoir  un  wmrifl." 

Perhaps^  had  Marie  d'Hautefort  not  been  as  discreet  as 
she  was  beautiful,  the  monarch's  love  would  not  have  been 
very  dangerous  to  her.  He  chatted  with  her  in  the  queen's 
saloon  of  an  evening,  but  his  talk  for  the  most  part  was 
about  dogs,  birds,  and  sporting ;  and  timorous  of  her  and 
timorous  of  himself,  he  scarcely  dared  approach  her  side  for 
conversation.  It  is  related  that  on  one  occasion,  having 
entered  the  queen's  apartment  unexpectedly,  and  finding 
Mademoiselle  d'Hautefort  with  a  letter  in  her  hand,  which 
had  just  been  brought  her,  he  begged  to  be  allowed  to  see 
the  missive.  She  did  not  care  to  comply  with  the  royal 
request,  because  it  contained  some  joke  upon  the  novel 
favouritism  of  which  she  was  the  object,  and  to  conceal  it, 
thrust  the  billet  into  her  bosom ;  whereupon  the  queen 
jokingly  seized  her  by  both  hands,  and  called  to  the  king  to 
take  it  from  its  hiding-place.  As  Louis  did  not  venture  to 
use  his  hand  for  the  purpose,  he  took  up  a  pair  of  silver 
tongs  from  the  fire-grate,  with  a  view  of  endeavouring  to 
seize  the  billet  with  them ;  but  its  fair  owner  had  thrust  it 
in  too  far,  and  he  could  not  get  at  it.  The  queen  let  go 
her  hands  with  a  hearty  laugh  at  the  nmtual  timidity  of  her 
grave  husband  and  her  prim  maid  of  honour.  But  it  was 
perhaps  exactly  because  her  prudence  placed  her  beyond 
even  a  shadow  of  suspicion  that  the  young  dame  d'atours  of 
Anne  of  Austria  could  thus  divert  herself  in  the  presence  of 
her  royal  mistress  by  defying  a  prince  so  scrupulously  chaste, 
and  whose  first  impulse  under  such  trying  circumstances 
was,  says  Montglat,  '^  to  draw  back  his  hands  as  it  were 
from  fire." 

The  distrust  of  the  wary  Cardinal  was  not  so  easily  lulled 
as  that  of  the  young  queen ;  far  from  it.  The  good  under^ 
standing  between  the  Favourite  and  the  Consort  of  the 
monarch,  in  whose  name  he  solely  governed  the  State,  gave 
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him  to  apprehend  a  pact,  by  means  of  which  his  despotism 
might  be  menaced. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  detach  Louis  firom  his  new  con- 
fidante, he  whispered  in  his  ear  the  insinuation  that  Made- 
moiselle  d'Hautefort,  not  satisfied  with  contradicting  and 
ralljing  him  to  his  face,  joined  the  queen  in  secretly  ridi- 
culing him — ^an  accusation  that  was  not,  indeed,  altogether 
unfounded.  At  the  same  time  he  set  his  creatures  to  extol 
Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette,  another  of  the  queen's  maids  of 
honour,  to  the  king.  This  manoeuyre  succeeded.  Louis, 
to  pique  Mademoiselle  d'Hautefort,  paid  marked  'attention 
to  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette,  who  was  her  inferior  on  the 
score  of  brilliancy,  beauty,  and  intellect,  but  her  superior, 
probably,  in  the  endowments  of  heart  and  character. 

Marie  d'Hautefort  was  a  dassling  blonde,  precociously  in- 
Tcsted  with  charms  the  most  formidable.  Lonise  Angelique 
de  la  Fayette  was  a  delicate  brunette.  If  she  could  not 
boast  of  the  lofty  carriage  of  her  companion  maid  of  honour, 
if  she  did  not  command  equal  admiration,  she  ingratiated 
herself,  slowly  but  surely,  by  a  most  winning  gentleness  and 
meekness.  In  the  place  of  rivacity  and  gracefulness,  she 
possessed  judgment  and  firmness,  with  a  heart  inclined  to 
tenderness,  but  defended  by  a  sincere  piety.  Certain  per- 
sons who  enjoyed  a  portion  of  the  king's  confidence — eaay« 
going  coartiers,  like  Saint-Simon,  for  instance,  who  was  a  j 

kind  of  favourite  of  the  king  to  a  certain  extent,  and  who  | 
had  made  a  sort  of  pact  with  the  minister,  and  thought 
only  of  pleasing  him,  and  several  others  also  (among  whom 
has  been  included,  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  uncle  even  of 
Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette,  the  reverend  Bishop  of  Limoges) 
— induced  Louis  XIII.  to  single  out  for  his  peculiar  atten- 
tion the  youthful  Louise  Angelique,  by  their  perpetual 
praise  of  her  singular  merits.  At  length.  Mademoiselle  de 
la  Fayette  began  also  to  be  flattered  by  the  sovereign's  con- 
descension and  homage ;  but  when  he  opened  his  heart  to 
her,  and  disclosed  all  its  inmost  sorrows,  its  profound  weari* 
ness  amid  the  grandeur  of  royalty ;  when  she  beheld  oue  of 
the  most  powerful  monarchs  of  Europe  more  wretched  than 
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the  lowest  of  bis  subjects,  she  could  not  refrain  from  a  ten- 
der compassion,  and,  entering  into  his  troubles,  strove  to  | 
mitigate  them  by  her  feminine  sympathy.  The  king,  finding  I 
himself  at  his  ease  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  with  a  woman,  I 
revealed  all  the  better  qnalities  of  his  nature— what  there 
larked  in  him  of  intellect,  of  sterling  truthfulness,  and  good 
intention ;  and  he  tasted  at  last  of  that  peace  and  serenity 
which  flow  so  abundantly  from  a  reciprocal  affection.  It  is 
not  very  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  that  this  intimacy 
ended  in  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette  loving,  but  with  only 
a  sisterly  love,  Louis  XIII.  This  intimacy  lasted  for  two 
years,  until  1637,  undeviatingly  noble,  touching,  and  truly 
admirable  throughout.  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette  resembles 
Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere,  but  La  Yalli^re  before  she  had 
fiillen.  Louis  the  Just,  it  is  true,  was  neither  so  dangerous 
nor  so  impetuous  as  Louis  XIV.  On  one  occasion,  how- 
ever,  overcome  by  her  tenderness,  and  by  the  necessity  he  felt 
for  seeing  her  at  any  time,  he  entreated  her  to  allow  him  to 
instal  her  at  Versailles,  there  to  be  wholly  devoted  to  him. 
That  entreaty  alarmed  the  virtue  of  the  young  girl — a 
▼eritable  maiden  of  honour — and  warned  her  of  the  danger 
she  was  incurring.  Louis  never  renewed  the  proposal  that 
had  momentarily  escaped  him;  but  Mademoiselle  de  la 
Payette  did  not  forget  it,  and  she  resolved  to  put  an  end  to 
a  difficult  position  in  a  manner  equally  worthy  of  the 
monarch  and  of  herself.  Louise  Angelique  determined  to 
take  the  veil.  Nevertheless,  she  relaxed  not  in  her  endea« 
vours  to  bring  about  a  reconciliatiou  between  the  king  and 
queen,  and  to  loosen  the  yoke  of  Richelieu.  Thus,  while 
all  without  exception,  from  Mathieu  Mol£,  the  chancellor,  up 
to  Monsieur  the  king's  brother,  bowed  and  trembled  brfore 
the  imperious  Cardinal,  two  young  girls,  without  fortune^ 
and  placed  almost  within  his  grasp,  resisted  him.  In  vain 
he  strove  to  gain  over  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette ;  he  suc« 
oeeded  no  better  with  her  than  with  Mademoiselle  d'Haute* 
fort.  He  then  had  recourse  to  his  customary  manosuvres : 
he  fomented  the  scruples  of  the  two  lovers ;  and  after  many 
struggles,  which  have  been  related  at  length  by  Madame  de 
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Motteville,  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette  withdrew  herself 
into  the  convent  of  the  Filles  de  Sainte- Marie  de  la  Yiaita* 
tion,  Rue  St.  Antoine.  The  king  viuted  her  there  during 
several  months.  The  saintly  nun  spoke  to  him  through  the« 
grated  window  of  the  cloister  with  still  more  force  and 
authority  than  in  their  bygone  interviews.  She  could  not 
influence  his  policy,  but  she  softened  him  somewhat  in  his 
bearing  towards  his  wife;  and  it  chanced  one  evening,  in 
returning  from  the  convent  of  the  Rue  St.  Antoine,  that, 
compelled  by  a  storm  to  relinquish  his  intended  return  to 
St.  Maur,  and  to  pass  the  night  at  the  Louvre,  where  the 
queen  was  then  sojourning,  Louis  XIII.  gave  Louis  XIV.  to 
France.'!' 

But  after  the  retirement  of  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette, 
and  until  the  day  on  which  the  coming  maternity  of  Anne 
of  Austria  became  apparent,  and  put  an  end  to,  or  at  least 
brought  some  mitigation  of  her  woes,  the  strangest  events 
had  come  to  pass.  The  queen  had  stood  within  the  very  verge 
of  ruin,  and  she  had  been  only  saved  by  the  intrepid  devoted- 
ness  of  her  young  and  faithftil  friend,  Marie  d'Hautefort. 

We  will  now  briefly  recur  to  the  position  in  which  we 
left  that  "  malcontent ''  maid  of  honour,  beside  her  royal 
mistress,  before  narrating  the  act  of  devoted  courage  that 
has  so  deservedly  ennobled  her  name. 

Richelieu  had,  as  we  have  said,  at  first  witnessed  with  i 
pleasure  the  king's  predilection  for  a  youthful  beauty  who 
belonged  to  no  party,  but  whose  character,  with  all  his  astute* 
ness,  he  evidently  did  not  divine.  He  hoped  that  an  agree- 
able distraction  would  sofiken  somewhat  that  sombre  and 
eccentric  humour  of  his  sovereign,  which  was  a  perpetual 
souree  of  uneasiness  to  him.  He  therefore  lavished  compli- 
ments and  caresses  upon  the  first  young  female  Favourite  of 
Louis,  and  set  himself  even  to  appease  the  bickerings  which 
often  arose  during  their  fluctuating  intercourse ;  firmly  be* 
lieving  that  he  should  in  return  gain  her  over  to  hia  cause, 

*  LoQU  l€  Grand,  born  in  1688,  wu  called  DienhdonnS  in  his  infkncj, 
beoraie  the  French  oonndered  him  the  gift  of  Heaven, — the  qaeen,  his 
mother,  hanng  been  barren  for  twentjr-three  yeen  preriaoi^. 
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and  render  her  devoted  to  his  interests.  But  she  who  had 
refased  to  consent  to  sacrifice  her  mistress  to  the  king  him- 
self^ felt  her  cheek  glow  with  indignation  whilst  listening  to 
her  priestly  persecutor^  and,  scornfully  rejecting  the  Car- 
dinal's advances,  disdained  his  friendship  at  a  time  when 
there  was  not  another  lady  within  the  court  circle  who 
would  not  have  devoutly  offered  up  her  orisons  to  have  been 
so  distinguished. 

Now  that  we  are  able  to  grasp  the  entire  range  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  from  the  flood  of  light  cast  npon  it  by 
innumerable  memoirs  as  well  as  documentary  annals,  and 
trace  almost  step  by  step  its  regular  march,  from  the  glorious 
beginnings  of  Henry  IV.  down  to  the  last  sorrowful  years  of 
Louis  XIV.,  it  is  easy  for  us  both  to  comprehend  and  ab- 
solve Richelieu.  We  can  conceive  that  to  have  done,  at 
once  and  for  ever,  with  the  relics  of  feudal  society ;  to  place 
the  royal  power  irrevocably  above  that  of  an  aristocracy — 
numerically  in  excess,  ill-regulated,  and  turbulent — to  hinder 
the  Protestants  from  forming  a  State  within  a  State,  and 
make  them  obedient  to  the  common  law;  to  arrest  the 
house  of  Hapsburg,  already  mistress  of  one-half  of  Europe ; 
to  aggrandize  the  territories  of  France,  and  introduce  some 
degree  of  order  and  unity  amongst  the  new  phase  of  society 
springing  up  therein,  so  full  of  life  and  vigour,  but  in  which 
the  most  discordant  elements  struggled, — an  extraordinary 
energy  was  needed,  and  perchance,  for  a  season,  an  enlightened 
dictatorship,  a  despotism  at  once  rational  and  intelligent. 
But  which  of  us,  amongst  the  firmest  partisans  of  Richelieu, 
could  have  been  sure  of  approving  his  policy,  and  of  cherish- 
ing an  unswerving  admiration  of  it,  being  witnesses  of  so 
many  blows  remorselessly  struck,  so  many  cases  of  exile, 
«uch  oft-occurring  scaffolds?  His  contemporaries  saw  nothing 
less  than  all  this.  Let  us  imagine  ourselves,  therefore, 
placed  in  the  position  of  a  young  and  well-born  girl,  sprung 
/from  a  feudal  race,  located  at  the  court  of  the  queen-mother, 
•and  transferred,  when  only  fifteen  years  old,  to  that  of 
Anne  of  Austria.  The  greater  her  nobility  of  character, 
the  1^88  was  she  likely  to  see  dearlj  to  the  bottom  of  pas^ 
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ing  erents.  IfademoiBelle  d'Hautefort  andentood  neither 
tiie  iniereBts  of  France,  the  state  of  Europe,  its  history,  nor 
its  politics.  With  all  her  intellect,  so  mnch  Taunted  for  its 
▼ivacitj  and  delicacy,  she  was  incapable  of  penetrating  the 
veil  either  of  the  past  or  the  future,  and  the  present  wounded 
her  in  all  her  instincts,  whether  of  honour  or  benevolence. 
Graciously  welcomed  by  the  queen-mother^  Marie  had  ere 
long  beheld  her  exiled,  and  learned  that  her  first  protectress, 
the  wife  of  Henry  the  Great  and  the  mother  of  Louis  XIII.^ 
whose  wrongs  surpassed  her  comprehension,  had  been  reduced 
to  such  dire  poverty  as  to  subsist  in  Belgium  on  the  charity 
of  strangers.  .The  observant  maid  of  honour  had  not  known 
Anne  of  Austria  in  her  early  and  somewhat  volatile  youth^ 
but  since  1630  she  had  seen  nothing  that  could  shock  the 
most  prudish  severity.  She  found  it  quite  natural  that, 
forsaken  and  ill*treated  by  her  husband,  the  queen  should 
ask  aid  of  her  brother  the  King  of  Spain,  and  that,  oppressed 
by  Bichelieu,  she  should  defeud  herself  with  any  weapon  that 
came  to  her  hand.  She  witnessed  the  woes  of  her  royal 
mistress,  and  believed  in  her  virtue.  In  1683,  Mademoiselle 
d'Hautefort  saw  the  blow  struck  which  dispersed  the  inner 
circle  of  the  queen,  when  Madame  de  Chevreuse,  whose 
intrepidity,  if  nothing  else,  elicited  her  admiration,  was 
driven  from  court  for  the  second  time,  and  the  Chevalia 
de  Jars  condemned  to  death,  and  only  receiving  pardon  upon 
the  scaffold.  Whilst  all  these  cruelties  aroused  indignation 
in  Mademoiselle  d'Hantefort's  bosom,  the  courageous  fidelity 
of  the  queen's  firiends  served  to  strengthen  her  own.  She 
braved,  therefore,  the  prophetic  menaces  of  Louis  XIII.^ 
repelled  the  offers  of  Bichelieu,  who  was  nothing  more  in 
her  eyes  than  a  talented  tyrant,  and  gave  herself  up  wholly 
and  solely  to  Queen  Anne,  firmly  resolved  to  share  her 
destiny  even  to  the  end. 

Bichelieu,  fiuling  to  gain  her  over,  next  sought  to  ruin 
her  in  the  king's  estimation.  He  mixed  himself  up  more 
than  ever  in  their  frequent  misunderstandings,  no  longer 
to  compose,  but  to  envenom  them.  From  playing  the  part 
of  a  benevdent  mediator^  he  now  enacted  llie  character  of 
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a  severe  judge ;  bo  that  when  Louia  the  Jast^  growing  dis* 
contented  with  the  young  maid  of  honour,  would  threaten  to 
complain  to  the  Cardinal,  she  mocked  him  with  all  the 
buoyancy  of  youth  and  lofty  pride  of  her  nature.  Richelieu 
then  brought  into  play  two  devices  of  most  cunning  invention 
tb  bear  upon  the  king's  heart.  Louis  XIII.  was  at  once 
mistrustful  and  devout.  He  had  learned  by  gossiping  re^ 
port — ^fuU,  as  usual,  of  perfidious  exaggeration — ^that  within 
the  queen's  inner  circle,  Mademoiselle  d'Hautefort  was  in 
the  habit  of  jesting  with  her  majesty  upon  his  personal 
peculiarities,  his  moody  temper,  and  his  eccentric  style  of 
love-making.  On  the  other  hand,  when,  more  and  more 
smitten  with  the  ever-increasing  beauty  of  the  charming 
damsel,  whose  graces  grew  with  her  years,  he  reproached 
himself  for  entertaining  a  sentiment  too  ardent  to  be  always 
entirely  pure,  Richelieu,  instead  of  appeasing,  as  before,  his 
scruples  of  conscience,  nourished  them,  and  in  the  sequel 
ended  by  denouncing  it  as  a  sin  to  cherish  in  his  royal 
bosom  an  immoderate  attachment  condemned  by  religion* 
Louis  for  a  long  while  resisted  this  subtle  logic;  and  to 
carry  his  point,  the  Cardinal  was  at  length  forced  to  give 
him  the  choice  between  his  Eminence  or  Mademoiselle 
d'Hautefort,  and  to  declare  that  he  preferred  rather  retiring 
altogether  than  to  continue  to  wear  himself  out  in  a  struggle 
waged  in  the  dark,  throughout  which  the  king's  support 
had  entirely  failed  him.  This  threat  terrified  Louis 
XIII.,  and  Richelieu,  perceiving  that  he  was  vacillating, 
to  bring  him  at  once  to  a  decision,  told  him  that  it  was 
not  a  question  of  banishing  Mademoiselle  d'Hautefort  from 
court  for  ever,  but  only  for  a  fortnight  or  so,  in  order 
that  it  might  be  seen  that  the  favour  she  enjoyed  was  not 
so  great  as  had  been  believed.  The  king  yielded  at  last, 
but  not  without  stipulating  hard  and  fast  upon  the  condition 
that  the  separation  should  only  continue  for  a  fortnight. 
The  Cardinal  assured  him  that  he  required  nothing  beyond 
that;  but  dreading  the  accustomed  ascendancy  of  Made- 
moiselle d'Hautefort,  he  made  the  king  promise  not  to  see 
her  again.     Scarcely  was  the  bargain  struck,  than  Bicheliea 
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hastened  to  carry  it  oat.  He  sent  a  mandate^  in  the  king's 
name,  to  the  formidable  Favoarite,  ordering  her  to  withdraw 
from  court  for  a  while ;  and  a  command  to  the  gaards  on 
dnty^  that  they  should  not  admit  her  to  the  king's  apart- 
ments. The  fortnight's  exile  having  ended,  however,  and 
the  imperious  Cardinal's  mandate  not  extending  to  the 
queen^s  apartments,  the  king  and  the  maid  of  honour  met 
again  therein ;  but  at  length,  towards  1635,  at  the  termi- ' 
nation  of  one  of  their  bickerings,  which  chanced  to  prove 
rather  brisker  than  usual,  the  sorrowful-visaged  king  formed 
the  resolution  of  breaking  with  a  mistress  so  lovely,  but  so 
little  complaisant,  and  for  several  days  he  no  longer  exchanged 
a  word  with  her.  Louis,  however^  loved  her  not  the  less ; 
and  of  an  evening,  in  the  queen's  inner  circle,  his  melan* 
choly  but  impassioned  gaze  scarcely  withdrew  itself  from  the 
attractive  beauty.  He  sat  contemplating  her  in  silence,  and 
when  he  perceived  that  it  was  observed,  he  averted  his  eyes 
in  another  direction.  But  the  rupture  once  begun,  the 
watchful  Cardinal  contrived  to  widen  and  prolong  it  for  some 
two  years. 

The  grief  of  Anne  of  Austria  at  the  loss  of  such  a  friend 
may  easily  be  imagined,  of  whose  misfortune,  too,  she 
accused  herself  of  being  the  cause.  She  wept,  sobbed, 
and  embraced  her  maid  of  honour  many  times ;  and  not 
knowing  sufficiently  how  to  compassionate  her  trying  position, 
or  what  to  offer  her,  she  took  the  diamond  jewels  from  her 
ears,  worth  upwards  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand  crowns,  and 
gave  them  to  Marie,  begging  her  to  keep  them  as  a  token 
of  their  mutual  affection. 

The  year  1637  proved  the  saddest  and  most  trying  period 
that  it  had  yet  been  Anne's  lot  to  pass  through.  Never 
before  had  Louis  XIII.  forsaken  her  to  such  an  extent,  and 
the  deserted  queen  had  only  kept  around  her  a  very  small 
number  of  friends  and  attendants,  out  of  which  she  had 
formed  for  herself  a  slender  yet  familiar  circle — scarcely 
to  be  called  a  court,  but  still  into  which  the  vigilant 
glance  of  the  ubiquitous  Cardinal  frequently  contrived  to 
penetrate. 
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'  Wearied  with  her  sufferings,  Anne  of  Austria  pondered 
upon  some  desperate  enterprise  which  might  set  her  free 
from  her  embarrassment;  in  which,  at  least,  she  intrigued 
with  Madame  de  Chevreuse,  then  under  banishment  in 
Touraine,  and  carried  on  a  more  than  equivocal  corre* 
spondence  with  her  two  brothers,  the  Cardinal  Infante  and 
King  Philip  lY.,  during  the  time  that  Spain  was  at  war 
with  France.  One  of  her  domestics  whom  she  employed  in 
this  correspondence,  and  who  was  in  all  her  secrets,  La 
Porte,  was  arrested,  thrown  into  one  of  the  dungeons  of  the 
Bastile,  and  subjected  to  a  most  terrible  ordeal.  After 
beginning  by  denying  everything  with  the  most  astonishing 
assurance,  the  queen,  pressed  by  Richelieu  and  by  irrecusable 
indications,  dreading  the  heaviest  calamities,  made  certain 
grave  avowals,  which  have  come  down  to  our  times,  and 
which,  although  of  a  character  sufficiently  weighty  as  they 
stand,  could  not  have  been  complete ;  for  if  they  had,  the 
queen  need  merely  have  caused  La  Porte  to  be  instructe^by 
^e  Chancellor  Seguier,  and  by  a  letter  in  her  own  hand- 
writing, to  declare  all  that  he  knew ;  whilst  she,  in  fact, 
adopted  a  very  different  line  of  conduct.  She  considered 
her  fate  as  suspended  by  a  hair,  and  that  it  was  absolutely 
necessary,  according  to  the  turn  which  the  affair  might  take, 
that  Madame  de  Chevreuse  should  either  take  flight  or  remain 
where  she  was.  It  was  especially  important,  likewise,  that 
La  Porte,  in  his  replies  to  the  interrogatories,  should  not 
go  beyond  the  avowals  of  the  queen;  and,  also,  that  he 
should  own  all  that  she  had  confessed,  in  order  to  give  to 
their  common  declarations  a  perfect  semblance  of  truth.  La 
Porte,  intimidated,  might  reveal  too  much,  or  his  persistence 
in  denying  everything  might  suggest  a  mystery :  the  queen 
dreaded  alike  his  strength  and  his  weakness.  A  secret 
understanding  was  therefore  necessary ;  but  the  difficulty  was 
how  to  obtain  it ;  how  to  get  at  La  Porte,  buried  in  his  cell 
in  the  depths  of  the  Bastile ;  how  forewarn  even  Madame  de 
Chevreuse,  ignorant  of  what  was  going  on,  and  who  might 
at  any  moment  be  arrested. 
.    At  this  serious  conjuncture,  Marie  d'Hautefort  resolved 
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to  saTe  her  royal  mistreM^  or  be  lost  with  her.  For  her 
take  ahe  had  already  aacrifioed  the  king's  &vour,  that  of 
Bichdieu,  and  her  chance  of  woridly  prosperity — ahe  who 
had  nothing  beaide  her  wit  and  beauty,  and  who  natmrally 
loved  ahow  and  aplendour.  She  did  more  on  thia  oocaaion 
— ahe  riaked  for  her  that  which  was  a  thouaand  timea  more 
predoua  than  fortune  or  even  life  itaelf— ahe  riaked  her 
reputation.  She  atifled  that  instinctive  modesty  and  reserve 
which  at  once  constituted  her  highest  charm  and  glory ;  ahe 
who  until  then  had  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  every  flattering 
propoeal,  and  who  had  not  permitted  herself  to  write,  under 
any  pretext  whatever,  one  aingle  line  in  the  ahape  of  a 
billet^daux  to  any  man  living — thia  gloriooa  girl  condemned 
herself  to  play  a  part  the  most  repugnant  to  all  her  tastes 
and  all  her  habits.  As  a  first  step,  she  persuaded  a  gen- 
tleman, one  of  her  kinamen,  M.  de  Montalais,  to  go  to 
Tours  and  apprise  Madame  de  Chevreuse  of  the  state  of 
affairs ;  to  desire  her  to  remain  quietly  there ;  at  the  same 
time  to  take  every  precaution,  and  tell  her  that  ahe  ahould 
be  warned  whether  to  flee  or  atay  by  the  receipt  of  a  prayer- 
book  bound  either  in  red  or  in  green,  according  to  the  part 
it  might  be  neceasaiy  to  take.  Next,  on  her  own  side,  ahe 
proceeded  to  disguise  herself  aa  a  grisette,  daub  with  paint 
her  lovely  countenance,  shroud  her  fair  locks  in  a  lai^e,  dose- 
fitting  head-dress,  and  at  peep  of  day,  ere  any  one  was  stirring 
within  the  walls  of  the  Louvre,  she  quitted  it  by  stealth,  took 
a  hired  vehicle,  and  waa  driven  to  the  Bastile.  She  knew 
that  ita  gloomy  receaaea  hdd  a  priaoner  who  once  already 
had  riaked  hia  head  in  the  queen'a  behalf,  diaplayed  even  in 
chaina  an  unflinching  firmness,  and  had  only  quite  recently 
descended  from  the  scaffold  to  which  he  had  been  condemned 
— Fran9ois  de  Bochechouart,  then  called  the  Chevatier, 
afterwarda  the  Cknnmandeur  de  Jara.  He  had  juat  begun  to 
breathe  again  after  undergoing  that  terrible  ordeal,  and  waa 
allowed  to  enjoy  a  certain  degree  of  liberty  within  the 
fortreaa,  and  to  receive  viaitora.  The  noble-minded  maid  of 
honour,  judging  of  the  Chevalier  by  heraelf,  believed  that 
ahe  might  prevail  upon  him  to  riak  hia  head  a  second  time. 
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To  bia  gaoler  ahe  gave  herself  out  to  be  the  sister  of  his 
talet  de  chambre,  who  had  just  come  to  acquaint  the 
Chevalier  that  her  brother  was  at  the  point  of  death,  and  to 
speak  with  him  about  certain  pressing  matters.  De  Jars, 
who  knew  his  servant  to  be  in  good  health,  was  not  at  all 
disposed  to  put  himself  to  the  inconvenience  of  receiving 
such  a  visit,  and  the  lofty  Marie  d'Hautefort  was  obliged  to 
wait  some  considerable  time  in  the  quarters  of  the  corps  de 
forde,  which  was  at  the  entrance-gate  of  the  Bastile,  exposed 
to  the  rude  gaze  and  jests  of  all  the  soldiers,  and  who,  from 
the  peculiarity  of  her  costume,  took  her  for  an  equivocal  sort 
of  damsel.  She  bore  it  all  in  silence,  holding  her  head-gear 
so  close  with  both  hands  that  neither  eyes  nor  features 
might  be  seen.  At  length  the  Chevalier  de  Jars  decided 
upon  granting  the  interview.  Not  recognising  her  at  firsts 
he  was  on  the  point  of  treating  her  in  a  rather  uncere- 
monious manner ;  when,  drawing  him  aside  from  the  by- 
standers, and  entering  the  courtyard  with  the  gallant  De 
Jars,  the  only  reply  she  made  to  his  overtures  was  to  raise 
her  hood  and  show  him  that  adorable  &ce  which,  once 
beheld,  could  never  be  forgotten.  "  Ah,  mademoiselle  I  is 
it  you  ?''  exclumed  the  Chevalier.  She  enjoined  silence^ 
and  explained  in  a  few  brief  sentences  what  the  queen  re- 
quired of  him.  Their  import  had  relation  to  the  prac- 
ticability of  getting  a  sealed  letter  conveyed  to  La  Porte,  in 
which  directions  were  given  him  as  to  how  far  he  might 
and  ought  to  go  in  his  declarations.  That  letter  she  placed 
in  the  Chevalier's  hands,  saying,  "  This,  sir,  is  what  the  queen 
bade  me  give  you ;  you  must  use  all  your  address  and  credit 
in  this  very  place  to  insure  such  letter  reaching  the  prisoner 
in  safety  with  whose  name  it  is  superscribed.  I  ask  much 
of  you,  but  I  have  counted  on  your  not  abandoning  me  in 
the  project  I  have  formed  of  extricating  the  queen  from  the 
imminent  peril  in  which  she  is  involved."  The  Chevalierj 
brave  though  he  was,  saw  with  some  astonishment  that  it 
was  a  question  of  running  another  risk  of  his  life.  He 
weighed  it  and  pondered  over  it  for  some  length  of  time. 
Mademoiselle  d'Hautefort^  perceiving  him  hesitate^  exclaimed. 
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'*  What  I  do  yon  deliberate^  and  you  see  what  I  haisard  ?  for 
if  I  chance  to  be  discovered,  what  will  people  say  of  me?" 
**Eh  bien  f"  replied  the  Chevalier;  ''what  the  queen  requests 
must  be  done — there  is  no  help  for  it,  I  have  only  just 
managed  to  descend  the  steps  of  the  scaffold,  and  I  must 
now,  I  suppose,  dance  up  them  again.     That's  alL'^ 

Mademoiselle  d'Hautefort  was  equally  fortunate  in  again^ 
escaping  recognition  on  returning  to  the  Louvre  as  on  quit- 
ting it  in  the  morning.  She  found  also  faithfully  on  the 
watch,  in  a  dark  comer  near  her  own  apartment,  her  maid, 
whom  she  had  placed  there  as  a  sentinel  before  she  started, 
lest  the  king  passing  near  that  way  to  mass,  chancing  to 
make  some  inquiries  after  her  health,  it  should  not  fail 
being  told  him  that,  having  found  herself  indisposed  during 
the  night,  she  was  sleeping  later  than  usuaL  But  when  she 
saw  herself  once  more  safe  within  the  four  walls  of  her  own 
chamber,  and  reflected  on  the  adventure  she  had  just  achieved, 
she  felt  terrified  at  the  bare  remembrance.  The  young  and 
modest  maiden  was  no  longer  the  heroine,  and  she  sank  on 
her  knees  to  offer  fervent  thanks  to  Heaven  for  having  guided 
and  protected  her. 

.  The  Chevalier  de  Jars  did  wonders.  His  chamber  was 
four  stories  above  the  dungeon  wherein  La  Porte  was  con- 
fined. Boring  a  hole  through  his  flooring,  he  let  down  the 
queen's  letter  by  fastening  it  to  a  string,  accompanying  it 
with  an  entreaty  to  the  prisoner  occupying  the  second  chamber 
to  do  the  like  with  the  important  missive,  and  so  on  suc- 
cessively down  to  the  lowest,  in  which  lay  La  Porte,  strongly 
enjoining  the  most  profound  secresy.  In  such  manner  did 
the  queen's  letter  reach  the  hands  of  the  faithful  vaiet  de 
chambre  intact.  An  astonishing  thing,  that  so  difficult  and 
complicated  a  manoeuvre,  and  which  was  carried  on  for  several 
nights,  should  have  been  accomplished  without  any  of  the 
gaolers  perceiving  it,  or  any  of  those  who  took  part  in  it 
compromising  the  whole  by  the  slightest  indiscretion !  In 
such  wise,  that  this  prisoner,  so  jealously  guarded  in  a  cachoi 
barricaded  with  doors  of  iron,  received  detailed  instructions 
that  put  him  in  a  position  to  be  able  to  justify  thoroughly 
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both  himself  and  his  royal  mistress.     The  persistence  ezhi- 
hited  by  La  Porte  all  along  would  have  been  turned  against 
the  queen^  if  in  the  end  it  had  not  been  enlightened  and 
gnided  by  the  letter  which  luckily  reached  him^  thanks  to 
the  bold  energy  of  the  Chevalier  de  Jars^  whose  devotion  was 
due  to  the  example  of  Mademoiselle  d'Hautefort. 
.    So  soon  as  the  lovely  Marie  could  reasonably  cherish  a 
hope  of  success^  she  had  hastened  to  despatch  to  Madame  de 
Chevreuse,  as  had  been  agreed  npon,  the  prayer-book  in  the 
favourable-coloured  cover^  which  was  to  impart  confidence 
and  keep  her  where  she  was.     But,   unfortunately,  either 
Madame  de  Chevreuse  mistook   the  signal  colour  of  the 
cover,  or  Mademoiselle  d'Hautefort  herself  did.     However 
that  might  be,  Madame  de  Chevreuse  understood  that  all 
was  going  wrong ;  and  as  that  which  she  most  dreaded  was 
to  be  thrown  into  prison,  she  made  a  hasty  flight,  disguised 
in   male  attire,    and  sought  refiige   in    Spain,  where  the 
brother  of  Anne  of  Austria  welcomed  her  almost  as  warmly 
as  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  had  received  her  formerly,  on  the 
occasion  of  her  first  banishment.     This   untoward  event, 
happening  shortly  before  the  last  interrogation  of  La  Porte, 
revived  and  excited  to  the  highest  degree  the  irritation  and 
suspicions   of  Richelieu.     Redoubled    severity  was   shown 
towards  the  queen;  La  Rochefoucauld,  whom  Madame  de 
Chevreuse  had  seen  for  a  moment  while  passing  through 
Yertceil  for  the  purpose  of  changing  horses,  was  flung  into 
prison  for  a  short  time,  and  none  knew  what  turn  things 
might  take  if  La  Porte,  assuming  the  appearance  of  yielding 
to  the  official  order  in  which  the  queen  directed  him  to  dis- 
close everything,  had  not  admirably  confirmed  the  declaration 
of  his  mistress  in  the  mode  concerted,  and  by  that  means 
persuaded  the  king  and  the  Cardinal  that  the  whole  matter 
was  of  less  importance  than  they  had  at  first  surmised. 
.    It  is  needless  to  tell  with  what  lively  gratitude  Anne  of 
Austria  was  penetrated  for  De  Jars,  La  Porte,  and  mora 
than  all,  for  her  youthful  and  intrepid  maid  of  honour,  and 
what  promises  she  made  her  should  she  ever  again  see  better 
days.     But  Mademoiselle  d'Uautefort  had  already  received 
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ber  rewurd.  She  bad  felt  her  heart  beat  with  that  enei^ 
which  makes  the  hero ;  she  had  forgotten  self  for  the  wel&ie 
of  another ;  she  had  pkoed  herself  with  the  oppressed  against 
the  oppressor;  she  had  been  sympathizing,  charitable,  generous, 
-—in  a  word.  Christian,  according  to  the  idea  she  had  f<»med 
tor  herself  of  the  religion  of  the  Crucified. 

As  soon  as  the  pregnancy  of  the  queen  was  announced, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1688,  that  thrice  happy 
and  important  fiust  helped  to  obliterate  the  impression  of  the 
ill-omened  scenes  that  had  so  recently  occurred,  and  brought 
back  something  like  concord  and  amenity  to  the  court  of 
France.  Mademoiselle  d'Hautefort  was  th^  in  her  twenty, 
second  summer.  The  last  few  years  had  wonderfully  in- 
ereased  the  lustre  of  her  charms.  Louis  XIII.,  who  had 
severed  himself  firom  their  intimacy  with  so  much  reluctance, 
felt,  on  beholding  her  again,  all  his  former  affection  reTive ; 
and  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette  being  no  longer  there  to 
amuse  him,  he  became  more  enamoured  than  ever  of  Made- 
mdselle  d'Hautefort  This  second  amorous  fit  lasted  some 
two  years,  and  this,  like  the  first,  was  troublous,  though 
chaste. 

We  will  not  dwell  upon,  but  merely  confine  ourselyes  to 
a  bare  mention  of  the  fact  that  Mademoiselle  d'Hautefort  did 
not  take  advantage  to  turn  to  profit,  on  the  score  of  worldly 
interests,  the  return  of  a  tender  feeling  on  the  king's  part. 
The  sole  favour  which  she  consented  to  receive,  and  that  as 
much  firom  the  queen's  hand  as  the  king's,  was  the  reversion 
of  the  post  of  lady  of  the  bedchamber,  held  by  her  aunt, 
Madame  de  la  Flotte  Hauterive.  From  the  time  of  her 
being  invested  with  that  appointment,  she  had  the  right  to 
be  entitled  Madame,  and  so  we  shall  hereafter  call  her. 

The  renewal  of  favour  which  Madame  d'Hautefort  next 
enjoyed  for  two  years  must  have  contributed  to  render  her 
final  disgrace  only  the  more  grievous.  As  we 'have  said, 
Bichelieu  covertly  and  insidiously  discredited  her  in  the 
monarch's  opinion,  whose  self-love  she  wounded  instead  of 
flattering  his  foibles.  When  the  Cardinal  judged  the  moment 
op^rtune,  therefore,  he  accomplished  the  ruin  of  the  fair 
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and  dangerous  fiivoarite  by  snperaeding  her  by  one  of  the 
other  sex.     For  some  time  past  the  Grand  Eqaerry  Cinq 
Mars  bad  gradually  taken,  thanks  to  Richelieu's  protection, 
the  place  which  De  Luynes  in  the  first  instance,  and  later 
Saint- Simon,  had  occupied  in  the  king's  affections.     In  1640 
Louis  made  a  journey  to  Mezieres,  unaccompanied  by  the 
queen,  and  consequently  without  Madame  d'Hautefort.    The 
occasion  was  propitious  for  the  Grand  Equerry ;  he  secured 
to  himself  the  confidence  of  his  royal  master,  and  the  latter 
assured  him  that  henceforward  his  heart  would  be  wholly  his^ 
without  any  share  of  it  being  given  to  another.     He  kept 
bis  word.     As  soon  as  he  returned  to  Paris  he  manifested 
great  coldness  towards  Madame  d'Hantefort;  and  visiting 
the  Chateau  of  St.  Germain  shortly  afterwards,  he  thence 
despatched  to  his  first  love,  without  any  explanation  what- 
ever, an  order  to  quit  the  court.     Stupefied  at  its  receipt, 
Madame  d'Hautefort  wrote  to  the  king  that  she  would  not 
l)elieye  that  such  a  command  had  issued  from  his  hand  until 
die  had  heard  it  from  his  lips.     The  only  answer  to  this  was 
a  ktire  de  cachet,  which  at  first  she  looked  upon  as  a  jest. 
However,  finding   that  all   her   endeavours   to   obtain  an 
audience  of  the  king  were  fruitless,  she  resolved  to  operate 
upon  Louis  by  a  surprise.     With  hood  drawn  down  so  as 
completely  to  hide  her  features,  she  stationed  herself  in  the 
guard-chamber,  through  which  the  king  had  to  pass  in  going 
to  chapel  to  hear  mass,  and  there  awaited  his  coming.     Oa 
his  appearance,  she  approached  him,  raised  her  hood,  and 
told  him  that  she  had  been  tmable  to  credit  the  order  of 
exile,  after  all  the  protestations  of  tenderness  he  had  made 
her.     Louis,  taken  by  surprise  at  such  an  apparition  and  such 
an  interpellation,  remained  for  an  instant  dumbfoundered ; 
but,  making  an  effort  to  overcome  his  embarrassment,  he 
replied,  ''  True,  true,''  and  passed  on  quickly.    Such  was  the 
somewhat  rude  and  very  abrupt  dinouetneni  of  that  Platonic 
amour — of  rarer  occurrence  in  court  life  than  in  any  other 
sphere  of  society,  and  so  little  understood  in  the  following 
reign,  that  the  Dauphin,  son  of  Louis  XIY.,  seeing  at  courts 
at  the  beginning  of  1674,  the  Duchess  de  Schomberg,  asked 
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in  a  whisper  of  somebody  who  told  him  that  his  grandfather 
had  been  in  love  with  her  when  she  was  known  as  Made- 
moiselle d'Hautefort,  "  How  many  children  did  he  have  by 
her  ?''  Madame  de  Sevign^,  who  relates  this  little  anecdote 
in  one  of  those  inimitable  letters  to  her  daughter,  piqnantly 
adds  that  ^' Pon  inatruisii  le  Dauphin  du  modes  de  ce 
temps'li." 

After  this  signal  disgrace,  Madame  d'Hautefort  retired  to 
the  seclusion  of  an  estate  she  possessed  near  Mans,  and  there 
she  remained  until  1643.  Louis  XIII.  having  expired  on 
the  14th  of  May  of  that  same  year,  and  being  preceded  to 
the  tomb  by  Richelieu  on  the  2ud  of  the  previous  December, 
1642,  Anne  of  Austria,  become  Begent,  recalled  from  exile 
her  former  lady  of  the  bedchamber,  and  was  even  gracious 
enough  to  despatch  her  own  royal  litter  and  guard  to  con- 
duct her  to  Paris.  The  queen  wrote  also  to  her  with  her 
own  hand  in  these  affectionate  terms :  "  VeneZj  chkre  amie ; 
je  meurs  d'envie  de  vous  embrasBer** 

Madame  d'Hautefort  accordingly  hastened  to  present  her- 
self to  her  dearly  beloved  mistress,  the  new  Begent ;  and 
''  letter  in  hand,''  says  Madame  de  Motteville,  ''  she  ran 
quickly  up  to  the  queen's  apartments,  and  was  received  by 
her  far  more  coldly  than  could  have  been  expected  after  the 
warm  eagerness  shown  in  inviting  her  back  to  court,  and  the 
caressing  kind  of  note  she  had  written  her."  The  familiarity 
of  former  days,  it  was  evident,  had  ceased  for  ever.  Several 
trifling  privileges — among  others  that  of  the  enirie  to  the 
queen's  praying-closet,  to  which  Madame  d'Hautefort  at- 
tached much  value — were  not  restored  to  her.  This  diminu- 
tion of  favour — explicable,  perhaps,  by  the  long  absence  of 
Madame  d'Hautefort,  which  had  delivered  up  Anne  to  other 
confidants,  several  of  whom  were  secretly  hostile  to  the 
Favourite,  and  also  by  her  position  as  Regent,  which  gave  to 
the  queen  *'  a  majesty  more  imposing  than  that  of  the  dis* 
credited  wife  of  a  king  with  no  authority," — this  diminution 
of  fiftvour,  we  repeat,  prompted  La  Porte,  one  of  the  queen's 
most  zealous  servants,  to  hazard  the  remark  that  Madame 
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d'Haatefort  had  now  realized  tbe  truth  contained  in  the 
words  of  the  Psalmist — "  Put  not  your  trust  in  princes.^* 

Doubtless^  on  that  occasion  Madame  d'Hautefort  remem- 
bered the  prediction  uttered  by  Louis,  her  lover,  in  one  of 
those  paroxysms  of  ill-humour  by  which  he  punished  his  fair 
friend  for  her  preference  of  Anne,  his  consort — "  You  love 
an  ingrate,  and  you  will  see  some  day  how  she  will  repay 
your  services.'^     Of  the  most  important  among  those  services 
Louis  XIIL  remained  ignorant  to  his  dying  hour.    Madame 
de  Motteville,  speaking  of  that  great  and  perilous  service 
rendered  the  queen  by  Madame  d'Hautefort,  adds,  "  It  pre- 
vailed over  her,  perhaps,  in  the  sequel,  and  induced  her  to 
contradict  and  criticise  the  queen  in  everything/'    Certainly 
the  conduct  of  that  princess  afforded,  on  one  head  especially 
— ^that  of  her  predilection  for  Mazarin — ^a  handle  for  satire ; 
and  public  report,  as  well  as  some  of  her  familiar  friends,  did 
not  spare   her  in  the    matter.     But  Madame  d'Hautefort 
should  have  (just  because  she  knew  that  the  queen  felt  her- 
self to  lie  under  the  weight  of  an  obligation)  placed  more 
bounds  to  her  blame.     Her  devotion,  ever  increasing,  ren- 
dered her  more  and  more  severe ;  and  though  she  was  ser- 
viceable, humane,  and  disinterested,  as  she  was  stiff  (according 
to  Madame  de  Motteville),  and  even  somewhat  rude  (accord- 
ing to  Montglat),  she  ended  by  wearying  the  Regent.     One 
summer's  evenibg,  the  heat  being  excessive,  the  queen,  having 
remained  without  lights  in  her  great  cabinet,  with  Beringheu 
and  Mademoiselle  Beaumont,  complained  to  them  of  Madame 
d'Hautefort.      The  latter,  having  overheard  her  from  the 
little  cabinet  adjoining,  entered  abruptly,  began  to  weep,  got 
into'  a  great  state  of  excitement,  and  assured  the  queen  that, 
in  order  to  make  things  pleasant,  she  would  no  longer  show 
herself  hostile  to  Mazarin.   This  scene  ended  in  a  reconcilia- 
tion ;  but  Madame  d'Hautefort  in  no  wise  modified  her  line 
of  action.     The  misunderstanding  between  her  and  Anne  of 
Austria  reached  such  a  height  that  the  Regent  only  waited 
for  an  occasion  to  detach  herself  entirely  from  her,  and  give 
her  her  congi.     On  another  evening,  in  IG^J-^  whilst  the 
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queen  was  at  her  toQette  before  retiring  for  the  nighty  one 
of  her  tirewomen  recommending  to  her  notice,  without  much 
Bucceaa,  an  old  gentleman  belonging  to  her  household, 
Madame  d^Hautefort  supported  that  recommendation,  adding, 
with  a  scornful  smile,  that  one  ought  not  to  forget  one's  old 
servants.  Anne  grew  angry,  declared  loudly  that  she  was 
tired  of  being  reprimanded,  and  flinging  herself  on  the  bed, 
ordered  her  to  dose  the  curtains,  and  talk  to  her  no  more 
upon  any  subject.  This  explosion  of  wrath,  which  was  perhaps 
premeditated,  was  a  thunderclap  to  Madame  d'Hautefort. 
She  implored  the  queen's  pardon,  protesting  at  the  same 
time  her  good  intentions.  She  obtained  no  answer,  and 
she  withdrew  quite  desolate  to  the  solitude  of  her  own 
ahamber. 

The  next  morning,  whilst  she  was  still  in  bed,  ill  firom 
the  excitement  that  she  had  undergone,  she  received  an  order 
to  leave  the  Palais  Royal  immediately,  where  the  Regent  then 
kept  her  court.  But  her  sufferings  were  too  great  at  the 
moment  to  allow  of  her  obeying  the  mandate ;  it  was  only 
on  the  morning  of  the  following  day  that  she  had  sufScient 
strength  to  rise  and  cause  herself  to  be  carried  to  the  convent 
of  the  Filles  Sainte-Marie.  Some  time  after,  she  quitted 
that  asylum  to  inatal  herself  in  a  mansion  she  had  taken, 
wherein  she  lived  grandly  and  nobly,  although  forsaken  by 
the  majority  of  her  court  acquaintances,  who  dared  not  even 
pay  her  a  visit.  However,  as  she  was  still  very  lovely,  and 
possessed  a  great  reputation  for  prudence  there  were  some 
men  of  rank  of  sufficiently  independent  character  to  desire 
to  marry  her,  notwithstanding  her  disgrace.  M.  de  Oevres, 
the  Marshal  de  Gassion,  and  the  Duke  of  Schomberg  were 
among  the  number  of  suitors  for  her  hand.  She  gave  the 
preference  to  the  duke,  who  was  of  Qerman  origin,  but  of 
another  family  to  that  of  the  celebrated  marshal  who,  in  lfi90, 
perished  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne.  Madame  d'Hautefort 
was  in  her  thirtieth  year  when  she  married,  in  1646,  the 
Duke  de  Schomberg-Halluin,  a  widower  without  children ; 
nor  did  he  have  any  either  by  his  marriage  with  Madame 
d'Hautefort,  and  it  is  an  error  that  the  lady  has  been  rcfire* 
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sented,  in  seyeral  biograpliical  notices^  as  being  the  mother 
of  another  Duke  de  Schomberg. 

On  her  husband's  death,  Madame  de  Schomberg  retired 
first  to  the  convent  of  La  Madeleine,  Rue  de  Charonne; 
afterwards  to  her  country  house  at  Nanteuil.  Her  mourning 
oyer,  she  went  back  to  Paris,  but  showed  herself  very  seldom 
at  court,  considering  that  after  her  marriage  she  had  once 
more  stepped  into  the  good  graces  of  the  queen.  Later, 
when  the  frightful  malady  under  which  Anne  of  Austria  had 
suflfered  for  several  years  past  attained  its  last  stage,  Madame 
de  Schombei^  was  remarkable  in  her  assiduities  beside  the 
royal  couch.  And  under  such  peculiar  circumstances  also 
those  two  features,  apparently  so  contradictory,  were  markedly 
perceptible  in  Madame  d'Hautefort's  character — ^harshness 
and  humanity.  When,  during  the  last  days  of  the  queen's 
existence,  her  female  attendants,  sinking  under  the  exhaustion 
of  long  vigils  and  excessive  fatigue,  were  nevertheless  kept 
standing  as  usual  in  her  majesty's  chamber,  as  the  etiquette 
of  that  period  exacted,  the  Duchess  de  Schomberg  ex- 
claimed— 

"  Man  Dieu,  madame  t  if  your  majesty  would  but  order 
these  women  to  seat  themselves  on  the  floor !    they  are  so 
tired  that  they  cannot  last  out  longer." 
That  was  humane. 

**  Eh  Men,  madame,"  replied  the  queen,  "  bid  them  place 
themselves  on  the  floor ;  I  did  not  think  about  that,  and  you 
please  me  by  reminding  me  of  it." 

At  the  same  time,  perhaps  on  the  same  day,  the  dying 
princess,  having  observed  that  Madame  de  Schomberg  kept 
her  eyes  fixed  upon  her  with  an  indefinable  expression,  asked 
why  she  was  thus  contemplating  her. 

"  I  am  reflecting,  madame,"  replied  the  duchess,  '^  upon 
the  great  change  which  I  see  in  your  majesty's  person,  which 
once  had  the  finest  and  most  delicate  skin  possible,  and  be- 

^'  bold  it  now  in  that  state  to  which  it  has  been  the  will  of 

^  God  to  reduce  it  I" 

^  This  was  certainly  very  harsh  and  abrupt,  and  the  poor 

^  queen  must  have  found  it  so.     The  writer  who  records  the 
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words  just  quoted  adds  that  Anne  of  Austria  said  nothing, 
but  merely  raised  her  eyes  towards  heaven. 

We  have  all  our  several  weaknesses  and  imperfections ; 
iione^  perhaps^  among  us  are  angels  in  disguise.  Let  us  add^ 
therefore,  to  the  above  censure  the  more  agreeable  portraiture 
a  contemporary  has  left  us  of  the  personal  and  mental  attri- 
butes of  the  fair  maid  of  honour  and  lady  of  the  bedchamber 
of  Anne  of  Austria : — "  Madame  d'Hnutefort  is  tall  and  of  a 
very  fine  shape ;  her  brow  broad  in  its  contour,  which  ad* 
vances  very  slightly  beyond  the  line  of  the  eyes,  whose  depths 
are  blue,  the  comers  well  cut,  their  orbs  of  sparkling  bright- 
ness, with  modest  but  surprisingly  vivacious  expression ;  sbe 
has  fair  eyebrows,  sufficiently  well  pencilled,  arching  from 
each  other  at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  forehead ;  her  nose 
is  aquiline ;  her  mouth  neither  too  large  nor  too  compressed, 
but  well  formed ;  the  lips  lovely,  and  of  a  fine  and  vivid  car- 
nation; the  teeth  white  and  regular.  Two  little  dimples  on 
either  side  of  the  mouth  achieve  its  perfection  and  heighten 
the  witchery  of  her  smile.  The  chin  does  not  descend  so 
low  as  to  rob  the  face  of  its  oval  outline,  but  separating  itself 
into  two  parts,  thereby  discloses  a  small  hollow,  which  again 
forms  another  matchless  charm.  In  her  well-rounded  cheeks 
it  would  seem  as  though  nature  loved  to  mingle  its  tints  of 
rose  and  lily  so  daintily,  that  the  one  appears  contending 
perpetually  with  the  other.  She  has  the  finest  bhnd  cendre 
coloured  hair  conceivable,  in  large  masses  and  very  long,  the 
temples  being  well  covered.  Her  bosom  is  well  formed, 
sufficiently  developed,  and  very  white;  the  neck  columnar 
and  gracefully  turned;  her  arms  round  and  symmetrical, 
with  a  plump  hand  and  slender  fingers.  Her  demeanour  is 
free  and  unstudied;  and  though  she  does  not  give  herself 
certain  afiected  airs  which  the  majority  of  fine  ladies  assume, 
to  render,  as  they  think,  their  beauty  more  attractive,  she 
does  not  the  less  possess  an  indefinable  something  pervading 
her  entire  person,  that  at  once  impresses  the  gazer  with 
mingled  feelings  of  respect  and  friendship. 

"  Such  is,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  a  description  of  the  per- 
Boual  appearance  of  Madame  d'Uautefort.     There  remains 
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something  to  be  added  on  the  score  of  her  mental  attributes. 
With  these  she  is  amply  endowed.  She  expresses  herself 
with  simplicity  and  precision,  manifesting  more  common  sense 
than  imagination,  and  gives  an  agreeable  turn  to  anything 
she  talks  upon;  exhibiting  at  the  same  time  a  playfulness 
allied  with  so  much  modesty,  that  those  who  hear  her  take 
pleasure  in  listening.  She  is  naturally  prone  to  raillery,  and 
understands  the  keenest  banter ;  but  as  she  is  very  pious, 
she  knows  so  well  how  to  regulate  her  wit  as  never  to  offend 
any  one. 

"  This  very  lovely  woman  possesses  the  heart  of  a  queen  and 
the  courage  of  a  heroine ;  and  it  is  so  full  of  goodness,  that 
one  may  say  with  truth  that  no  unfortunate  person  ever  quitted 
her  without  being  consoled  both  by  her  advice  and  bounty. 
She  has,  indeed,  a  large  and  generous  soul,  is  free-handed 
and  full  of  charity,  having  ever  been  of  opinion  that  her 
wealth  and  influence  were  given  only  for  the  alleviation  of 
the  miseries  of  her  neighbour,  of  whatsoever  rank  in  life. 
On  first  hearing  of  a  tale  of  woe  or  need,  she  thought  only 
about  the  means  of  bestowing  her  gifts  in  a  manner  that 
should  not  take  the  form  of  an  alms,  to  avoid  wounding 
the  feelings  of  the  recipient.  How  many  liberal  pensions 
has  she  not  granted  to  girls  and  women  of  quality,  to  prevent 
their  necessities  from  compelling  them  to  accept  succour  from 
others,  through  following  evil  courses !  lu  every  state  and 
position  in  which  she  has  been  placed  throughout  life — 
whether  at  court,  as  the  Favourite  both  of  the  monarch  and 
of  the  queen  her  mistress,  or  married  and  a  duchess — ^her 
abode  has  ever  been  open  to  those  who  derived  their  sub- 
sistence from  her  hwds,  or  needed  in  some  other  way  her 
succour. 

"  She  was,  notwithstanding,  bom  with  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  pride  and  anbition ;  but  happily  a  sense  and  love 
of  what  constitutes  true  glory  and  virtue  led  her  to  sacrifice 
everything  to  her  reputation.  Therefore  did  she  enjoy  a 
happiness  but  rarely  experienced  by  persons  who  have,  like 
herself,  passed  their  liv;s  in  courts;  so  that  no  one  has 
ever  said  or  written  a  word  in  disparagement  of  her;  but^ 
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on  the  oontraiy,  ererybody  has  always  been  lond  in  her 
praise." 

This  Tirtaous  Favourite  of  royalty  paftsed  the  latter  years 
of  her  lifs  in  a  mansion  she  caused  to  be  erected  for  her  near 
the  convent  of  the  Madeleine ;  and  there  she  expired  at  the 
age  of  seventy-five,  after  bearing  with  exemplary  patience  to 
its  termination  a  long  and  painful  malady. 
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